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PREFACR 


The  present  volume  concludes  our  Second  Series.  The  Third 
Series  will  commence  with  No.  I.  on  the  1st  of  January  next; 
and  when  this  Third  Series  has  extended  to  five  volumes,  it 
will  be  concluded,  and  a  Fourth  Series  commenced.  In  short, 
it  is  intended,  that  in  future  no  series  shall  exceed  five 
volumes ;  in  order  that  possessors  of  any  odd  volumes  or  num- 
bers of  the  work  may,  at  a  moderate  expense,  procure  all  the 
other  volumes  or  numbers  of  the  series  to  which  what  they 
possess  belong.  At  the  same  time,  this  division  of  the  work 
into  different  series  will  not  prevent  those  who  have  taken  it 
in  from  the  beginning  from  continuing  the  regular  numeration 
of  their  volumes. 

With  the  Third  Series  will  be  commenced  a  superior  mode 
of  arranging  the  contents,  and  other  improvements  will  also  be 
introduced.  J.  C.  L. 

Bin/swafer,  November  15.  1840. 
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Hanunculdcete. 


AQriUB^'oiA 

brachf  ceras  Jr  O    North  of  Europe 

frdgrans    ^  O    Himalayas 

gla6ca    ^  O    Himalayas 
CLirMATis 

AUhyrifMia    3i   A     - 


.  546 
.  546 

-  546 

-  19 


Piitotpordeete 

So'LLTil 

linearis    A  |_J    Swan  River 


ABtr^TtLOS 
striiltum 


Mo/vAcwr. 
I    Braail 


145 
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HtBlfllCVS 

multifidiu   «L  lJ    Swan  River 

-343 

Nutta'lli^ 

malvsfl6ra{|£   A     Texa« 

.  901 

Baliaminea. 

Impa^ibns 

glanduUgera    lOJ    Nepal 

-893 

macrocblia     O     India 

-  145 

picU    ?Q>  ?LJ    East  Indie. 

-    19 

tric6rnia     O     India 

-  145 

HiUdeeiff. 

CoRRjtA 

Harriui    Z  l-J    hybrid 
longiflbra   Jt  l_1    nybrid     • 

-S93 

-693 

Lbmo'n/^ 

spect&bilia    Jk  O    Cuba 

-593 

Ukamndcea. 

Cbano*tbu8 

p41Udu«    «    -       -         . 

-293 

LegmmiHds^. 

Ack>ciK 

dentlfora    A  \ 1    Swan  River   - 

-547 

Cyclo'oynb 

caneacena    Jt  ^    Swan  River     - 

-  593 

DiLLWY'N/il 

apecibsa    tt.  iJ    ?  New  South  Walea 

-SOI 

HAaOBNBB'Ra/^ 

digiUlU    i.  iJ    Swan  River    - 
XuprNUs 

-  593 

Barkdrto    H  lJ    Mexico 

-    19 

leptoc&rpus    Q)    Mexico 

-546 

Phtbolo''bidm 

cariniLtum  J^  L-I  King  Ocorge'a  Sound 

1-547 

Onagricete. 

LOPB^Z/i4 

Uneita    J  lJ    Mexico    - 

-457 

Melastomccett, 

LABia'NDRA 

petiol4ta    •  O    i*  Brasil 

.    19 

Fhiladelphdcete. 

jyEV^TZIA 

corymbbaa    A    Nepal 

Ptus(ftorStce(C. 
Passiflo^ra 

Mooreuna    i_    Buenos  Ajrrea 
verrucifera    S  I I    ^Brasil 

Voriuidcea. 
Porto  la'ca 

Thelluabnii    iQJ    South  of  Europe 

Cactdeete. 
Cb'rbus 

I&tiftrona    Jt    Z3    South  America 
leuc&nthus    Jt  Z3    Chill    - 
Martidnttf    H  ZD    Mexico 
multiplex    a.  H]    South  Brazil    • 

RuUdcete. 

B0UVA'RDJj4 

anguatifbUa    A  l_1    Mexico 
aplendena    n.  \^    ?  Mexico 

MORl'^lVif 

longifblia    £  ^    India    - 


Compdn'tte. 
Cashmere    • 
O     Mexico 


Crmtaurb^a 

ptilchra    O 
Da'bvia 

glabr&ta     A 
EchinaYba 

dabU    A  ^  Mexico     • 
Htmbno'xys 

califSmica     O     California    . 

LlA^RIS 

proplnqua    ^  A    North  America 
Stb'vi^ 

breviariat&ta    QS    South  America 

Lobefiicem. 

JjO»t.''LIA 

ignoa    ]£  [23    Mexico 


-  146 


146 
647 


-343 


546 

SOS 

-  19 

S9S 


343 
146 


-  344 

-  S94 

-  294 

-  146 

-  594 

-  594 
-S94 

-  90 


QjUKE^UIA 

cochleftria    A  I2S    Organ  Mountaina  -  902 
mdllia    ^  lAl    Caraccaa    -        -  -  548 

SlITNl'MGi^ 

YoungediM    |29    hybrid        ...  291 
"EHcieae. 

Macnabiana    n.  i_J    hybrid       -         -  548 

£pacridetf. 
Ctsta'nthb 

aprengeUoid^     A  l_1     Van  Diemen'a 


.594 


147 


.  SOS 


-  549 


147 


-  594 


-  594 

-  147 
-SS6 


-  549 
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Land 

Apocjfnicete. 
Mamdbvi'll^ 

suavdoleua    _|  iJ    Buenos  Ayres 

AsclepiddeK. 

OONO'LOBUS 

hispidua    JL  tAi    Braiii 
BignoHiicete, 

BlQMO^VIA 

Tweedidiui    ±  |_J    Buenos  Ayres 
Cobtekoett, 

macrosttoxa    i.  l_1    Guayaquil 
FolemoiMcea. 

PHLO'X 

ColdrjdM    ^  L.J    hybrid 
Omvolimldceit, 

BATJtTAS 

ftetiicea    A  CZS    Demerara 

IPOMtfi^A 

Leirii    f.  □    Ceylon 
longifblia    ^    Mexico 

Boragin^e. 

Cynoglo'ssum 

longifldrum    ^  A     Caahmere 

Solandcett. 

FABIA^it 

imbric^ta    «L  i_J    ChUi    - 

50LA^NUM 

angustifblium    A  O    Buenoa  Ayres  -  594 
uncin£llum    ?Q  S^     -  -  -  SOS 

ScrophnlariHete. 
Sa'lvia 

linarioldes    ja  l_1    ^  South  America     -  996 

fBRBA'SCUU 

ta^ricum    Q)    ?  hybrid       -        -        -  S96 
LabiiUB. 

OBTHOSfraON 

inciirvua    ^  QS    SylheC       -       -       -  344 

Verbendeeee.  ' 

Tbrbb^na 

amea^na    ^  i^    ?  Mexico        -  -  147 

AcantAdcete. 

GOLDFU'SBM 

glomeriU    ^    O    SylbeC         -  -  148 

Phlogaca'nthus 

eurviflbrua    ft  O    Sylhet         •  -  909 

TamnE'naiA 

aurantlaca    f.  l-J    C.  O.  H.        -       -  147 

Segon&ceK, 
Bwaol'isiA 

Bkekeri    £  lJ    Mexico  -  -  148 

Seilamindee^ 

CURCJTMA 

Rotooedna    ^  IZS    East  Indies  -  149 

IrMfdOAT. 

GblasiVb 

aaiirea    tf  \^    South  America  -  149 

Paterso'nm 

aapphlrina     ^  lJ    Swan  River  -    S9 

Rigidb'lla 

fl4mmea    A  lJ    Mexico      -       -       -  SOS 

OrdUddoae. 
Agaki'sia 

pulch^lla    iSf  OS    Demerara     -  .  344 
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Buasa\o\a 

gla<kca    fi  CS] 
▼en&sa    j^  Q9 

Camabo'tis 

purptirea    £ 

integ^rrimum 


Mexico 
Hooduns     - 

(Z)    East  Indies 


(ZS 


Guatemala 
Guatemala 


La  Guayxa 
Nepal 


Cattlb^t^ 

Acl4ndi^    £i  IS]    Brazil 
Crciro^cHua 

maculkta    jC  QS 
CraaBi'DiuM 

pendulum    £  I    1 

CfBTOCBI^LUM 

mystaclnum    /( QS    Peru 

DSMDBO^UM 

CambridgedjMim    j^CSI    Khoaeea 
DevoDMmanM    £  (zS    tUioieea 

EnOS'KDSDll 

ccinliSrme    ^  17^    Mexico 
denaiilbrum    .^(A)    Mexico 

f)um4oeuin    £[S\    Bnuil 
'arkinson^imi'n    iC  I2S    Mexico    . 
vitdllnum    jg  QS    Mexicj   - 
Gauu'moka 

Balieri    £  CSl    Guiana      - 

G  KAMM  ATOPH  Y'LLO  M 

multiflbrum    fi  ISI     Manilla    - 

clnnal>£rina    £  Z3    Rio  Janeiro 
nibteeoa    jg  P^    ... 
Maxiixa^ia 

cncuniUa    jC  |2S    Anterica 

MELTO^m^ 

cAndida    £  (23    Braiil    . 

llOHACilA'lVTauS 

loogifbliu*    £  CZO    Mexico 
ibseo-filbui    £  CD    Brasil    - 


550 
550 

SOS 

550 
148 

551 

149 

295 

SI 

149 
561 

81 
S95 
148 
148 
S44 

55S 

SI 

595 
551 

148 

81 

550 
896 


Mta'ntsub 

spinbsuf    £i  QS    BrasU     > 

Onci'dium 

Bateman^daiMM    fiJS^    BCexico 
Huntcdiittm    j£  \S1    Brazil 
pachypiif  Hum    £  QS    Mexico     > 

Odoktoolo'sbum 

macul&tum    £  O    Mexico 

R0DSiaC8^Z/i4 

crispa    £  (SI    Brazil     . 
Saccola'^sium 

denticulKtum    £  QS    Khoceea 
Satt'biom 

puitulAtum    A    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Zyqopb'talum 

aiUc^num    g  QS    Sierra  Leone 


JmarjfUidicem. 
!f  lAI    Auftralia 
£^    Peru 


CalostbIiiia 

c&meum 
Prmtla'nd/^ 

miniilta    0 
Spsske'li^ 

cybister  Tar.  brdvii    tf  ^    S.  Amer. 
Stxnomb'sson 

laiifblium     tf  ^    Lima 

Aapkodelikeett. 


TBTBANOMn 

intricktus 

jEchmb'a 
■uavdolent 


^  L_J    Swan  River 
BromeUac^tf. 

^  O    Braxil 
Commeilntm. 


Spikonb'ma 

fWkgrans    ^  i^j    Mexico 

TBADB8CA'NTJi4 

■picita    £  UH    Mexico 
tumida   ^  J^    Mexic3 


.  S44 

-  148 

-  344 
.550 

-  896 
.558 
-558 
.  808 

-  550 

.  345 

.  83 
.  346 
.  346 

-  83 

.  150 

.  553 

-  83 
.  553 
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cultura 


A  List  of  new  Specie*  and  Varieties  of  Hardy  . 

Treca  and  Shrubs,  raised  in  the  Horticui. 

tural  Society's  Gardens  in  1839  -  page  1—10 
In  1840  ....  §31—640 

List  of  Part  of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  the 

Derby  Arboretum  ...  75—80 

List  of  Planu  in  the  Garden  of  Baron  Zanoli  96 
List  of  Plants  in  the  Borromean  Islands  941-843 
list  of  Ericas  arranged  in  Sections,  with 

▼iew  to  Propagation 


a 

-  3161 


^*bl«s  £Iba       - 

-  568 

i4c4nthus  mollis 

-  344 

canad6nsis     . 

306.669 

J^cer  cr^icum 

.    45 

ccpi)al6nica(now  Plcea 

heteroph^llum 

-    45 

cepha]6nica) 

304.656 

Lobdli/       - 

.    44 

Dougtts/i' 
ezc6lsa 

.  656 

obtusiltum 

-    44 

-581 

platandldes 
Tkeudo-Plitanus 

-    44 

ClanbrasiUUlM 

.  601 

strlcta 

-  304 

striitom 

.    44 

fbliis  variegdtis 

-  3«4 

>lc(HiItum  oviitum    - 

.  546 

inonstr6sa      . 

-30* 

ilcts^a  spicita 

-664 

pygnue*a 

-  304 

Adenodlrpus  Boissidr/ 
JEchm^  Mert^nsif     - 

.    94 

tcnui/dlia 

.  304 

.  150 

Mensidsw 

-  656 

suavtelens 

.  150 

SmithtaiM 

.656 

A^rides   odorktum      31( 

).  360. 

AbktiUm  striatum 

-    19 

514 

vitifdiia 

-546 

^'sculus  Hippocfistanum 
Aganlsia  pulch^ila      . 

.354 

^cftciaafflnis 

-  388 

-  344 

ctclops 
dentlfera 

.388 

Agapinthus  umbelliltus 

-  582 

-547 

ilnSricus  camp^tris   . 
Allamioda  cathiirtica 

-  871 

diSlba 

.  388 

.  2S6 

bastuHiU 

-871 

verticillita 

-  306 

ptodula 

-    15 

J'llium  aaikreum 

-  553 

puJch^lU 

-388 

Cfepa  st^rilis 

.  663 

saHgna 

-547 

csBrul^ens 

-553 

Acanttaophfppium  Ucolor  .  310 

caenl^leum 

-  553 

Ust  of  Plants  geographically  arranged,  with 
Obserrations  upon  the  Efibcts  produced  on 
them  by  the  Frost,  which  occurred  In 
England,  in  the  Winter  of  1837-8      -  483-.<608 

Catalogue  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  the  Derby 
Artioretum  ...  583--538 

List  of  Plants  growing  against  a  Conserra. 
tive  Wall  at  ChaUworth  .         .  574—577 


i#'lnus  loruU§nsls        .       .895 

i4'loe  pliditilis        -  .681 

AlstrosmdrAi  F^grhut      .  413 

iilba        .  .  413 

acuti/bUa         .  .  413 

ed&Iis       .  .         .413 

Hook«ii<         .  .  413 

LUiu         .         .         .413 

piuida  .  .  413 

psittacina    •        .       -  413 

puichMla         .  .  413 

Altingia(Arauciria)  exc§lsa  506 

AmkUa  aerislncola  .  306 

Amar^lli«  formosfssima      .  346 

solandr^dra         -      .  150 

^m^gdAluB  glandulbsa        .  167 

orientiUs      -       .       .  flQ5 

JnagilUs  altemifblia         .  549 

c«rd1ea       ...  so$ 

Andropdgon  C&lamus  aro> 

miticus        ...  349 
Angne'cum  bilobum  -  552 

AMna  Ckerimblia  .  -  653 
Anth^ricum  reflSxum  .  83 
Anthoxiinthum  odorfttum  .  670 


Xll 
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A'porum  indiTlfum  -  552 

lednli       .         .  .552 

Aquilftgia  brach^ceraj  -  546 

fir&granc          -  .  546 

gla^ca       ...  546 

pubifldra         .  -516 

^'rabis  btopida         -  -  664 

purpurea         -  -  224 

A'THchii  hvpogc^'a     -  -309 

ArikUa  Japonica       -  -  657 

Arauc&ria  Dotnb^Ti  -  481 

imbricftu       -       .  906. 588 

il'rbutus  americina  .  605 

ilndr&chne        -  -    45 

/aiirif61ia          .  -    20 

ITnedo       -          .  .  600 

Arctostiphyloc  alplna  -  112 

nUida       .        .  -  294 

.     UVa  drsi      .        -  102. 605 

ArdUia  Vienna       -  -  689 

paniculata            -  -  2:^7 

Artemlu'a  granatinais  -    94 

^ad^iaf  tubcrbsa      -  -    65 

Atterotrlchlon  fidbldet  -  557 

Atraph&xU  tpiobca  •  657 

/f'triplex  HUimut      .  -  476 

AttftUa  funifera       .  -  596 

Avcrrhba  Carambdla  -  897 

Asiklea  hj^brida       .  -  271 

indica       .          •  .310 

iDdica  &lba       >  .  271 

latcrftta          .  -  .'^10 

Tariegita    -  .  310 

phoenlcea    -  -  271 

proc6mbens         -  >  1U2 

sln^ntis       -       .  -  311 

Bambitsa  anindin&cea  -  652 

BlinksMi  Lamb§rtt      .  -  306 

latifblia       -       -  -  306 

apecidia           -  -  654 

BarringtbniVi  specibaa  -  237 

BirU/a  alplna         -  .  664 

Batdtat  deticoa             .  20.  594 

edaiia       .         .  -  594 

£eaum6nt*a  grandiflbra  -  236. 

419 

BegbnJa  Birker/  -  148 

macrophfUa       .  -  l(i2 

Uefvri         .       .  .148 

punctita          .  .  557 

Benthftmia  fraglfera    .  840.  547 

Birberi*  AqaXtbWwttk  -    11 

iretica       -        .  -  605 

faacicul&ria         -  -    11 

ov&lls       -        .  -605 

B6tuU  ilba          .       .  102. 667 

p6ndula       -  -  667 

BkuffrtUira           •  .596 

papyriLcea         -  -  595 

BignboMi  flBGuinoctUUia  -  549 

TweedidJM        .  .549 

yendata  -  236.  413.  689 

Billaididra  AiaifArmia  .  145 

Bixa  Orr/lAna          -  .652 

Bldtiki  aecdnda           .  .551 

TankervilUa      -  -  689 

Bolboph^llum  limbiitara  .  595 

Bovbnta  aerrulkta       .  .  237 

Bouvirdia  anguatifblia  .  343 

apltodeoa       •>       -  14&  648 

triphf  11a        .  146.  343.  548 

Brachycome  AeridUbiia  >  548 

BraaaTbla  glatica  .  345.  550 

nodbaa       -         >  -  203 

venbaa  -        -  203. 550 

Briaaia    Lanceiina    viridl- 

ilbra    .           .  .295 

yerrucbaa       >  -  295 

BromMia  Ananas       •  .306 

antlqua    .  .  £06 

barbad^nab  .  306 

coccinea  >  306 

Jamaic^naia  -  306 

maUb&rica  .  306 

Mert^DflM  .  150 

Montaerra  >  306 

Providcnaa  .  306 


Brom.  An.  rott&nda  -  306 

rbbra         .  -  306 

Broughtbma  adrea  -  203 

BnSwnca  gr&ndicepa     -  -  2J7 

BrugmAnaM  aangulnea  •  689 

Brunafelaia  unduI2lta  -  420 

BrunivlgtVi  Joaephln<9  >  475 

Burlingtbnta  c&ndida  -  360 

Cf  lamua  Rdtanr        -  -  306 

Calinthe  dlacolor        .  .  595 

Calceollkria  arachno<dea  >  555 

pinnftU       .        .  •  555 

plantaginea       .  >  555 

ruKbaa         ...  555 

Caliana  vulgiria       .  .  102 

Caloat6inma  cimeum  >  345 

Camarbtia  purpbrea         '  >  203 

Camfillt'a  Japbnica  158.  27a  306, 

307 

admirfiblle      -  >  307 

ilba  pI5na       -  -  307 

althaiaeflbra  >  307 

aiiemoneflbra  >  307 

annul&ta        -  -  907 

Chandldrti  -  611 

CoWlUA        .  -  611 

conchiflbra  •  307 

coronilta         .  -  307 

Donklieri  -  235 

Elena     .       .  -  307 

Faiiny        -  -307 

faacicuUta  .  307 

flmbriiU        .  .  235 

Gray'a  Invincible  -  235 

imbiic&ta       -  -235 

ilba      -  -  235 

King         .  .233 

Lady  Hume  -  2>5 

Mana  Eliaabetta  -  307 

minima         -  >  307 
odorita  Hyacinth/    907 

violicca  tubiflbra  .  307 

paradiaAtca    -  -  307 

jMDonbMfdrs  .611 

lilba        -  .235 

Ranidai        .  .  307 

rbbra  m&xima  -  307 

atmplex  .  907 

Tirxi  -  .  307 

tricolor         <•  .235 

tridmphana  -  235 

varieMta        .  .611 

pldna    -  .  3(/7 

venbaa     .  >  307 

WoMaiY        -  .  235 

CandMlea  Cunninghlkmi  -  168 
C&nnabia  aatlva,  yar.  gigan 
tba           .           . 


Cirica  Papiva 
raeron 


Cirya  olivaefOnnia 
Carybpteria  mong6Iica 
Carybta  Onltea 

Orena 
Caat&nea  y^ca 
Cataaitum  barbfttum 

callbium 

c^muum 

comCltum 

deltSideum 

integfirrimum 
purpurftacena 
virldiObrum 

longifblium 

proboacfdeom 

rbaeo.&Ibam 

Ruaaellidimm 

aacc&tum 

apinbaum 

tridenUtum  yar. 
bdndum 

trdlla 
Cattldya  Ac1indi« 

gnttita 

labiiita  atrosangulnea 

M6aaMr 
Oeanbthua  aibreua 

oyitua 


flori. 


609 

-  658 
.  825 

-  99 
.  906 
.  306 
.  307 

-  22 
.  595 
.    22 

-  595 
.  551 
-550 

-  550 
.  550 

22.550 

-  22 
.  550 

-  148 

-  .595 
550 


595 
595 
551 
470 
295 


310.595 

.  167.293 

.  293 


Cean.  pAllidua       -  -  293 

papUlbaua  -         .167 

tbynillbnia       .  -293 

Cedrdla  odor&U  >        -  652 

Cddrua  Deoddra       -         .481 

Lib4ni        .  -  173. 565 

Centaurda  pdlchra    .         .  294 

CSraaua  Laurocftraaua    418.  482 

C^reua  grandiflbrua  aili.  389. 597 

llitifroiia       .       .        .548 

Ieuc4nthua  .  108.  294 

Marti^MM         .  -    20 

mdltiolex       -  -  893 

oxypetalus         .  .  548 

aenllia  .  .86 

apecioalfaimua  -  .  310 

Or6xylon  andicola  .  482 

Chamae'ropa  hbmilia    .  481, 482 

Cheil&nthea  formbaa  .  102 

Cheir&nthua  Annuua  -    99 

Cheiroatdmon  platanbldea      27 

Chdbne  oentranthifbtia     .  394 

Chenopbdium  Qninda        -  301 

Chion&nthus  yirglnicua      >  181 

Chlid6nthua  flrftgrana  .  996.  474 

Chrya&nthemum  leucftntlie. 

mum  •  •  .  554 

aln6nae        ...  278 

ChryaophyUum  CainUo      -  65f 

Ch^'aia  braet§acena      -       -558 

Ic'yia       -         -  .558 

Cinerltria  lankta        -        .594 

Cirrhopfttalum  auriCum     -  551 

picturiltum         .         .551 

yaginitum       .  -  596 

CittiuFkmdna  .        .303 

Citrua  madarifoala  .  906 

nbbilia         .  .  884. 906 

ain£naia  .  .  306 

Cleiabctoma  latifblium        .  558 

maculbaum       -  .  896 

Cl^matia  anguatifblia  -    19 

cirrhbaa        .       •       .880 

/athyrlfblia        .  .19 

Siebbldtii      .       .       .361 

Clebme  lOtea  .  -546 

Clerod^ndroa  baaUtum      -  837 

panlcuUtum        .         .  868 

phlombldea       .  -837 

apccloaiaalmuro  .  268 

aquam&tum       .  .  268 

CIdthra  aibbrea  >  894.  905 

mexicina     ...  894 

Cli4nthua  punfceua  104. 305.  689 

CliUnthea  hClraiUa      -       -    88 

IQtea       .         .  .88 

Macleinfea  .       .    82 

Cobce^a  acumlnkU  .  >  147 

latea         .  .       .  147 

macroat^ma       .  -  147 

ac&ndena       .        >  147. 295 

Ktipuliria  .  -  294 

Cocc61oba  emarginiu        .  906 

pubeaoena         .  .  9i)6 

Cicos  nucifera       -  -  SI96 

Olbgyne  Cummtngtf        >  595 

elita       .  .  .21 

ocelliU       .  .      .    21 

trin^ryia  >  -  595 

Cqff'ea  aiibica      -  -  658 

ooddenUlU         -         -374 

CoHInaia  bioolor         -       .994 

grandiflbra       .  >  564 

Cbmbrdtum  purpbrcum      .  235 

Comparfittia  rbaea       .      .  595 

Conanthdra  Eche4ndia      .    23 

Cbnf%rya  rivulAria       .        .376 

Couyblvulua  BatHas  •  306 

acopdriua       ...  657 

C6mu8  grftndia       -  •  294 

»u6cica        .  -       .  664 

Corrs'a  Harria/<     .  -  293 

loDgirtora       -  .  593 

pulch^lla       .       -  293. 593 

apecibta  .  893. 593.  689 

Corytntbea  macrfotha  310.345 

roacuttu      -       -       .345 
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Cor.  fpecibia  Tar.  Utm. 
i  oryd&lM  flinik 
ConniliA  rObn 
CotaodMtcr  lotuBdiflyiia 

denticuUU 
Ctate*gus  aestiTlLUs 


Cr6»«iUi      .       -  354. 

DougUt/i' 

aabdULta 

xU<ica         ... 

LBmb^rtl 

liDe4m       ... 

mexicjkna 

obcon&ta 

oralifblin 

OxyadUithn 

p^ndaU  reglnae     - 

pmni(b\\ML 

puuctiU       .       .       - 

riruUrit 

•angufnea 

uoiutorillis 
CreiaastiMtimon  cap^nsit  - 
Cuiuiiiigli4inia  dn^nsis 
C\ipt^»Uf  ludULnica    .  419. 

sempervlrent  itricta     - 

toruUm         -        .  56& 
Idnga        • 

Roacoedu 
iropc*a 

minor       •        . 
Cfcas  revolikta 
C7<ri6g7ne  canCtcens   .  993. 
C  jcndchea  lioddlgdti/ 

nacul&ta 
Cjmbldium  crasrtlMiiim     . 

mididam 

peodulun 


C^odoB  DIctylon 
CjnofMmnai  longifldnim  • 
Cyrtinlhua  Sroitnt'dffWt      . 
CyrtiSceras  re(l£xum 
CyrtochUam  Uctonl^iue    - 

macuUktum  var.  RuneU 
idnmn 

mjstactnum 

Cyat4ntbe  ■prengcUMd^     - 
CytiMU  Adftmi     -       .  S89. 

XAMmum  -  381. 

purp&rras      •  988.  381. 

raoemfttut 

acaridaof 

tribracteotttui  - 

Wftlden/ 
DUiUa  Barkdrto 

fflabrdu 
Dimmara  aiittrMto  • 
Oelea»dnV>  intcrr6pU 
IMpfainiuiQ  chinnue  fl.  pL 

meMtedcum 
Dendr6blain  fimplum  -  65L 

«'mulain       .       .      . 

CaoibridgedMim 

denikduin 

DevonJdsMfm 

flmbriiltum 

formdMiin 

berb&ceum    •   - 

FinrinU 

pfic^tile 

rerolfttum 

t^ref       .         - 

Taginktum 
Dendrodiilum  fllif6nne     - 
Dedtxia  corymbdM     -  146. 

parriflbra 

undalftta       .       .       . 
Dicrf  p«a  dltcoior 
DiMmfnia  flpeeidca       -      - 
Dindma  paleteeum 
fXUmm'a  mutdpula 
DkMcbr^a  aculcikta 
Diplcpiltis  HugiUY 


345 
19 
GB9 
i93 
S93 
559 
559 
559 
559 
559 
559 
11 
605 
559 
605 
605 
559 
108 
363 
559 
354 
559 
559 
&59 
556 
481 
656 
656 
65^ 
65S 
149 
555 
555 
658 
593 
360 
149 
895 
149 
895 
595 
349 
549 
150 
549 
550 

345 

81 
345 
594 
381 
556 
556 
893 
306 

94 
104 

80 
894 
304 
897 
546 
678 
596 
551 
149 
482 
551 
149 

81 
551 
«71 
149 
551 
551 
595 
551 
606 
146 
605 

88 
801 
551 
689 
658 
19 


Drlmyt  Wfnterf       -         .590 

DrAwra  rotundifdlia  .  313 

Dr^a*  octop£ula        -        -  664 

Ecodindia  temiflbra  -    83 

Echevbrw  wci&nda    -         -  593 

Ecbinkcea  dikbia       -         .146 

heterophyUa  -  146 

EehinodEctut  comigera      -    86 

leuc&nthtu         -  -  808 

mdltiptex         .  -  893 

SUplew«  -        •    87 

Edw&rdbla  chilfosia       .    -  678 

microphyUa       -  •  678 

JEheigniu  aiMotea  -    45 

El«^i8  guinelnda       .        -  596 

f  mpeUum  nigrum       -    •  108 

E'pacrif  campanul&ta  4Iba  -  871 

impr^Ma  .  -  871 

niviLlic  .       .       -870 

▼arilibiHs  -  -       -  8^0 

I^idfodrum   ampblgl6ttit 

TriniUtit  -         -  552 

bract^tcent        •  -  551 

ceplf6nne  -  -    81 

cochle4tum       -  -  558 

densifldrum  •  996.  558 

fakitura  .  -  803 

floriMindum  •       .  558 

Mgrans       •  •  81.  148 

f[lum&ceam       -  -  148 

Dc6mbeM  .         .  345 

Inv6rsum       -       -      •    81 
lancifblium        .  -  558 

ParUmon/aiWOT  .  148.  803 

Sgndulum  .  .  895 

Umford/dfiMifi    -       .  345 
yltelllnum     -       .       -345 
EpCphora  pub^tcena  •  551 

^rfph^Uura  Akennton/ 

mAor  .         -310 

Jenkiiuboi  .        -  597 

Utifrons  -  •  548 

■pecibtum     ...  689 

E*ria  pUnicaCilit  -       .  148 

frica  aristiua  .  .548 

cin^ren        •  .      .  102 

filcgana       >         .        .310 

Hartnclli        -       -      -  310 

hyemilit  .  -  371 

inflftU  flmbrilLta  -       -  549 

LambertiaiM  rub^wens  894 

MacnaUdaa      •  .548 

miribilU    >  -       -  310 

rdcralix       >       .        -108 

Thunbtegra    -        •     .  310 

yftgant       -         -       .  476 

vestlta       .  .  310. 689 

EricaAloD  SolIydn«fii  -  349 

Eucalyptus  panicul&ti         -  305 

mlnlfera  -  -  305 

robtbta      -  -       -  305 

Eugdnia  nervbM         .       -  306 

fupatbrfom  odoratiaslmum   45 

£uph6rbto  amygdal6ldet    •  479 

Brtbni       -  -        .  839 

Jacquin/^i^ra       >       •  839 

phcentcea       ...  840 

•pl6ndeiM       -       .  939. 689 

EQthales  macrophyila         .  548 

Fabi&ius  unbric&U         .    .    81 

Mgut  lylvitica  .  566.  6()0 

•ylviittca  atropurp6rca  -  885 

sylf&tlca  purpurea       -  565 

Femanddiia  lunffera    .      -    88 

Flcus  5yc6morus  -  601.  6fi0 

eMtttca        .         .       .  6S8 

F6chit'a  arborCacent  .  838 

delvin^nsii        .  •  689 

Dev&nia       -       .        .679 

er^cta        .  -       .  609 

excortlcilta        -  -  838 

florlbtinda  mfigna         -  609 

fblgeni  .  14&  838.  689 

globbsa  .  146.  686 

f  jltgida  lup^rba  •  609 

grandifldra  mixima     •  609 

fongifblia  elegaiu  •  609 


Fdduta  multiflbra     . 

pkidula  termioMlf 

SUndUbif 

stylbaa  connrfcua 
/\im2ria  capreottta     > 
Gaieindra  Baderf 
GardoquUi  multiflbra 
Glirrya  elliptica 

teurifbfia  -       . 
Gaultbdria  Shdttom       .     - 
GdiMmdria  longifbUa 
Gelatine  asiirea 

grandiflbra 

nClda  .  .       . 

punctita 

purruchucAna 

texina       .  •       - 

GenitU  bracteoiaita    . 
GentidfM  v§ma       >  - 

g§lida       -  .       . 

Oesndria  cochle4ris    . 

m611i8        -  -       . 

Gigantlna  conArta 

gaditlLna 
GiUa  tricolor     .        .       . 
Gladiolus  caxdioilb    . 

comrobnla 
QledfUchia  micractotha    > 

dn^DftU        .        .         . 

triacinthoc 
Gloxfn/a  caul6scena 

ipccibca       -         -  147. 
caulescent 
Goldf&aite  eapit&U       •     - 

glomer4ta 
Oonolobus  hisnidui 
Grammatopbf  Ilum  mulli. 

flbrum         .  •         . 

GreTilleff  dObla 
Grifflthfiia  flabell&U 

SchouaUs'^  .       .       . 
Chrron6cladut  canad^ntlt    - 
HalH&nthus  cear6ntlt 
Htemltnthttt  toxicirius 
Haldtia  tetr&ptera     > 
Haidcnbtrgfa  digit&ta 

Afidera  H^\x 
Hettaia  talicifblla 
tferaclteffi  atp<§rrlmum 

gigantdum     .       -       . 
Hibb£rt4i  Txrg&U       • 
/nbiscus  multlfldut     - 

▼iolteeut       .       .      . 

ytrkytB       . 
Hippciatrum  an6malum     . 

aoIandr<^dnma    . 
Hohenb<!rg/a  8trobil4cea     - 
tf<Mcua  ccapitbsut 

Sdrghum        .       .      . 
H6rdeuin  iEgfcerat 

ccel^te 

distlchum  .  • 

nbdum 

nbdum 

irifurditum 

Tuldkre  nihdum    . 
Hote{a  Jap6nica 
HdveaClM 
H6ya  cambaa 

oorikoea       .        .       . 
Hydrocdtyle  Tulgirit 
Hymenocallia  Harrittijiia  > 

rotiU       .  .        . 

Hyraen6xyt  ctlif6nilca 
Hyphte'ne  corilkooa    > 
Impitiena  glanduMgera 

longicornu 

macrochlla    .       .      . 

Nolitltngere 

pIcU  .  -  la 

tric6mia        .       .       . 

Ipomoe'a  Batdtas  -  304. 

Leirti    .       .  147.  549. 
loiigifblia 

pfirga        .  -       . 


609 
609 
679 
C09 
303 
558 
81 
£40 
895 
589 
608 
149 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
293 
664 
147 
908 
548 
297 
897 
394 
567 
308 
100 
100 
437 
147 
894 
147 
148 
148 
908 

81 

895 
297 
297 
885 
150 
475 
600 
547. 
593 
109 
590 

45 
336 
167 
348 
689 
546 
346 
150 
557 

94 
648 

6G9 
918 
673 
318 
674 
673 

19 
689 
686 
549 
313 
345 
345 
594 
650 
893 
145 
145 
146 
145 
145 
837 
306 
604 
895 

90 


XIV 


LIST  OF   PLANTS   MENTIONED 


Tp.  rObro-ccriilea        -  •  147 

/Vis  deft^xa       .       -  -  345 

flrkgrans            »  -  150 
germ4niea  var.  nepa- 

l§ntU              -  -  545 

HQmei'      .       -  -  346 

nepaUnsis          -  -  345 

reticulata    -         .  -  55S 

siblrica    -         -  -  15G 

brndne  calathlna        -  -  475 

defl£xa            -  -    SS 

KnlghU't            .  -  345 

Jfitropha  pandunefblla  -  237 

JAncua  conglomer&tut  -  259 

polyciphalu*       •  .  664 

JuDiperus  commHiUf  -  108 

exc^lta       -        .  -  656 

phcenfoea          -  -  656 

thurffera       .       -  -656 

virginllLna         -  -285 

Jvuiida  cunrifldra       -  -808 

Ktkttkra  Jap6nica     .  -658 

KennMyajg:iabra       -  -  688 

Marryatte         .  -  689 

rubicAnda    -        .  .  689 

KleinhdHa  h6«plU     -  -  306 

Zfab6nium  bulUtum    -  -  609 

LaeMla  cinnab4rina  ?  -  595 

flJkTa       -          .  •    82 
rub6scens      -       .  903.  551 

tup^rba    -           -  -  345 
Lagentro'mi^  f  ndica  -  23.  306 

r^Ina        -          •  •  306 

L41agtf  oniiU          -  -838 

lArix  ameridtna  rObra  -  304 

euitxMB^a  sibf  lira  -  304 

La«i4ndra  Maximilikiui  -    20 

petiolita       .        -  •    19 

JLa6riu  n6biU«        -  -  100 

i^nica            -  .  301 

Lawr^ncto  spickta       -  -  168 

Lemdnfo  spectibilii  -  593 

Lennto  umbelUta     •  -  557 

Lepfamium  commiine  -    20 

Leptodirmla  lanceoUta  •    20 

LeptMlphon  androtikceua  -  394 

densifldru*         -  -  391 

Lepteitei  Moolor        .  .149 

Li&ru  hinau         .  >  594 

propfnqua           -  -  594 

•pi<AU         -         .  .  594 

lichen  radicif6rmi«  .  -  174 

ZigtUtrum  chin^ose  -    45 

IQcidum       .         -  -  672 

Zfllum  exlmium    -  -  346 

lancifblium           -  -  449 

tpccidsum  albiflbrum  .  80S 

Liparu  Walkdrte    .  -    21 

Liriodtodron  Tulipffera  -  600 

Liu&nthe  ttellfcU       -  -  146 

vertlcilUita         .  -  208 

Lioochilut  paiTifl6rui  -  345 

Llttc^A  gemintflbFa    -  -  306 

Lobdlte  dlaoolor        -  -  556 

fgnea       -           .  .    20 

multifldra    -         -  •  146 

Lonicerff  Perici^enura  -  102 
Lopdt/a  lino&U           -  293.  547 

LbtuM  ornithopodiOdea  -    46 

Lublnfo  atropurplLrea  •    99 

Luplniu  Bark^rie       .  -    19 

leptoc&rpua        -  -  546 

rivulftrla            -  .  546 

jL^chnla  didrna          -  -  447 
Lycopddium  compUmitum  .  580 

Z,yaiinftchia  atropurptkrea  -    99 

brachfatacbya    -  -    99 

MdLdfa  satlva             -  -  38 

MagnblM  auriciU^U     -  -  481 
cooapfcua               •  481.  584 

Soulangediia  -  584 

glatiea       -           -  -  481 
grandiflbra    .  305.  480.  600 

macroph^lta      -  -  584 

Thompaon/diia      -  -  481 

trip^tala        -         -  -  481 
Mah6n/a  ifquifdUum  •  100.  589 


Mab.  faacicuUbia 

.100 

rdpena    - 

-589 

fiMcicuUiia    - 

.  100 

Jffilra  crlapa    - 
mauritiina 

-    38 

-    38 

moach&ta 

.  toi 

peruviana    • 

-    38 

MammilUiria  latiaplna 

-    86 

rkdiana 

.  658 

MandeWIUi  auavdolena 

-  147 

Manffl^ato  glabr&ta     - 
Marinta  arundiniicea 

-  202 

-  658 

Blirica  hamilia  var.  Ibtea  -  55^ 
latea         -  .         -  558 

MaxilllLria  aromlitica         >  552 
cucull&ta  .  .148 

MacUn  .  .  .552 
Skfnneri  .  -  508.  677 
tenuifblla  -  -  558 

Hedic&go  lupblina  -  .278 
Melaleuca  Caiapiiti  -  665 

Mdlia  Axiderach         -        -  305 
Ifeltlbtua  4tba  altlaaima     .  610 
arbbrea         .         -  i6.  567 
leudiDtha  -  •  610 

offieinaiia      ...    46 
MeloclUstua  vivfoara  -  482 

Afiapilua  canarienaia  .   45 

Meyera  HawtayneAna  >  594 
Micr6atylia  blstion&utha  .  556 
Miltbnto  c&ndida     -  .21 

Candida  flaT^scena        >  296 
AAmuliu  cardinilia     .       -  408 
M onadnthus  longifbllua     .  550 
rbaeo-ilbus   -       .  896.  550 
▼India     -  .  .551 

Morlna  longlfblia  .  .  344 
Hormbdea  bucdiAtor  .  149 
Mor6atachyt  capitita  .  .148 
Afbrua  4]ba  .  .  307 

cuculMCa  -  .307 

MoreUiitM       -  .308 

multicadUa     .  226.  307,  306 
papyrifera  -  .45 

Seringe^iM        .  >  554 

tinctbria  -  -  658 

Mikaa  Cavendiab/j      -       -609 
paradialaca  .        >  609 

roa^cea       .      >  >  609 

aup^rba      .  -       608 

Miiaciri  botxyoldea      -      .303 
coinbaum    >  .      -  303 

Myinthua  c^rnaua        .      .310 
aplnbfua         >       -  344.  550 
Mycarintbea  obDqua  -  595 

ilyrtua  Piminta      .  .  658 

Nel6mbhim  ilbum    >         .304 
apecibsum         -  .  689 

rbbrum  .       .  304 

Nemdphila  inalgnia    .        .  394 
Nephrbdium  fQlvum  .  361 

tHeoXUtna  rdatica     •  .  410 

Tabitaim  -  .  .410 
Nitiiria  Schbberi  >  -657 
Nuttill/a  malvcflbra  .  801 

^ymphae'a  csrClIea    -        >  888 
Oberontfa  cyKndriea  -  203 

Octombria  di&phana  >    88 

Odontogldaaum  bictont^nae    550 
Clowdaii  .  -    83 

gr&nde  .  .  >  345 
macullktum        .  >  296 

a?noCli^ra  biinnia       -       .555 
01ea  fr&grana  .         .359 

OMnin  CMp^nn*    ...  &56 
Oncfdium  altiaaimum  .  148 

Batemanfdjiarm  .  .  148 
carthagin^nae  .  344.  556 
Cavendialuafftfm  .  550 
divariclLtuin      >  .  310 

excaT&tum       .  .22 

Harriaonidmiw  -  550 

HunUinum  .  344.  550 

inc6rvum  >  >  595 

In»leayi       .  .     .  202 

Lanceciitam  .  360.  408 

nubigenum         -        .  482 


One.  oraithoriifnchuni      •  148 

pachypb^llum       >       .  550 

piUidum  .  -  550 

papIUo       .  .       .  202 

rambium  -  >  560 

rbaeum  -  .  148 

atramineum        •>         .  802 

Ophelia  putpurlMceiu        •  549 

Opdntia  f%rox  .  -  482 

Ornith6Kalum  umbdUtum  303 

Orobinche  minor        •       -  554 

Orthoalphon  incdnrua        -  344 

Oabtekfa  can^acena       .    -    20 

O'xalia  crenkta         •  .446 

SmicuUkta  -        -  556 

ttbn/f  .  .556 

tubcruaa        -  -  301 

Oxy&nthua  Terafoolor  .  548 
Pt&nia  Motitan  305.  451.  481 
Pancriitiuin  Ibteum  .    28 

rotitum       .       -       -  345 
PantUtnus  odoratlaalmua    -  306 
aylvbatria  >  .306 

Paaaiflbra  aliU  .       -  236 

caeriklea  -  .146 

edaila       -  .       .  547 

incamftta         >  .  547 

kermealna  •         .236 

MoonAna  •         .146 

▼emic(fera  >       .  547 

Paterabnta  aapphlrina  .  28 
Paulbwni'a  imperikiia  >  657 
P^ganum  H&rmala  .  556 

Pentl&ndto  miniiU  •>  2SL  360 
Peotatbmon  argiitua  .  147 

gentianoidea  ooodnea  >  45 
Pet^SUptdaMT  .  .27 
Phacdlia  tanaoetifblia  .  394 
Phalaen6paia  am&bilia  .  310 
PharblUa  Ledr«       .  .549 

Phllad£lphua  mexicanua    -  293 
Phlbx  ColdrydfM       >        .594 
cordlU  -  .594 

Phlogac&nthua  cunriflbrua  202 
Phoe^Dix  dactytffera  .  680 

Photlnia  aerruiau       -      >  671 
Phyaolbbium  carinitum     .  547 
Phytedma  alUflbrum         .  825 
pulchMluin  .       .146 

Picca  cephal6nica  99&  568. 656 
pectlnkCa  tortubaa  .  304 
Pmutpo  .    94.8g&568 

Webb^aiM       .  -  588 

Pimelba  incftna       >  .21 

nivea  .  >    21 

Pinckndya  pAbena  .  -  306 
Pingu(cula  t'ulgiria  >  >  313 
Ptnua  auatriUs       :-  -  549 

auatrtaca  >  •  656 

Bankatana        >  .656 

canari£nsia  >        .  656 

Chnbra  -  .659 

aiblrica       .  -  304 

cephakVnica  >  .  277 
CkJfUa  excilaa  ?  .304 

niicrodirpa    .       >  304 
aerOtina        -        .304 
Coiilteri.  304.  550. 5ga  656 
exc£laa  >  -  656 

filifblla  .  .  549 

Lambert/ana  .  -  652 
Lailcio  .  -  658 

Leinoniajia        >  •  895 

longifblia  .  -  656.  689 
macroctirpa  -  550. 588.  590 
montloblA  •  .  656 

nepaltoaia  .  .  306 
nigra  .  .  433 

Pallaa^flMi         -  .  656 

paldatria  .  -  549 

lAtula  .  -  304 

Pinftster  Lemonfamia  .  395 
Pln<uter  Tariegktua  >  304 
Pinsdpo  .  -  877 

ponderbaa  >  -  304 

pumilio  •  .  656 

dabiniam     .    58&  69a  656 


Oft  TREATED   OF    IN   THE   PRESENT  VOLUME. 


XV 


/^n.  Ardbus  pygmaVi        -  9M 

sylrtatria  -  666 

i^ktacu  offictnlkniin  -  SOB 

Pttt^ponim  rofttra  -  905 

Fleurocb&Ilia  pachygldMa  -  552 

ac&brtpet        -  -    22 

leriiia        -         .       -  595 

FodocCrpm  Aucirbliut         -  6G0 

IHdeiBdntum  eaeriUeuin  var. 

mndifblium  .        -  344 

Populus  can^acens     -       .666 

&ati«i4ta         .  .  SM 

-  SSI 
•S43 
.  S4S 
.  664 

-  906 
.  150 
-657 
.652 

-  45 

-  556 
.  150 
.605 
.  605 
.  944 

219. 558. 600 


Portaliu»  TbelhubnH 
gnmdUibTt,  liktiU 
Potentflla  fruticAtt 
Pbtkat  digiUU 
PounrdtM  CKnklea 
ProDkya  elegans 
AMium  pomlferum 
/tilea  tnfoli&ta 

oenUoi 
Pfm»  Polv^rw 

BolwylleriaMa 
QotreuM  Bi4ntii 

ftatigitta  yfridb 
betaropbfUa 


.  100 

.  100 

100.666 

piadftrM  -  .  584 

pedunculftU  -  954.  666.  672 

peduncuULta  p^ndida  .  567 

TkgiM       .  .         .944 

rtgida  .  .944 

Jtdbur       .  .       .  665 

rabra  —  -  656 

ni^dta  .  -  101 

•ortlifldra    -    954.583.668 

tinctdria  .  -656 

▼Irens  .  .100 

JZuitinculut  kcxi»       •       .  418 

Benaatb^ra  oocdnea,  cuU. .  203 

RhipidodfodTon  pUc4tilU  -  667 

Rbiii&iithna  mitjor  .  664 

lUiiscict6nia  Medic4glni<  -  555 

CrocftnnD  -       -  555 

Rhuoin6rplia  tubtentoea  .  173 

Rfaodfotbe  Maogldtri-         .    46 

JZbodod^odron  AckUnd/   -  481 

fibuxD  .  .686 

altaclerfoae         •>        .  237 

arbbreum  271.  305. 310.479. 

4B1.  591^  596.  657.  681.  686 

hf  biidun    -         -  869 

caucSiicum        >  .  548 

fafbridum  .  -  548 

mfiximum         -         -311 

pdnUcom  >  .  352 

aJUflbnun    -         -  548 

MMm  CAtinut  -         -  514 

itlte*  aUreum  .        -12 

gliitinbfuin         .         .  394 

fnalTAceam       .       11.394 

Dlgrum  -  .99 

p^neNim  .  .664 

rikbrum  -  -    99 

ibrom  .         .12 

I»la  flinmea       .  203. 345 

Pinea       •        -306 

RoUaJa  Pieiid-ilcAcU       .    13 

Fs.  amoiphcfblia        -    13 

cilspa         -  .13 

eehinikia       .        .    13 

lloiiMinda       .      .    13 

formogltsima         .    IS 

ar^ciUa       .  .13 

beteroiA/lla  .    13 

mlcroi^jlla  .       -13 

proctea       .  .13 

pynmidiilis  .    13 

«o|iAor«fbUa         .    13 

upecUbiUs     -       .13 

tortubia       .         .13 

loDgifblia        .    13 

ddbia  .  .13 

hiapida  -  .13 


Robk  fa^  mftjor 
m^rmis 

rdbra 
viicbta 
41ba 

RodrigudsM  crt^M 
laxlflbra 

Roodelbtia  odoviU 

A&aa  cantna 
multiflbra 
odoratlMima 
■armentiLcea 
tomentbca 

itdbut  4rcticu« 
Qnnnidnmt 


.  .  13 
.  13 
.  13 

-  13 
.  13 

.  22.  552 
.  22 
.360 
.  909 
-309 
.  309 
.  664 
.  102 
.  168 

-  168 


Bu&Ua  achyrantblfblia  .  540 

auttrWs            .  .549 

41«gaM            -  -  549 

parWilbra          -  .549 

Rtiwau  aculeiitns       -  >  476 

SaccoLibium  comprteum  -  149 

denticuliitum       -  >  552 

gattjkturo            .  .360 

unem6nuin       .  .  360 

SalubJkrta  adianUfbUa  >  225 

SiXix  aqu4Uca           .  -  102 

aunta            .  .102 

ffisca          .  .102 

hertMUsea          .  .102 

SalsblaffenUtoldet       .  .    94 

S&lvia  blcolor          .  -  549 

ftilgeat          .  .  475 

hlans            -  .549 

Hormitnxm      -  >  303 

leucAntha         >  .  475 

leucoctohala       .  -  475 

linaribldec]          •  .295 

lougillbra          .  .  475 

patent  .      4&  224. 475 

p4tula            .  .21 

penidfbMA          -  .  475 

phoenloea        •  .  475 

pub^flceofl           -  .  475 

lUgia              .  .  475 

S€uei             .  .  475 

■pedbfla            -  .  475 

SaixAnthui  oxyphf  llui  -  552 

pfcUidua            .  -  595 

rostritus          .  .552 

Sarcochlliu  unguiculktat  .  552 

Sat^rium  puatulktum  •  203 

5axifMiga  umbrbM       -  >  664 

hlrcultu          .  .664 

SchijonbtiM  tomentbms  •  547 

5cf  Ha  offlcinUe           -  -  303 

Sc6ttiadentfcta           .  .237 

Sddum  CbtylMon       .  .  418 

multicatile         .  .  548 

viUbtum           .  .  664 

/k'empervlvum  yariegiituin  -'681 

Sentelo  HeritiM       -  .594 

Shcph^rdta  canad^nau  .    45 

SldAA&UtUon          .  .38 

vitifbUa            .  .546 

Sildnerfigia             .  .68 

Snningta  Telutlna  >  294 

Youngedna           -  •  294 

5ltjrinchiuin  majltle  -  557 

Sol&ndra  guttata       .  .27 

5bl&Dum  angustlfblium  .  594 

macrinthum       •  .  594 

tuberdsum       .       259. 304 

UDdn^Hum        .  .202 

Sdllya  anguatifbUa  -  145 

heterophyila       .  -  145 

line&ria        .  -  19. 145 

Sopkbra  Jap6nica  p^ndula  .  657 

Sorbiu  aucupilria       -  .102 

Spartxi*  grandiflbra  -  257 

tricolor       .         .  -  257 

5pirtium  aethn^nae       -  -  481 

Speckhnte  obovata       -  -    22 

Spire'a  barbata         .  .19 

fissa  -  593 

laxlflbra            .  .202 

Lindlev<)}ia        -  -  547 

rotundilblla        -  -547 


Spir.  MrMfblla       .  -  547 

vacciniiflbra         .  -202 

vaccinlifbUa        .  .  547 

Spirintbea  lindlerdiia  -  557 
Spirondma  fr&graiM  •  94d  568 
Sprekdl/a  cyblster  Tax.  brb- 

Tit           -  .340 

forrooslaslma       *  .396 

Slatica             .  .562 

bpea  graT^c^ns  -  561 

iiMignit           .  .  174 

Martidna          .  .561 

•aoG^ta            .  .  551 

JUtice  arbbrea           -  -  608 

Stenom^Mon  latifblium  .  346 

Stephanbtit  foUiculkria  -  360 

SCenKlliaplatanifbUa  -  225 

Si^ia  breviarittitU  .  294 

Stranva^ia  glauciacciM  .    11 

Strelitsia^^ncea  -  -  237 
Stromatoaphae^ria  mdltioepa  390 

5ttrax  ofllcinftle         >  .303 

Tactbnia  pinnatiatipula  -  296 

Tanacitum  longifblium  .  344 

Tkxiu  baccita          .  .659 

fastigiUta    .  -656 

eanadfotia          .  .660 

montina          .  .  659 

nucffera         -  .  660 

TfcUma  grfindia  .  -  652 
TerminiJia  anguftlfblia  306. 652 

Tetraearpae^a  taaminnlca  >  168 
Tetramdrium     odoratlaai. 

mum  ...  374 

TliaUctrum  cultriltum  .  343 

Theophrista  americkna  .  306 

ThunMrg/a  aliLU       .  -  148 

aurantlaca          -  >  147 

Sandlflbra       .  -  361 

awtaynedfui      .  .  504 

Thvaanbtua  intric4tua  .    28 

niia  ameridLna        .  -  100 

europc\i  grandifblia  •  100 

Till&ndato  dianthblda  .  306 

Tofl«ld/a  palditria       .  .  664 

Torrdya  /axifblia       -  .658 

TradeKintia  iridfiaGCOt  -  346 

apidlta          .  .23 

tamida              .  .  558 

Trevirkiui  coccfnea       -  -  548 

Trient&lla  europaa'a  -  664 

TVifbliura  iDTolucratum  '.  547 

macr6calyx         -  -168 

proodmbena       .  .  278 

Trigonidium  rlngena  -  551 

Trtptllion  apinbium  .  548 

rriticum  aatlvum  .    38 

Trc^Me^olum  trlcdbnim  '-  311 
tuberbaum        .       271.446 
CTlex  europaa'a        -      102. 481 

itrfctua              .  .481 
l/Mmua  cainp4atrta     .    44. 473 

Uba       .  .    44 

acutiCblia  .    44 

atricU    -  .44 

vlrena    .  .44 

vimiiAlia  -    44 

fUlva              .  -  231 

glkbra          .       .  -  473 

mijor      .  -    44 

p^ndula    .  .44 

T^geU        .  -    44 
montlkna  -       >        44. 600 

criapa           >  .44 

faatigUta       .  .44 

mbjor          •  -    44 

minor          .  -    44 

ptedula        .  -    44 

rugbaa       -  -    44 

auberbaa           -  •  473 

▼ulgjiria         -  -44 
fblUa  varieg&Ua    44 

6Iba       -  .    44 

Taccfnium  huraifilaum  -  268 

Imiiyi'           .  -  168 

Myrt(Uua            -  -102 

A&pua           .  .  594 
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LISTS   OF   FRUITS,    CULINARY    VEGETABLES, 


Vallbta  purpurea 
ydnda  RoxbdrghfY 

-475 

Victdria  rftgU 

.  566 

-    -310 

FlDca  m&Jor 

-  479 

tdres 

9S0.551 

FioU  flaricdrnis 

-  672 

Feit4icum  Utiricum 

.S95 

canlna 

-672 

Ferbdna  ance'na 

-  147 

fltcz  il'gniu  cittus 

-    99 

MeRndrfS  - 

.361 

y/lstiria  Consequitfia 

-  686 

tewTioides 

-  147 

cin^nsit 

-  311 

WcoigloridM          -  -  101 

Z&mia  angustifblia  .    SO 
ptiDgen*       -       -   906.  SG5 

ZiMa  Iterigkia.      -  .  546 

Zingiber  offlciniau  -  652 

Zisyphua  nepaltacit     -  -  306 

Zygop^tatum  afiriclLnum  -  550 


LIST  OF  FRUITS. 


Apples :  — 

Adam's  Pearmaln  -  264 
Annat  Scarlet  -  -  175 
Boston  Russet  -  -  264 
Braddick's  NonpareU  .  264 
Downton  Pippin  •  410 

Dutch  MIgnonne  .  264 
Forman*8  Crew  -  264 

Fulwood  .  -  271 

Herefordshire       Pear. 

main       -  -  264 

Hughes's  Golden  Pippin  264 
Kinff  Pippin  -  -  264 
Mactean's  Favourite  >  410 
Haigil  -  .  264 

Nonpareil  -  -  271 

Old  Golden  Pippin  261  271. 

410 
Old  Nonpareil  -  264 
Orange  Blenheim  -271 
Oslin       .  .        .  264 

Pomme-roy       -  .271 

Red  Cluster  -  -  271 
Ribston  Pippin  61.  264.  271. 

278 
Spencer  Pippin  .  271 

Sudbury  Beauty  -  410 

Summer  Golden  Plpfrin  264 
Sweeney  Nonpareil  >  264 
Winter  Redstreak  -  271 
Yorkshire  Green  -  271 

Apricots:  — 

Breda  .  .  964 

Brussels  .         61. 278 

Early  Red        •  .264 

Hemtkiike  >       -  264 

Large  Peach  -  -  264 
Large  Red       >  -264 

Moorpark  6L  281  278.  280. 

376 
Turkey       .        -       -264 

Cherries :  — 

BeUe  de  Choisy  .  .  264 
Bigarreau        >  .  520 

Black  Eagle  261  375.  462. 

520 
Black  TarUrlan  -  264 

Downton       •  --  264 

Early  Purple  Guigne  .  864 
Elton  .  .  264.375 
Kentish  .  -  590 

May  Duke  -  -  5S0 
Morello       •         -       .  582 

Dates  -  .  .649 

Figs  •  -       .  582 

Nerii,  evii,        -  .  468 

Gooseberries:  — 

Crompton*s       Sheba 
Queen  >  .284 


Gooseberries :  — 

Pitmaston  Green  Gage  264 
Taylor's  Bright  Venus  264 
Grapes,  cult.  .  W.  435. 596.  613 
Ahbee  .  .469 

Black  Damascus  -  571 

Black  Esperione  -  176 

Black  Frontignan  265.  176 
Black  Hamburg  -    61.  101. 

265.570 
Black  Lombardy  .  61.  265 
Black  Morocco  >  .265 
Black  Muscadel  .  107 

Black  Prince  -  107.  176 
Black  Raisin  -  107.285 
Black  Tripoli  .  .  571 
Cannon  Hall  Muscat  61.  265 
Charlesworth  Tokay  .  411 
Grissly  Frontignac  .  265 
New  BUck  Cluster  .  411 
Oldaker's    West's    St 

Peter's  -  -  107 

Purple  Constantsa  265.570 
Stillwell's  Sweetwater  -  571 
Syrian  >  .671 

Tokay  -  .965 

West^s  St.  Peter's  965. 571 
White  Constantia  -  57G 
White  FronUgnan  265.570 
White  Muscadine  .  176 
White  Muscat  176. 265i  411. 

570 
White  Portugal  .  571 

White  Raisin  -  -  286 
White  Sweetwater  285.  570 
WorUey  HaU       .       -  107 

Melons,  cuU.  .  .  904 

Egyptian  Green  Flesh  422. 

494 
Ispahan  422. 468 

Kew  Cantaloup  >  .  424 
King's  Favourite  -  424 
Old  Scarlet  Flesh  .  422 
Romana  .  .493 

Mulberry  .  .566 

Milsa.    See  Plantain. 

Nectarines :  — 

Imp^ratrice       .  -  401 

Violette  hAtive       -     .  266 

Orange  .       221  268. 66o 

Peach,  cuit.  .         .399 

Bellegarde  .        .266 

Gallande         *  .206 

New  variety  -     .  312 

Pears:  — 

Althorp  Crassane  -412 
Autumn  Bergamot  390.  411 
Bergamottc  de  PAques  402 
Beurr^  de  Flandres    .    266 


Pears:  — 

Beurrd  de  Noirchain  •  266 
Beurr6  Ranoe  >  S71 

Bringewood  -  .  406 
Broom  Park  .  -  408 
Brougham         .  .408 

Brown  Beurr^  .  402.411 
Cardillac  -  -  174 

Chaumontd  -  .  402 
Colmar  .  .402 

Crassane  .       402. 411 

Croft  CasUe  .  -  408 
Double  fleur  .  .  174 
Duchesse  d'Angoultate 

171  616 
Dunmore         -  >  408 

Eyewood       .  -  408 

Incomparable  Beurrft  .  266 
Jargonelle  -  390.402.411 
March  Bergamot  -  408 
Moccas  ...  408 
Monarch  -  .406 

Monsieur  le  Cur«  .  410 
Oakley  Park  Bergamot  408 
Pengethley       >  .  408 

P(Hre  de  Cleon  .410 

St.  Germain  >  .  402 
St.  Lexin         -  -  410 

Summer  Bergamot  .  S90 
Swan's  Egg  -  .390 
Uvedale's  St  Germain  .  410 
Van    Mons     Lfon    le 

Clerc        -  174. 616 

Windsor  .  .  390 

Pines :  — 

Pommerail       >  .609 

Queen       -       •  -  129 

Plantain :  — 

Dacca  .  .  175 

Plums :  — 

Dcnycr's  Victoria  .  286 
IXinmore  -        -  406 

Green  Gage  -  .266 
Imperatrice  •    61.  278 

Relnc  Claude         >         266 

Pumpkin       ...  670 

Strawberries :  — 

Alpine,  cuit.  .  89. 609 
American  Scarlet  .  266 
Black  Rosebcrry  .  266 

Coul  late  Scarlet  -  2H6 

Elton's  SecdUng  •  .296 
Gamstone  Scarlet  -  266 
Grove  End  Scarlet  266L  470 
Keen's  Seedling,  cult.  469. 
582.609. 
Kew  Pine  -         .582 

Myatt's  Pine  -  296.  302. 411 
Swainston  Seedling      .  609 


LIST  OF  CULINARY  VEGETABLES. 


Artichoke,  Jerusalem,  cult.  259 
Asparagus  ...  156 
Beet       .       .  .         .666 

Borecole       .  •  .296 

Broccoli  .  .       .    41 

Brussels  Sprouts  .  57, 461 


Caper,  ctttt.       .        -        -    46 

Carrot  -  47.  cult.  207.  302 

Eariy  Dutch  Horn       .  461 

White,  cult.         .       -  909 

Wild         .       .  .296 


Celery  : — 

Seymour's  White,  cult.    91 

l\iruip-rooted  .  i96 

Chicory,  cW/.      -        .       >    90 

Gourd       .  .  -  896 

Mushrooms  -  271.  cuiL  571.  420 


AGRICULTURAL   PLANTS,    AND   SOCIETIES. 
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Oaioof:—         •         -437.690 

Fauto     .      -       -ees 

Turkey,  emit.        -       -  207 
Ftaa  -  433 

Foiato,enlLS10.  S77,  S7&  3*6.316. 
cuU.  sua  CKtf .  395.  oiA.  415 


PoUtoet :  — 
Rohan 
Sweet 
Wild 

Scotch  Kale 

Shallot 


96 
S96 
S59 

57 
296 


Spinach  .  .  .437 

'nuOci  -  -  4t0 

Turnips  euli.  •  .  478 

Roughcwl's  Swediah  .   48 

YeUow  Dutch       •  -  104 


LIST  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PLANTS. 


Cknrer  :  — 

Bokhara         .  46L 
Black  nonaucfa 
yeliow 

J76raeam  distichum 
nikdum 


fiftrd.  Tulgftre     - 

101.  670 

ntidum 

-«78 

trifurcitum 

-278 

Indian  Corn 

-SW 

Madder 

-  673 

Mddia  Mttrm 

-(r74 

-  673 
-674 

-  670 
.  649 

-  38 


AfeUldtus  axbdrea     - 

officinklU 
7V<ticura  latlTuni   . 
Wheat,  new  ktads  of 


567.  fiia 
670 

-  46 
.    38 

-  38 


LIST 

OF  HORTICULTURAL,   BOTANICAL,  AND  FLORICULTURAL 

SOCIETIES. 


Aberdeenshire  Hort.  -  686 

Andorer.Hort.  -  •  -  680 
Barrowford  Pink  Shaw  .  681 
Bath  Royal  Hort.  and  Bot.  682 
Bath  Hoit.  .  .  -  683 
Bccf  ton  and  Chilwell  Flower 

Show         -  -  -  68« 

Berk*  Rojal  Hort  I  -  676 

Btggleawade  Hort  -  676 

Birmingham  Grand  Dahlia 

Exhibition  -  -  684 

Birmingham      GooMberry 

and  Flower  Show  •  684 

Brechin  Hort         -  -  688 

Briftot  and -Clifton  Dahlia 

Show  -  -  683 

Bttrton-upon>Trent  Hort  683 
Caledonian  Hort*  -  686 

Cambridge  FlorlsU'  Soc.  -  676 
Candnridge  Annual  Dahlia 

Show  -  -         -  676 

Cambridge  Hort.  -  -  676 
Cheltenham  Hort.  and  Flor.  680 
Chester  Flor.  and  Hort  -  676 
Chetterfleld        Gooteberry 

Show  -  -  -  678 

Cirencecter  fiort  -  -  680 
Cirencester  Hort  AMOcia- 

tion  -  -  -  680 

Clackmannanvhire  Hort  -  686 
Cornwall  Royal  Hort  -  676 
Coventry  Hort.       -  -  684 

Croydon  Dahlia  Show  -  684 
Decby  Gooteberry  Show  -  678 
Devon  and  Cornwall  Royal 

Hort.        -  -  -  678 

Doncaiter  Hort.  -  -  684 
Dover  Hort  -  •  -  681 
Dumftiet     and     Galloway 

Hoct  .  ...  686 
Dundee  Flor.  and  Hort  .  688 
Eaat  Surrey  Florists*  Soc  .  687 
Eltham  Hort.  and  Flor.  -  681 
Exeter  Hort.  -  -  -  680 
Exeter  Grand  Dahlia  Ex- 

bibition  -  •  -  680 
Falkirk  Hort.        -  -  689 

Felton  Flor.        -       -;       •  68& 

1840.    Dec 


F^te  Champ^tre  In  the  Bel- 
fast Bot  Gard.        .         -  600 
Fife  Hort  and  Flor.  -  687 

Forres  and  Nairn  Hort  .  688 
Gateshead  Ancient  Florists' 

Society        -  .         .680 

Grantham  Flor.  and  Hort  689 
Grantham  Carnation  Show  68<{ 
Guernsey  Hort         -  -  685 

Hampstead  Flor.  -  -  6t>8 
Hants  Hort.        -  .  680 

Hartwell  Gooseberry  Show  676 
Heath  Tulip  Show  -681 

Herts  Hort  .  .  .680 
Hexham  Flor.  and  Hort.  -  682 
Hinckley  Hort  and  Flor.  -  6K2 
Homcastle  Flor.  and  Hort.  683 
Huntingdonshire  Hort  -  6^1 
Ipswich  Flor.  -  .  68» 

Jersey  Agric  and  Hort.  •  685 
Kelso  Hort  -  -  -  689 
Kennoway  Flor.  and  Hort.  687 
Kent  and  Canterbury  Flor. 

and  Hort.         .       .       -  681 
Kilkenny  Hort.       -  -  GUO 

Kilmadock  and  Kincardine 
In  Monteith  Cottage; and 
Farm  Garden       -  -  687 

Kingston  Flor.  and  Hort.  -  684 
Leicestershire     Flor.    and 

Hort.         .  .  .682 

Lynn  Hort.         ...  682 
Maidstone  Hort.       .         .681 
Market  Drayton  Hort.  and 
Flor.  .  -  - 

Melbourne  Flor.  and  Hort.  682 
Melbourne  Gooset)erry  Show  682 
MctropoliUn  Soc.  of  Florists  682 
Middleton  Tulip  Show  .  682 
Middleton  Gooseberry  Show  682 
Newcastle  Bot  and  Hort  .  682 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hort  682 
Northwich  Flor.  and  Hort  676 
Norwich  Dahlia  Show  -  682 
Nottingham  Flor.  and  Hort  682 
Old     Lcnton      Gooseberry 

Show         ...  682 
Oxfordshire  Hort  -  682 

a 


I  Pitlessle  Hort. 
Pittville  Hort.  Assoc. 
Bedford  and  Bawtry  Hort 
Royal  Hort.  Soc.  of  Ireland  690 
Royal  Perthshire  Hort 
Salop  Flor.  and  Hort. 
Sandbach  Flor.  and  Hort  -  676 
Sheffield  Hort         •  -  684 

Sheffield  Class  Dahlia  Show  684 
Sheffield  Tulip  Show  -  684 

Sheffield  Pink  Show  -  684 

South  Essex  Hort.  -  .680 
South  London  Hort  .  688 

South  Walworth  Amateur 

Flor.        -  .  -688 

St.  Andrew'sHort.  and  Flor.  688 
Staflbrd  Flor.  and  Hort.  -  683 
Stamford  Flor.  and  Hort.  -  688 
Stirling  Hort.  -  .690 

St  Neot's  Hort  -       -  681 

Stockport     Annual    Tulip 

Show  •  .  .  676 

Stowmarket  Hort.  Soc.  .  684 
Sunderland  Flor.  and  Hort  680 
Trecan  Cottage*04rdening  677 
Uttoxcter  Hort  and  Flor.  -  684 
Vale  of  Evesham  Hort  and 

Flor.  -  -  -  684 

WakefleM  Flor.  .       -  684 

Wellington  Pink  Show  -  684 
Warrington  Tulip  and  Hort.  681 
West  Kent  Pmk  -  -681 
West     London      Amateur 

Dahlia       -         -  -  688 

West  Renfrewshire  Hort.  .  QIO 
Whitedeid  Pansy  Show  -  682 
Whitehaven  Flor.  and  Hort  678 
Wilt*  Hort.  .  .  .684 
Winchester  Pansy  Show  -  680 
Winchester  AuricuU  Show  680 
Wingham  Hort.  and  Flor.  -  681 
Wolverhampton  Hort.  .  684 
Wolverhampton  Tulip  Show  684 
Worcestershire  Hort  .  684 
Wrexham  Hort  .  -  685 
York  Hort      .       -  -  6M 

York  Hort.  Exhibition  .  634 
York  Amateur  Flor.  .  684 
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LIST  OF  GARDENS  AND  COUNTRY  SEATS. 


Abbotsbury    - 
Alton  Towers 


-477, 


.  103.  230.  S80 

348.  580 

Apthorpe       -  •        .331 

Arboretum,  Derby  -  15. 47.  59. 

73.  521 
Amo*s  Grove  -  -  -  584 
Arundel  Castle        -  -  477 

Ascot  Place  -  -  586 

Ashridge  -  -  84.  88.  9a  S07 
Aylshain  ...  668 

Bagshot  Park  -  .  593 

Bayfordbury  •  -  .588 
Bedgebury  Park     •  -  311 

Beech  Hill       .  .       .  342 

Beech  Hill  Park  .  -  5&* 
Beech  Lawn  -  -  585 

.  Belford  -  .  348.  583 

BelMy  Castle  -  .  476 

Belton  .  .  -  571 

Belvidere         -  •  342.  583 

BelToir  Castle         .  .332 

Benacre  Hall  >  .44 

Bicton    .         .  -  484.  608 

Billingbear  Park  -  -  678 
Blackheath  Park  .  .  181 
Blagdon  •  -       >  674 

Blaise  Castle  •  -  337 

Blickling  -  -      .  331 

Botanic  Gardens :  — 

Bartram's  -  .180 

Bath  .  .       .    43 

Belfast  -  363.  484.  567 

Birmingham  -  la  108. 150. 

501.546 

Calcutta  .  >  61*8 

Cambridge  .        -  479 

CarUruhe         .  .  578 

ChelMa     -  .110.  361 

Edinburgh    •  17&  895.  608 

Gilbault^s  .  .    68 

Glasgow   .  80. 147.  S94l  476 

Glasnevin  .  476.  594 

Kew      .  183,  184.  832.  365. 

505. 566.  586. 6S0. 601. 675 

Leyden       .       .       \  578 

Liverpool  -         -  361 

Munich    ...  578 

Mewburgh  .  645.  658 

Regent's  Park     .  18a  838. 

881. 514.  605 

Saharumpore       .       .     4 

Sheffield         .       .  59.  894 

St.  Augustine      -       .668 

St.  Petersburgh  .  546 

Sloane  Street    .  .86 

.  Trinity  CoUege     .  476.  546 

Boultibrook  .  379 

Bowood  -  -  358.  419 

Bracondale       ...  edO 

Bradley  House       >  -  585 

Bramshili       .  -       -  831 

Brcreton      >-         .  .331 

Bromley  Hill      •  .  84.  45 

Burghlcy  Houfe       -         .331 

Bury  Hill  -       .  413 

Caen  Wood      .      .  .566 

Calderstone       .  .     .  476 

Carclew     .  17.  83.  476.  549.  5»S 

Castle  Ashby       .       .  331.  670 

Castle  Hili    .  .  .391 

Castle  Martyr         .  .611 

Catton     .       .  .       .  600 

Charlton  House  .  345.  588 

Chauworth  .  ICiSw  107.  180. 186. 

203.  889. 875w  354.  377.  578 

Claremont       •  >  476. 581 

Closebum        •  >       -  308 

Cobham  Hall  -  .331 

Coliseum  •         .  586 

Cossey  Hall     844.  254.  87&  388. 

991.  393.  601 

Cowdray       .  .         -331 

Croome  Park      -  >  44, 45 

Dauby  Cottage       -  -  586 


Dean 

-  331 

Hatfield       - 

-  331 

Deepdene 

.  311 

Hayes 

-38$ 

Downton  Castle 

.  396 

Highclere 
Hoikham  HaU 

.       .  493' 

Dropmore 
Dyrham  Park 

-       &476 

-            -  666 

-    90 

Holland  Park 

*            .  SoS 

Dysart  House 

-271 

Holyrood 

-  9G8.  563 

Earlham  HaU 

-600 

Hoole  House 

*586 

East  Comb 

-348.581 

Hopetoun    - 

-  174 

Katington  Park 

-  389 

Horsforth  HaU 

-  965 

Elvaston  Castle 

-       -578 

Howick  HaU 

-  196 

EnTilie 

-  514 

Hungerton  HaU  - 

3B9.  348. 569 

Eyewood 

-  377 

Hyde  Park 

-       -  566 

Fence 

-  189 

Kensington  Palace            -  566 

Fonthin 

-  586.  615 

Kenwoid      . 

-    90 

Fortis  Green,  Muswell  Hill    49 
Forton  Cottage       -  -  678 

Gardens :  — 

Imperial  Vienna  .  597 

Kensin^on       -  -  570 

Leeds  zoological  and 

Botanical       -  -  566 

Ix>ndon  Horticultural  -81. 
83.  75.  139.  146.  15&  802, 
803.  809.  263. 893. 895. 303. 
318.  S46,  347. 394. 477.541. 
591.595.678. 
Royal,  Bavaria  -  674 

Surrey  Zoological  .  361 
Allen,  Hon.  W.  .    66 

Andersm),  DsTid,  Esq.  f71 
Balfour,  James,  f^q.  .  871 
Beadon,  Rev.  Frederick  476 
Brignold.  S.,  Esq.  -  600 
Chalmers,  Mrs.  -  410 

Child,  — ,  Esq.  -  .  470 
Crookshanks,  Hon.  G.  >  66 
Dunn,  Hon.  J.  H.  -  66 
Fox,  — ,  Esq.  -  -  484 
Friend,  John,  Esq.  -318 
Gamier,  Rev.  J.  .  489 

Goodenough,  Asa,  Esq-  69 
Gumey,  Mrs.  Jane  -  6C0 
Hamilton,  Peter,  Esq.  .  66 
Harrison,  Will.,  Esq.  .  489 
Hawley,  Ira,  Esq.  -  67 
Hewitt,  Rey.  Augustus  480 
lyes,  F.,  Esq.  -  -  600 
Jarvis,  W.  B.,  Esq.  -  67 
Johnson,  Mr.  •  .  567 
Markland,  Hon.  Geo.  -  66 
M'Nab.  Sir  Allen  Napier 65 
Merry.  R,  Esq.  -  -  COO 
Molson,  John,  Esq.  -  69 
Nerbitt,  Mrs.  Hamilton  508 
Penn,  John,  Esq.  •  180 
Powell,  Hon.  Chief  Jus- 
tice -  -  -  67 
Robinson,  Hon.  Chief 

Justice         -  -    67 

Rogers,  John,  Esq.  -  477 
Sscco,  Dr.         -  -  306 

Strutt,  Edward,  Esq.  -  181 
StruU,  George,  Esq.  -  121 
Strutt,  Jedediah,E<q..  1S1. 

186 

Sutor,  — ,  Esq.  •    65 

Taylor,  A.  Esq.    -       -  600 

Unthank.  C.  W.  Esq.  -  600 

Vivian,  John  Henry    •  477 

Warner,  W.  L.,  Esq.     601 

Wauchope,  John,  E^  -  871 

Wells,  Hon.  Joacph     -    66 

Willmore,  John,  Esq.  .  149 

Winnett,  Major  -    65 

Wise,  Rey.  H.     -       -  411 

Zanoli,  Baron        -  96.  304 

Gamstone  Park        -         -  178 

Gosfurd  House  -        -  870 

Grove  Hill      .  -       -  508 

Haffleld        .  .  -  419 

Hafton  Gardens        .        -  567 

Hagley  -  -         .368 

Hardwick       -  -       -  331 

Harlaxton  Manor    -         .  389 

Harringay        .  .  342. 584 


Keswick        •  -         -  668 

Kingsbury     -  80. 131.  88a  833. 
Sm.  893.  345.  419.  548 
Kirby  -  -  -  331 

Knepp  CasUe     -  -  SS.  101 

KnighUey  Park  -  -  510 
Knole        -  -       .  86.  331 

Knypersly    .  -  .  596 

Langley  Farm        -  -  479 

LangleyHaU  -  -    44 

Leeds  Abbey    -  -      .  387 

Levens  Hall    -       .  •663 

Lime  Grove       *  •    >  666 

Litchurch  VUU  -  .  101 
Littlecote  .  •   -  331 

Longleat        -  -         -  331 

Maeslougb  Castle  -  -807 
Margam        .  -  .  498 

Melville  House  -  -  875 
Merevale  HaU         -  -  884 

Moseley  Hall  -  -  -  099 
Newington  Lodge  -  -  870 
Nurseries :  — 

Adams*s  -  -    67 

Albion  (Stoke  Newlogton) 

Bagshot  •  •  146 

Barrett's  (Wakefield)  .  899 
Belonge's  .  -  67 

Berkhampstead  -  -  45 
Blinkbonny      .  -    68 

Canterbury  44. 47.  909.  541 
Chandler's        -  -  801 

Chester       •  •       .   44 

Clapton  .  46.  S38.  343 

Cl«rend<m  (Jersey)  -  174 
Colvili's  (King's  Road)  186 
CuUis's  -  -586 

Durham  Down  -  486 

Exeter       -  -  310. 593 

Fleming's  -         -    67 

Forest's  (Kensington)  -  840 

609 
Forres    .  .  -  153 

Fulham     -  11.  47.  73.  363. 

541 
Hammersmith.  -  565k  676 
Handsworth  -  -  98 
Hooker'k  -  •  476 

Hope  ...  606 
Inverleitb         -  .  £70 

Jeckeli's  -  -67 

Kilmarnock  •  .97 
Knight's  Exotic  .  147.  838. 
868.  31L  346. 578 
Lavender  HIU  -  .311 
Leith  Walk  .  .  46 
Loddices  -  -  114  801 
Logairs    .  •       -    67 

Mackie's    -  .  476. 548 

Mansfield's  -  -  67 
Mile  End    -  -      .  490 

Milford       .  .  37. 656 

Montreal  -  -    68 

NorbltoQ  -  -  311 

Pine-Apple  -  -  1.  343 
Ripon  .  .594 

RoUlson'to  .'         .  SOi 

Sawbridgeworth  .  11. 47. 
lOa  863.  541 
Shepherd's       -  -   68 


r 

i  Southampton        -  47&  565 

I  SL  Hdier  (Jeraey)       -  S71 

H  Tuiaton  -  -    98 

t  Oakfleld  IxMlge   .      .258.388 

I*  OAk  House    .         -  .586 

Ctefatettyre  Home      .       -  567 

Oabcrtoo        .  -         -  479 

Owaton  .  .         .476 

Paia^  Hill        -         .       .  586 

Bentlergare         .       -       .480 

Penrioe  Castle        -  -  480 

Pttfbar  .         .  .  S71 

Pitmaiton    -       -  410. 414. 476 

Priory         -  -  -  585 

Badford  Cottage       -         .586 

RMbtOQ        .  -  .331 

lUTinstuoB  Hall  -44 

RedlcaT  -  .  477. 586 

Betcot'e  Turk.       «  -  006 
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Ripley  CuUe  -  -  .  269 
RollertOD  HaU  .         .  476 

RoMmont        •  >       -  594 

Rom  Park       *       •  •  S71 

RoMie  Priory  -  -  -  85S 
Scone  Palace  •       >  -250 

Sketty  Hall       -  -    .   476 

Somerford  HaU  -       -  476 

South  Lodge,  Enfield  -  dS28 
Spoflbrth  -  150.  SS5.  34&  476 
Springfield        -  -  102  616 

Stoke  Edith  Park  -  -597 
Stoneham  Park       .  .  476 

Stow  .  .  4&  387. 588 

Stratton  Park  -  .667 

Studiey  Royal  .         -384 

Sron  .  48. 183. 131.  344.  500 
Temple  Newsbam  •  «  331 
Theobald's    -  -  -587 

Thirlettaine  Castle  .  567 


XiX 


Town  Close 

•       .  600 

Trent  Park 

.  34iS 

Trentham  Hall    - 

-d4S.  580 

Valentines 

-  311 

Valley  Field 

-       .408 

Vine  Cottage 

.  189 

Wardour  Castle 

-586 

Warwick  CasUe 

-  615 

Welbeck       .  101. 

177.  399.  fi94 

Wemyss  Castle 

.  871 

Wentworth  House 

.  185.550 

West  Heath 

-  583 

Westwood 

-       -331 

Whitmore  Lodge 

.       -  145 

Woburn:       .  14&  80S.  29S.  476 

Wollaton 

-331.500 

Woodlands 

-588.584 

Wootton  Lodge 

-348.579 

Worksop  Manor 

-  477 

Worttey  HaU 

-  lOff 
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fififiL 
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Hooker's  Journal  of  Botany,  300. 
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Kittoe's  Illustrations  of  Indian  Architecture,  356. 
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Kollar's  Treatise  on  Insects,  99. 
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88.  »-i™-» 
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Alps,  817. 
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Lindley's  Appendix  to  the  Botanical  Register,  91^ 
Lindley's  Botanical  Register,  18.  145.  801.  898. 

343. 545.  593. 
Lindley's  Report  on  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew. 

365. 
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Loudonjs  Arboretum  Britannlcum,  11. 
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Loudon's,  Mrs., Companion  to  the  Ladies'  Flower- 

Garden,  967. 
Loudon*s,,Mr8.,  Gardening  for  Ladles,  967.  350, 
Loudon's,' Mrs.,  Ladies*  Flower.Garden  of  Or- 
namental Annuals,  19.  86<.  StitSL 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Report  on  the  nem  Species  and  Varieties  of  Hardy  Trees 
and  Shrubs  raised  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  since  the 
last  Report f  made  in  October ^  1838,  and  published  in  the  '*  Gardener's 
Magazine/*  vo].  xiv.  p.  581.  Drawn  up  for  the  ^*  Gardener's  Ma* 
gazme "  bj  Mr.  Gordon,  Foreman  of  the  Arboretum,  by  Permis- 
sion  of  the  Council  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

/?ANUNcuLA''cEiE.  —  ClSmatis  grata  Wall.  This  species  was 
raised  from  Himalayan  seeds  presented  to  the  Society  by  Dr. 
Royle;  it  is  quite  hardy,  and  a  free  grower,  flowering  in  Oc- 
tober. The  flowers  are  small,  like  those  of  C  virgini^na,  to 
which  it  seems  nearly  related,  but  with  much  smaller  leaves.  It 
was  received  by  the  Society  under  the  name  of  C  nepai^nsis,  but 
upon  flowering  it  proved  to  be  C.  grata  of  Dr.  Wallich  ;  C  ne- 
palensis  being  one  of  those  species  which,  like  C  montana  WaU^y 
flower  in  May.     It  is  not  yet  introduced. 

Clematis  [cirrhosa']  polymdrpha  Lodd.  This  is,  I  think, 
only  a  large,  but  very  distinct,  variety  of  Clematis  calyclna  Ait.^ 
with  large  spotted  flowers,  and  foliage  double  the  size.  It  is 
probably  the  true  Clematis  baie&rica  of  Persoon,  as  one  of  the 
plants  in  the  Society's  collection  was  received  from  the  Hon.  W. 
Fox  Strangways  as  the  true  C.  baiekrica.  The  specific  name 
balearica  is  often  applied  to  C.  flammula  rotundifolia,  which  is 
the  same  as  C  fragrans,  the  subevergreen  variety  of  C.  flam- 
mula. 

Clematis  Hendersonii  Chandler.  This  beautiful  hardy  creeper 
should  be  in  every  collection,  and  trained  on  every  suburban 
cottage,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  the  genus^  with 
large  bright  purple  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  profusion 
from  June  to  September.  Jt  appears  as  if  it  had  been  raised  be- 
tween C.  integrifolia  and  C.  Viticella,  but  it  is  decidedly  ligneous. 
It  was  raised  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Henderson,  F.H.S.,  Pine-apple  Place. 
The  plants  in  the  Society's  collection  were  presented  by  Messrs. 
Chandler  and  Mr.  Henderson. 

Clematis  [campaniflbra']  parmflhra  Dec.  The  Society  is  in- 
debted to  the  late  M.  Fischer  of  Gottingen  for  this  ?  species. 

It  is  very  nearly  related  to  C.  campaniflora  Arh.  Brit.  p.  242., 
Vol.  XVI.  — No.  118.  b 
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but  has  flowers  only  one  half  the  size,  and  the  plant  is  of  slen- 
derer growth ;  but  the  colour  of  the  flowers  and  the  plant  in  other 
respects  is  nearly  the  same,  and  it  is  probably  only  a  variety  of 
C,  campaniflora. 

The  following  prove  to  be  the  same  as  Clematis  campani- 
flora Arb.  Britj  viz.  C,  viornoides  Schrader  and  C  Viticella  bac- 
cata  Dec. 

Berberaceje. —  Berberis  [?  ib^rica']  glaiica  Booth.  This  is 
a  distinct  but  rather  slender  plant,  with  small  but  very  glaucous 
leaves,  and  is  nearly  related  to  B,  ibdrica.  It  was  received  from 
Messrs.  Booth  of  Hamburg,  but  it  is  in  other  collections  under 
the  false  name  of  B.  tlicifolia;  but  the  true  B.  flicif6lia  of  Forst. 
is  the  same  as  the  B.  heteroph^lla  of  Juss.,  a  plant  found  near 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  while  the  present  plant  is  probably  from 
the  Altai  or  Caucasus. 

Berberis  carolinidna  Nutt.  This  is  only  a  variety  of  B. 
canadensis  (or  rather  of  B.  vulgaris),  with  long  narrow  leaves ; 
and,  as  a  variety  of  the  common  berberry,  is  very  distinct  and 
rather  singular, 

Berberis  [vidgdrisl  provincidlis  Schrader.  This  ?  species  has 
dark  brown  shoots,  with  few  spines,  red  fruit,  and  rather  shining 
leaves,  which  are  retained  longer  than  on  most  of  the  varieties  of 
B,  vulgaris.  It  seems  as  if  it  were  intermediate  between  B.  vul- 
garis and  B.  sinensis,  and  it  is  probably  only  a  rather  distinct 
variety  of  B.  vulgaris.  The  plant  was  received  from  the  late 
M.  Fischer  of  Gottingen,  as  the  true  B.  provincialis ;  that 
generally  sold  in  nurseries  for  B,  provincialis  not  being  different 
from  -B.  vulgaris. 

Berberis  [vulgaris']  lucida  Schrader.  This  is  only  the  common 
Berberis  vulgaris,  with  rather  larger  and  brighter  leaves. 

Berberis  [vulgaris']  ewar^/wa/a  Willd.,  Arb.  Brt.  p.  303.  This 
is  only  a  rather  strong-growing  variety  of  B.  vulgaris,  but  not 
very  distinct.     It  was  received  from  M.  Fischer  of  Gottingen. 

Berberis  [vulgaris]  spathuldta  Schrader.  This  also  is  only  a 
very  slight  variety  of  B.  vulgaris. 

Ac^HA^CEJE, —  A'cer  [eriocdrpa]  Pdvia  Booth.  This  is  only  a 
variety  of  A.  eriocdrpa,  with  the  leaves  a  little  more  divided,  and 
the  upper  surface  wrinkled  like  some  of  the  pavias,  which  I  sup- 
pose induced  Messrs.  Booth  to  give  this  variety  of  (Sir  Charles 
Wager's)  maple  so  absurd  a  name.     • 

A^er  [campestre]  tairica  Dr.  Fischer.  This  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  endless  varieties  of  ^cer  campestre,  with  less  divided  and 
larger  leaves,  but  decidedly  only  a  variety  of  the  common  maple. 

i2HAMNA^CEiE.  —  Ccanothus  thyrsifhrus  Lindl.  This  hand- 
some species  is  very  distinct  from  C.  azureus.  It  has  much 
smaller  and  rounder  leaves,  and  rather  flat  panicles  of  bright 
blue  flowers.     It  is  the  C.  ovatus  cyaneus  of  the  Continental  col- 
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lections,  and  was  presented  to  the  Society  by  Messrs.  Booth  and 
Messrs.  Baumann. 

LtEGmiiNO^SJB.  —  Sophora  heptaph^Ua  Bentham.  A  small* 
flowering  species,  probably  from  China,  which  has  proved  quite 
hardy,  but  of  little  beauty.     It  flowers  in  October. 

Genista  tinctbria  JlbrepLeno.  This  pretty  double-flowered 
▼ariety  of  the  common  dyer's  broom  was  received  from  Messrs. 
Young  of  Epsom. 

E,ysenh&rd£\2i  amorpkStdes  LindL,  Bot  Reg.  Miscell.  SB.  1839, 
H.  et  B.,  vol.  vL  t.  592.,  Don's  Mill.  vol.  ii.  p.  234.  A  very 
curious  and  ornamental  plant  raised  from  Mexican  seeds,  pre« 
sented  to  the  Society  by  G.  F.  Dickson,  Esq.,  F.H.S.  It  is 
hardy,  and  resembles  a  small-leaved  species  of  Amorpha,  with 
numerous  spikes  of  small  flowers. 

.SosA^CEA.  —  Spira^'a  Bdiantifolia  is  the  same  as  S.  vaccinii- 
folia  Don. 

SpiriB^a  laxiflbra  Lindl.,  Bot  Reg.  Miscell.  89.  1839.  This 
species  very  much  resembles  in  foliage  and  habit  S.  vacciniifblia 
tkc.^  but  has  rather  large  loose  panicles  of  white  flowers.  It 
was  raised  in  the  garden  of  the  Society,  from  seeds,  presented  by 
the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  from  the  North  of  India. 

Spirce'^a  cuneiJUia  Wall.,  Bot,  Reg.  Miscell.  87.  1839.  This 
is  the  same  as  those  sold  in  the  nurseries  about  London  under 
the  following  names:  — S.  argentea,  &  nil  tans,  and  S.  canescens. 
The  first  name  (argentea)  belongs  to  a  plant  from  New  Granada, 
H.  et  B.  vol.  vi.  t.  562.,  not  yet  introduced ;  the  others  are  names 
applied  by  different  authors.  &  cuneifolia  is  quite  hardy,  and  is 
a  native  of  the  North  of  India. 

Spiraea  ZdndleyBXia,  Wall.  This  fine  species  belongs  to  the 
section  Sorbdria^  with  large  pinnate  and  finely  serrated  leaves. 
It  is  very  hardy,  and  a  great  addition  to  this  beautiful  family  of 
shrubs.  Raised  in  the  garden  of  the  Society,  from  seeds  received 
from  Dr.  Royle. 

Crattegus  [spathtddta]  ge6rgica  Lodd.  (not  of  Douglas).  This 
is  certainly  distinct  from  C.  microcarpa  Lindl.^  which  is  C  spa- 
ihulata  Arb.  Brit.y  but  nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  that  species, 
with  the  leaves  five-lobed,  on  longer  footstalks,  and  rather 
smaller,  while  those  of  C.  microcarpa  are  mostly  three-lobed, 
and  broader.  C  microcarpa  and  this  variety  were  the  only 
Cratse^gi  killed  in  the  Society's  very  extensive  collection  by  the 
winter  of  1837-8. 

Cratai^gus  pectindta  of  some  collections  is  the  same  as  C.  coc- 
dnea  corallina  Arb.  Brit. 

Crataegus JUisca  Jacq.  Plants  were  raised  from  seeds  received 
from  Baron  Jacquin,  under  the  above  name;  they  have  large 
prominent  buds  and  cut  leaves,  like  C.  nigra  or  C.  purpurea. 

CotoneAster  [(r)  htixifdlia^  margindta  LindL    This  pretty  plant 
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comes  nearest  to  C.  &uxif61ia,  nvith  rather  larger  leaves,  nvhich 
are  covered  thickly  on  the  under  side  and  margin  with  a  dense 
white  tomentum.  It  was  raised  in  the  garden  from  seeds,  sent  to 
the  Society  by  Dr.  Falconer,  from  the  Saharunpore  Botanic 
Garden. 

Colone&ster  dentictddta  H.  et  B.  vol.  vi.  t.  S56.  This  distinct 
species  was  raised  from  seeds  collected  by  M.  Hartweg,  the 
Society's  collector  in  Mexico ;  and,  as  the  Society  has  distributed 
a  large  quantity  of  the  seeds  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society,  it  will 
soon  become  common.  It  is  probably  not  so  hardy  as  the  other 
species  of  Cotoneaster,  not  one  of  which  was  killed  by  the  winter 
of  1837-8  in  the  Society's  garden. 

Philadelpha^cea.  —  Deutzia,  corymbbsa  Lindl.,  Bot.  Reg. 
Miscell.  No.  49.  1839.  This  I  mentioned  in  my  report  of  last 
year  (Vol.  XIV.  p.  582.)  under  the  name  of  D.  can6scens  Sieboldts 
but,  when  the  plants  flowered  in  the  Society's  collection,  they 
proved  to  be  the  same  as  D.  corymbosa  Royle,  figured  in  Royle's 
Illustrations^  plate  46.  fig.  2. 

GROSSULA^CEiE. —  Ribes  iGrossuldria']  hinudayhnuum  Royle. 
This  was  raised  from  seeds  presented  to  the  Society  by  br. 
Royle,  and  seems  hardly  different  from  the  R,  Grossularia. 

jS^axifra^ge^.  —  Hydr&ngea  altissima  W^all.  This  curious 
species  was  raised  in  the  garden  of  the  Society,  from  seeds  sent 
by  Dr.  Falconer,  the  superintendant  of  the  Hon.  £.  I.  Comp. 
Botanic  Garden  at  Saharunpore ;  but  the  plants  are  too  small 
at  present  for  me  to  say  more  than  to  record  its  introduction. 

Capri  FOLiA^CEiE  §  Lonice^rjb^. — LoniceraLedeboArii  Eschsch* 
This  very  distinct  species  comes  nearest  to  the  L.  iuvolucrata, 
but  is  quite  distinct ;  it  has  much  smaller  leaves,  and  yellower 
flowers.     The  plant  was  received  from  Messrs.  Booth. 

Caprifolium  (sempervirens)  BrdwnW,  This  is  a  fine  variety 
of  the  trumpet  honeysuckle  raised  by  Messrs.  Brown  of  Slough, 
and  which,  I  think,  should  bear  their  name,  as  indicating  the 
place  of  its  origin.  It  has  larger  and  rather  brighter  flowers 
than  the  common  one,  and,  as  a  variety,  is  a  great  acquisition. 

^RiCA^CEiE.  —  AndramedB,  Drummdndii?  Hooker.  This  dis- 
tinct species  was  given  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  J.  Cunningham  of 
Edinburgh.  It  is  rather  a  slender-growing  plant,  with  the  young 
leaves  covered,  as  well  as  the  young  shoots,  with  A  scurf  like 
those  of  an  jElae^nus. 

A'rbutus  specibsa  Dickson.  This  beautiful  species  has  long, 
lanceolate,  finely  serrated  leaves,  glaucous  on  the  under  side, 
and  bright  green  on  the  upper.  It  will  probably  form  a  large 
bush,  or  small  tree.  It  was  raised  in  the  garden  of  the  Society, 
from  seeds,  presented  by  G.  F.  Dickson,  Esq.  F.H.&,  collected 
in  Mexico. 

PemettyBi  Cummingii    Lodd.      This  is  nearly  related  to  P. 
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teucroD^ta,  but  differs  from  that  species  in  having  larger,  less 
serrated,  and  more  ovate  leaves.  It  was  given  to  the  Society  by 
Messrs.  Loddigres. 

ooLANA  CE^.  —  Liycium  rigidum  Booth.  This  very  distinct 
species  has  rather  long  linear  leaves  and  stiff  shoots,  resembling 
Zr.  afrum  in  having  its  glaucous  appearance. .  It  is  probably  a 
Dative  of  China  or  the  North  of  India,  and  was  presented  to 
the  Society  by  Messrs.  Booth  of  Hamburg. 

Ei^AG}ifACE]E,-^KUedgnus  paroifolia  Royle.  This  was  raised 
from  seeds  for  which  the  Society  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Royle,  who 
has  been  the  means  of  introducing  so  many  fine  plants  from  the 
North  of  India*  It  is  very  distinct,  with  small  round  leaves, 
and  said  to  be  quite  hardy.  There  is  a  figure  of  it  in  Dr.  Royle's 
beautiful  Illustrations  of  the  Flora  of  Northern  India,  t.  81.  fig.  1. 

^^daignus  [hortensis"]  songirica  Fisch.  This  is  only  a  variety 
of  £  hortensis.     It  was  received  from  Dr.  Fischer. 

UhMiJLCRM.  —  Pldnera,  xdmifblia  Baumann,  Planers  Ome* 
linr  Arb.  Brit.  ITiis  seems  only  a  dwarf  variety  of  P.  Ri- 
cbardfV,  but  rather  distinct ;  at  all  events  it  is  as  distinct  as  many 
of  the  kinds  of  C/^lmus  which  are  recorded  in  books  as  distinct 
species.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  as  P.  aquitica,  which  is  one  of 
the  synonymes  of  P.  Gm^lini  in  Arb,  Drit^ 

BetitliC'czm, — Philippodindron  hetulindes*  This  is  the  B^tula 
b^lla  of  Messrs.  Booth,  and  of  other  Continental  collections,  and 
is  the  plant  which  so  much  noise  was  made  about  at  Paris  two 
years  ago,  *^  it  being  then  named  to  compliment  their  citizen 
king,'*  and  having  there  just  flowered,  for  the  first  time,  I  believe, 
in  Europe.  It  is  also  known  under  the  name  of  the  New  Zea- 
land Birch,  but  the  plant  is  not  hardy,  being  destroyed  by  a  few 
degrees  of  frost 

CoRYLA^CEiE.  —  Qjuhcus  falkenbergimis  Booth,  Arb.  Brit, 
vol*  iii.  p.  1926.  This  appears  to  be  only  one  of  the  varieties 
of  Q.  sessilifl6ra,  with  rather  narrower  leaves ;  and,  like  some  of 
the  other  varieties  it  retains  its  leaves  longer,  and  in  mild 
winters  would  no  doubt  become  subevergreen.  This  is  one  of 
the  so-called  distinct  species  introduced  to  the  Woburn  collec* 
tion  about  two  years  back.  The  plant  in  the  Society's  collection 
was  presented  by  Messrs.  Booth. 

Cdrpinus  Carpinizza  Jacquin,  This  is  rather  a  distinct  and 
curious  spreading  plant,  resembling  C.  f^tulus,  but  with  the 
leaves  more  pointed,  and  numerous  small  shoots ;  and  is  said  to 
be  better  adapted  for  making  hedges  than  the  common  hornbeam, 
and  particularly  dwarf  ones.  It  was  received  from  Dr.  Fischer 
and  Baron  Jacquin. 

TAXA^cEiE. — Taams  nudfera  Pers.  This  plant  has  proved  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  should  be  in  every  choice  collection  of  hardy 
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trees  and  shrubs*     It  certainly  appears  more  like  a  species  of 
Taxodium  than  of  Taxus. 

CoNi^FER-s:. — Vinits  Gerardikna  Arb.  Brit,  p.  2254<«  Leaves 
S  in  a  sheath.  The  seeds  from  which  the  Neoza  pine  was 
raised  in  the  garden  of  Society,  and  for  the  first  time  true,  were 
received  from  His  Excellency  Lord  Auckland,  who  transmitted 
them  overland  to  Dr.  Lindley ;  he  being  aware,  before  he  left 
England,  that  all  the  plants  sold  by  the  nurserymen,  or  raised  by 
private  individuals,  under  the  above  names,  were  nothing  more 
than  P.  longifolia.  The  young  plants  are  very  robust,  and,  like 
those  oF  ^bies  Smith/aim,  the  points  of  the  young  plants  recurve 
towards  the  ground,  a  thing  I  never  observed  before  in  any  of 
the  true  pines.     This  species  is  quite  hardy. 

Vtnm  Teocote  Arb.  Brit,  p.  2266.  Leaves  S  in  a  sheath. 
A  large  quantity  of  cones  of  this  species,  received  from  M. 
Harlweg,  were  distributed  by  the  Society.  It  is  a  very  distinct 
S-leaved  species,  with  very  small  cones,  remarkably  like  those 
of  the  P,  sylv^stris.  The  drawing  of  the  cone  in  the  Arb.  Brit. 
is  too  large,  and  is  probably  that  of  P.  leioph^Ua.  It  is  from 
the  OcotOlo,  and  grows  from  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  high.  The  seeds 
have  vegetated  freely. 

Pinus  pdttda  Arb.  Brit  p.  2267«  Leaves  3  in  a  sheath* 
This  is  another  pine,  of  which  a  large  quantity  oF  the  seeds 
were  distributed  by  the  Society.  It  is  a  5-leaved  species,  with 
the  cones  growing  in  clusters  of  six  or  eight ;  they  are  very 
hard,  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour,  mostly  horn-shaped,  and 
from  3  to  4  in.  long.  It  is  from  Guajolot6,  growing  60  or  70  Feet 
high.     The  seeds  have  vegetated  freely. 

yinus  Hartwegii  Lindl.  Bot  Reg.  Miscel.  95.  1837.  Leaves 
4 — 5  in  a  sheath.  This  very  handsome  pine  was  collected  by 
M.  Hartweg  for  the  Society,  and  in  compliment  to  him  it 
has  been  named  by  Dr.  Lindley.  It  is  very  curious  in  having 
the  leaves  mostly  four  in  a  sheath,  but  sometimes  five.  The 
cones  are  4  in.  long,  slightly  curved,  tapering  to  a  point,  and  of 
a  dark  brown  colour,  with  the  scales  nearly  flat.  M.  Hartweg 
sent  it  from  the  Campanario,  where  he  found  it  a  tree  4*0  or  50 
feet  high,  and  beginning  to  appear  where  the  oyamel,  or  ^^bies 
religiosa,  ceases  to  grow,  about  9000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  hence 
It  will  prove  hardy.  The  seeds  have  been  distributed  largely, 
and  have  vegetated  tolerably  well. 

Vtnus  DevomkuB.  LindL^  Bot.  Reg.  Miscel.  96.  1809.  Leaves 
5  in  a  sheath.  This  noble  species  of  pine  has  the  leaves  five  in 
a  sheath,  and  nearly  a  foot  long.  The  cones  are  about  10  in. 
long,  3^  in.  broad  at  the  base,  and  tapering  to  a  blunt  point,  with 
the  scales  nearly  flat.  It  is  the  "  Pino  bianco,"  or  "  Pino 
real "  of  the  Mexicans,  and  was  raised  in  the  garden  of  the 
Society  from  seeds  collected  by  M.  Hartweg,  who  describes  it 
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as  a  hardy  tree  from  60  ft.  to  80  ft.  high,  found  on  the  Ocotillo, 
between  Real  del  Monte  and  Regla.  Dr.  Lindley  has  given  it 
the  above  name,  in  corapiiment  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devon* 
shire^  P.H.S.     The  seeds  have  vegetated  freely. 

Pim»  BmseUiBnvL  Lindl.j  Botanical  Reg.  Miscel.  97.  1839. 
Leaves  5  in  a  sheath.  This  fine  pine  has  the  leaves  five  in  a 
sheath)  and  rather  slender.  The  cones  are  about  8  in.  long, 
2  in.  broad  at  the  base,  and  terminating  in  a  point,  with  the 
scales  elevated  into  a  small  pyramid.  It  was  found  by  M. 
Hartweg  on  the  road  from  San  Pedro  to  San  Pablo,  and  by 
bim  transmitted  to  the  Society,  and  the  seeds  have  been  largely 
distributed  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society.  Dr.  Lindley  has 
named  it  in  compliment  to  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford.  The 
seeds  haTe  grown  freely. 

Plnus  macrophylla  Lindi.,  Bot.  Reg.  Miscel.  98. 1859.  Leaves 
5  in  a  sheath.  This  splendid  pine  seems  to  be  very  scarce,  as 
M.  Hartweg  only  found  one  small  tree.  The  leaves  on  the  spe* 
cimens  sent  home  are  mfives^  14  or  15  inches  long,  very  robust^ 
and  resembling  those  of  the  pinaster.  The  cones  are  about  6  in. 
long,  and  S  in.  broad  at  the  base,  tapering  to  a  point ;  the  scales 
are  strongly  hooked  backwards,  like  those  of  Pinus  CoultdnV, 
and  are  very  hard«     The  seeds  have  grown  remarkably  well. 

Pinus  Pseudo-Strobus  Lindl.,  Bot.  Reg.  Miscel.  99.  1839. 
Leaves  5  in  a  sheath.  This  is  another  of  M.  Hartweg's  very 
valaable  new  pines,  with  the  leaves  in  fives,  about  6  in.  longi 
glaucous,  and  very  slender.  The  cones  are  about  5  in.  long, 
pointed,  and  curved,  with  the  scales  nearly  flat.  It  is  very  com- 
mon at  Anganguco,  about  8000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  no  doubt 
will  prove  quite  capable  of  enduring  even  such  severe  winters  as 
that  of  1837-8.     The  seeds  have  grown  well. 

PimdS  apidcdnsis  Lindl.,  Bot.  Reg.  Miscel.  100.  1839.  Leaves 
5  in  a  slieath.  This  very  distinct  species  has  the  leaves  in  fives, 
much  shorter  than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  very  glaucous.  The 
cones  are  also  much  smaller,  being  rather  larger  than  a  hen's  egg ; 
they  are  ovate,  covered  closely  with  pyramidal  elevations,  which 
are  sometimes  prolonged  into  a  hook,  particularly  those  nearest 
the  base  and  point*  M.  Hartweg  found  it  growing  50  ft.  high 
in  the  ravines  near  Apulco.  (Don^  in  the  last  edition  of  Sweet's 
Hcrt.  Brit.y  has  called  this  P.  acapulcensis,  but  probably  by 
mistake.) 

Vlnus  oocdrpa  Schiede,  Bot.  Reg.  Miscel.  23.  1839,  Gard. 
Mag.  vol.  XV.  p.  237-  fig-  44.  Leaves  5  in  a  sheath.  This  spe-* 
cies  has  the  leaves  about  8  or  10  inches  long,  very  slender,  and 
five  in  a  sheath.  The  cones  are  egg-shaped  (as  the  name  implies), 
very  hard,  above  the  middle  size,  and  the  scales  slightly  elevated 
and  very  smooth,  having  the  appearance  of  being  varnished.  The 
cones  are  mostly  solitary.     It  was  found  by  M.  Hartweg,  near 
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the  Volcano  of  Jorulla,  forming  a  tree  from  SO  ft*  to  40  ft.  high ; 
and  Dr.  Lindley  thinks  that  it  is  one  of  the  less  hardy  species. 
The  seeds  have  vegetated  freely. 

Vtnus  Llaveana.  Schiede^  Arb.  Brit.  p.  22*67.)  and  Gard.  Mag. 
vol.  XV.  p.  128.  fig.  23.  Leaves  5  in  a  sheath.  M.  Hartweg 
has  sent  to  the  Society  a  large  quantity  of  seeds  of  this  species. 
The  seeds  are  very  large,  and  he  says  they  are  sold  in  the  mar- 
kets of  Mexico  as  those  of  the  stone  pine  in  the  South  of  Europe. 
The  seeds  are  tolerably  good,  and  have  vegetated.  This  species 
grows  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  high  on  the  Cardonal,  near  Zimapan. 
You  mentioned  in  Vol.  XIV.  p.  530.  that  Messrs.  Low  had  raised 
a  large  number  of  plants  of  this  species  from  imported  seeds;  but 
this  is  not  the  case,  as  I  called  there  a  short  time  ago,  and,  on 
examining  their  young  Mexican  pines,  I  found  those  which  were 
raised  were  probably  P.  Teocbte^  or  leioph^IIa,  or  perhaps  a  neoo 
species,  i»ith  very  small  co7ies»  [The  information  was  given  to  us ; 
we  did  not  see  the  young  plants.] 

Vtntis  Montezumss  Arb.  Brit,  p.  2272.  Leaves  5  in  a  sheath. 
This  is  another  of  M.  Hartweg's  large  collection  of  Mexican 
pines,  with  five  leaves  in  a  sheath,  and  the  cones  very  like,  but 
about  double  the  size  of,  those  of  P.  Hartw^g/i.  The  reduced 
figure  of  the  cone,  fig.  2184.  of  the  Arb.  BriL^  is  very  good,  but 
fig.  2185.  is  doubtful.  The  tree  grows  from  40  ft.  to  50  fl.  bigh» 
on  the  road  to  the  Sumate.     The  seeds  have  grown  freely. 

Vlnm  leiophyUa  Schiede,  Arb.  Brit  p.  2273.  Leaves  in  a 
sheath.  This  is  another  of  M.  Hartweg's  collection  of  Mexican 
pines,  with  very  small  cones  and  long  slender  leaves.  It  is  the 
"  Ocote  chino"  of  the  Mexicans,  and  a  most  valuable  timber  tree, 
growing  from  60  ft.  to  100  fl.  high,  and  the  timber  is  so  hard  as 
to  resist  the  carpenter's  plane.  Its  chief  range  is  about  7000  fU 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  mountains  of  Anganguco.  It 
is  most  probably  very  different  from  the  P.  leiophjrlla  of  Mr. 
Lambert,  of  which  there  are  plants  at  Dropmore;  but,  as  there 
has  been  a  large  quantity  of  good  cones  sent  home  by  M. 
Hartweg,  and  distributed  by  the  Society,  it  will  soon  become 
common  in  collections,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  whether  or  not  it 
is  distinct.     The  seeds  have  vegetated  freely. 

Vtnus  Kesiya  Royle.  This  species  was  raised  from  seeds  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  by  Dr.  Royle,  F.H.S.  The  <^ones  resem- 
ble those  of  P.  insignis,  but  they  are  not  near  so  large,  much 
flatter,  and  the  scales  not  so  prominent.  It  is  very  distinct  in 
the  cone  from  any  previously  sent  from  India. 

Vintis  pirska  Strangways,  Gard.  Mag.  vol.  xv.  p.  130.  This 
was  raised  from  seeds  presented  to  the  Society  by  the  Hon.  W.  F. 
Strangways.  The  young  plants  seem  very  like  those  of  P.  hale- 
pensis  or  maritima,  but  the  cone  is  that  of  P.  Pinaster,  with  the 
seeds  particularly  spotted.  The  seeds  have  vegetated  particularly 
well. 
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jPInus  HartwegtV,  P.  Devonidna,  P.  KusseWidnaf  P,  macro- 
phylla,  P.  Pseudo-iStrobus,  and  P.  apulcensis  being  entirely  new 
species,  are  fully,  both  botanically  and  otherwise,  described  by 
I)r.  Lindiey,  in  the  Botanical  Register  for  August,  1839,  p.  62* 
[By  permission  of  the  council  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  we 
have  had  drawings  taken  of  all  the  above  specimens ;  and,  as  soon 
as  they  are  engraved  we  shall  publish  them  in  an  article  supple- 
mentary to  our  Arboretum  Britannicum^  similar  to  that  given  in 
our  preceding  Volume,  p.  118.  and  236.] 

A'bies  orientdlis  Gard.  Mag.  vol.  xv.  p.  225.  This  is  a  very 
pretty  and  rather  slender  dwarf  spruce,  very  like  some  of  the 
varieties  of  the  ^H>ies  alba,  or  white  American  spruce,  but 
decidedly  not  a  variety  of  the  common  spruce,  as  supposed  by 
some.  The  Society  received  a  plant  about  four  years  back  from 
Dr.  Fischer,  and  also  some  seeds  from  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Strang- 
ways,  and  lately  a  plant  of  the  true  A,  orientalis  from  Mr.  Joseph 
Ejiight,  F.H.S.,  all  of  which,  I  think,  proves  that  it  is  only 
a  variety  of,  or  a  nearly  related  species  to,  the  white  American 
spruce,  and  not  to  the  common  spruce. 

Ficea  religibsa  H.  et  B.,  Arb.  Brit  p.  2349.  llie  seeds  of  this 
beautiful  fir,  the  pride  of  the  Mexicans,  have  at  last  been  intro<* 
duced  by  M.  Hartweg,  who  transmitted  to  the  Society  a  large 
quantity  of  the  cones,  and  it  will  now  soon  become  common  in  all 
good  collections.  The  leaves  are,  according  to  the  specimens  sent 
along  with  the  seeds,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  those  of  A.  Dou- 
gIastV,but  rather  glaucous  on  the  under  side.'  The  cones  are  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  those  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  [whence  we 
conclude  it  to  be  a  Picea,  not  an  ^i)ies],  but  longer.  It  is  the 
oyamel  fir  of  the  Mexicans,  and  is  used  for  adorning  their 
churches  on  the  days  of  their  saints,  and  hence  the  name.  It 
was  found  by  M.  Hartweg  on  the  mountains  of  Anganguco,  at 
an  elevation  of  8000  or  9000  feet,  attaining  an  immense  size, 
5  or  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  150ft«  high.  He  says  it  will 
prove  quite  hardy,  and  a  very  valuable  timber  tree.  The  seeds 
have  grown  tolerably  well. 

Vicea  Pinsapo,  Gard.  Mag.  vol.  xv.  p.  109.  187.  238.  and 
339.  This,  I  think,  is  very  nearly,  if  not  identically,  the  same 
as  A.  cephalonica.  It  was  first  sent  to  the  Society  in  the  autumn 
of  1837)  by  Professor  DeCandolle,  as  the  Mount  Atlas  cedar  or 
P.  Pinsdpo  ;  and  last  year  by  Mons.  Vilmorin  of  Paris,  as  ^^bies 
Pinsapo.  I  have  raised  some  hundreds  of  both  A,  cephal6niea 
and  Pinsdpoy  and  I  cannot  see  any  distinction. 

CupRESSi^NE^.  —  Thuja  WareknsL  Booth  Cat.  This  plant 
seems  not  distinct  from  T.  orientalis  tatarica  Arb,  Brit,  vol,  iv. 
p.  2459.     It  was  received  from  the  Messrs.  Booth. 

Cupressus  thurifera  Bot  Reg.  Miscel.  101.  1839.  The  seeds 
from  which  this  species  was  raised  in  the  garden  of  the  Society 
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were  sent  by  M.  Hartweg,  who  foand  it  growing  near  Angan- 
guco  and  TIalpuxahua,  forming  a  tree  BO  or  60  feet  high. 

Juniperus  tairica.  The  plants  of  this  variety  were  raised  from 
seeds  presented  by  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Strangways^  and  seem  tole- 
rably distinct,  but  certainly  nothing  more  than  a  variety  of«7^ 
Ox^cedrus  Arb.  Brit.  vol.  iv.  p.  2494. ;  and,  I  think,  should  be 
named  J.  Qx^cedrus  taiirica,  rather  than' elevated  to  the  rank  of 
a  species.     May  it  not  be  J.  drupacea? 

JunipetTis  squamosa  Wall.  This  distinct  species  was  raised 
from  Indian  seeds  three  or  four  years  back,  in  the  garden  of  the 
Society,  and  is  a  dwarf  trailing  robust  species,  resembling  in 
habit  J*,  nana,  but  with  the  sharp-pointed  leaves  of  the  c7.  com- 
miinis.     It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  easily  propagated  by  cuttings* 

Juniperus  daurica.  All  the  plants  received  at  the  garden,  both 
from  Messrs.  Booth  and  others,  have  proved  to  be  identically  the 
same  as  J.  n^na. 

Juniperus  tetragbna  Bot.  Reg.  Miscel.  No.  102.  18S9,  Gard. 
Mag.  vol.  XV.  p.  242.  This  beautiful  dwarf  juniper  was  raised 
from  seeds  transmitted  to  the  Society  by  M.  Hartweg,  who 
found  it  on  his  road  from  Real  del  Monte  to  Chico.  It  has  qua- 
drangular branches  and  small  glaucous  berries,  and  grows  4  or  5 
feet  high. 

Juniperus  fiiccida  Bot.  Reg.  Miscel.  No.  lOS.  1839,  Gard. 
Mag.  vol.  XV.  p.  241.  The  seeds  from  which  this  was  raised 
were  transmitted  to  the  Society  by  M.  Hartweg,  who  found  it 
growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Regla.  It  forms  a  small  tree 
from  15ft.  to  20  ft.  high,  with  weeping  branches,  and  glaucous 
fruit  as  large  as  a  hazel  nut. 

Smila^'ce^.  —  Smilax  maculdta  Royle.  This  species  has  rather 
small,  spotted,  but  very  much  pointed,  leaves.  It  was  raised  from 
seeds,  sent  to  the  Society  by  Dr.  Falconer,  from  the  North  of  India. 

There  are  still  four  or  five  other  new  species  of  Pinus  in  the 
garden  of  the  Society,  two  of  which  are  Mexican,  and  one  from 
the  mountains  of  Honduras ;  but,  having  no  names  with  the  seeds, 
I  refrain  from  saying  more  about  them  until  another  season. 
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Art.  IL  Notice  of  the  Reception^  by  Nurserymen^  of  a  Proposal 
to  name  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  their  Collections  ;  xoith  an  Examina^ 
tion  of  a*^ Popular  Catalogue  of  Trees  and  Shrubs" published  by 
Mr.  Rivers f  Jun.    By  the  Conductor. 

[Thb  following  article  appeared  in  the  Gardeneri  Gazette  of  November  d0th» 
with  the  exception  of  some  additional  matter  here  inserted.] 

In  our  preceding  Volume  (p.  517.)  we  offered  to  lend  our  assistance  in 
naming  collections  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  public  gardens  and  nurseries,  our 
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object  betng,  as  there  stated,  to  second  the  influence  of  the  Arboretum 
BrUanmcum,  in  introducing  a  correct  and  uniform  nomenclature.  As  it  may 
be  interesting  to  some  of  our  readers  to  hear  how  these ''  Proposals  "  have 
been  received  by  nurserymen,  we  shall  here  state  the  general  result  up  to 
this  time. 

The  only  London  nursery  establishment  that  has  accepted  our  proposals 
is  that  of  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osbom  of  Fulham ;  and  we  have  accordingly 
examined  the  principal  genera  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  their  nursery,  and  a 
catalogue  of  these,  with  the  same  names  as  in  the  Arboretum  Britanmcum,  is 
now  printing  and  will  very  shortly  make  its  appearance.  It  is  but  justice  to 
Bfessra.  Whitley  and  Osbom  to  state  that,  before  they  heard  of  our  proposal, 
they  had  carefully  compared  their  plants  with  the  figures  in  the  Arboretum 
JBriUmmeum,  as  well  as  with  the  living  specimens  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
garden,  ao  that  in  the  genera  ^^cer,  CYatse^gus,  Pyrus,  &c.,  we  found  scarcely 
a  8ingle>«Ror.  On  the  whole,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  nomenclature 
used  in  all  the  nurseries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  we  can  confi* 
dently  state  that  the  nomenclature  of  the  Fulham  Nursery  is  by  far  the  most 
correct. 

With  respect  to  the  country  nurserymen,  several  have  corresponded  with 
US  on  the  subject  of  our  **  Proposal."  One  or  two  intend  to  have  their 
collections  completed  from  the  Fulham  Nursery,  and  to  print  catalogues  with 
the  nomenclature  of  the  Arboretum  Britantncum ;  others  have  sent  up  speci- 
mens to  be  named,  and  some  few  have  sent  for  copies  of  the  Arboretum^  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  correct  names  of  those  trees  and  shrubs  which  they 
already  have. 

One  or  two  nurserymen,  both  in  town  and  country,  have  published  short 
catalogues  of  their  trees  and  shrubs  without  any  authorities  for  the  names ; 
but  of  these  nurserymen  and  their  catalogues,  we  shall,  with  one  exception, 
take  no  notice,  because  we  can  on  no  account  approve  or  recommend  them. 
The  exception  we  allude  to  is  Mr.  Rivers,  junior,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  who 
has  just  printed  what  he  calls  A  Popular  Catalogue  of  Treez  and  Shrubs,  which, 
in  so  far  as  it  may  obtain  circulation,  will  have  a  tendency  to  defeat  all  the 
objects  which  we  have  bad  in  view  in  publishing  the  Arboretum  BrUannicum, 
In  Bfr.  Rivers's  catalogue  no  dbtinction  whatever  is  made  between  species 
and  varieties,  and  no  authorities  are  dven  for  the  names ;  so  that,  in  point  of 
real  information,  it  is  not  a  whit  in  advance  of  the  nurserymen's  catalogues  of 
the  last  century.  But,  that  we  may  not  make  any  assertion  respecting  this 
catalogue,  without  proving  what  we  say  to  be  correct,  we  shall  proceed  to 
examine  it ;  and,  in  order  to  give  the  reader  Mr.  Rivers's  reasons  for  pub- 
lishing it,  we  shall  commence  with  the  following  quotation  from  his  first 
page:  — 

*'  In  the  following  catalogue,  the  name  by  which  the  different  families  of 
plants  is  best  known  is  dven  first  in  the  column. 

**  The  genus  under  which  they  are  arranged  in  Loudon's  Arboretum  Britan^ 
fdcum  IB  in  a  parenthesis  to  the  right ;  and  when  different  from  that  under 
which  they  are  arranged  here,  it  is  given  and  marked  '  A*  B* 

**  Owing  to  the  numerous  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  plants  lately,  these  references  have  become  quite  necessary.  Those 
beautiful  shrubs  well  known  as  Berberis  fascicularis,  Berberis  Aquifolium,  &c, 
&c.,  are  now  Mahonias  ;  and  cases  like  this  are  very  numerous,  of  plants, 
after  being  cultivated  for  many  years,  and  having  become  well  known  under 
their  first  Latin  name,  beinp  at  once  transferred  by  botanists  to  some  firesh 
genus,  much  to  the  inconvenience  of  cultivators.  Thus,  that  prettv  evergreen, 
Crataegus  glauca,  is  now  Stranvaesia  glaucescens;  and  the  conmsion  m  the 
genera  and  species  of  Cratsgus,  Pyrus,  Amelanchier,  Mespilus,  &c.,  &c.,  is 
bounciless.  It  may  serve  to  illustrate  how  far  this  rs^e  for  chanp;e  extends, 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  well-known  genus  Ribes  is  now  divided  by  the 
Cbntinentai  botanbts  into  seven  distinct  genera,  viz.  Adenobotrya,  Calobotrya 
(under  which  is  placed  Ribes  malvaceum),  Chrysobotrya  (which  tncludes 
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Ribes  aureum),  Goreosma,  Grossularia,  Rebes,  and  Robsonia :  under  the  last 
is  ranged  our  Ribes  speciosum.  The  confusion  arising  from  this  incessant 
change  has  so  inconyemenced  many  genuine  lovers  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs, 
persons  who  love  their  gardens,  but  have  not  leisure  to  refer  to  botanical 
works,  that  I  have  been  induced  to  make  this  first  attempt  to  form  a  Popular 
Catalogue,  with  a  few  leading  descriptions  and  directions  for  culture." 

The  trite  observations  against  cnanges  of  names  contained  in  this  most 
illogical  paragraph  only  show  that  Mr.  Rivers  belong  to  the  stationary 
school ;  but  granting,  for  argument's  sake,  that  the  confusion  exists  to  which  he 
alludes,  what  has  his  '*  Popular  Catalogue  "  to  do  with  it  ? 

*'  The  confusion  arising  from  this  incessant  change,"  he  says,  **  has  so 
inconvenienced  many  genuine  lovers  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  persons  who 
love  their  gardens,  but  have  not  leisure  to  refer  to  botanical  works,  that  I 
have  been  induced  to  make  this  first  attempt  to  form  a  Popular  Catalogue." 

From  this  it  is  presumed,  we  are  to  understand,  that  tne  **  Popiilar  Cata- 
logue "  is  to  lessen  "  the  confiision "  proceeding  from  **  incessant  change," 
and  to  supply  what  could  only  before  be  obtained  by  "  referring  to  botanical 
works."  kow,  to  do  this,  we  should  think  the  first  object  would  be,  to 
endeavour  to  assign  distinct  names  to  distinct  things ;  and,  consequently,  as 
species  are  more  distinct  than  varieties,  that  they  would  have  been  named  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  they  were  species.  This  is  always  done  in  those 
botanical  works  to  which,  we  presume,  Mr.  Rivers  refers ;  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  authorities  for  the  names  are  always  given.  Instead  of  doing  this, 
however,  Mr.  Rivers  has  not  only  confounded  species  and  varieties,  but  be  has 
introduced  many  of  the  latter  hardly  worth  keeping  distinct.^  Let  us  take  for 
example  the  very  first  genus  in  his  catalogue,  which  is  given  as  under :  — 

♦•  ACACIA  (Robinia) 

1  amorphsefolia.  1 3  macrophylla,  or  grandifiora. 

2  crispa.  14  microphylla.  ^ 

3  dubia.  15  pendula. 

4  echinata.  16  procera. 

5  floribunda.  17  pyramidalis. 

6  formosissima.  18  sophorsefolia. 

7  OTacilis.  19  spectabilis. 

8  heterophylla.  20  tortuosa. 

9  hispida,  or  Rose  Acacia.  21  tortuosa  longifolia. 

10  hispida  miyor.  22  variegata. 

11  inermis.  23  viscosa. 

12  inermis  rubra.  24  viscosa  alba. 

**  No  9.  to  No.  13.  inclusive  are  the  only  shrubs  in  this  family :  they  form 
beautiful  bushes,  and  also  pretty  standards  for  lawns  :  but  the  extremities  of 
their  shoots  require  pinching  off  in  June;  the  wind  will  not  then  break  them, 
and  they  will  put  forth  a  crop  of  autumnal  flowers.    All  the  other  varieties 
are  trees  adapted  to  the  background  of  shrub  borders." 

The  first  remark  that  we  have  to  make  is  on  the  choice  of  the  name  Acacia 
for  this  ffenus.  It  is  no  doubt  very  generally  given  to  it,  as  an  English  name  : 
but,  as  there  is  another  genus  callea  by  botanists  ilolicia,  the  second  in  Mr. 
Rivers's  list,  would  it  not  have  had  a  greater  tendency  to  prevent  that 
''  confusion  "  which  Mr.  Rivers  deplores,  even  if  he  did  not  choose  to  give 
the  first  its  universally  adopted  botanical  name,  "  Robinia,"  to  have  made 
choice  of  some  of  its  other  Knglish  names,  as  few  plants  have  more  popular 
synonymes;  such  as  False  Acacia,  American  Acacia,  or  Locust  Tree. 
Besides  this,  there  is  a  glaring  absurdity  in  giving  the  Latin  specific  names  to 
the  popular  English  one ;  for  no  botanist,  since  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  has  ever 
called  the  Robinia,  Acacia.  With  respect  to  the  twenty-four  kinds  of  Acacia 
enumerated  in  the  above  list,  there  are  only  five  of  them  (8,  9, 11,  20,  23) 
that  have  any  pretensions  to  be  considered  as  species ;  the  rest  are  varieties 
chiefly  of  R.  Pseud-ilckcia,  but  some  of  them,  such  as  inermis  rikbret  pyra^ 
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midilu,  tortuosa  longif5Iiay  yari^ta,  &c.,  are  so  slightly  marked,  that,  to  a 
persoQ  wishing  either  to  simplify  or  to  select,  they  are  not  worth  notice.  Add 
to  this,  that  some  of  the  names,  such  as  macroph^lia,  p^ndula,  and  variegata, 
belong  alike  to  varieties  of  more  than  one  species,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring 
to  our  Arioretvm  Britannicum  or  Hortus  Lignotus. 

Some  persons  who  purchase  a  few  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  thought  to  care 
▼ery  little  about  their  names, provided  the  plants  are  handsome;  but  this  is 
by  no  means  always  the  case,  for  the  first  question  that  is  luJced  of  the  gar- 
dener, by  any  lady  or  gentleman  who  has  been  struck  with  the  appearance  of 
any  plant,  is,  *'  What  is  its  name  ?  "  But,  supposing  that  some  masters  or  mis- 
tresses care  little  about  the  names  of  their  plants,  is  it  nothing  to  prevent  young 
gardeners  from  acquiring  correct  ideas  of  nomenclature  ? 

If  Bfr.  Rivers,  instead  of  giving  his  list  of  Acacias,  had  enumerated  the  same 
plants  in  the  following  manner,  ms  readers  would  have  had  something  tangible 
to  go  upon;  and,  when  they  ordered  plants,  the  nurserymen  applied  to  would 
at  least  have  been  able  to  find  out  what  was  wanted :  — 

^OBi^siA  Pseud-^c^da  Ro.  Pseud-ilc. 

amorphaefolia  Link.  ackcUia 

crispa  Dec,  neteroph^lla 

microphylla  Lod,  pyramidalis 

procera  Lod.  dbhm  Fauc, 

iophoreBtti\i&  Lod,  inermis  Dec, 
spect&bilis  Dum,  riibra 

tortudsa  Dec.  hispida  L. 
longifolia  m^or 

echin^ta  Lod,  visc6sa  Vent, 

m 

fioribunda  ilba 

formosissima 

It  appears,  by  this  list,  that  no  fewer  than  fourteen  of  Mr.  Rivera's  twenty- 
lour  kinds  are  varieties  of  the  common  Pseud-^lc^cia ;  and  every  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  that  tree  knows  that  the  difference  between  the  varieties  is 
for  the  most  part  so  very  slight,  as  to  be  hardly  worth  keeping  distinct.  In 
short,  any  one  may  obtain  as  many  varieties  as  he  chooses,  by  sowing  a  bed 
with  the  seed,  and  selecting  the  most  distinct  of  the  seedlings.  Is  it  not 
therefore  likely  to  increase  confusion,  rather  than  to  lessen  it,  to  mix 
fourteen  obscure  varieties  with  five  distinct  species  ?  If  Mr.  Rivers  had 
even  given  all  the  varieties  of  Roblnia  Pseud-i^c^ia  together,  the  con- 
fusion would  have  been  less ;  but  nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  jumbled  them  together  in  his  list  After  giving  two  varieties  of 
Robinia  Pseud-^cacia,  he  introduces  a  distinct  species,  R.  diibia ;  then  he 
gives  five  varieties  of  R.  Pset^d*ilc^cia,  next  two  species  and  their  varieties 
(No.  9  to  No.  13,  inclusive)  ;  then  he  recurs  to  R.  Pseud-ilcacia,  and  gives 
four  or  five  more  varieties  of  that  species  (for  R.  p^ndula  may  belong  to 
several  species);  next  follows  the  species  R.  hfspida;  and,  between  that  and 
the  concluding  species  R.  viscosa,  is  introduce  R.  variegata,  which  may 
belong  to  all  or  any  of  the  species,  there  bein^  rose  acacias  with  variegated 
leaves,  as  well  as  common  acacias.  What  is  the  confusion  produced  in 
botany  by  the  chan|;es  of  names  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Rivers,  compared  with  the 
confusion  which  this  mode  of  confounding  the  names  of  trees  and  shrubs  and 
varieties  and  species  in  nurserymen's  catalogues  will  produce  in  nurseries, 
sendemen^s  ganiens,  and  .in  the  minds  of  young  gardeners  ?  The  changes 
introduced  by  botanists  have  at  least  the  advancement  of  science  for  their 
object,  but  what  object  Mr.  Rivers  can  have  in  view,  we  leave  it  for  our  readers 
to  determine.  For  our  own  parts,  we  confess  it  baffles  our  penetration  ;  as  we 
cannot  think  so  ill  of  him  as  to  suppose  that  he  wishes  to  induce  his  customers 
to  purchase,  as  distinct  species,  plants  differing  in  little  ebe  but  the  names  he 
has  thoueht  proper  to  assign  to  them ;  ana,  as  to  the  confusion  which  he 
deplores,  instead  of  being  lessened,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  greatly  increased* 
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All  we  know  is,  that  the  advancement  of  science  is  not  the  object,  for  sdence 
Mr.  Rivers  avowedly  sets  at  defiance. 

We  have  now,  we  trust,  proved  that  Mr.  Rivers  has  ^'confused  '*  the  genus 
Roblnia,  instead  of  throwing  any  light  upon  it ;  and  we  can  assure  our  riders 
that  he  has  done  the  same  to  an  equal  or  greater  extent  with  every  genus 
introduced  into  his  catalogue. 

It  would  take  too  much  time  to  review  all  Mr.  Rivers*s  lists,  but  we  shall 
say  a  few  words  on  his  manner  of  treating  the  genus  Oatse^gus,  because  we 
have  pointed  out  the  confusion  which  exists  in  that  ^nus  in  nurserymen's 
catalogues,  in  our  artide  above  referred  to.  Of  this  genus  Mr.  Kivers 
enumerates  forty-two  kinds  ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Jc^cia  and  indeed,  of  all  the 
other  genera  in  his  catalogue,  he  makes  no  distinction  between  species  and 
varieties.  Of  his  forty-two  kinds  no  fewer  than  fourteen  are  varieties  of  the 
common  hawthorn,  some  with  Latin  and  others  with  English  names;  and 
these  are.  interspersed  throughout  the  list,  so  that  they  excite  no  suspicion  of 
their  being,  with  two  or  tfc^ee  exceptions,  nearly  all  the  same  tree  under 
different  appellations.  The  following  quotation  will  show  the  manner  in 
which  the  English  and  Latin  names  d[  die  different  kinds  of  hawthorn  are 
jumbled  together :  — 

'*  Crimson  or  new  scarlet,  double  pink,  double  white,  Glastonbury,  scarlet, 
upright  (stricta),  weeping,  yellow-berried,  celsiana;  laciniata,  lutescens,  pecti- 
nata,  pterifolia." 

The  whole  of  the  genera  in  the  catalogue  are  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
and  English  names  and  scientific  names,  species  and  varieties,  are  mixed  up 
together  in  a  manner  that  makes  one  laugh  at  the  idea  of  the  catalogue  beiug 
intended  to  promote  clearness  and  order.  In  short,  if  Mr.  Rivers  had 
entitled  his  catalogue  "  An  Attempt  to  perpetuate  the  present  Confusion  which 
exists  in  the  Nomenclature  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  Nurserymen's  Catalogues, 
and  to  puzzle  intending  Purchasers,'*  it  would  have  given  a  much  more 
correct  idea  of  his  performance  than  the  title  he  has  affixed  to  it.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  a  class  of  men,  to  which  Mr.Rivers  seems  to  belong,  who  resolutely 
shut  their  minds  against  all  improvements ;  descendants  of  those  botanists 
who,  in  the  days  of  Linnseus,  reprobated  the  ^eat  Swede  for  his  inno« 
vations  and  love  of  change,  and  of  those  politicians  who,  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  fiincied  that  the  state  would  be  ruined  by  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton's 

Slan  of  bringing  water  to  our  houses  by  pipes,  instead  of  water-<»rriera. 
uch  men  always  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  behind  their  times;  but 
mankind  will  not  wait  for  them,  and  if  they  do  not  advance,  they  will 
be  left  behind.  But,  even  supposing  Mr.  Rivers  and  his  followers  should 
adopt  any  particular  set  of  names,  new  or  old,  that  they  may  fiincy,  where 
would  have  been  the  harm  of  distinguishing  between  species  and  varieties  ? 
And,  in  short,  in  what  respect  would  doing  this  have  rendered  the  catalogue 
less  <*  popular  "  or  less  "  useful  ?  " 

We  shall  now  attempt  to  show  the  effect  Mr.  Rivers's  catalogue  is  likely  to 
have  on  an  intending  purchaser.  Suppose  any  person,  having  already  a 
common  Roblnin  Pseiid-i4cacia  in  his  grounds,  wishes  to  purchase  another 

Slant  of  the  same  genus,  but,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  as  difierent  from  the  one 
e  has  as  possible ;  at  all  events,  a  difierent  species.  How,  we  would  ask,  is 
he  to  do  this  from  Mr.  Rivers's  catalogue  ?  It  is  evident  from  the  list,  that 
the  chances  are  two  to  one  that  he  purchases,  not  a  distinct  species,  but  a 
variety  of  what  he  already  has ;  or,  supposing  any  person  to  wish  to  select 
half  a  dozen  of  different  robinias,  surely  it  would  be  more  desirable  that  he 
should  have  one  of  each  q>ecies,  than  tliat  he  should  have  them  all,  or  nearly 
all,  varieties  of  one  species,  which,  if  he  follows  Mr.  Rivers's  list,  it  is 
extremely  probable  will  be  the  case. 

Even  a  worse  case  might,  however,  occur  than  this.  Supposing  a  person 
**  loving  his  garden,"  but  not  having  "  leisure  to  rder  to  botfiiical  works,*' 
who^  had  the  common  Robf nta,  and  who,  misled  by  Mr.  Rivers's  list  into  a 
belief  that  Acacia  was  the  botanical  name  of  the  genus,  were  to  order  ilcacia 
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p6idtila  from  his  nurseryman,  what  would  he  get  ?  Certainly  not  any  kind 
of  Robfoia,  but  probably  the  Acacia  pendula  of  our  Horttu  BntamactUj  an 
Australian  shrub,  which,  so  far  from  requiring  the  culture  recommended  by 
Mr.  Rivers  for  his  genus  Acacia,  would,  if  planted  out  without  protection,  be 
probably  killed  by  the  first  frost.  If  this  be  a  means  of  lessenmg  confusion. 
It  is  certainly  rather  difficult  to  discover  in  what  manner  it  acts. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  notice  Mr.  Rivers's  intended  attack  on 
botanists  for  their  **  incessant  changes,"  which  he  very  inappropriately  illus- 
trates by  Spach's  division  of  the  genus  Ribei,  Had  Mr.  Rivers  been  as 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject  as  he  apparently  wishes  his  readers 
to  suppose  him,  he  would  have  known  that  Spach's  divisions  have  not  been 
adopted  even  by  **  Continental  botanists.** 

.  We  might  say  much  more  on  this  subject,  but  we  think  we  have  proved 
diat  Mr.  Rivers's  catalogue,  so  ^  from  lessening,  is  likely  to  increase  the 
confusion  that  at  present  prevails  respecting  the  names  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  evil,  however,  great  as  it  is,  cannot  be  of  long  duration ;  for,  from  the 
rapidly  increasing  desire  for  the  study  of  botany,  and  the  equally  rapidly 
increasing  taste  for  arboriculture,  the  purchasers  of  trees  and  shrubs  will  soon 
know  too  much  to  be  misled,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  which  those  of  the 
stationary  school  are  making  to  retain  them  in  ignorance. 

We  have  not  yet  said  anything  respecting  Mr.  Rivers's  **  Directions  for 
Culture,"  and  we  shall  only  notice  the  note  to  his  genus  ^c^cia.  He  says 
the  "  trees  are  adapted  to  the  background  of  shrub  borders."  Nov  this  is  a 
point  which  we  dispute,  both  with  reference  to  taste  and  to  culture.  A  back- 
ground to  shrubs  ought  to  be  composed  of  trees  with  dense  opaque  foliage, 
such  as  the  oak  and  the  beech,  or  of  evergreens,  such  as  the  Lucombe  oak, 
&c. ;  and  not  of  trees  with  open  light  foliage  that  may  be  seen  through,  like 
that  of  the  robinia.  With  respect  to  culture,  the  roots  of  trees  suitable  for 
the  background  of  a  shrubbery  ought  to  be  such  as  descend,  like  those  of  the 
oak  or  the  chestnut,  and  not  such  as  spread  immediately  under  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  like  those  of  the  robinia  or  the  elm ;  which  would  soon  ruin  any 
border  of  shrubs,  by  depriving  their  roots  of  the  greater  portion  of  their  nourish- 
ment. The  errors  in  Mr.  Rivers's  notes  are,  however,  scarcely  worth  noticing, 
when  compared  with  those  in  his  list  of  names. 

But  what  we  most  deplore  about  Mr.  Rivers's  catalogue  is,  the  baneful 
elfect  it  must  have  on  the  minds  of  young  gardeners  wherever  plants  have 
been  named  according  to  it.  The  mere  circumstance  of  a  young  man  just 
b^inning  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  plants,  being  left  to  infer  that  it  is  of 
equal  importance  to  distinguish  between  fourteen  varieties  of  Robinia  Pseud- 
^cluHa,  as  it  is  between  all  the  species  of  the  genus,  is  enough  to  fill  the  mind 
with  despair,  and  either  deter  a  young  man  from  further  pursuit,  or  leave 
him  to  conclude  that  it  is  in  vain  for  him  to  acquire  anything  like  botanical 
accuracy.  The  Babel-like  confusion^  however,  which  prevails  in  Mr.  Rivers's 
catalogue,  being  now  pointed  out,  both  in  this  Magazine  and  in  the  Gardenert* 
Gazette,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  young  gardeners  themselves  if  they  are  misled 
by  it. 

Such  an  attempt  as  tliat  of  Mr.  Rivers  tends  to  show  the  great  advantages 
that  will  result  to  gardeners  and  nurserymen  from  the  establishment  of  public 
arboretums,  with  the  plants  correctly  named,  in  different  parts  of  the  country; 
and  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  us  to  know  that  the  Derby  Arboretum  is  in  a 
central  situation,  and  on  what  will  shortly  be  the  main  road  from  London  to 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  from  London  to  Liverpool  and  'Dublin ;  and 
hence,  that  it  will  probably  be  visited  by  gardeners  and  nurserymen  from  all 
parts  of  the  island. 

It  may  be  useful  to  those  purchasers  of  trees  and  shrubs  who  wish  to  have 
correct  names  with  them,  to  be  informed  that  the  whole  of  the  collection  in 
the  Derby  Arboretum,  amounting  to  about  a  thousand  species  and  varieties, 
was  furnished,  with  very  few  exceptions,  by  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osborn  of 
the  Fnlham  Nursery. 

Baytwater^  Nov,  27.  1839. 


16  Imprmiemenl  in  the  Mode  offing 

Art.  in.     On  the    Conduct   of  the    Horticultural   Society  lotvards 
George  Glennt/,  Etg.,  F.H.S.     CominunicBted  by  Mr.  Glenny. 

I  LAST  year  put  up  with  many  slights  frotn  the  Horticultural 
Society,  and  among  them  that  of  exclusion  from  prizes,  on  the 
ground  that  I  had  refused  one  of  their  medals ;  nevertheless,  I 
continued  to  send  through  the  season  some  of  the  most  important 
plants  for  exhibition. 

On  Tuesday  last  I  sent  four  plants  not  very  common,  and  on 
the  contrary  three  of  them  were  rather  remarkable;  but,  not- 
withstanding everything  else  in  the  room  was  noticed  by  Dr. 
Lindley,  my  plants  were  not  mentioned. 

Now,  I  ask  your  readers  whether  such  conduct  is  justifiable 
towards  a  Fellow  of  the  Society,  who  has  a  right,  as  a  partner, 
to  his  equal  shara  of  any  profits  and  privil^e  the  Society  can 
boast  ? 

It  is  true,  I  have  condemned  many  acts  of  the  Council  and 
the  servants,  but  though  you  may  do  these  things  more  gently 
than  I  have  done,  you  nave,  as  a  public  journalist,  exercised  the 
privilege  of  condemnation  and  approval  as  every  other  inde- 
pendent writer  would ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  I  never 
advanced  a  fact  that  I  was  not  at  the  time  ready  to  prove. 

Ji^orton,  Dec.  6.  1839. 


Art.  IV.  Notice  of  an  Improvement  made  in  the  Mode  of  Jixine 
Mr.  Booth's  Wire  Trellis  for  Etpaltert.  Communicatea  by  W. 
B.  Booth,  F.H.S. 

Since  I  forwarded  the  account  you  have  published  in  Vol. 
XV.  p.  6S0.  of  a  wire  trellis  for  espaliers,  and  the  mode  of 
erecting  it,  I  have  adopted  another  contrivance  {^.  J.)  for  fixing 
on  the  ends  of  the  wires  to  draw  them  up,  instead  of  the  twisted 


rope  yarn  formerly  mentioned  as  having  been  used  for  that 
purpose.  Perhaps  it  has  little  of  novelty  to  recommend  it  to 
your  notice;  but  any  merit  which  it  may  possess  belongs  to 
Peter  Copland,  the  blacksmith  here,  by  whom  it  was  constructed. 
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As  it  answers  its  purpose  extremely  well, 

Mid  may  probably  be  useful  to  others,  I 

i»»e  great  pleasure  in  supplying   you 

with  the  accompanying  sketch  {Jigs.  1. 

and  S.)  and  description  of  iL    It  consists 

of  two  flat  pieces   of  iron  (^.  3.  a  a), 

3j  in. long,  \\m.  wide,  and  baifan  inch 

[bicb,  having  a  couple  of  holes  for  the 
screws  (c  c),  and  a  groove  (d&)  across 
the  middle  of  each,  nearly  deep  enough 
to  receive  the  thickness  of  Uic  wire.  Two 
ronnd  claws  {d  d),  4<  in.  lone,  with  a  joint 
at  {/)  and  a  hole  (c  c)  at  the  extremity 
of  each,  which  is  flattened  for  the  pur- 
pose, are  curved  in  such  a  mnnner  that 
one  of  the  ends  may  be  screwed  on  the 
upper  side,  and  the  other  on  the  lower 
side,  of  the  two  flat  pieces,  and  by  means 
of  an  eye  and  swivel,  it  can  then  be  at- 
tached to  the  hook  [h)  of  the  instrument 
shown  in  %.  151.  in  Vol.  XV.  p.  632. 
Theannezedsketch  (t^.  1.),  representing 
the  whole  when  screwed  on  the  wire,  will, 
however,  convey  a  much  better  idea  of 
the  thing  than  any  description. 
Carclese,  Dec.  *.  1839. 

Allow  me  to  point  out  a  mistake  of 
your  engraver  in  tlie  sketch  of  the  wire 
trellis  in  Vol.  XV.  p.  632.  By  fig.  1S3. 
it  would  appear  as  if  the  blocks  ofstone, 
into  which  the  uprights  and  stays  are 
fixed,  rested  on  a  foundation  of  mason- 
work  :  but  this  is  not  the  case;  the  stones 
being  so  large  and  heavy,  as  to  require 
nothing  more  than  to  be  bedded  in  the 
places  where  they  are  intended  to  re- 
main. To  any  practical  person,  such  a 
foundation  as  is  represented  will  appear 
quite  unnecessary,  but  the  fear  of  its 
misleading  others  has  induced  me  to 
trouble  you  with  this  explanation. 

Fig.  2.  is  the  figure  to  which  Mr.  Booth  refers,  corrected 
agreeably  to  his  directions.  It  may  be  useful  to  some  of  our 
readers  to  be  informed  that  Mr,  Booth's  espalier  trellis  con  be 
put  up  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  by  workmen  sent  from  the 

Vol.  XVI.  — No.  Ue.  c 
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manufactory  of  Mr.  Porter,  No.  81.  Upper  Thames  Street. 
When  once  properly  known,  we  think  those  trellises  will  be  pre- 
ferred to  all  others.  —  Cond. 


Art.  V.  Botanical^  Floricidtural^  and  Arboricultural  Notices  of 
the  Kinds  of  Plants  nevoly  introduced  into  British  Gardens  and 
Plantations i  or  'which  have  been  originated  in  them  ;  together  with 
additional  Information  respecting  Plants  (tohether  old  or  new)  already 
in  Cultivation :  the  whole  intended  to  serve  as  a  perpetual  Supplement 
to  the  **  Encyclopadia  of  Plantsy'  the  "  Hortus  Britanmcusy*  the 
Hortus  LignosuSf'  and  the  "  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britan* 


it 


ntcum. 


Curtis^ s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
seven  plates ;  3; .  6a.  coloured,  Ss.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Edwards*s  Botanical  Register  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  new  series,  each 
containing  six  plates ;  S«.  6d.  coloured,  S«.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Lindley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Paxton*s  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants; 
in  monthly  numbers;  large  8vo ;  2s.  6a.  each. 

The  Floral  Cabinet;  in  monthly  numbers,  4to ;  2s*  6d.  each.  Con- 
ducted by  G.  B.  Knowles,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  and  Fre- 
derick Westcott,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Birmingham 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Botanist ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
two  pages  of  letterpress;  Svo;  large  paper,  2$,  6d.;  small  paper, 
1^.  6d.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  ike,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Maund*s  Botanic  Garden,  or  Magazine  of  Hardy  Flotoer  Plants  cut* 
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tivated  in  Great  Britain ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  coloured  figures  in  one  page;  large  paper,  1^.  6fif. ;  small,  \s. 
Edited  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 
The  Ladies^  Flotoer  Garden  of  Ornamental  Annuals ;  in  4to  num- 
bers, monthly  ;  2s.  6d.  each.     By  Mrs.  Loudon. 

'Ranuncula^cem. 

IfiN.  CLE'MATIS 

-HaasyiifbJU.  Bess.    Lathynu-leaTed   Jfc  A  or  4  Jn.au  W    ...    1886.  D.S,   eo    Bot.  reg.  1839, 61. 

A  hardy  herbaceous  species  of  C^^matis,  with  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  C 
angostifi^lia,  but  with  much  larger  flowers,  which  are  white,  and  arranged  ia  a 
loose  corymbose  panicle.  (Bot.  Beg.^  Nov.) 

Vunuaiafie€B. 
Wa.  CORTDA'LIS  31573  MtuU  Boi.  Gard.  no.  718. 

PUioiporiicecp, 

Sdlfya.  Snedris  Lindl.  The  flowers  of  this  species  are  of  the  deepest  and 
richest  blue ;  the  leaves  are  linear,  or  linear-lanceolate  ;  and  the  fruit  '*  much 
shorter  and  thicker."  (£.  M.  R,,  No.  132.,  Nov.) 

f&ahdcetB, 

SflB.  ABITTILON 

striittum  Diete.       itrlated     A  lJ    or    4    mr    R.t     Brazil     1837.    C    co    Botanitt,' no.  144. 

The  Stem  of  this  very  elegant  plant  is  scarcely  shrubby,  and  the  branches 
are  very  slender.  It  grows  n-eely,  and  produces  a  great  abundance  of  flowers. 
It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  where  it  has  a  very  extensive  ranee ;  having  been 
fo%md  on  the  Organ  Mountains  by  Mr.  Gardiner,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Negro  by  Mr.  Tweedie.  {BoL,  Nov.) 

SapmddceiP, 
JSiS.  DIPLOPE'LTIS  29841  Hugtt//  Bot.  Reg..  1889,  t.  69. 

This  very  curious  Swan  River  plant  '*  proves  to  be  a  hardy  green-house 
shrub,*'  with  pink  flowers,  *'  growing  about  3  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  April 
and  May.  It  requires  the  same  treatment  as  such  Cape  plants  as  the  heben- 
streitias,  striking  freely  from  cuttings  of  the  young  wood ;  and  it  will  bear 
to  be  planted  out  in  the  open  border  in  summer.   (^Bot,  Reg,,  Dec.) 

'Balsammdceie. 

6B8.  IKPA^TIENS 

^itUXMW,^W€$i.    pointed      ?a>  ?0    2   Jn    Pk     E.' Indies    1837.    S    p    Fl.  cab.  no.  128. 

One  of  the  East  Indian  species  of  Impatiens,  raised  from  seeds  presented 
to  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden  by  Dr.  Royle.  By  some  odd  mistake,  the 
natural  order  of  this  plant  is  marked  in  the  Floral  Cabinet  as  Legumlndsae 
$L6teae.   ^Ffor.  CoA.,  Dec.) 

LiCgunonotiB. 

]966w  LUPFNUS  [cab.  no.  Itt. 

BarUrstr  Know.  &  West.    Mr$,  Barker*!    tt  uJ  or   4    myjn    P.pk    Mexico  1837.    D    oo    Flor. 

A  handsome  suflhitescent  species  of  X^uplnus,  a  native  of  Mexico.  It  grows 
freely,  and  the  stem  is  much  branched.  (K/.  Cab,,  Nov.) 
Rofoctfcp. 

151S.  iPlR^A  30755  barbftta 

Sgrnemgate:  HotelaJap6nica  Mor.ifDtcaiine. 

Dr.  Lindley,  having  received  some  ripe  seeds  of  this  plant  from  India,  states 
that  they  "  have  an  abundance  of  fleshy  albumen,  surrounding  a  straight 
cylindrical  embryo,  rather  more  than  half  their  length."  They  are  smooth 
and  scobiform,  with  a  lax  testa,  '*  prolonged  at  each  end  into  a  tapering  withered 
sac."  {B,  31,  R.y  No.  133.,  Nov.) 

Melastomdcete, 

+  LASI  A'NDRA  Dee.  (From  Uuio$^  baiiy,  and  anert  andros,  applied  to  the  stamenil;  there  being  a 

toft  of  hair  on  the  HluneDta  of  some  or  the  tpeciei.) 
+  petioHkU  Graham   petiolated    «  O  or  6  jn-Jy   Pa.P    ?BrasiI    1836.    C    co    Bot.  mag.  6673. 
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A  very  beautiful  stove  shrub,  which  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  supposes  to  be  the 
same  as  L.  Maximiliana  Mart.,  a  native  of  Brazil.  The  species  is  easily  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings ;  and  it  produced  abundance  of  its  splendid  flowers  in 
the  Glasgow  Botanic  Grarden,  in  June  and  July,  in  stove  heat.  (^Bot.  Mag.^ 
Dec.) 

1181.  OSBE'CK7i<  30891  can^fcens /7.  Ca6.  no.  123. 

Cactdce<s. 

1473.  CE^REUS 

MartiilnM  Ziioc.    Dr.  Fb»  Martiiu*!  il  ZD  or    3  19    Pk    Mexico    1838.  C    p.U    Bot.  inag.37G8. 

A  species  nearly  allied  to  G.  flagellif6rniis,  but  with  a  somewhat  erect  stem. 
The  flowers  are  Ions,  tube-shaped,  and  pink ;  and  the  young  fruit  is  green, 
about  the  size  of  a  large  nut,  "  and  partially  clothed  with  persistent  tufls  of 
hairs."  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  flowers  abundantly  during  the  summer 
months.  (^Bot,  Mag,,  Dec.) 

1473.  CE'REUS  88290  ■quamuldsus. 

Sjfnonyme :  I^ismiam  commiine  Dec,  Bot.  mag.  t.  3763. 

Leptodermit  lanceolata  Wall.  A  nearly  hardy  small  shrub,  with  bright 
strongly  veined  leaves,  "  and  pale  yellow  flowers,  tinged  with  purple.  It  is 
something  like  a  cream-coloured  bouvardia."  {B,  M,  R.,  Nov.) 

CompotiicB, 

3368.  DA'HL7i<  39808  BarkdrtVv  Fl.  Cab.  no.  137. 
8878.  ZA'MLI  31638  anguitlf61ia  L.,  FI.  gard.  t.  85.  f.  8. 

XoAeiiacess. 

€09.  LOBEX/il 

igaohHort.     fiery     (23    or    4    au.B    S    Mexico    1838.    D  and  C    1    Pazt  mag.  ofboC.  7I.  p.947. 

A  very  showy  Lobelia,  sent  to  England  by  Mr.  Mackay  of  Liege,  in  1838, 
and  said  to  be  raised  from  seeds  received  from  Mexico.  It  appears  more 
tender  than  its  conveners,  and  has  hitherto  been  kept  in  the  stove;  but 
Mr.  Paxton  thinks  that  it  will  succeed  in  a  green-house,  if  carefully  ''  pro- 
tected from  the  frost,  and  very  cautiously  supplied  with  water.  A  damp 
atmosphere  must  be  especially  avoided."  It  is  propagated  by  suckers,  whicn 
it  senas  up  in  great  abundance  from  the  roots,  or  by  "  cuttings,  taken  from 
those  shoots  which  do  not  flower,  or  from  which  the  blossoms  are  timely 
plucked."  {Paxton* i  Mag.  of  Bot,,  Dec.) 

"EricdcecB, 

1845.  J'RBUTUS  11075  laurifblla  Bot.  Reg.  1888. 1 67. 

"This  plant  was  introduced  from  Mexico  by  the  last  Lord  Napier,  and 
given  to  Mr.  Lambert,  who  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  true  A.  laurifolia  of 
Linnseus's  Supplement;"  and  in  this  opinion  Dr.  Lindley  appears  to  agree. 
{Bot,  Reg,,  Dec.) 

Convolvuldcea, 

4-  Iponue^a  piarga  Wend.  Some  confusion  has  arisen  respecting  the  plant 
which  produces  the  jalap,  though  all  agree  that  it  is  a  species  of  Convolvulus 
or  Ipomce^a.  The  fact  is,  that  several  Mexican  plants  belonging  to  this  order 
are  used  for  producins  the  drug ;  but  it  is  from  the  fleshy  root  of  Ipomoe  a 
pCirga  that  the  principal  supply  is  derived.  This  plant  has  lately  flowered  in 
the  garden  of  Thomas  Harris,  Esq.,  Kingsbury ;  and  Mr.  Beaton  observes 
that  '*  it  seems  to  require  a  cool  atmosphere,  and  plenty  of  room  at  the  roots. 
...  In  the  stove  it  grows  too  vigorously,  without  any  disposition  to  flower." 
{B.  M.  R„  No.  136.,  Nov.^ 

4-  Bat&tas  bethcea  Lindl.  A  very  beautiful  species  with  pale  violet  flowers, 
having  a  deep  purple  eye.  The  root  is  tuberous,  and  resembles  that  of  the 
red  beet,  both  in  size  and  colour.  It  blossoms  profusely,  and  appears  to 
prefer  a  cool  atmosphere ;  though  it  is  a  native  of  Demerara.  It  came  to 
Eneland  in  1838,  a  root  having  been  accidentally  imported  among  some 
orchideous  plants.  {B,  M.  R.,  No.  152.,  Dec.) 
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+  FABIAN'S  A  Raix  ft  Paron.    (In  hooottr  oiF.  PaHano,  a  Spanisb  botanist.) 

imbric^taJhia  ^  JPmm»    icaly     tt.  |_j    or    3    my    W    Chile     1838.    C    p.s    Bot.  reg.  1839, 59. 

A  very  pretty  little  Chilian  shrub,  with  scaly  leaves  like  a  Tliqja,  and  white 
heath-like  flowers^  which  it  produces  in  great  profusion.  In  its  native  country 
it  grows  on  the  sand^  banks  of  rivers.  It  requires  the  protection  of  a  green- 
house in  winter,  but  in  summer  '*  it  should  be  turned  out  of  doors,  but  not 
exposed  to  too  bright  sunshine."    It  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  should  be 

Sown  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  sand.     There  are  plants  in  the  nurseries  of 
essrs.  Lucombe  and  Pince  at  Exeter,  and  Messrs.  Rollisson  of  Tooting. 
(B€a,  Beg^  Nov.) 

7&  SA'LYIA  719  p4taU  JM.  Oard,  714. 
34»1.  GAKDOQUrif  S9981  moltiflbra  Paxt.  Mag.  qtBat.  ti.  p.  293. 

87.  PIMELE'A  805  facing  Bot.  no.  147. 

This  plant  is  stated  in,  the  Botanut  to  be  the  same  as  the  P.  nfvea  of  the 
Floral  Cabinet ;  the  plant  there  figured  not  being  the  true  P.  nfvea  of  LabiU 
lardib^.  {Botanut^  Dec.) 

Orddddce^B. 

3554.  EPIDE'NDRON  (Enc^dia) 

cepif&rme  Book.     Onlon^rooted    ]£  O  or    8   my    O    Mexico    1838.    D    p.r.w    Bot.  mag.  ^65. 

A  very  splendid  species  of  Epidendron,  belonging  to  the  division  considered 
as  a  new  genus  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  under  the  name  of  Enc/clia ;  but 
which  Dr.  Lindley  thinks  will  not  stand,  and  which  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  himself 
appears  to  have  abandoned.  The  present  species  is  a  native  of  Mexico, 
whence  it  was  sent,  in  1838,  by  Mr.  Parkinson,  the  consul  there,  to  the  late 
Duke  of  Bedford,  at  Wobum.  {Bot  Mag.,  Dec.) 

+  mvrrsum  Lindl.  A  native  of  Brazil,  nearly  related  to  E.  fr^rans. 
**  The  flowers  are  straw-coloured,  with  a  few  purple  streaks  on  the  column, 
and  at  the  base  of  the  lip,  and  have  a  heavy  not  very  pleasant  smell,  some- 
thing like  that  of  ground  ivy."  Dr.  Lindley  proposes  to  include  all  the  species 
of  Epidendron,  of  which  E.  fragrans  may  be  considered  the  type,  iu  one 
section  under  the  name  of  Osmophytum.  {B,  M,  R.y  No.  135.,  Nov.) 

2H2.  COBLCKGTNE  99785  ocelULta  Bot.  Mag.  t.  8767. 

eldia  Lindl.  This  species  has  lately  flowered  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden.  **  The  leaves  are  more  than  a  foot  long,"  and  the  flowers  are  white, 
"  stained  with  yellow  near  the  point  of  the  lip,  and  having  an  unpleasant 
smell,  very  like  that  of  the  berberry  blossom."  (B.  M,  B,,  No.  151.,  Dec.) 

376.  LI'PARIS  30190  Walk«rAv  Bot.  Mag.  3770. 

SS66w  ORAMMATOPHY'LLUM  [65 ;  and  Paxt.  mag.  of  bot.  ▼!.  p.  917. 

maltifl&nim  Lindt.    many-flowered    )£  I2S]    or    9    Br.o    Manilla    1838^    D    p.r.w    Bot.  reg.  1839. 

"  This  plant  has  ver^  much  the  aspect  of  a  gigantic  Cymbidium,  with  long 
coriaceous  leaves,  distichous  at  the  base.**  The  raceme  is  large  and  hand- 
some, but  the  flowers  themselves  want  brilliancy  of  colour.  (Bot.  Reg,,  Dec., 
and  Paxt.  Mag.  of  Bot,) 

3938.  CYBTOCHrLUM 

mystadnum  lAndl.    wbiakerad     j£  (23    or    19    Y     Peru    1837.    D    p.r.w    Bot.  reg.  1839,  69. 

A  curious  little  plant,  a  native  of  Peru,  imported  in  1837.  When  this 
plant  was  first  mentioned  in  the  miscellaneous  matter  of  the  Botanic  Register 
for  1838,  the  flowers  were  described  as  ''bright  yellow  white- coloured," 
instead  of  "bright  yellow  whole-coloured."  (Bot,  Reg.,  Nov.) 

SM7.  DEKDRO^BIUM  99818  formdtum. 

sasa.  uiIjTo^sia  iri  p.  941. 

dkndida  XmdJL    white-lipped    iS  CD  or    9    n    Y.r.w  Braxil    1838.    O    p.r.w   Paxt.  mag.  of  bot. 

A  very  handsome  species,  flowering  abundantly.    (Paxt.  Mag,  of  Bot., 

Dec) 
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+  Specklinm  ohovdia  Lindl.  **  A  small  Brazilian  plant,  with  the  appearanoe 
of  a  PleurothAllis."  {B,  M.  R.,  No.  137.,  Nov.) 

Rodriguezxsi  lamflora  Lindl.  A  pale-green-flowered  Brazilian  plant,  '*  with 
a  very  lax  nodding  spike."  (P.  M,  R,,  No.  130.f  Nov.) 

+  crispa  Lindl.  The  flowers  have  a  crisped  appearance,  and  **  are  sea- 
green,  bordered  with  yellow;"  their  fragrance  resembles  that  of  primroses. 
A  native  of  Brazil.  (B.  M.  R.,  No.  139.,  Nov.) 

-f  Catatetum  proboiddeum  Lindl.  Nearly  related  to  C.  c^muum  and  C. 
barbatum,  of  which  last  it  may  prove  merely  a  variety.  (^B,  M,  R.,  No.  140., 
Nov.) 

longifoUum  Lindl.  This  plant  has  lately  flowered  at  Battersea.  The 
flowers  are  very  numerous,  and  are  produced  on  a  drooping  raceme;  they  are 
of  a  bright  orange,  bordered  with  violet.  (J?.  M,  R,,  No.  154.) 

LcB^lisi  fiava  Lindl.  A  native  of  Mexico,  which,  though  it  has  been  several 
years  in  England,  flowered  for  the  first  time  at  Carclew,  in  the  autumn  of 
1839. 

+  Bkrypta  discolor  G,  Lodd.  Remarkable  for  the  colour  of  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves,  which  is  a  deep  purple.  "  The  flowers  are  orange-coloured, 
and  about  the  size  of  those  pf^  D.  Bauen.**  ^B.  M,  i2.,*No.  145.,  Dec.) 

•f  Octomeria  diaphana  Lindl.  A  pretty  little  plant,  with  nearly  transparent 
flowers,  which  are  white  and  scentless.  A  native  of  Brazil.  (^B,  M.  R^  No. 
146.,  Dec.) 

+  Femandezia,  lunifera  Lindl.  The  flowers  are  very  large,  and  have  a  fMiir 
of  supernumerary  lobes  at  the  base  of  the  labellum,  which  **  stand  erect,  like 
two  curved  horns.*'  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  where  it  is  found  on  trees.  {B^ 
M.  R.,  No.  147.,  Dec.) 

Oncidium  excavdtum  Lindl.  '*  This  fine  Peruvian  plant  has  flowered  with 
Messrs.  Loddiges.  It  has  yellow  flowers  spotted  with  brown,  and  is  easily 
known  by  the  base  of  the  labellum  being  very  convex,  a  little  hollowed  out  in 
front,  and  excavated  with  a  deep  pit  on  the  under  side.**  {B.  M,  R,y  No.  150., 
Dec.) 

OdonioglSssum  Clotveni  Lindl,  A  Brazil  plant,  with  "  large  strong  flowers, 
yellow  mottled  with  brown,  while  the  lip  is  white,  with  a  rich  violet  base." 
(B.  M.  R„  No.  153.,  Dec.) 

+  PleurothdlUs  gcdbripes  Lindl.  A  curious  little  plant,  a  native  of  BrazU, 
which  flowered  at  Carclew  in  1839.  The  flowers  are  small,  of  a  dixigy  yellow^ 
with  reddish  purple  lines.  {B.  M,  jR.,  No.  155.,  Dec.) 

Iriddcetg, 

1907.  PATERSO*N/i< 

sapphirlna  Lmdl,      sapphire     ^  i^    1    Jiau    B      Siran  Rirer     1887.    •4>    Bot.  ng.  1839,  Ga. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  rich  deep  blue  of  the  flowers  of 
;  this  plant,  but,  unfortunately,  they  are  of  very  short  duration.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Swan  River  Colony,  whence  it  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Mangles.  (BoL 
Reg.,  Nov.) 

AmafylSfikc&B. 

Clitdnthet  W.  Herb.  **  The.  name  Clindnthus,  which  was  given  from  the 
obliquity  which  the  flowers  in  Ruiz's  specimen  of  his  undescribed  Pancratium 
luteum  had  taken  in  drying,  is  changed  for  Clitanthes,  from  klitut,  a  moun- 
tainous declivity,  and  anthos,  a  flower.^  Dr.  Lindlev  describes  three  species, 
viz.,  C.  hi^milis,  C.  Macle^titco,  and  C.  lutea,  of  which  he  had  received  notices 
from  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert.  They  are  all  natives  of  Lima.  (B.  M> 
R.,  No.  141.,  Nov.) 

-)-  Ismene  deflexa  W.  Herb.  This  species  forms  a  connecting  link  between 
the  genera  Ismene  and  Elis^na.  There  are,  indeed,  several  species  of  these 
two  genera  so  closely  allied,  that  it  seems  probable  that  the  latter  genus  will 
merge  into  the  former.  Under  this  head,  Mr.  Herbert  observes  that  "  every 
IsmSne  delights  in  white  sand,  and  every  Hymenoc411is  in  strong  alluvial  soil, 
and  immersion  in  water."  (0.  ilf.  jR.,  No.  142.,  Nov.) 
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*PBNTLA'ND7if  W.  Herb.    (InhoDOttr  of  J.  ^.  PcnCtend;  JSff.,  Consol-GoierallnPBra.) 
miniiu  IT.  Hcr».     red-lead  coloured     tf   A  or    1    au.s    R    Peru    1899.  O    co    Bot.reg.18S9, 61 
P.  m.  1  Ucnodea  IT.  If.  $  F.  m.  S  Sultvtofea  W.  R  (Commodore  SoliTan's.)^ 

There  are  two  forms  of  this  species,  differing  yery  slightly  from  each  other. 
The  first  was  found  in  Cusco,  in  Peru,  and  was  sent  to  Spofforth,  under  the 
name  of  the  red  narcissus,  by  J.  B.  Pentland,  Esq.,  in  compliment  to  whom 
the  genus  is  named;  and  the  other  was  found  by  Commodore  Sulivan.  during 
his  command  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  in  1837.  Both  varieties 
flowered  for  the  first  time  in  England  in  August,  1839.  (^Bot,  Reg.,  Dec.) 

Aspkodeldcetg, 

1060.  THYSANOTUS  tot  hot.  rl.  p.  M8. 

intric&tua  Hort.    bOxicate-ttemmed   ^  lJ  or    |   Jl    F    Swan  River    18S8.    D    LLp    Fast  mag. 

This  little  plant,  though  its  stems  are  very  slender,  has  them  so  curiously 
interlaced  that  they  support  themselves.  Seeds  of  it  were  sent  home  from 
the  Swan  River  in  1838.  It  is  grown  in  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  requires 
plenty  of  water  during  the  growing  season,  with  perfect  drainage.  (^PaxU  Mag^ 
ofBot.^  Dec.) 

Bchedfutia  iermflora  Oct-  Conanthera  Echeandia  Pert,;  Anth^ricum  re- 
fl^xum  Cav,  This  singular  plant  flowered  at  Carclew  in  June,  1839.  It  is  a 
native  of  Mexico,  and  was  introduced  in  1837.  (^.  M,  R.,  No.  144.,  Nov.) 

lOOa  TRADBSCA'NT/i< 

fpfcita  Knmo.  %  WetL     spiked      j£  GS3    or    ISO     F     Mexico     1187.    D    co    Fl.  cab.  m.  144. 

A  singular  species,  with  an  upright  stem,  and  rather  small  dark  purple 
flowers.     A  native  of  Mexico,  introduced  in  1837.  (Floral  Cab,,  Nov.) 


Art.  VI.  On  Conservative  Walls,  and  their  Superiority,  as  Sources 
of  Botanical  and  Floricultural  Interest,  to  Green^houses  and  Con* 
servatories.     By  the  Rev.  T.  Baikbridge,  M.A. 

I  HAVE  often  wondered  that  more  has  not  been  said  in  your 
Magazine,  than  has  hitherto  appeared,  on  the  subject  of  con- 
servative walls.  No  one  who  has  watched,  for  the  last  six  or 
seven  years,  the  conservative  wall  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
garden,  can  have  failed  to  be  struck  with  the  great  beauty  and 
variety,  joined  to  rarity,  which  that  wall  has  displayed.  Not 
only  may  the  plants  of  the  South  of  Europe,  which  are  too 
tender  to  stand  in  the  open  garden,  be  brought  to  flower  and 
fruit  against  such  walls,  but  almost  all  the  shrubs  and  trees  of 
New  Holland  and  Australia  will  ^row  against  them  with  great 
vigour  in  the  summer  season ;  and,  even  if  they  are  killed  down 
to  the  ground  during  winter,  if  their  roots  are  kept  di*y  and 
protected  through  that  season,  they  will  spring  up  again  the  fol- 
lowing summer  with  vigour.  How  different  the  appearance  of 
the  acacias  and  eucalypti  of  New  Holland,'  when  grown  against 
such  walls  in  the  open  air,  from  what  they  are  when  grown 
in  pots  under  glass  !  The  appearance  made  by  the  common 
myrtle,  the  pelargonium,  the  passion-flower,  the  loquat,  the  ca- 
mellia, Lagerstrcc^m/a  indica,  metrosideros,  melaleuca,  myoporum, 
and  hundreds  of  others  that  will  readily  occur  to  every  gardener, 

when  planted  against  such  walls,  and  properly  treated,  surpasses, 
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in  my  opinion,  every  other  kind  of  botanical  enjoyment  which  a 
garden  has  hitherto  afforded.  Even  Chinese  chrysanthemums 
and  dahlias,  when  trained  against  such  walls,  have  a  very  splendid 
appearance ;  and,  under  a  slight  projecting  roof,  I  have  known 
the  dahlia  saved  from  the  frost,  and  continuing  to  show  flower 
till  Christmas,  and  the  chrysanthemums  till  the  middle  of  Ja- 
nuary. In  a  word,  I  consider  a  conservative  wall  as  a  very 
superior  source  of  enjoyment  to  either  a  green-house  or  a  con- 
servatory ;  unless,  indeed,  these  structures  (as  they  are  at  Ash- 
ridge,  and  more  particularly  at  Bromley  Hill)  are  so  connected 
with  the  living-rooms  of  the  house,  as  to  form  a  part  of  the  suite 
of  rooms. 

I  should  therefore  wish  to  see  the  subject  of  conservative  walls 
taken  up  by  yourself  or  by  some  of  your  practical  readers,  and 
the  proper  construction  of  such  walls,  the  mode  of  planting 
them,  the  kind  of  plants  suitable,  and  the  management  through- 
out the  year,  pointed  out.  In  all  this  bearing  in  mind,  that,  while 
a  green-house,  or  even  a  pit  or  any  other  glazed  structure,  is 
attended  with  some  extra  expense  at  first,  and  a  good  deal  of 
expense  annually  to  keep  them  in  repair,  the  conservative  wall 
may  form  a  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  garden  or  pleasure- 
ground,  or  a  screen  to  offices,  or  a  connecting  line  of  architec- 
ture between  the  house  and  offices,  while  its  annual  repairs  may 
be  considered  as  next  to  nothing.  Only  let  the  subject  of  con- 
servative walls  be  once  thoroughly  entered  into  by  gardeners 
and  their  employers,  and  I  feel  certain  that  the  result  will  be 
one  of  the  greatest  additions  that  have  been  made  to  gardening 
enjoyments  since  the  invention  of  green-houses. 

London^  Nov.  1839. 

In  the  Suburban  Gardener  we  have,  on  various  occasions,  recommended  a 
conservative  wall ;  and,  in  Jig,  4.  we  have  slightly  indicated  a  conservative 
wall,  serving  to  connect  the  house  with  the  offices  and  the  kitchen-^Eurden.  In 
this  plan,  a  is  the  entrance  portico  to  the  house ;  b  the  drawingroom,  with 
three  windows  at  one  end  opening  down  to  the  floor,  and  serving  also  as 
doors  connecting  this  room  with  the  conservatory.  In  the  conservatory  there 
is  a  broad  walk  down  the  middle  (c),  terminating  in  a  door  in  the  centre  of  its 
semicircular  end  ;  outside  of  which  are  steps  descending  to  a  circular  basin  and 
fountain,  beyond  which  is  the  walk  (e)  in  front  of  the  conservative  wall  (b  b) ; 
which  wall  commences  at  the  conservatory,  and  extends  to  the  kitchen-garden. 
The  walk  in  front  of  this  wall  terminates  in  an  archway  (t)^  which  forms  the 
main  entrance  to  the  kitchen-garden ;  and  on  the  lawn,  in  the  angle  at  the  left, 
is  the  symmetrical  flower-garden  (/).  There  is  a  walk  at  k,  communicating 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  ground ;  and  the  wall  on  the  right  of  that  walk  is 
also  conservative,  with  a  broad  border  between  it  and  the  walk,  which  can  be 
heated  below  by  pipes  of  hot  water,  conducted  through  a  stratum  of  broken 
stones  or  bricks.  Hot  water  is  preferred  to  steam,  as  causing  less  expansion, 
and  consequently  less  risk  of  derangement  in  the  conducting  pipes.  The  mass 
of  stones,  when  once  heated,  will  be  several  days  in  partmg  with  that  beat, 
unless  in  the  case  of  heavy  rains ;  so  that,  throughout  the  summer,  the  fire 
will  onlv  be  required  twice  or  thrice  a  week ;  and  in  spring,  autumn,  and 
winter  the  plants  are  supposed  to  be  removed  to  a  house.    On  the  border. 
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dius  heated,  meloiM,  pinei^)ple«,  tnnanu,  and  a  variety  of  other  tropical  frujta 
and  flowers  can  he  grown  in  the  summer  season,  as  if  thev  were  ia  their 
native  country;  the  onlyerib  to  be  guarded  against  being  high  winds  and 
hail  stonuB. 

Opposite  the  fouot^n  there  is  aa  open  Iowa  with  a  seat ;  and  on  each 
ride  of  this  loggia  isasmaU  door,  the  one  forming  an  entrance  for  the  mtstreas 
to  the  poultiy-yard,  aiid  the  other  an  entrance  for  the  master  to  the  stables  ; 
here  are  also  summer  water-closets.  In  the  reserve  garden,  the  hot-housea 
and  pits  are  ^own  at  T»;  and  the  open  area  for  composts,  manure,  &c.,  at  n/ 
0  is  the  gardener's  kitchen;  p  his  living-room  ;  end  q  hit  private  garden, 
near  which  are  a  fueL-shed  and  a  privy;  r  is  the  entrance  to  the  stable  court, 
in  which,  at  ',  there  is  the  private  entrance  mentioned  above,  from  the  loggU. 
The  stables,  the  two  coach-houses,  and  a  privy  for  the  men-servants,  are  shown 
to  the  r^ht  and  left  of  each.  Here,  also,  is  the  fireplace  to  the  Sue  in  the 
conservative  wait,  and  to  [he  boiler  which  heats  the  tropical  border.  The 
poultry  court  is  shown  at  ( ;  and  at  a  the  private  entrance  to'it  from  the 
loggia.  The  poultry-yard  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  overflowing  of  the 
basin  and  fountain,  carried  to  it  under  ground.  The  poultry  have  access  to  the 
stable  court  through  a  small  opening  in  the  wall,  that  can  be  closed  at  plea- 
■ure ;  and  to  the  open  lawn,  and  the  kitchen  court,  through  other  similar 
openings.  The  kitchen  court  is  shown  at  i;  near  which  there  Is  a  servants' 
entrance  from  the  ^iproach.  Part  of  the  branch  road  leading  to  the  stables 
is  shown  at  u ;  part  of  the  approach  at  x  ;  and  part  of  the  sweep  round  the 
oval  Bty. 

The  conservative  wall  (f/)  should  not  be  a  common  erection,  presenting 
only  a  flat  perpendicular  surface  and  a  horizontal  line  at  top  :  it  may  have 

K'  tra  at  regular  distances,  terminating  in  caps  surmounted  by  vases,  above  the 
igbt  of  ue  wall,  but  arranged  in  form  and  proportion  so  as  to  harmonise 
wi£  the  conservatory  and  the  house.  In  the  case  of  a  Gothic  or  Elizabethan 
iHulding,  these  piers  and  their  terminating  ornaments  should,  of  course,  vary 
accordingly.  Instead  of  piers,  the  face  of  the  wall  might  be  broken  by  arch^ 
recesses ;  and,  while  a  more  delicate  kind  of  plant  was  trained  against  that 
part  of  the  wall  which  formed  the  back  of  each  recess,  a  more  hardy  sort  might 
be  trained  against  the  projections  between  them.  We  have  seen  a  wall  of  tnis 
MHt  at  Oenos,  on  which  all  the  recesses  were  covered  with  roses,  and  the  piers 
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with  ivy ;  the  effect  of  which  was  beautiful,  as  the  roses  continued  in  flower 
throughout  the  year.     The  same  effect  might  be  produced  in  England,  by 
having  the  wall  flued,  and  protected  by  matting  during  severe  weather.   Where 
the  style  was  Gothic,  the  wall  might  be  covered  with  a  series  of  piers  and 
intersecting  arches;  and,  if  the  piers  and  imposts  of  the  arches  were  covered 
with  ivy,  and  the  rest  of  the  wall  with  deciduous  plants,  the  effect,  more  par* 
ticularly  in  winter,  would  be  very  striking.    An  excellent  plan  for  varying 
such  a  wall  is,  to  form  the  ground  plan  in  a  zigzag  line,  with  piers  at  the 
angles;  in  which  case,  the  length  of  each  an^le  maybe  10  ft.,  and  tne  deviation 
from  a  straight  line  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.     In  gomg  along  the  walk  in  front  of  such 
a  wall,  one  series  of  angles  would  meet  the  eye ;  and,  in  returning,  another 
series.    Another  plan  is,  to  have  the  wall  straight,  and  a  temporary  or  perma- 
nent roof  projectmg  from  it.    In  this  case,  if  the  roof  were  permanent,  it 
ought  to  be  composed  of  glazed  sashes,  which  might  be  taken  on  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  and  used  for  growing  melons,  leaving  the  pillars  and  raftiertf  which 
supported  the  sashes  as  fixtures ;  and  these  might  be  covered  with  rapidly 
growing  climbing  plants.    Such  a  roof  ought  to  extend  over  the  walk,  in  order 
that  the  latter  may  be  used  during  rainy  weather  in  summer  ;  and  that,  during 
the  most  severe  frosts  in  winter,  it  may  afford  a  somewhat  more  temperate 
place  for  taking  exercise  than  in  the  open  air.    The  most  coiflplete  glazed  ve- 
randa of  this  kind  would  be  one  where  the  whole  of  the  skeleton  fnimework, 
as  well  as  the  sashes,  might  be  removed  in  summer,  without  leaving  any  marks 
to  disfigure  the  scene,  and  replaced  every  autumn.    A  temporary  veranda,  in 
which  the  framework  is  to  be  covered  with  hurdles  clothed  with  thatch,  or 
with  canvass  fixed  to  framework  or  oiled  paper,  forms  a  very  good  protection 
for  plants  while  in  their  dormant  state;  but  requires  to  be  removed  much 
sooner  in  spring  when  they  begin  to  grow,  than  a  glass  roof;  because,  when 
the  plants  begin  to  erow  under  an  opaque  roof,  they  become  etiolated  and 
blanched  for  want  of  light.    In  general,  conservative  wdls  should  be  flued,  in 
order  to  give  the  gardener  the  power  of  assisting  the  ripening  of  the  wood  in 
autumn ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  fireplace  might  be  conveniently  situated  behind 
the  wall,  as  indicated  in  the  plan,  at  g,  where  it  is  placed  in  the  comer  of  the 
stable  buildings*    A  conservative  w^l  may  often  form  one  of  the  sides  of  a 
range  of  office  buildings ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  a  part  of  the  wall  we  are 
now  describing,  which  forms  the  side  wall  to  the  stable  (t)  and  coach-house  (A). 


Art.  VII.  Notes  on  Cereus  senMis  and  some  other  Mexican  Plants. 
Iq  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Tate  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Sloane  Street, 
to  Mr.  Beaton.     Communicated  by  Mr.  Beaton. 

I  BEG  to  inform  you  that  the  first  Cereus  senilis  I  ever  saw 
came  to  this  country  in  September,  1823,  also  Mammillaria 
latisplna  [Echinocactus  cornigera  Dec.^y  and  several  other  new 
species,  which  were  introduced  and  presented  to  me  by  R.  P. 
Staples,  Esq.,  who  was  appointed  consul-general  of  Mexico, 
aRer  his  first  commercial  trip  there.  I  also  purchased  the  same 
species  of  Mr.  Bullock,  in  the  following  month  of  the  same 
year,  and  it  was  described  by  Mr.  Haworth  in  the  Philosophical 
Magazine  for  1823,  from  the  specimens  brought  over  by  Mr. 
Bullock.  I  was  extremely  desirous  that  the  Cereus  senilis  should 
be  named  after  Mr.  Staples,  but  Mr.  Haworth  said  he  could 
not  consistently  do  so,  as  he  believed  it  a  true  Cdreus ;  and  as 
Humboldt    hsui  previously  described  it  as  Cereus  senilis,  he 
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ooold  not  alter  it ;  bat,  as  you  have  discovered  it  to  be  a  true 
Ecbinocactus,  you  may,  consistently  with  botanical  usage,  adopt 
the  name  oF  Echinocactus  Staples/^?,  and  affix  that  of  C^reus 
senilis  as  a  synonyme.  Dr.  Hooker,  in  his  Botanical  Miscel" 
lan^f  mentions  that  Mr.  Cruikshanks  discovered  one  in  Peru, 
which  I  suppose  you  mean  as  the  Brazilian  species. 

When  Mr.  Staples  left  Mexico  for  England,  wishing  to 
carry  into  effect  my  request  of  importing  the  hand  plant 
[Cheirost^mon  jolatanoldes  H,  et  £•],  he  obtained  several  living 
plants,  and  planted  them  in  a  tub.  Two  days  previous  to  his 
departure,  he  sent  off  a  muleteer  with  a  box  of  Cacti  slung  on 
one  side,  and  the  tub  of  hand  plants  on  the  other.  The  fel- 
low, finding  that  one  side  of  his  load  was  considerably  heavier 
than  the  other,  emptied  the  major  part  of  the  earth,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  destroy  the  young  plants.  You  may  perceive  it  was 
well  the  Cacti  were  not  the  heaviest,  otherwise  he  would  have 
taken  them  out,  to  do  justice  to  his  beast.  On  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Staples  at  Xalapa,  he  found  all  his  hand  plants  dead. 
However,  as  it  happened,  I  brought  the  first  hand  plant  to  this 
country  from  Mons.  Cels  of  Paris,  in  the  autumn  of  1832,  and  had 
it  in  the  market  twelve  months  before  Mr.  Staples  left  Mexico. 

Late  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Staples,  walking  out  in  the  suburbs 
of  Xalapa,  discovered  the  plant  which  has  since  borne  his  name, 
Petrea  Stapl^si^r ;  and  he  was  so  delighted  with  it,,  that  he  in- 
stantly dug  up  some  young  plants  with  the  point  of  a  sword, 
and  made  several  dried  specimens  of  its  racemes  of  flowers 
upwards  of  3  ft.  long,  \riiich  are  now  in  the  herbarium  of 
Mr.  Lambert.  He  (Mr  Staples)  also  found  the  Solandra  gut- 
tata of  the  Botanical  Register  at  the  same  place,  full  in  flower, 
and  imported  it  with  the  Petr^. 

Although  Humboldt  had  the  credit  of  first  describing  most 
of  the  plants  above  mentioned,  and  enriched  various  herbariums 
with  fine  specimens  of  each,  the  British  public  and  Europe 
owe  their  early  introduction  in  a  living  state  to  the  generous 
disposition  of  Mr.  Staples,  who  must  have  expended  a  consider- 
able sum  in  transporting  them  from  Mexico  to  England. 

Isotonic  Garden^  Sloane  Street,  Sept.  16.  1839. 


AfiT.  VIII.     Practical  Observations  on  ike  Cultivation  of  the  Hya* 

cinth  in  Hcuirlem. 

(Translated  from  the  **  Verhandlungen  des  Vereins/'  &c.,  of  Frankfort  on 

the  Maine.    By  J.  L.) 

The  hyacinth  likes  a  very  sandy,  well-prepared,  fine,  and 
light  sol),  without  any  appearance  of  stones  or  gravel,  and  which 
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consequently  looks  exactly  as  if  it  had  been  passed  through  a 
fine  sieve.  All  kinds  of  loam  or  stiff  soil  which  bind  so  closely- 
together  that,  when  dry,  the  wind  cannot  separate  the  particles 
as  it  does  sand,  must  be  avoided.  No  kind  of  red,  bluish,  or 
blackish  soil  will  produce  perfect  hyacinths ;  but  one  is  consi- 
dered particularly  good,  which  is  light  grey,  and  which  resembles 
fine,  very  sandy,  and  light  garden  mould.  This  sand,  which 
is  very  light  of  itself,  is  made  still  lighter  by  the  addition  of 
the  thin  sand  of  the  Dutch  downs  (Diinensande),  which  is 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  very  fine,  and  contains  neither  stones 
nor  gravel ;  and,  as  this  sand  constitutes  the  principal  part  of 
the  mixture  of  soil,  if  nature  denies  us  a  supply  of  it  at  hom^ 
we  must  search  for  it  in  other  places,  or  try  to  prepare  one  like 
it.  Various  soils  have  been  used  for  this  purpose,  but  the  pre- 
ference is  given  to  a  pale  yellow  river  sand,  to  which  is  added  a 
third  of  leaf  mould.  The  bed  is  then  prepared  by  putting  into 
it  a  layer  of  cow-dung  1  in.  thick,  5  or  6  inches  under  the  bulbs, 
and  filling  it  in  with  the  prepared  soil.  This  cow-dung  must 
be  quite  pure,  and  not  mixed  with  straw,  or  any  other  sub* 
stance. 

The  soil,  in  consequence  of  the  annual  dunging,  becomes  by 
degrees  too  rich ;  in  which  case,  the  best  way  is,  to  take  out 
some  of  the  soil,  and  put  in  fresh  sand.  In  Holland,  however, 
they  do  not  take  out  any  soil,  but  only  add  sand,  because  by 
raising  the  bed,  the  danger  of  the  water  in  the  soil  is  avoided. 
In  that  country  they  have  much  to  contend  with  in  keeping  the 
water  from  the  soil ;  which  circumstance  mu^  naturally  occasion 
a  great  variation  in  the  art  of  cultivating  the  hyacinth  in  drier 
soils.  For  example,  in  Holland,  they  dig  the  soil  5  or  6  feet 
deep,  which  would  be  unnecessary  were  it  not  that  by  this 
means  the  soil,  which  was  stiff  and  sour  from  the  water,  becomes 
drier  and  lighter,  and  therefore  better  adapted  for  the  escape 
of  the  injurious  water  and  for  evaporation.  In  countries  where 
no  such  accumulation  of  water  is  to  be  feared,  the  soil  need 
only  be  dug  to  the  depth  of  4  ft.  or  even  3  ft. 

As  the  cultivation  of  the  hyacinth  has  not  made  such  ad- 
vances in  any  part  of  the  world  as  in  Holland,  by  describing 
the  soil,  climate,  and  treatment  of  it  in  that  country,  it  will  en- 
able those  in  other  climates,  with  a  use  of  their  own  understand- 
ings, to  practise  the  art. 

In  preparing  the  soil,  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  two 
rules :  — 1.  That,  for  the  space  of  four  years  previously  to  plant- 
ing, no  horse-dung,  nor  any  dung  of  a  heating  quality,  must  be 
mixed  with  the  soil.  2.  That  no  hyacinths  must  be  grown  in 
it  oftener  than  once  every  four  years.  The  latter  rule  must 
be  particularly  attended  to;  because,  if  planted  a  year  earlier, 
the  decayed  remains  of  the  old  bulbs  would  communicate  the 
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rot  or  other  diseases  to  the  newly  planted  bulbs.  This  being 
understood,  a  bed  is  planted  the  first  year  with  hyacinths^  the 
second  with  tulips,  the  third  with  narcissus,  &c. ;  and  it  would 
be  desirable  if  something  similar  were  planted  even  the  fouith 
year.  The  bed,  however,  is  generally  prepared  for  hyacinths 
this  year  as  follows  :  — ^  Between  December  and  February  the 
ground  is  dug  5  or  6  feet  deep ;  and,  when  too  much  water 
is  apprehended,  a  drain  is  dug  all  round  the  bed,  and  filled  with 
wood  or  stones,  and  then  covered  up.  In  March  every  square 
yard  is  manured  with  four  handbarrowfuls  of  pure  cow-dung 
(without  straw),  dug  in  a  foot  deep.  During  the  summer,  vege- 
tables or  annuals  are  grown  on  the  bed,  which  do  not  exhaust 
the  soil  too  much.  The  following  autumn  (therefore  the  fifth), 
the  soil  is  dug  1^  or  2  feet  deep ;  and  the  manure,  which  was 
put  in  in  spring,  must  be  well  mixed  and  worked  in,  that  it 
may  lie  nearly  a  foot  deep  in  the  earth.  When  such  a  drain 
is  not  made,  a  trench  is  used,  2  ft.  wide  and  li^ft.  broad,  and 
left  open,  so  that  the  water  collected  in  it  may  be  taken  out. 

When  the  above  operation  is  performed,  the  bulbs  must  be 
prepared  for  planting  in  the  beginning  of  October.  This  pre- 
paration consists  in  examining  whether  the  bulbs  are  perfectly 
healthy ;  because,  if  they  are  unhealthy,  they  not  only  will  not 
flower,  but  will  infect  those  near  them.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, in  the  first  place  to  be  acquainted  with  the  diseases  they 
are  liable  to,  which  are: — 1st,  the  white  rotz;  2d,  the  black 
rotz ;  3d,  the  rot ;  4th,  mould ;  5th,  consumption  or  wasting ; 
6th,  shrinking;  and  7th,  excess  of  offsets  (Durchwachs). 

1st.  The  white  rotz  is  known  by  a  resin  which  generally  oozes 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  bulb,  and  also  from  the  side,  and 
which,  about  this  time  of  the  year  (October),  is  of  a  hard  con- 
sistency, not  unlike  the  resin  that  flows  from  trees.  The  white 
rotz  also  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  white  slimy  substance, 
and  has  a  very  unpleasant  smell,  which  is  particularly  evident 
when  the  bulb  is  cut  open ;  and  bulbs  in  this  state  should  be 
thrown  away  without  hesitation.  The  danger  attending  this 
disease  will  be  treated  of  in  another  place. 

2d.  The  black  rotz  is  more  difficult  to  know  than  the  white 
rotz ;  because,  as  soon  as  the  bulb  is  taken  out  of  the  ground 
and  kept  dry,  the  rotz  dries  up  also.  The  stool  or  plate  of  the 
bulb  (that  is,  the  point  from  which  the  roots  proceed  down- 
wards), on  the  side,  appears  as  if  eaten  out,  and  the  scales  at 
that  part  have  dry  black  edges.  When,  therefore,  there  is  but 
little  of  this  disease  in  the  bulb,  it  is  more  difficult  to  be  ascer- 
tained ;  and  it  must  be  particularly  looked  for,  when  the  bulbs  are 
about  to  be  put  in  the  ground,  as  it  will  not  only  destroy  the 
infected  bulb,  but  all  those  that  are  healthy  near  it.  A  bulb 
so  attacked  must  therefore  be  thrown  away. 
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Sd.  The  rot  is  easily  known  when  it  is  once  fairly  begun.    It  is 

Senerally  found  in  the  scales  near  the  heart  of  the  bulb;  and,  to 
iscover  it,  the  point  of  the  bulb  should  be  cut  off  horizontally 
with  a  sharp  knife.  If  the  bulb  is  affected  with  this  disease,  a 
yellowish  or  brownish  stripe  will  be  seen  between  the  scales ; 
and  all  the  part  thus  discoloured  should  be  cut  away,  till  it  is 
completely  eradicated;  but  when  it  reaches  farther  than  the 
half  of  the  bulb,  it  is  past  remedy,  and  the  bulb  must  be  thrown 
away.  Great  care,  however,  must  be  taken,  in  cutting  off  the 
point  of  the  bulb,  not  to  injure  the  germ  which  has  formed  in- 
side it;  and  when  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  the  cuts  ought  to 
be  made  not  horizontally,  but  in  a  slanting  direction  towards  the 
point  of  the  bulb ;  so  as  not  to  run  any  risk  of  cutting  off  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  incipient  flower.  It  frequently  happens  that  these 
stripes  are  but  very  little  distinguished  from  the  colour  of  the 
healthy  part  of  the  bulb  ;  and,  therefore,  great  attention  is  ne- 
cessary, that  they  may  not  be  overlooked.  When  two,  three, 
or  more  stripes  are  seen  round  the  heart  of  the  bulb,  it  is  ge- 
nerally past  recovery ;  but  if  they  are  found  far  from  the  heart, 
and  consequently  near  the  outer  scales,  they  can  all  be  cut  away, 
with  the  exception  of  such  as  have  reached  the  stool  and  at- 
tacked it.  Above  all,  care  must  be  taken  that  neither  the 
germ  nor  the  stool  of  the  bulb  are  injured ;  but  all  parts  round 
them  can  be  cut  away. 

4th.  The  mould  is  only  found  on  the  outer  or  inner  part  of 
the  first  four  scales,  and  it  is  not  considered  a  dangerous  disease, 
but  must  be  removed  by  taking  off  those  scales  that  are  attacked. 

5th.  Consumption  or  wasting  is  indicated  by  never-varying 
yellowish  or  brownish  spots  in  the  scales  near  the  heart.  This 
disease  is  not  exactly  a  dangerous  one,  but  is  rather  an  indica- 
tion of  a  weak  flower,  which  is  very  frequently  the  case  with 
several  sorts ;  for  example,  the  Grand  Vainqueur,  Staaten  Ge- 
neral, &c.  These  spots  might  go  through  the  whole  bulb  with- 
out being  injurious,  therefore  they  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  stripes  of  the  disease  called  the  rot. 

6th.  Shrinking  (Verkriippelung)  is  indicated  by  spots  similar 
to  those  above  mentioned,  only  they  are  much  larger.  This  dis- 
ease generally  draws  the  whole  bulb  in  a  slanting  direction,  and 
a  part  of  it  appears  as  if  eaten  out.  The  bulb  loses  its  usual 
round  form.  This  is  similar  to  the  disease  called  wasting,  but 
in  a  greater  degree,  and  is  with  great  difiiculty  got  rid  of; 
therefore,  if  you  wish  to  have  good  strong  plants,  it  is  better 
to  throw  those  away  that  are  attacked  with  this  disease. 

7th.  Excess  of  offsets  (Durchwachs)  only  takes  place  in  bulbs 
capable  of  producing  flowers.  The  offsets  come  out  at  the 
sides,  or  through  the  stool  or  plate,  and  the  parent  bulb  becomes 
divided  into  a  number  of  youn^jr  ones.     When  this  is  the  case, 
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it  is  left  exactly  as  it  is,  and  is  planted  like  the  others ;  and, 
although  it  will  not  flower,  it  will  produce  a  great  many  young 
balbs. 

These  are  the  principal  characteristics  ot  the  diseases  to 
which  bulbs  are  liable.  When  you  wish  to  increase  them, 
great  care  must  be  taken,  while  they  are  out  of  the  ground,  not 
to  pull  off  the  small  white  offsets  that  have  sprung  out  at  the 
sides,  and  from  the  stool  of  the  bulb ;  because  this  treatment, 
even  if  it  does  not  injure  the  parent  bulb,  is  sure  to  destroy 
the  young  ones,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  they  were  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  another  year.  When  the  young  ones  are 
older,  and  are  become  strong,  they  will  have  stools  of  their 
own,  from  which  roots  will  proceed ;  and  when  in  this  state, 
they  may  without  danger  be  separated  from  the  parent  bulb. 

When  the  bulbs  have  been  all  carefully  examined,  they  are 
planted  thirty-six  hours  afterwards  at  the  latest;  because,  as 
they  have  been  probably  very  much  cut,  a  longer  delay  would 
cause  a  reappearance  of  the  mould,  which  would  terminate  in 
destroying  them. 

In  our  next  Number  will  be  given  a  year's  culture  of  hya- 
cinths, as  practised  in  Holland ;  beginning  with  the  season  for 
planting  in  October. 


Art.  IX.     Observations  on  forcing  Hyacinths. 
(Translated  from  the  Oerman,  by  J.  L.) 

In  order  to  make  hyacinths  flower  in  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, they  should  be  planted  the  beginning  of  August,  and 
the  pots  plunged  in  the  open  air  to  such  a  depth  that  they  may 
be  covered  with  mould  to  the  depth  of  4  in. 

They  should  be  taken  out  again  about  the  middle  or  end  of 
October,  put  in  warm  tan  or  sand  in  a  hot-house,  near  the 
sashes,  and  kept  moist.  The  best  sorts  for  this  purpose  are  the 
Single  blue  January,  Single  blue  Gallas,  Single  blue  Imperiale, 
and  the  Single  white  Imperiale.  The  best  kind  of  tulip  for  the 
same  purpose  is  the  Due  van  ThoU. 

If  these  sorts  are  treated  in  this  manner,  and  kept  moist  and 
warm,  they  will  not  fail  to  flower  about  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  December.  Many  other  sorts  may  be  brought  into  flower 
about  the  beginning  of  January. 

Those  forced  hyacinths  which  are  intended  to  flower  in  Fe- 
bruary and  March,  should  be  planted  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber, or  even  about  the  middle  of  November ;  the  pots  being 
plunged  in  the  open  air,  and  covered  with  mould.  A  bed  should 
be  made  the  beginning  of  January,  consisting  of  horse-dung. 
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4  or  5  feet  deep ;  it  should  remain  in  that  state  about  a  week,  and 
then  as  much  mould  added  as  will  cover  the  pots  when  they 
are  sunk  in  it.  The  pots  should  be  now  all  put  in,  and  the 
sash  raised  4  or  5  inches,  to  admit  air  both  night  and  day,  so  that 
the  steam  generated  by  the  heat  may  readily  escape.  This 
must  not  be  neglected  even  during  frosty  weather ;  otherwise 
the  hyacinths  will  be  burnt. 

.  During  a  severe  frost  it  may  be  thought  that  admitting  the 
air  is  quite  unnecessary,  but  it  must  not  be  omitted,  only  hang- 
ing cloths  over  the  opening ;  as  if  air  be  not  admitted,  all  the 
hyacinths  will  be  found  burnt  up  the  following  morning.. 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.     Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardenings  Agrictdture,  Botany, 
Rural  Architecture^  8^c,^  lately  published^  mth  some  Account  of 
those  considered  the  more  interesting* 

The  Elements  of  Botany  for  Families  and  Schools.  Published  under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  of  General  Literature  and  Education,  appointed 
by  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Elnowledge.  4th  edition,  small  8?o, 
pp.  139,  numerous  woodcuts.     London,  1839. 

One  of  the  best  little  books  of  the  kind  which  we  have  seen,  embracing 
structure,  physiology,  and  classification.  At  the  end  there  is  a  useful  list  ca 
plants,  in  four  columns,  the  first  containing  the  English  or  popular  names  of 
all  the  plants,  the  products  of  which,  or  any  part  of  which,  are  in  use  in 
the  arts,  or  in  general  economy  ;  the  second,  their  scientific  name ;  the 
third,  the  name  of  the  natural  order  to  which  they  belong  ;  and  the  fourth, 
their  Linnsean  class  and  order.  Besides  the  woodcuts,  representing  leaves, 
buds,  roots,  &c.,  there  are  pictorial  representations  of  Dicotyledonous  and 
JMonocotyledonous  plants. 

Cacteamm  Genera  nova  Speciesque  novce,  et  omnium  in  Horto  MonvUSano  cul- 
tarum  ex  Affinitatibus  naturaUbus  OnHnatio  nova  Indexque  JHethodicus,  Auc- 
tore  C.  Lemaire.   8vo,  pp.  115.     Paris,  1839. 

This  is  an  attempt  at  a  new  arrangement  of  the  Cactese,  in  which  the  genera 
are  disposed  in  linear  series,  by  their  affinities,  and  separated  into  two  tribes 
by  theu:  mode  of  germination.     The  author  developes  his  plan  as  follows. 

*'  The  C^ctese  separate  themselves,  at  first  sight,  into  two  divisions  ;  one  con- 
sisting of  plants  with  elongate  stems,  leafy  or  leafless,  jointed  or  continuous ; 
the  other  of  plants  with  stems  low  or  nearly  wanting,  globose,  simple  or 
branched :  thus,  by  easy  and  convenient  comparison,  they  are  linearly  arranged 
in  the  most  natural  manner."  After  long  and  anxious  pondering  on  the  best 
way  of  separating  the  series  into  these  divisions  by  a  botanical  character  at 
once  simple  and  precise,  "the  mode  of  germination  flashed  across  his  mind,  and 
his  heart  leaped  for  joy."  The  author  proceeds  :  "  Having  discovered  this 
guide,  I  formed  all  the  caulescent  C^teae  with  true  foliaceous  cotyledons  into 
my  first  tribe,  which  I  named  Phyllariocotyleddnes ;  and  the  globose  or  stem- 
less  with  true  tuberculate  cotyledons  into  my  second,  which  I  named  Phyma- 
tocotyledoneae.  From  this  character  flows  the  following  physiological  law  : 
'Amongst  the  Cfictese,  the  form  of  the  cotyledons  indicates  the  habit,  and  con- 
sequently the  mode  of  vegetation,  of  the  future  plant,  and  affords  the  best 
character  for  separgting  them  into  two  natural  tribes.* 
••  The  germination  of  C^cteae  may  be  divided  into  three  periods  common  to 
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both  tribes,  although  the  result  is  diametricall^r  opposite  in  each ;  the  stem  in 
the  first  beiog  long,  and  upright  or  creepine  ;  in  the  second  globular,  simple, 
branched  or  manv-headed.  The  genus  Pilocereus,  which  forms  tbe  passa^  from 
the  one  tribe  to  the  other,  is  the  only  exception.  During  the  first  period,  m  both 
tribes,  the  seed  sweOs,  the  episperm  separates  from  the  hilum,  and  the  descending 
stem  issuing  from  the  widenmg  fissure  turns  towards  the  earth ;  at  the  same  time, 
the  ascending  stem  rises,  carrying  up  the  torn  episperm.  During  the  second 
period,  the  tribes  begin  to  differ  m  appearance^  The  episperm  has  fallen  off, 
and  the  ascending  stem  *has  become  a  primordial  menthallium ;  but,  in  the 
Phyllariocotyledonece,  it  bears  on  its  summit  two  o^ate  and  slightly  acute 
cotyledons,  while  in  the  Phjrmatocotyleddneae  they  are  distinctly  tuberculate. 
In  both  the  descending  stem  becomes  the  root,  and  buries  itself  in  the  soil 
preparatorr  to  the  emission  of  radicles.  This  latter  operation  seems  subject 
to  the  evolution  of  the  cotyledcois ;  for  after  a  short  time,  in  both  tribes,  these 
recede  from  each  other,  and  some  very  minute  radicles  appear  round  the  root, 
and  then,  opposite  to  the  cotyledons,  are  seen  the  two  earliest  tubercles  bearine 
the  rudiments  of  bundles  of  prickles,  which,  evolving  themselves  opposite  and 
aheniately,  form  at  length  the  future  stem.  During  the  third  period,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  tribes  is  striking.  In  the  Phyllariocotyledonee,  the  foliaceous 
cotyledons  are  obliterated ;  the  merithallium  is  nearly  buried  in  the  soil,  and 
becomes  the  true  collar ;  whilst  between  the  two  cotyledons  peaks  up  the  cau- 
licula  already  indicated  by  the  first  two  fascicles,  and  afterwards  increased  by 
the  spiral  evolution  of  new  ones.  In  the  Phymatocotyledoneae,  on  the  other 
band,  the  merithallium  arises  from  new  tubercles,  bearing  bundles  of  prickles, 
becomes  globular  from  the  continuous  evolution  of  others,  and  finally  increases 
to  a  cauticida,  more  or  less  globose,  and  always  buried.  Thus  it  is  easily  per- 
ceived that  each  tribe  has  a  peculiar  and  opposite  mode  of  germination." 

Such  is  the  reasoning  by  which  the  author  supports  his  theory.  To  show  how 
he  carries  it  out  in  practice  would  take  up  too  much  space  in  a  work  devoted 
more  to  the  garden  than  the  study.  We  must  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  stating  that,  of  his  two  tribes,  the  first,  or  Phyllariocotyleddness,  contains 
six  genera ;  Peirescsa  Plum.,  Opuntia  Toum,,  Leplsmium  Pfeiff,,  Hari6ta 
Adans.,  Epiph^llum  Herm,,  and  Cereus  C,  Bauh, :  tne  second,  or  Phvmato- 
cotjledonese,  seven ;  Echinonyct&nthus  Lem»,  Echinocactus  L,  4r  O.,  Mammil- 
14na  Haw,,  Anhal6nium  Lem.,  Melocdctus  C.  Bauh.,  Pilocereus  Lem.,  and 
Astr^hytum  Lem,,  the  place  of  the  last  uncertain, 

Becauio  Spedemm  Generit  Pteridit.    Auctore  Jac.  O.  Agardh.     8vo,  pp.  86. 
Lund,  1839. 

The  object  of  the  work  is  to  rescue  the  genus  Pteris  from  the  confusion 
into  which  it  had  fidlen,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  new  species  added 
since  the  revision  of  Willdenow.  For  this  purpose  Dr.  Agardh,  not  content 
with  the  Swedish  collections,  travelled  into  England,  Scotland,  France,  and 
Germany,  to  scrutinise  the  rich  herbariums  to  be  found  in  those  countries. 
His  original  design  was  to  publish  a  monograph  of  the  genus ;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  the  appearance  of  the  valuable  work  of  Presl  rendered  such  an 
undertaking  unnecessary,  and  the  doctor  contracted  his  views  to  a  searching 
examination  of  the  species.  Presl  had,  in  the  professor's  opinion,  pushed  the 
use  of  venation  too  far  in  employing  it  as  a  generic  diagnostic ;  and,  by  so  doing, 
had  formed  genera  which  the  latter  has  reunited  to  Pteris,  confining  this 
character  to  the  discrimination  of  subdivisions  of  genera  only.  He  divides 
the  genus  into  four  sections,  of  the  value  of  which  the  subjomed  characters 
will  give  an  idea. 

J.  JEupterit,  Petioles  fascicled,  greenish  or  straw-coloured,  rarely  purplish ; 
a  transverse  section  of  the  fascicle  of  vessels  having  the  shape  of  a  horse- 
shoe, frequently  incurved  at  the  apex.  Fronds  pinnate ;  veins  parallel,  approxi- 
mate^ simple  or  1 — 2 -forked,  rarely  anastomosing  at  the  apex  or  the  basal  ones 
forming  an  arch*     Species  1 — 53. 

2,  OmUhopterit.    Petioles  scattered,  green  or  straw-coloured ;  fascicles  of 
Vol.  XVL  —  No.  1 18.  d 
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vessels  numerous,  much  separated.    Fronds  becoming  decompoand  and  1 
thery ;  veins  narallel,  approximate,  many  times  forked,  prominent  on  the  under 
surface,  and  depressed  above.     Species  54—61. 

3.  IMobrochia.  Petioles  fascicled,  greenish  or  straw-coloured  ;  a  transverse 
section  of  the  fascicle  of  vessels  having  a  wavy  horseshoe  shape.  Fronds 
more  or  less  divided  ;  veins  reticulated.     Species  62-^89. 

4.  JTuHSpterit,  Petioles  scattered  (?)  generally  shining-coloured ;  a  trans- 
verse section  of  the  fascicle  of  vessels  having  a  wavy  horseshoe  shape. 
Fronds  decompound,  pinnate  ;  pinnules  pinnatifid,  the  lowest  on  each  pinna 
heteromorphous :  basal  veins  arched ;  secondary  forked,  free  or  anastomo- 
sing.    Species  90 — 94. 

A  second  part,  comprising  the  cognate  genera,  is  promised. 

Catalogus  Plantarum  Horti  Botanici  Hafniensu.  Conscripsit  O.  J.  N.  Mdrch» 
Hortulanus.    Pamp.  8vo,  pp.  102.     Copehhagen,  1839. 

The  arrangement  is  alphabetical,  and  includes  house  as  well  as  hardy  plants. 
The  total  number  of  species  and  varieties  is  about  8000.  The  garden  appears 
rich  in  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  including  grasses.  Of  illUums  there  are 
above  seventy  species,  of  ^^chillea  above  fifty,  of  ilmar&nthus  nearly  fifty, 
of  i4gr6stis  twenty-five,  of  Aira.  sixteen,  A'cet  eighteen,  Acacm  about  forty 
sorts,  and  so  on. 

A  TVeaiite  on  Agriculture^  adapted  to  the  SoU  and  Climate  of  Ireland,  compre^ 
hendmg  the  Mature,  Properties,  and  Improvementt  of  Smls;  the  Structure, 
Functions,  and  Cultivation  of  Plants ;  and  the  Husbandry  of  the  domestic  Animals 
of  the  Farm.  By  John  Sproule.  8vo,  pp.  709,  numerous  wood-engravings. 
Dublin,  1839. 

'*  The  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  present  the  farmer  with  a  manual 
to  which  he  might  at  all  times  refer  with  safety,  embracing  every  department 
of  his  profession,  describing  every  operation  which  he  has  to  perform,  and, 
as  far  as  the  practical  character  oi  the  work  would  admit,  showing  the  con* 
nection  which  should  subsist  between  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art. 

*'  In  the  execution  of  this  task,  various  authorities,  oral  and  written,  have 
been  consulted;  from  which  numerous  and  important  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  work.  Reference  has  not  always  been  made  to  these,  it  being 
conceived,  that'  no  useful  purpose  would  be  served  thereby,  and  that  the 
space  thus  taken  up  could  be  much  more  profitably  occupied.  The  works 
consulted  without  acknowledgement  being  always  made,  are,  the  JSncyclo^ 
peedia  of  Agriculture,  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  Lawson's  Agricul" 
imltttrisfs  Manual,  Low's  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture,  Lindley's  Intro^ 
duction  to  Botany,  and  Youatt's  valuable  IVeatises  on  the  Domestic  Animals* 

*'  The  author  has  also  to  express  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr, 
Maxwell ;  the  former,  head  farmer,  and  the  latter,  head  master  of  the 
Templemoyle  Seminary,  for  several  alterations  and  additions  to  the  manuscript 
before  going  to  press."     (Pref.  vii.) 

The  volume,  in  bulk  and  general  appearance,  has  a  close  resemblance 
to  Low's  Agriculture,  reviewed  in  our  Vol.  XIV. ;  and,  on  comparing  the 
contents  of  both  volumes,  we  find  the  same  headings  in  each,  only  differently 
arranged.  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Sproule,  however,  to  state  that,  though  he 
has  imitated,  he  has  not  exactly  copied,  and  that  his  imitation  is  sufficiently 
artistical  to  constitute  a  distinct  book. 

First  Report  upon  Experiments  upon  the  Action  of  Sea  and  River  Water,  ^Cm 
By  R.  Mallet,  M.R.I.A.,  &c.    Pamp.  8vo,  1  plate.     London,  1839. 

The  action  of  salt  water  on  iron  is  much  greater  than  that  of  fresh  water ; 
but  all  the  different  phenomena  which  take  place  have  not  been  yet  satis- 
factorily accounted  for.  This  report  briefly  recapitulates  all  that  has  been 
hitherto  published  on  the  subject,  and  points  out  the  track  of  experiment  that 
Quglit  to  be  pursued  in  future  investigations. 
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The  Ute  and  Advantages  of  PeartotCs  Draining  Plough.    By  T.  L.  Hodges, 
£sq.,  M.P. 

This  plough  has  been  described  and  figured  in  the  Encyclopedia  ofAgri" 
adhtre,  2d  edit.  p.  710.  We  should  be  fflad  to  know  from  any  correspondent 
whether  it  is  much  used,  as  we  know  only  of  one  instance,  that  of  Sir  C.  M. 
Buireli,  Bt.,  M.P.,  at  Knepp  Castle. 

711^  Vwtor^s  Guide  to  Knole^  m  the  County  of  Kentj  with  Catalogues  of  the 
Pictures  contained  in  the  Mansion ;  a  Genealogical  Descent  of  the  SackviUe 
Fatmly  ;  and  Biographical  Notices  of  the  principal  Persons  whose  Portraits 
form  Part  of  the  CoUecOon.  By  J.  H.  Brady,  F.R.  A.S.  Illustrated  with 
engravings  on  wood  by  Bonner,  Sly,  and  others.  Foolscap  8vo,  numerous 
woodcuts. 

A  Ter^  interesting  guide  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  old  family  mansions, 
or  we  might  even  say  palaces,  in  England.  The  biographical  notKes  of  the 
portraits  are  very  cunous,  and  the  descriptions  of  old  trees,  and  other  par- 
dciilars  in  the  park  and  gardens  will  amuse  the  gardener  ;  while  the  architect 
will  be  instructed  by  the  engravings  of  different  parts  of  the  house,  and  of 
the  ancient  furniture,  more  particularly  of  the  fireplace^  fire  dogs,  chairs, 
tripods,  masks,  sconces,  &c. 

Hemarks  on  Mr.  Esptfs  Theory  of  Centripetal  Storms ^  ^c.  By  W.  C.  Redfield. 
Parap.  8vo,  pp.  32.     New  York,  1839. 

Mr,  Redfield  endeavours  to  show  the  physical  impracticability  of  a  centri* 
petal  movemeut  in  the  atmosphere,  over  a  surface  of  several  hundred  miles 
in  diameter,  towards  the  centre  of  a  storm ;  alleging  that,  instead  of  the 
accumulation  which  must  inevitably  result  from  a  centripetal  movement  in  the 
air,  its  state  of  diffusion,  or  centrifugal  movement,  is  known  by  the  indications 
of  the  barometer  to  be  unusually  increased.  To  understand  the  subject 
thoroughly,  the  pamphlet  must  be  studied  in  all  its  details. 

Mevue  generate  d'ArcMtecture  et  des  Travaux  Publics^  S[c,  General  Jteview 
of  Architecture  and  Public  Works ;  a  Journal  for  Architects  and  Engineers^ 
Antiquaries^  BmlderSj  and  Proprietors,  Conducted  by  M.  C^sar  Daly, 
Architecte.  No.  I.  Imp.  4to,  pp.  64,  3  lithographs  and  numerous  wood- 
cuts.    Paris,  1839. 

This  is  the  commencement  of  an  architectural  magaxine,  and  it  promises  to 
be  one  of  a  very  superior  description,  in  point  of  paper,  printing,  and  en* 
eravings.  This  first  number,  afler  a  ^neral  introduction  pointing  out  the 
importance  of  the  art  of  builcting,  contains  articles  on  the  history  of  By2antine 
architecture,  illustrated  by  five  plans  and  three  elevations  of  celebrated  Byzan- 
tine  churches  or  cathedrals ;  on  the  importance  of  architectural  museums ;  the 
theory  of  suspension  bridges ;  on  a  new  system  of  carpentry  in  wood  and  in 
iron ;  on  bitumens,  and  the  different  modes  of  employing  them ;  and,  lastly, 
one  on  certain  buildings,  built  of  unburnt  bricks,  found  m  the  South  of  Russia. 
The  bricks  are  formed  of  compressed  earth,  and  the  walls  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  those  built  in  the  en  pise  manner  of  the  French.  This  article^ 
as  well  as  the  last,  is  illustrated  with  several  wood-engravings.  The  number 
concludes  with  several  pages  of  reviews  and  miscellaneous  intelligence,  includ- 
ing a  review  of  a  work  by  M.  Tessereng  on  the  public  works  of  Belgium  and 
France.  To  all  engaged  in  building  or  engineering  pursuits,  and  to  country 
sentlemen  who  wish  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  times  in  their 
knowledge  of  territorial  improvement,  such  a  periodical  cannot  but  be  accept- 
able :  to  those  who  have  a  taste  for  architecture  it  must  be  more  especially 
interesting. 

T%e  British  Almanack  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  for 
the  Year  1840.     Sm.  8vo,  pp.  96.     London,  1839. 
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The  Companion  to  the  Almanack  /  or  Year  Book  of  general  Information  for  1840. 
Sm.  8vo,  pp.  263.     London,  1839. 

These  volumes  possess  their  usual  value  as  almanacks,  though  the  Cbm- 
panion  contains  rather  less  than  it  did  last  year  of  matter  which  can  be 
rendered  directly  avulable  to  the  gardener  as  such.  There  is,  as  usual,  an 
excellent  article  on  metropolitan  improvements,  and  on  the  churches  and  other 
public  buildings  erecting  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Next  year,  we  hope 
this  article  will  contain  some  account  of  the  public  gardens  or  arboretums 
forming  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  as  at  Leeds,  Bath,  Newcastle,  Bdin- 
burgh,  Derby,  &c. ;  and  by  that  time,  also,  we  hope  the  garden  in  the  Inner 
Circle,  R^ent's  Park,  will  have  made  some  progress. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  1.     General  Notices. 

The  Peach  and  the  Nectarine  the  same  Species, — Dec.  1.  1835.  Planted 
twenty  stones  of  peaches,  which  had  been  kept  in  sand  since  Aueust  last. 
Sept.  1839.  These  stones  came  up  the  following  summer ;  one  of  Uie  trees 
bore  fruit  in  1838,  and  proved  to  be  a  nectarine  of  excellent  flavour;  another 
tree  fruited  this  year  (1839),  and  is  also  a  nectarine  (free  stone)  of  excellent 
quality ;  proving  the  correctness  of  your  opinion,  "  that  the  peach  and  nec- 
tarine are  essentially  the  same  species.*'  Query  ?  As  far  as  this  goes,  is  it  not 
evidence  that  the  smooth-skinned  peach,  or  nectarine,  is  the  more  original  ?  — 
T.  C,  Brown,     Farther  Barton,  near  Cirencester,  July,  1838. 

Superiority  of  Mr,  Hoare^s  System  of  pruning  the  Vine.  —  Three  years  since, 
I  transplanted  a  vine  of  several  years*  growth,  preserving  the  roots  as  long  and 
uninjured  as  possible,  against  the  waU  of  a  bam  in  a  southern  aspect.  The 
ground  was  previously  trenched  to  the  depth  of  2  ft.,  the  bottom  being  dry, 
and  the  soil  calcareous.  This  vine  was  managed  according  to  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Hoare ;  two  shoots  being  left  last  autumn  for  bearers,  and  two 
cut  down  for  new  wood.  This  spring,  the  two  shoots,  each  having  twelve 
buds,  with  the  buds  on  the  stools,  and  one  or  two  pushed  from  the  old  stem, 
produced  152  bunches,  most  of  them  very  large.  Six  other  vines,  managed 
on  the  same  plan,  were  full  of  promise,  and  no  instance  of  failure  occurred. 
This  success,  coupled  with  the  simplicity  of  Mr.  Hoare's  system  of  pruning, 
strongly  recommend  it  for  adoption.  If  generally  followed,  grapes  would  be 
as  common  in  England  as  gooseberries  and  currants;  would  that  we  were 
equally  sure  of  ripening  them  !  —  Id. 

.  A  Device  for  serving  Vie  Bees  of  any  Hive  with  Food  when  they  need  it.  — 
Let  the  crown  of  the  hive  be  perforated  with  a  circular  opening  2\  in.  across. 
Provide  aii  instrument  of  the  following  structure,  which  can  only  be  made  in 
a  finished  manner  by  a  turner :  —  A  circular  wooden  dish,  7||  in.  across,  %\  in. 
in  external  height,  and  If  in.  in  internal  depth;  its  floor  perforated  in  the 
centre  by  a  cylindrical  funnel  l-j^^in.  in  height,  as  measured  from  the  floor  of 
the  basin,  and  about  2  in.  over.  The  interval  between  the  wall  of  the  dish 
and  the  wall  of  the  funnel  is  to  contain  the  food  designed  for  the  bees.  A 
circular  board,  6^  in.  across,  not  quite  f  of  an  inch  Uiick,  perforated  with 
numerous  holes,  arranged  in  four  concentric  circles,  and  with  a  large  hole  in 
its  centre,  2|  in.  across,  which  admits  the  funnel  through  it,  is  provided  to 
float  on  this  food.  A  lid,  6f  in.  across,  f  or  more  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
furnished  in  its  central  part  with  a  circular  pane  of  glass,  about  3^  in.  across, 
covers  the  funnel,  float,  and  food,  and  is  received  into  a  ledge,  made  about 
f  of  an  inch  deep  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  top  of  the  wall  of  the  dish.  In 
applying  the  instrument,  the  base  of  the  funnel  is  placed  over  the  opening  in 
the  top  of  the  hive.  The  bees  pass  up  the  funnel,  whose  height  allows  them 
free  passage  between  the  top  of  it  and  the  lid :  they  descend  to  the  surface  of 
the  floating  board,  and  take  their  food  through  the  holes  perforated  in  it.  The 
glass  in  the  lid  allows  the  person  who  has  the  care  of  the  bees  to  see  when 
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they  need  a  fresh  supply  of  food ;  and  the  lid  and  the  floating-board  have 
cadi  an  upright  peg  or  two  fixed  in  them  to  enable  him  to  remove  either  at 

gleasure.  The  advantage  of  the  whole  machine  is,  it  enables  the  bees  of  the 
ire  to  which  it  is  applied  to  take  their  food  without  being  exposed  to  the 
weather,  or  without  molestation  from  the  bees  of  other  hives. 

I  understood  Mr.  Levett  to  deem  himself  the  inventor  of  this  excellent 
instrament ;  and  this  may  be  quite  true,  for  no  one  who  knows  Mr.  Levett 
will  doubt  his  veracity  ;  but  there  may  have  been  other  inventors  of  it.  On 
my  describing  the  instrument  to  Mr.  James  Barrett  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
lie  stated  that  his  late  employer,  the  present  Sir  Thomas  George  Cullum, 
Bart.,  had  possessed  a  similar  instrument  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  but  with  the 
lid  made  wholly  of  glass.  A  neighbour  of  Mr.  Levett's  turns  and  makes  the 
bee-dishes,  and  sells  them  at  St.  6d,  each.  Mr.  Levett  spoke  very  approvingly 
of  Jonas  de  Gelien's  work  called  the  Bee^-Preterper  (London,  1829,  8vo, 
pp.  134,  price  3^.).  —  J,  D, 

Th  destroy  Warms,  —  A  correspondent  has  sent  us  M'Dougal's  recipe,  which 
is  :  —  Roll  the  lawn  twice ;  then  water  it  with  lime  water,  at  the  rate  of  one 
pint  of  lime  to  ten  gallons  of  water.  The  operation,  twice  performed,  will 
destroy  every  worm,  without  injuring  the  grass.  Or,  mix  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate  with  three  gallons  of  water,  and  the  same  effect 
wiU  be  produced.  — A  Subtcriber. 

JVtilersiedft  patent  Metal,  —  We  recommend  gardeners  who  are  curious  in 
making  tallies  for  plants  in  pots  to  make  trial  of  this  metal.  It  will  take 
the  impression  of  tj-pes  or  figures  almost  as  well  as  lead,  while  it  is  stiffer,  and 
less  likely  to  bend  by  frost  or  heat.  It  appears,  also,  to  be  equally  durable  as 
lead.  We  are  not  aware  that  it  has  yet  been  tried  for  piping,  either  for  heat- 
ing by  hot  water,  or  conveying  water  under  ground  for  fountains,  &c.,  but  we 
think  it  well  deserves  a  trial  for  these  purposes.  —  Cond, 

Grafting  ike  Lilac  on  ike  Ask,  -^  This  season  I  grafted  the  different  species 
of  lilac  upon  the  common  ash,  in  accordance  with  some  information  I  re- 
ceived from  a  friend  (Mr.  Wolff,  jun.),  while  I  lived  in  Paris.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect to  have  seen  any  account  of  any  one  having  tried  the  same  in  this 
country.  We  had  grafted  here  about  three  dozen  ashes,  varying  fi'om  4  ft.  to 
10  ft.  in  height  with  the  common  and  Persian  Ulac ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  result  has  exceeded  my  roost  sanguine  expectations  ;  for  we  nave  now 
growing  about  twenty  fine  hoilthy  plants,  with  branches  from  1  ft.  to  18  in. 
long,  which  I  hope,  in  another  year,  to  see  covered  with  bloom.  They  were 
gnSed  in  April,.after  tlie  lilacs  had  made  considerable  shoots.  I  would  there- 
fore advise  that  the  scions  be  taken  off  in  January  or  February,  in  order  to 
retard  their  vegetatine  too  soon  for  the  stocks.  Would  not  the  pendulous 
ash  form  a  beautiful  object  by  having  its  branches  grafted  with  Persian  lilac  ? 
—  J.  Scott.     Mil/ford  kurtery,  Sept.  7.  1839. 

Use  of  JUme  in  Planting  Trees,  —  In  most  plantations  there  is  a  loss  of 
about  8  per  cent  on  the  plants,  from  frost  or  other  causes,  and  the  great 
object  of  the  forester  is  to  accelerate  and  secure  their  growth  the  first  year. 
On  this  head  we  can  give  a  useful  hint  from  the  experience  of  Darnaway* 
One  hundred  and  fifty  acres  have,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  been 
planted  there  without  a  sinele  instance  of  loss,  and  this  has  been  achieved  by 
a  Y&ry  simple  process,  which  merits  the  name  and  the  honours  of  a  discovery. 
It  is  merely  putting  a  small  quantity  of  lime  into  the  hole  in  which  the  plant 
is  laid.  About  four  bushels  of  lime  will  suffice  for  an  acre :  it  is  thoroughly 
mixed  and  incorporated  with  the  mould,  before  the  plant  is  inserted.  The 
eflect  of  the  lime  is  to  push  on  the  growth  of  the  plant  in  its  first  and  most 
precarious  stage :  new  fibres  begin  to  form  and  ramify  from  the  taproot,  and 
not  only  is  the  growth  of  the  plant  secured,  but  it  is  advanced  in  a  double 
ratio,  compared  with  the  ordmary  system  where  no  lime  is  used.  We  saw 
this  process  in  operation  two  years  ago,  and  were  not  a  little  anxious  as  to 
the  result  of  the  lime.  We  had  great  faith  in  the  sagacity  and  practical 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Cutlar,  the  forester,  but  we  confess  we  had  a  doubt  that 
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liming  the  plant  would  force  it  on  prematurely,  and  that  after  a  brief 
of  remarkable  growth  it  would  be  found  deficient  in  stamina,  and  decline  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  arisen.  Experience  and  observation  hare  dispelled  these 
fears.  The  plants  are  thriving  steadily  and  vigorously  in  the  most  exposed 
parts  of  the  forest ;  and,  the  dangerous  period  of  their  existence  being  over, 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  they  will  co  tinue  to  assert  and  maintain  their 
superiority  of  growth  over  their  brethren  of  the  forest.  Indeed,  we  anticipate 
that  in  a  short  time  lime  will  be  universally  used  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  in 
the  operations  of  agriculture.  The  person  that  first  used  lime  for  manuring 
his  land  in  Iloss«slure  was  Major  Mackenzie  of  Foddertv,  and  many  of  his 
neighbours  shook  their  heads  in  wonderment  and  pity  at  the  adoption  of  such 
a  scheme  for  "  burning  up  the  land."  The  worthy  major,  however,  triumphed 
over  all  the  unbelievers  of  the  district,  and  has  lived  to  see  the  universal 
adoption  of  lime,  as  well  as  another  potent  auxiliary  of  the  soil,  bone  dust. 
May  we  not  hope  for  a  similar  result  as  to  the  application  of  lime  in  our 
forest  plantations  ?  With  respect  to  quality  of  soil,  we  need  only  remark 
that,  wherever  ferns  grow  strong  and  abundantly,  oaks  will  thrive  and  prosper; 
and  it  is  on  a  soil  of  this  descnption  that  lime  has  been  found  to  answer  in 
the  nurture  of  plants.  {Invemett  Courier,  Oct.  16.  1839.) 

New  Kindt  of  Wheat,  —  I  herewith  give  you  the  particulars  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fifty-five  sorts  of  wheat  which  you  so  kindly  submitted  to  jne  for 
experiment.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  from  the  cultivation  of  the  small 
wheats  (TVfticum  sativum)  may  be  briefly  stated,  viz.  that  tbey  are  every 
one  inferior  to  the  most  approved  sorts  grown  in  the  district,  with  which  they 
were  compared.  The  Ble  de  Lammas  rouge  sans  barbe  is  probably  the  best^ 
beinp  hardy,  healthy,  and  productive,  and  the  ^rain  being  of  good  quality, 
but  It  is  deficient  in  produce  of  straw,  and  from  its  velvety  chaff  is  liable  ta 
be  dami^ed  from  wet  in  harvesting.  The  Poulards  or  Rivets  promise 
better.  Three  varieties  I  have  chosen  for  further  experiment;  Patineill^ 
blanc  d*orient,  for  its  superior  grain,  Poularde  d^Auvergne  ^  epilony,  for  early 
maturity  and  productiveness,  and  also  Ble  de  St.  Helena.  I  need  scarcely  say 
that  the  experiment  has  been  highly  interesting  in  affording  an  opportunity 
for  observation,  and  especially  in  exemplifying  the  difference  of  habit  in  the 
same  plant,  some  varieties  being  found  so  much  more  liable  to  be  affected 
by  mildew,  red  gum,  fly,  or  lodging,  than  others.  —  John  Clarke,  Sajfixm 
Walden,  Nov,  15.  1839. 

Sic/a  AbQtilun  Zr.,  a  malvaceous  annual,  has  lately  been  brought  into  cul- 
ture by  W.  Taylor,  F.L.8.,  of  Holbrooke,  near  Ipswich.  From  experiments 
it  appears  that  the  plants  succeed  best  when  sown  in  May,  as  they  arrive  at 
perfection  in  three  months  and  a  half.  The  quantity  of  seed  required  for  an 
acre,  when  sown  in  drills,  is  about  8  lb.  Mr.  Taylor  sowed  5  rods  of  ground 
at  Old  Brompton,  which  produced  50  lb.  of  fibre,  or  at  the  rate  of  15  cwt. 
of  saleable  fibre  per  acre.  Some  of  the  fibre  he  had  manufactured  into  ex- 
cellent ropes,  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  hemp  and  flax  manufacturer.  Broad  Street, 
Bloomsbury.  The  maceration  of  the  smaller  stalks  is  finished  in  about  six 
days,  and  of  the  larger  in  twelve  days,  ili&lva  crfspa,  M,  peruviana,  and 
Jd,  mauritiana  also  produce  fibre  which  might  be  applied  to  the  same  pur- 
pose as  that  of  jSSda  Abuiilon  ;  more  especially  il^dlva  crispa,  a  very  common 
annual  in  British  gardens. —  IV,  T,    London,  Nov,  1839. 

Mikdia  seUwa,  —  This  new  oil  plant,  first  brought  into  notice  in  this  Maga- 
zine by  M.  Hertz  of  Stuttgard,  has  been  grown  on  a  considerable  scale  last 
summer,  by  Mr.  Taylor,  at  Holbrooke,  near  Ipswich.  One  acre  of  very  poor 
stiff*  clay  loam,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  left  a  naked  fallow,  was 
sown  on  March  5.  with  5  lb.  of  seed;  and,  about  the  middle  of  August,  the 
crop  was  mown  and  dried  like  hay,  and  carried  to  the  bam  and  threshed. 
The  produce  was  33  bushels  of  fine  seed :  8  bushels  of  this  seed  weigh  320  lb. ; 
and  320  lb.  yielded  50  lb.  of  oil,  and  108  lb.  of  oilcake.  The  total  pro- 
duce of  the  acre  was  2501b.  of  oil,  and  4101b.  of  oilcake.  The  ou  is 
worth  5s,  a  gallon  of  7  lb. ;  so  that,  independently  of  the  vsiue  of  the  oil- 
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ttke  aa  food  for  cattle,  and  of  tfae  stnw  aa  manure,  the  oil  produced  nearly 
«.  per  acre,  —  W.  T.    I^ndoR,  Noe.  1639. 

T%ree  neu  imprpnal  Kitcken-Rartget.  —  I  hare  within  the  last  week  leen  in 
OpcnliQii  three  different  Bpecimena  of  an  improved  kitchen-range  (said  to  be 
**  patented"),  and  all  founded  on  the  Amott  prin<nple  of  ecoDomisiiig  the  fuel 
Baed,  and  eiving  the  utmost  effect  to  the  heat  produced.  The  first  is  the 
inTcntion  of  Mr.  Brown,  an  ironmonger  of  Luton,  Beds.  Its  appearance  is 
that  of  an  ordinary  range  with  oven  and  boiler,  with  the  front  and  top  of  the 
Ere.gnte  abut  in,  and  the  space  beneath  the  bottom  also  partially  enclosed. 
Tlie  fireplace  b  cased  with  fire-brick  on  the  back  and  sides,  and  an  iron  plata 
ibmn  uie  front,  which,  becoming  red  hot,  supplies  the  heat  necessary 
(an  roasting;  when  not  in  use  for  that  purpose,  it  is  screened  by  an  outer 
plate  sliding  in  grooves  on  either  side :  a  portion  of  the  top  plate  is  remov- 
able to  affi>rd  an  opportunity  of  boiling,  frying,  broiling,  &c.  The  fire  plays 
ronnd  the  o<ren,  and  partly  under  the  boiler,  and  the  vapour  escapes  by  a  pipe 
into  •  chimney  or  otherwise.  The  top  forms  a  hot  plate.  The  space  under 
the  ^rate  bottom  in  front  Is  enclosed  in  part  with  talc,  and  the  drawer  for 
receiving  the  ashes  occupies  the  remainder.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
hnprorement  e%cted  in  this  range  in  the  avoidance  of  smoke   and  dust, 

y  of  fiiel,  &c, over  the  common  range;  the  oven  and  boiler  appear 

■a  well,  too,  in  every  respect  ;  and  the  inventor  assured  me  that  he  had 
roasted  a  leg  of  mutton  by  the  red-hot  plate  of  19J  lb.  weight.  This  range  is 
made  in  different  sizes,  and  sold  at  from  7  to  10  guineas  each. 

The  second,  viz.  Wright's  Kitchen-Range  (see  Vol.  XV.  p.  728.),  is  to 
be  Been  in  operation  daily  in  Arthur  Street,  near  the  Monument.  The  only 
^{Terence  between  it  and  the  above  appears  to  be,  that  in  the  latter  the  front 
of  the  fire-grate  is  enclosed  with  taJc,  and  throu^  this  talc  it  is  said  that 
sufficient  heat  is  radiated  to  roast  meat.  It  is  also  provided  with  the  neces- 
sary appurtenances  for  boiling,  steaming,  frying,  and  broiling.  These  ia- 
doaed,  the  price  is  from  SO  to  io  guineas. 

■  The  third  kitchen-range  is  now  eihilnting  in  White  Lion  Court,  Cco'nbill. 
It  dispenses  with  the  means  of  raastinK,  and  has  two  ovens  in  the  larger-aized 
range,  and  onlv  one  in  the  smaller,  ft  has  a  boiler  above  the  oven,  and  a 
bot-cloeet  untier.  This  is  also  fitted  with  stew-pans  and  fish-kettle,  the  top 
forming  a  hot  plate.  The  price  of  the  smaller  ones  is  13^;  that  of  the  larger 
fiom  35i.  to  46J: — W.  Wlldt.     Hertford,  Dec.  1S39. 

JHrtirnxxri  Slooe,  —  This  stove  consists  of  two  distinct  parts.     An  outside 


ease  of  thin  sheet  iron,  which  may  be  removed  at  pleasure ;  and  an  inside 
stove  or  fire-place  which  may  be  used  either  with  or  without  the  outside  case. 


t^.  fi.  is  a  perapeetire  view  of  the  stove  with  iti  case;  fig.  6.  *  view  of  the 
stove  or  fireplace  with  the  case  removed ;  fig.  7.  k  eectioo  Ehowine  it*  con- 
struction. The  arrows  mark  the  direcdon  of  the  Bmoke  in  the  aescendiug 
flue,  a  ia  the  smolie-pipe  that  enters  the  chimnev  (m)  at  the  bottom,  which 
may  in  ordinary  easel  be  closed  by  an  iron  plate  (t).  The  smoke-pipe  enters 
through  the  bottom  plate  of  the  stove  (A),  in  which  is  a  groove  {«i)  filled 
with  sand  to  receive  me  bottom  of  the  outside  case,  cc  is  a  conical  piece  with  a 
ledge  to  receive  the  cylindrical  trunk  (d  d)  which  forms  the  fireplace ;  c  a  plate 
forming  the  bottom  of  the  ashpit  and  part  of  the  fiue  ;  /  a  plate  which  forma 
the  back  of  the  fireplace,  and  also  part  of  the  flue;  g  the  fire-grate;  h  the 
ashpit  ;  _;'  the  cover  of  the  stove,  hall  of  which  turns  on  a  centre,  and  may  be 
left  more  or  less  open,  and  by  which,  also,  the  fuel  is  introduced.  ■  is  the 
valve  by  which  air  is  admitted  to  the  stove,  when  the  outside  case  is  in  use. 
Now,  it  will  be  observed,  when  the  outside  case  is  on,  no  air  can  come  at  the 
fire  but  what  is  admitted  through  the  valve  (i),  and  the  rate  of  combustion  will 
be  accordingly;  also,  by  partially  opening  the  top  {j)  of  the  fireplace,  a  con- 
siderable  quantity  of  the  air  admitted  into  the  case  will  descend  through  the 
flue,  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  burning  fiiel.  The  heat  thus  con- 
muuicated  to  the  outside  case  may  be  very  moderate,  while  a  sufficiently  high 
temperature  may  be  maintained  in  the  inside  stove,  and  also  in  the  chimney, 
to  insure  an  ascending  current  that  will  completely  carry  away  all  the  no»ous 
products  of  the  combustion.  It  will  be  clearly  seen,  that  the  principle  of  this 
stove  consists  in  enclosing  the  body  of  the  fireplace  with  an  air-tight  case 
much  larger  than  the  fireplace  itself,  removable  at  pleasure,  and  not  in  con- 
tact or  connected  with  it :  so  it  will  be  of  no  consequence  in  what  form  the 
inside  stove  is  made,  but  it  may,  by  modifying  its  form,  be  rendered  Bubaervieot 
to  many  domestic  and  useful  purposes.  —  WilUam  Kirivmod.  Sdinburgk,  Jafy, 
1839. 

Whilst  Patent  Slovet.  —  A  printed  notice  respecting  these  stoves  has  been 
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v  ab  of  the  Experimental  Garden,  Inyerleith.    Mr. 
.-  in  Haddington,  and  uses  these  ^stoves  for  heating 
liiig-houses,  and  plant  structures.    When  Mr.  M*Nab 
•und  one  of  his  stoves  in  a  pit,  and  another  in  a  vinery; 
iipression  on  Mr.  M'Nab's  mind  is,  that  the  stove  is  ad* 
.  tor  horticultural  purposes,  where  coke  or  cinders  can  be  pro- 
i.i ;  for,  like  Kirkwood's  stove,  and  Amott's,  it  will  not  succeed 
^iud  of  fuel  that  will  run  or  cake.    We  have  written  to  Mr.  White 
^etch  of  his  stove,  and  the  prices  of  difierent  sizes  ;  and  in  the  mean 
'.ve  conclude  with  the  following  quotation  from  Mr.  M'Nab's  paper. 
"  Of  late  years  I  have  visited  most  of  the  stoves  and  green-houses  of  emi- 
:  cnce  in  this  country,  where  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  all  the  varieties 
of  beating  by  steam,  hot  water,  and  flues ;  and  in  all  the  waste  of  fuel  is 
conadera^ble,  notwithstanding  that  evary  new  method  tries  to  vie  with  the 
preceding  in  saving  of  fuel.    In  eJl,  the  expense  of  apparatus  is  great ;  and 
the  apparatus  is  onien  so  complicated,  that  its  management  must  only  be  in- 
trusted to  very  careful  individuals ;  whereas,  Mr.  White's  apparatus  is  not 
expensive,  and  the  management  can  be  wholly  intrusted  to  female  servants  or 
boys,  as  there  is  no  possibility  of  its  going  wrong,  or  of  the  fire  going  out 
before  all  the  coke  is  consumed.     The  consumption  of  coke  entirely  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  air  allowed  to  enter.     Large  stoves  will  be  found  very  ad- 
nmtageous  to  those  houses  intended  for  the  growth  of  tropical  orchideous 
plants;  and  the  smaller  stoves,  from  their  simplicity  and  cheapness  of  fuel, 
and  trifling  cost  of  erection,  will  be  found  highly  desirable  to  those  individuals 
wishing  small  green-houses  for  their  own  amusement."  —  J,  jM*Nab.    Edk^ 
hargh^  Sept.  10.  1839. 

A  Carriage  TaiAmg''Tu6e,  as  a  substitute  for  the  common  checkstring,  is  a 
very  great  improvement,  especially  for  invalids.  It  may  be  described  as 
merely  a  tubular  string,  which,  bv  applying  the  lips  at  one  end,  may  be  spoken 
through  to  the  coachman,  who  holds  the  other  end  in  his  hand.  It  is  made 
chiefly  of  India  rubber,  was  invented  in  Paris,  and  is  manufactured  in  London 
by  Carson  and  Fink,  in  Bond  Street. 

UeffvdaHon,  as  an  Element  of  Punithment,^^  There  appears  to  me  to  be 
an  essential,  almost  obvious,  yet  much  overlooked  error,  in  annexing  unneces- 
sary degradation  to  punishment,  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  pointed  out  and 
deprecated.  It  is  vice  that  dcigrades ;  and  though  punishment,  as  presup- 
posing past  vice  and  present  subjection,  is,  by  the  prejudices  rather  tnan  the 
reason  of  mankind,  considered  degrading  also  ;  yet,  b^g  of  the  nature  of  an 
atonement,  it  ought  not,  abstract^,  to  wear  this  aspect  (any  more  than  the 
payment  of  a  iust  debt,  or  other  compensation  for  wrong  inflicted)  ;  and  m  the 
case  of  our  children,  and  others  in  whom  we  are  really  interested,  it  does  not 
wear  it ;  the  natural  impulse  and  principle  of  kind  and  ludicious  parents  being 
not  to  aggravate  the  infliction  oi  punishment  by  disdain,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  prove,  by  concurring  care  and.  kindness,  that  it  is  awarded  on  prin- 
ciple, and  not  in  passion.  (^Auttrahana,  by  Capt.  Maconochie.)  Thanks  to  the 
eoligfatenedand  benevolent  individual  who  gave  utterance  to  this  sentiment,  the 
mere  hearing  of  which  does  the  heart  good.  Would  that  it  were  universally 
believed  and  acted  on,  not  only  in  the  case  of  governments  and  their  subjects, 
bat  in  that  of  masters  and  servants  or  apprentices.  -^  Cond, 
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RUSSIA. 

CROysTADTj  October,  1839.  —  How  often  do  I  muse,  recollecting  your  beau- 
tifiil  gardens  in  England,  which  hardly  acknowledge  the  chilling  blasts  of 
winter ;  whose  evergreens  cheat  one  into  the  idea  of  eternal  spring  I  How 
difienent  here  I  My  trees  have  lost  almost  all  their  leaves ;  all  my  hardiest 
i^ctaUes  are  crowded  into  the  back  of  my  green-houses  ;  my  broccoli  packed 
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together  to  be  roofed  with  mats  agamst  the  snow,  and  all  aroand  me  wear* 
ing  the  appearance  of  desolation.  In  two  or  three  weeks  the  ground  will  put 
on  its  wnite  livery,  and  we  shall  not  behold  the  face  of  the  earth  till  the 
middle  of  April.  Thus  gardening  is  much  more  difficult  with  us  than  in 
your  far  happier  climate ;  for  every  thing  tender  here,  if  not  housed,  ia 
destroyed  durins  the  winter,  and,  when  the  sun  resumes  its  vigour,  all 
bursts  upon  us  luce  thought. 

I  have  been  much  struck  by  a  letter  published  in  the  Russian  papers,  bj  a 
retired  officer  residing  on  his  estates,  stating  that  a  peasant  in  his  neighbour- 
hood cured  the  hydrophobia,  but,  as  always  is  the  case,  kept  his  secret.  On 
getting  some  of  his  powders,  he  found  seeds  among  them  which  had  not  been 
pounded.  He  sowed  them,  and  produced  the  Z^tus  omithopodioldes,  which, 
and  similar  plants  gathered  in  tne  fields,  he  dried,  when  the  seeds  ripeoed, 
in  a  cool  oven,  and  then  pounded  all  but  the  root  to  powder.  He  adminis- 
tered a  soup-spoonful  to  man  and  to  the  smaller  animals,  and  two  to  the 
larger  ones.  He  has  cured  several  of  the  latter,  and  one  man ;  and  begs  the 
m^ical  people  throughout  the  empire  to  give  the  thing  a  trial,  and  let  him 
know  tlie  result.  It  is  inconceivable  how  many  excellent  remedies  the 
peasantry  in  this  country  possess,  if  they  were  only  known.  I  have  two 
mstances  among  my  own  relations.  A  very  clever  medical  man  had  exhausted 
every  remedy  to  cure  an  inveterate  ague  without  success ;  whereas,  a  peasant 
removed  the  complaint  immediately.  The  other  was  a  man-servant,  whose 
arm,  on  account  of  a  number  of  sores,  the  medical  men  had  condemned  to 
be  amputated.  As  he  would  not  consent,  a  woman  took  him  in  hand,  and 
effected. a  cure,  and  his  arm  is  as  healthy  as  mine. 

I  have  not  time  to  go  through  the  remedies  against  the  black  insect  on 
cherry  trees  [?  the  slimy  grub,  Tbnthredo  cerasi] ;  but,  finding  my  gardener  had 
neglected  them,  I  got  angry,  and  reflecting  that  they  had  moist  glutinous  jackets, 
I  took  handfuls  of  the  dry  mould  about  the  trees,  dusted  them  heartily,  and 
they  all  disappeared.    This  is  an  easy  way  of  clearing  cherry  trees.  —  B,  C 

INDIA. 

^  The  Improvement  of  the  AffncuUure  and  HorticuUure  of  India  is  now  as- 
siduously attended  to  by  the  Kast  India  Company,  who  are  inviting  botanists 
and  cultivators  t6  send  seeds  of  every  description  of  useful  plant  to  the  Com- 
pany's house  in  London  ;  and  who,  on  their  part,  are  distributing  an  immense 
number  of  seeds  of  all  kinds  from  different  parts  of  the  extensive  territory 
under  their  government.  The  superintendence  of  this  department  is  dele- 
gated to  Proressor  Koyle ;  than  whom  there  is  not  a  more  hberal-minded,  in- 
telligent, and  active  individual  connected  with  the  Society's  affidrs.  —  Cond. 

AUSTRALIA, 

^  Castlereojgh  Street^  Sydney^  May  4.  1839.  —  I  rode  down  to  Mr.  M'Lea/s 
villa,  at  Elizabeth  Bay  {see  Vol.  XIIL  p.  587.),  some  four  or  five  months  ago, 
and  was  really  never  more  enchanted  with  any  spot  in  my  life  ;  certainly  I  do 
not  remember  any  place,  either  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  with  which  I  was 
so  much  taken  at  first  sight.  After  passing  along  a  dull  road,  in  a  rough  un- 
$nished  state,  a  turnins  brings  you  near  the  house  ;  and  you  look  down  on 
the  gardens  that  decune  towards  the  bay,  glimpses  of  which  you  catch 
through  the  trees ;  the  gardens  being  reliev^  by  two  or  three  masses  of  stone* 
work,  one  a  beautiful  bridge,  and  tne  others,  I  conclude,  the  walls  of  tanks. 
You  then  come  upon  the  house,  a  square  building  with  a  dome.  The  most 
striking  part  of  the  effect  here  is  a  lawn  extending  before  the  house,  without  a 
shrub  or  flower,  aud  terminating  in  a  dwarf  stone  wall,  slightly  curved,  and 
with  scroll  ends,  firom  which  there  are  steps  leading  into  the  gardens  below. 
From  this  lawn  you  get  an  extensive  view  of  the  harbour,  the  view  being  con- 
fined on  each  side  by  the  foliage  of  the  trees ;  and,  below,  a  thousand  hues 
of  trees  and  shrubs  seem  to  tempt  you  to  wander  into  a  garden  of  delicious 
shade  and  coolness.    The  house  was  in  an  unfinished  state ;  and  all  behind  it 
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Bad  on  the  sides  still  in  the  rough.  The  only  perfect  parts  appeared  to  be  the 
bvD  and  garden ;  indeed^  the  garden  was  in  a  very  forward  state  eleven  years 
^go.  It  occorred  to  me,  that  it  was  the  introduction  of  the  stonework  that 
BMule  this  place  so  sinking;  aided,  perhaps^  by  the  great  descent  from  the 
house  to  the  water. 

You  are  anxious  to  be  informed  of  the  difference  between  a  Tilia  in  the 
ne^fabourhood  of  Sydney  and  one  at  Camberwell  or  Peckham ;  particularly  as 
to  the  laying  oat  of  tl^e  gardens,  and  the  kinds  of  shrubs  and  (lowers.  There 
is  not,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  any  great  difference.  The  laying  out  is 
similar;  the  difference  in  the  flowers,  &c.,  consists  in  the  presence  of  large 
hixuriant  masses  of  geraniums  [pelargoniums]  and  roses ;  and  the  shrubs  are 
Doostly  such  as  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  since  it  was  in  a 
wild  state,  mostly  casuarinas  and  banksias.  Occasionally  the  young  gums 
(Eucalypti)  are  left,  and  make  a  pleasant  variety  in  the  tree  way.  There  is 
not  much  of  the  cottage  style  mtroduced  for  our  villas;  they  are  mostly 
square  bouses  of  two  stories.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  most  economical  form  of 
construction,  and  consequently  adopted  by  our  great  folks. 
.  The  droughts  to  which  we  are  so  contmualiy  subject  render  abortive  all 
attempts  at  maintaining  a  garden  in  the  EnffUsh  style ;  and  point  out  to  me, 
that  stonework,  and  terraces,  and  large  shady  trees,  the  characteristics  of 
Hindostanee  gardens,  are  more  suited  to  our  climate  than  English  lawns  and 
flower-beds.  You  seem  to  be  labouring  under  an  impression  that  we  are 
much  wanner  here  than  is  the  fact.  I>oid[)tless,  when  the  colony  commenced, 
and  before  there  were  any  clearings  to  admit  the  winds,  it  was  very  hot :  but 
the  climate  has  now  changed ;  considerable  refrigeration  has  resulted  from  the 
clearings,  and  now  we  have  fires  for  si](  months  in  the  year.  I  have  a  fire- 
place for  coals  in  every  room  of  the  house  I  now  reside  in  in  Sydney.  The 
mcreased  refrigeration  does  not  appear  to  have  any  effect  upon  the  droughts, 
which  are  occasioned  by  our  position,  and  by  the  absence  of  any  high  moun« 
tuns.  Further  to  the  north,  wha%  you  would  expect  more  heat  and  less 
moisture,  they  have  more  rain,  and  intense  frosts  on  the  hi^h  lands.  In  my 
opinion,  nether  the  Port  Philip  country  nor  Australia  Fehz  will  by  and  by 
be  thought  half  bo  much  of  as  our  northern  districts.  There  is  more  rain, 
more  dimtion,  more  variety,  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  not  only  in  compo- 
sition but  in  construction,  and  all  uie  productions  of  the  tropics  may  be  grown 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  wheat  and  barley  ;  whilst  the  elevation  of  the  interior 
affords  ample  grazing  tracts  for  sheep,  which  are  not  so  subject  to  disease  as 
they  are  in  the  south,  in  conseouence  of  the  excessive  droughts  and  cold,  and 
occasionally  excessive  rains.  To  tbe  north,  a  river  has  been  latterly  explored 
at  Shoal  Bay.  This  proves  to  be  the  laigest  river,  or,  rather,  salt-water  inlet, 
in  the  whole  colony  ;  being  a  mile  wide  for  eightv  miles  up,  and  deep  water, 
with  a  magnificent  country.  We  expect  that  all  the  wool  from  Liverpool 
Plains  and  that  country  will  now  be  shipped  from  this  river.  — JbAn  Thompson, 
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A  SOBSCBIPTION  Botanic  Garden  at  Bath  may  now  be  considered  as  fairly 
established ;  our  correspondent  Mr.  W.  H.  Baxter,  the  son  of  Mr.  Baxter  of 
the  Oxford  Botanic  Crarden,  author  of  that  excellent  work  British  Flowering 
PlaniSt  being  appointed  curator.  —  Cond, 

Bury  Si.  Edmunds  Botanical  Library,  —  A  library  bein^  indispensable  to  a 
botanic  garden  professing  to  cultivate  the  more  rare  and  beautiful  plants  of 
recent  introduction,  and  the  present  mode  of  publishing  periodicals  being  too 
expensive  and  voluminous  for  individuals,  it  is  proposed  to  devote  a  room  in 
the  garden  (accessible  to  subscribers  only,  at  bs,  per  annum,  payable  to  the 
curator)  for  the  reception  of  works  already  in  possession  of  the  superintend- 
ant ;  and  to  enaUe  him,  should  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  be  obtained, 
to  famish  additional  means  of  practical  information,  by  introducing  all  the 
standard  publications.  —  H.  T,    Nov,  4.  1839. 
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The  Chester  Nursery,  containing  upwards  of  70  acres,  was  purchased  b^ 
Messrs.  F.  and  J.  Dickson,  in  1836 ;  and  a  correspondent  informs  us  that  it 
is  now  laid  out  and  arranged  in  a  manner  superior  to  most  nurseries  in  this 
kingdom.  Along  the  main  walks,  there  are  specimen  trees  and  shrubs  of  all 
the  finer  kinds ;  and  so  favourable  are  the  soil  and  situation,  and  so  mild  the 
climate,  that  the  plants  scarcely  suffered  anything  from  the  winter  of  1837-8. 
The  number  of  species  and  varieties  of  Confferae  in  this  nursery  exceeds  a 
hundred,  of  every  one  of  which  there  is  a  specimen  planted  out.  —  2\  i?. 
Manchester,  Dec,  1839. 

Jlir.  Nichols  of  Blundestone,  as  a  LandscapC'-Gardener,  —  This  gentleman, 
the  author  of  Village  Memoirs,  displayed  great  taste  in  laying  out  grounds. 
His  own  residence,  Blundestone,  near  Lowestoft,  is  mention^  by  Uray  and 
others  as  a  remarkably  beautiful  place,  and  it  was  entirely  his  own  creation. 
Though  a  clergyman,  as  well  as  a  man  of  property,  he  not  only  found  time  to 
improve  his  own  estate,  but,  as  Mr.  Feon  informs  us,  he  "  planned  thegroun<is 
of  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  in  his  neighbourhood :  as  Sir  Thos.  Gooch, 
Benacre  Hall ;  Sir  Edmund  Bacon,  Raveningham  Hall ;  Sir  Thos.  Beauchamp, 
Proctor,  Langley  Hall ;  and  many  others."  —  T,  Fenn,  Beccles,  Oct.  29. 
1839. 

PrisonGardemng, — In  the  New  Prison,  Clerkenwell,  one  prisoner  is  employed 
as  a  gardener.  He  cultivates  the  prison  garden,  the  produce  of  which  is  princi- 
pally for  the  use  of  the  governor;  it  &o  furnishes  celery,  leeks,  and  parsley 
for  the  prisoners'  soup.  Other  prisoners  are  occasionally  employed  to  assist 
the  gardener,  and  for  the  sake  of  their  hedth.  {Fourth  Report  of  the  JtupeC' 
tors  of  the  Prisons  of  the  Metropolis,  as  quoted  in  the  Mom,  Chron,  Oct.  30.} 

English  Elms. — We  are  anxious  to  draw  the  attention  of  nurserymen,  and 
country  gentlemen  who  are  planters,  to  the  different  varieties  of  English  ebn 

frown  in  the  Canterbury  Nurserv.  These  varieties  have  been  described  in  Vol. 
[III.  p.  28.,  and  also  in  our  Arboretum,  vol.  iii.  p.  1373. ;  but  the  elm  is  such 
an  influential  tree  in  the  scenery  of  every  country  in  which,  as  in  England,  it  is 
generally  planted,  and  it  is  so  peculiarly  an  English  tree,  that  it  will  bear  being 
brought  more  than  once  or  twice  before  our  readers.  Having  to  order  a  col- 
lection of  these  elms  from  Mr.  Masters,  for  the  Derby  Arboretum,  we  requested 
him  to  send  us  specimens  of  this  year's  shoots  of  average  length  of  his  different 
species  and  varieties,  and  the  following  are  the  measurements  : 


CT'lmus. 

campestris  Arb,  Brit.  p.  1375 
ilba,  p.  1375 
acutifolia,  p.  1375 
stricta,  p.  1375 
vlrens,  p.  1375     - 
viminilis,  p.  1375  - 

suberosa  vulg^is,  p.  1395 
fbliis  variegatis,  p.  1395  - 
&lba,  p.  1395  - 

mont^na,  p.  1398 


Summer  shoot 

of  1838. 

it. 

in. 

75 

3 

6 

. 

3 

10 
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2 
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3 
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mont^na 

rug6sa,  p.  1398 
mijor,  p.  1398 
minor,  p.  1398 
p^ndula,  p.  1398  - 
fastigiata,  p.  1399  - 
crfspa,  p.  1399     - 

glabra  v^eta  (the  Hunting- 
don elm),  p.  1404 
m^jor,  p.  1404 
p^ndula,  p.  1405    - 


Sommer  •hoot 
otl899. 

f^.    in. 

-  3       6 

-  4  10 
-30 
-20 
-40 

-  1       6 


7 
4 
5 


0 
6 
0 


The  comparative  growth  of  these  elms  will  be  displayed  in  the  Derby  Ar- 
boretum, and,  we  trust,  be  the  means  of  the  more  general  introduction  in 
plantations  of  the  more  rapid-growins  kinds. — Cond. 

A>cer  Lobefih — This  species,  though  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  acers* 
with  a  leaf  having  the  fine  shining  surface  of  A,  jplatanoldes,  and  the  texture  of 
A.  obtuslttum,  with  a  striped  bark  like  tliat  of  A.  striatum,  is  almost  unknown 
in  the  nurseries.  It  may  be  interesting  to  cultivators  to  be  reminded  that 
there  is  a  large  tree  of  it  in  the  collection  at  Croome,  near  Worcester,  from 
which  grafts,  we  should  suppose,  might  be  obtained ;  and  in  some  years  it 
ripens  seeds.— fK.  Clarke.    Croome  Park,  Oct,  12.  1839. 
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A^eer  crhicwm. — If  any  doubt  exists  in  the  mind  of  any  person,  that  this 
species  is  the  same  as  A,  heteroph^llum,  they  may  satisfy  it  at  this  moment  at 
Syoa,  and  also  at  Croome.  At  the  former  place,  the  large  tree,  perhaps  the 
largest  and  the  best  grown  in  the  world,  has  all  the  leaves  on  its  branches  lobed, 
and  those  on  the  suckers  rising  from  the  collar  of  the  tree  all.  oblong  lanceolate. 
At  Croome  the  tree  has  been  clipped,  and  on  the  upper  part  of  it  the  leaves 
are  lobed,  while,  on  all  the  places  roost  cut  with  the  shears,  they  are  oblong, 
twice  or  thrice  the  length  of  the  lobed  leaves,  and  without  the  least  appear* 
ance  of  lobes.  —  W,  Clarke.     Croome  Park,  Oct.  12.  1839. 

TVees  and  Shruhs  in  Croome  Park  which  suffered  by  the  winter  of  1837-8. 
— Ftelea  trifoliata,  Jf  ^pilus  canari^sis  [?],  Sheph^rdni  canadensis,  Elx&gaua 
a»6ntea,  Jlforus  papyrifera,  several  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  and  androm^as. 
Arbutus  ^ndrachne  much  hurt.  Xig(istrum  chin^nse,  15ft.  high,  killed. 
£nob6trya  jap6nica,  against  a  wall  in  a  warm  situation,  killed.  Many  common 
and  Portugal  laurels  and  laurustinuses  killed  to  the  ground,  and  many  alive 
and  doing  well.  All  the  large  cypresses  that  you  so  much  lulmired  are  alive, 
and  kx>king  well.  —  Id, 

Heracleum  atperrimum. — About  two  years  ago  I  received  from  Mr.  William 
Christy  three  seeds  of  ^eracl^m  asp^rrimum,  which  I  immediately  sowed^ 
and  have  now  a  most  gigantic  plant  of  it  growing  in  my  nursery  grounds.  Its 
heigfat  is  10  ft. ;  the  flower  stem,  which  supports  several  lateral  shoots,  is  16  in. 
in  circumference,  producing  36  umbels  of  beautiful  white  flowers,  which  are 
now  beginning  to  set  their  seed.  The  circumference  of  the  plant  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  its  leaves  is  60  ft.  The  whole  together  forms  a  magnificent  coup 
^aU^  and  is  strikingly  grand.  If  vou  think  this  worth  publishing  in  your 
valuable  Magazine,  it  is  at  your  service,  or  if  ^ou  should  wish  any  of  the  seeds, 
I  shall  be  most  happy  to  send  you  a  quantity  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe.  -— 
Bernard  Saunders.    Sept.  1839. 

We  have  had  H.  asp^rrimum  12ft.  high,  and  it  has  grown  14  ft.  high  in  a 
moist  situation  at  Bromley  Hill.-^Cofui. 

New  Atmuais  raited  in  the  Clapton  Nurtety.  —  .Eupatortfon  odoratlssimum 
Graham,  raised  from  seeds  received  from  Mr.  Morrison,  Real  del  Monte  in 
Mexico,  along  with  seeds  of  iS^alvia  p&tens,  P^ntstemon  geatianoiides  cocdnea, 
and  many  other  good-looking  plants,  which  have  not  yet  flowered.  A  new 
Trachym'^ne  [Didlscus],  and  a  new  and  curious  Lobeb'a,  both  raised  from  seeds 
acDt  direct  to  us  from  the  Swan  River  by  Mr.  Drummond.  The  Trachvmene 
is  a  yery  beautiful  plant,  only  differing  from  T.  cserilklea  in  its  colour,  which  is 
pink  ;  and  if  sown  early  in  tne  spring  on  a  slight  hot-bed,  and  planted  out  in 
May,  it  will  make  a  fine  addition  to  our  border  annuals.  —  H,  L,  Clapton 
Nursery,  Nov.  23.  1839. 

Rhodanihe  Manglesn. — A  specimen  was  presented  to  us  by  Captain  Mangles, 
about  18  in.  high  by  14  in.  broad,  with  above  a  1000  flowers  expanded,  and 
twice  as  many  in  the  bud.  The  plant  was  brought  to  this  extraordinary  size 
by  Mr.  Goode,  foreman  to  Mr.  Henderson,  of  the  Pine-apple  Nursery,  Edg- 
ware  Road.  The  seeds  were  sown  April  5.  in  peat,  with  a  little  loam,  m  pots. 
In  May,  the  plants  were  transplanted,  while  m  the  seed-leaf,  and  they  were 
aubae^ently  shifted  six  different  times  till  about  the  middle  of  August :  they 
were  in  No.  16  pots  (6  in.  across),  and  in  the  degree  of  perfection  mentionea. 
The  Rhodtothe  Mangl^'  has  a  great  tendency  to  grow  upwards  without  ex- 
tending in  breadth,  but  this  is  counteracted  by  frequent  transplanting,  so  as  never 
to  allow  the  roots  completely  to  fill  the  pot.  (See  Ladiei  Flow.  Gard.,pA99.) 

Motes  in  November. — A  correspondent  informs  us  that  one  of  the  best  shows 
of  roses  which  he  has  ever  seen  m  autumn  was  thb  year  growing  in  Messrs. 
Lane's  Nursery,  at  Great  Berkhampstead,  where  they  continued  producing 
their  flowers  contemporaneously  with  dahlias,  till  they  were  destroyed  by  frost 
We  ourselves  saw  nearly  50  varieties  of  roses  from  the  above  nursery,  ex- 
hibited at  the  Horticultural  Society's  rooms  in  Regent  Street  on  November  3. ; 
XDsoy  of  them  were  large  and  showy,  the  colours  chiefly  red  and  scarlet,  or 
Ttd  and  purple,  and  some  of  them  were  very  fragrant.  —  Cond. 
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The  Bokhara  Clover, — Mr.  Gorrie,  jun.,  took  a  specimen  to  the  Highlaod 
and  Agricultural  Society's  show,  at  Inverness,  from  plants  grown  by  his  father, 
raised  from  the  seeds  we  sent  him.  The  specimen,  Mr.  Gorrie,  sen.,  informs 
us,  was  about  6\  fl.  high,  with  num^ous  branches  of  from  18  in.  to  2  fL  in 
length ;  the  plant  having  grown  unsurrounded  by  others.  It  was  just  coming 
into  flower  about  the  20th  of  September.  It  had  numerous  thick,  strong,  white* 
string}'  roots,  apparently  perennial ;  leaves  longer  and  narrower,  and  of  a  lighter 
pea-green  colour  than  those  of  ilielildtus  officinalis.  Pods  racemose,  orbi- 
cular, small,  2-seeded.  Style  persistent;  flowers  small,  white.  Stipules  Ian* 
ceolate.  From  the  plant  flowering  the  first  year,  Mr.  Gorrie  thinks  it  cannot 
be  the  M,  arborea.  It  possesses,  he  says,  an  estimable  property  not  common  to 
other  melilots ;  viz.,  that  cattle  eat  it  freely.  Should  it  turn  out  a  perennial, 
or  even  a  biennial,  Mr.  Gorrie  thinks  it  may  prove  useful  in  alternate  hus- 
bandry. A  patch  of  plants  were  eaten  readily  by  cows  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  and  the  second  cutting  on  September  23.  was  2  f^.  high.  —  Cond. 

The  Caper  is  so' rare  in  England,  that  I  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  tt  in  a 
particular  manner,  having  myself  brought  it  to  perfection  in  England  withont 
the  trouble  of  hot-beds  or  green-houses,  and  I  believe  I  was  the  first  that  has 
made  the  caper  familiar  to  our  climate.  It  is  now  about  four  years  since  my 
friend  Mr.  Balle,  of  Camden  House,  received  some  caper  seeds  from  Italy, 
which  I  then  sowed  in  the  scaffold  holes  of  his  garden  walls,  to  imitate,  as 
near  as  possible,  the  method  of  their  growth  about  Toulon,  and  at  the  same 
time  put  several  of  the  seeds  into  a  hot-bed ;  the  consequence  was,  that  those 
which  were  sown  in  the  wall  rubbish  shot  near  6  in.  tne  same  summer,  and 
the  few  that  came  up  in  the  hot-bed  were  scarce  3  in.  high  the  first  year, 
although  they  were  noused  with  the  tenderest  exotic  plants,  and  those  in 
the  walls  stood  the  winter  without  shelter.  The  second  year  those  plants  in 
the  walls  made  shoots  of  a  foot  in  length,  while  those  in  the  pots  hardly 
added  2  in.  to  their  height.  The  third  year,  in  April,  I  cut  the  shoots  of  the 
foregoing  summer  from  the  plants  that  were  abroad,  leaving  only  a  bud  or  two 
of  each  near  the  original  stem,  which,  the  same  summer,  made  shoots  nearly 
3  f^.  long,  to  the  number  of  about  forty  upon  each  plant,  and  put  out  buds  for 
blossoms ;  but  the  plants  in  the  pots  did  not  advance  above  2  in.  In  short, 
the  last  year,  one  single  plant  in  the  wall  had  not  less  than  a  quart  of  blossom 
buds  upon  it  fit  to  pickle,  and  the  plant  perfected  some  of  its  fruit.  Thus,  if 
the  plant  be  headed  down  in  the  spring  like  a  willow,  it  will  everv  summer 
make  a  beautiful  bush,  and  aflbrd  as  good  capers  as  grow  in  Italy.  (Bradlei^9 
Works  of  Nature,  1721,  p.  36.) 


Art.  IV.     Mr.  Smith  of  MonkvDood^  Ayrshire* 

Mr.  Smith  is  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  practical  botanists  that  Soot- 
land  can  boast  of ;  and,  being  now  80  years  of  age,  has  through  unavoidable 
circumstances  been  reduced  to  a  state  which  claims  the  sympathy  of  all 
his  friends.  Whoever  is  personally  acquainted  with  the  man,  will  not  re- 
quire another  word  said  in  his  behalf.  To  those  who  are  not,  we  submit  the 
rollowing  brief  notice,  drawn  up  from  a  private  letter  of  his  friend  and  neigh- 
bour, Mr.  Skinner,  and  from  personal  knowledge.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  native  of 
Ayrshire,  in  which  country,  afler  going  through  the  regular  routine  of  an 
apprentice  and  journeyman  gardener,  he  went  to  England  in  pursuit  of 
professional  improvement,  and  worked  at  Stow,  Syon  House,  and  in  several 
metropolitan  nurseries.  He  was  some  years  superintendant  of  the  London 
Botanic  Gardens,  under  the  celebrated  Mr.  Curtis,  founder  and  author  of  the 
Botanical  Magazine  and  Flora  Londineruit,  from  whose  kindness,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Ayr  in  1784  to  commence  business  as  a  nurseryman,  he  received 
700  species  of  hardy  plants,  which  formed  the  foundation  of  the  first  public 
collection  of  any  note  made  in  Scotland.  In  1786,  Messrs.  Dickson  of  the 
Leith  Walk  Nurseries,  Edinburgh,  purchased  400  species  from  him ;  and  many 
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other  British  collecdoiu  are  indebted  to  him  for  plants  which  he  received 
from  London,  or  obtained  from  other  sources.  A  more  enthusiastic  and  dis- 
intefested  botanist  never  existed.  The  sight  of  a  new  plant  had  the  power  of 
enchantment  over  him,  and  so  completely  engrossed  every  feeling  of  his  heart, 
that  pecuniary  matters  never  entered  his  thoughts.  He  was  unwearied  in  his 
instroction  and  assistance  to  young  gardeners  ;  and,  in  order  to  induce  the 
yonth  of  his  native  country  to  cultivate  the  study  of  botany,  he  offered  in  1828, 
by  advertisement  in  the  Ayr  newspapers,  to  supply  any  parochial  school  in 
Ajrrshire  with  a  collection  of  plants  scientifically  arranffed,  to  illustrate  the 
Lmntean  System  of  Botany ^  free  of  expense.  This  offer,  ne  often  regrets,  was 
not  aecq>ted  or  acknowledged,  even  m  a  single  instance.  With  all  this,  the 
retired  habits  and  extreme  modesty  and  amiability  of  his  character,  joined 
with  great  cheerfulness,  and  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  that  nothine  can  surpass, 
endeared  him  to  all  with  whom  he  was  personally  acauainted.  We  shall  never 
fbi^get  the  reception  which  he  gave  us  at  Ayr,  and  at  Monkwood,  in  1831. 
Mr.  Smith's  offer  to  supply  collections  of  plants  to  parochial  schools,  at  a  time 
wheo  the  idea  of  having  school  gardens  was  quite  new  in  this  country,  is  alone 
sufficient  to  hand  down  his  name  to  posterity,  not  only  as  an  enlightened, 
liberal,  and  most  benevolent  man,  but  as  one  in  advance  of  the  ace  in  which 
be  lived.  That  such  a  man  shoidd  suffer  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  at  the  age 
of  80  years,  for  want  of  encouragement,  is  a  most  lamentable  circumstance, 
though  by  no  means  uncommon.  Happily  there  are  men  who  can  s^rmpathise 
with  his  condition,  and  we  hope  to  see  a  practical  proof  of  thb,  m  such  a 
liberal  subscription  as  will  put  Mr.  Smith  and  his  family,  for  his  future  days, 
beyond  the  reach  of  want.  The  names  of  subscribers  will  be  received  by 
Mr.  Skinner,  Ayr;  and  we  know  the  liberality  and  kindness  of  nurserymen 
■uffidentlv  well,  to  foresee  that  they  will  not  only  subscribe,  but  promote  the 
scheme  of  the  committee  by  every  means  in  their  power.  Let  it  be  recollected 
that,  in  conformity  with  the  advertisement,  every  subscriber  will  receive  a 
collection  of  plants,  according  to  the  sum  he  may  subscribe. — Cofu/. 


Art.  V.    Retrospective  Criticism. 

Mr.  RiFBRS^t  Rota.  —  In  noticing  (p.  10.)  that  the  collection  of  trees  and 
shrubs  for  the  Derby  Arboretum  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Os- 
bom  of  Fulham  and  Mr.  Masters  of  Canterbury,  we  inadvertently  omitted  to 
^ate  that  we  ordered  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  roses  from  fiir.  Rivers  of 
Sawbridgeworth,  amounting  to  100  kinds.  These  roses  form  no  part  of  the 
scientific  collection,  the  genus  i2dsa  in  that  collection  being  entirely  supplied 
from  the  Fulham  Nursery,  but  are  merely  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  tne  va- 
riety of  a  miscellaneous  border  of  trees  and  shrubs,  wnich  forms  the  boundary 
to  the  Arboretum,  and  which  is  intended  to  shut  out  the  surrounding  buildings. 
We  think  this  notice  due  to  Mr.  Rivers ;  because,  though  we  shall  oppose  his 
Popular  Catalogue  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  by  every  means  in  our  power,  we  shall, 
as  heretofore,  recommend  his  Catalogue  of  Roses  as  the  best  tnat  we  know  of 
among  the  rose  catalogues  of  English  nurserymen.  —  Cond, 

Stormg  Carrots  for  Winter  Use,  —  In  Vol.  XV.  p.  665.,  Mr.  A.  Forsyth  re- 
commends  that  carrots  should  be  stowed  away  for  winter  use  with  about  an 
inch  of  top  to  each ;  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  practised  the  reverse  of  this 
mode  for  a  number  of  years  with  complete  success.  Instead  of  leaving  1  in. 
of  top  to  each  carrot,  I  have  the  whole  crown  cut  off,  or,  as  the  men  term^  it, 
cut  ifk  to  the  quick.  This  prevents  the  carrots  from  vegetating  in  the  spring, 
and  thus  preserves  the  saccharine  matter,  as  well  as  the  pure  flavour  of  the 
carrot,  till  June,  or  longer;  properties  that  render  carrots,  when  preserved  in 
this  manner,  far  superior  to  carrots  that  are  either  sown  in  hot-beds  during 
the  spring,  or  those  that  have  stood  out  during  the  winter  ;  neither  of  which 
kinds  do  I  ever  grow,  except  in  case  of  a  short  supply  of  the  others. 


46  Notice  of  Mr,  Smith  of  Monkhood. 

The  Bokhara  Clover, — Mr.  Gorrie,  jun.,  took  a  specimen  to  the  HighlaiMl 
and  Agricultural  Society's  show,  at  Inverness,  from  plants  grown  by  his  father, 
raised  from  the  seeds  we  sent  turn.  The  specimen,  Mr.  Oorrie,  sen.,  informs 
us,  was  about  b\  fr.  high,  with  numerous  branches  of  from  18  in.  to  2  ft«  ia 
length ;  the  plant  having  grown  unsurrounded  by  others.  It  was  just  coming 
into  flower  aix>ut  the  20th  of  September.  It  had  numerous  thick,  strong,  whiter 
stringy  roots,  apparently  perennial ;  leaves  longer  and  narrower,  and  of  a  lighter 
pea-green  colour  than  those  of  JdTelildtus  officinklis.  Pods  racemose,  orbi- 
cular, small,  2-seeded.  Style  p^sistent ;  flowers  small,  white.  Stipules  lan- 
ceolate. From  the  plant  flowering  the  first  year,  Mr.  Oorrie  thinks  it  cannot 
be  the  M,  arborea.  It  possesses,  he  says,  an  estimable  property  not  common  to 
other  melilots ;  viz.,  that  cattle  eat  it  freely.  Should  it  turn  out  a  perennial, 
or  even  a  biennial,  Mr.  Gorrie  thinks  it  may  prove  useful  in  alternate  hus- 
bandry. A  patch  of  plants  were  eaten  readily  by  cows  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  and  the  second  cutting  on  September  23.  was  2  ft.  high.  —  Cond. 

The  Caper  is  so' rare  in  England,  that  I  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  tt  in  a 
particular  manner,  having  myself  brought  it  to  perfection  in  England  without 
the  trouble  of  hot-beds  or  green-houses,  and  I  believe  I  was  the  first  that  has 
made  the  caper  familiar  to  our  climate.  It  is  now  about  four  years  since  my 
friend  Mr.  Balle,  of  Camden  House,  received  some  caper  seeds  from  Italy, 
which  I  then  sowed  in  the  scaffold  holes  of  his  garden  walls,  to  imitate,  aa 
near  as  possible,  the  method  of  their  growth  about  Toulon,  and  at  the  same 
time  put  several  of  the  seeds  into  a  hot-bed ;  the  consequence  was,  that  those 
which  were  sown  in  the  wall  rubbish  shot  near  6  in.  the  same  summer,  and 
the  few  that  came  up  in  the  hot-bed  were  scarce  3  in.  high  the  first  year, 
although  they  were  noused  with  the  tenderest  exotic  plants,  and  those  in 
the  widls  stood  the  winter  without  shelter.  The  second  year  those  plants  in 
the  walls  made  shoots  of  a  foot  in  length,  while  those  in  the  pots  hardly 
added  2  in.  to  their  height.  The  third  year,  in  April,  I  cut  the  shoots  of  the 
foregoing  summer  from  the  plants  that  were  abroad,  leaving  only  a  bud  or  two 
of  each  near  the  original  stem,  which,  the  same  summer,  made  shoots  nearly 
3  fr.  long,  to  the  number  of  about  forty  upon  each  plant,  and  put  out  buds  for 
blossoms ;  but  the  plants  in  the  pots  did  not  advance  above  2  in.  In  short, 
the  last  year,  one  single  plant  in  the  wall  had  not  less  than  a  quart  of  blossom 
buds  upon  it  fit  to  pickle,  and  the  plant  perfected  some  of  its  fruit.  Thus,  if 
the  plant  be  headeid  down  in  the  spring  like  a  willow,  it  will  every  summer 
make  a  beautiful  bush,  and  aflbrd  as  good  capers  as  grow  in  Italy.  (Bradlet^M 
Works  of  Nature,  1721,  p.  36.) 


Art.  IV.     Mr,  Smith  of  Monhnoood^  Ayrshire. 

Mb.  Smith  is  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  practical  botanists  that  Soot- 
land  can  boast  of ;  and,  being  now  80  years  of  age,  has  through  unavoidable 
circumstances  been  reduced  to  a  state  which  claims  the  sympathy  of  all 
his  friends.  Whoever  is  personally  acquainted  with  the  man,  will  not  re- 
quire another  word  said  in  his  behalf.  To  those  who  are  not,  we  submit  the 
rollowing  brief  notice,  drawn  up  from  a  private  letter  of  his  friend  and  neigh- 
bour, Mr.  Skinner,  and  from  personal  knowledge.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  native  of 
Ayrshire,  in  which  country,  afler  going  through  the  regular  routine  of  an 
apprentice  and  journeyman  gardener,  lie  went  to  England  in  pursuit  of 
professional  improvement,  and  worked  at  Stow,  Syon  House,  and  in  several 
metropolitan  nurseries.  He  was  some  years  superintendant  of  the  London 
Botanic  Gardens,  under  the  celebrated  Mr.  Curtis,  founder  and  author  of  the 
Botanical  Magazine  and  Flora  LoruUnensif,  from  whose  kindness,  when  he  re^ 
turned  to  Ayr  in  1784  to  commence  business  as  a  nurseryman,  he  received 
700  species  of  hardy  plants,  which  formed  the  foundation  of  the  first  public 
collection  of  any  note  made  in  Scotland.  In  1786,  Messrs.  Dickson  of  the 
Leith  Walk  Nurseries,  Edinburgh,  purchased  400  species  from  him ;  and  many 
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other  British  coUectioiu  are  indebted  to  him  for  plants  which  he  received 

from  London,  or  obtained  from  other  sources.    A  more  enthusiastic  and  dis- 

iaterested  botanist  never  existed.     The  sight  of  a  new  plant  had  the  power  of 

enchantment  over  him,  and  so  completely  engrossed  every  feeling  of  his  heart, 

that  pecuniary  matters  never  entered  his  thoughts.     He  was  unwearied  in  his 

instruction  and  assistance  to  young  gardeners ;  and,  in  order  to  induce  the 

youth  of  his  native  country  to  cultivate  the  study  of  botany,  he  offered  in  1828, 

by  advertisement  in  the  Ayr  newspapers,  to  supply  any  parochial  school  in 

Ayrshire  with  a  collection  of  plants  scientifically  arranged,  to  illustrate  the 

Ummeean  System  of  Boianyy  free  of  expense.    This  offer,  ne  often  regrets,  was 

0Ol  accq>ted  or  acknowledged,  even  m  a  single  instance*    With  all  this,  the 

retired  habits  and  extreme  modesty  and  amiability   of  his  character,  joined 

with  great  cheerfulness,  and  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  that  nothine  can  surpass, 

endeued  him  to  all  with  whom  he  was  personally  acauainted.   We  shall  never 

fi>rget  the  reception  which  he  gave  us  at  Ayr,  and  at  Monk  wood,  in  1831. 

Mr.  Smith's  ofier  to  supply  collections  of  plants  to  parochial  schools,  at  a  time 

when  the  idea  of  having  school  gardens  was  quite  new  in  this  country,  is  alone 

sufficient  to  hand  down  his  name  to  posterity,  not  only  as  an  enl^tened, 

libersl,  and  most  benevolent  man,  but  as  one  in  advance  of  the  ace  m  which 

he  lived.     That  such  a  man  should  suffer  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  at  the  age 

of  80  years,  for  want  of  encouragement,  is  a  most  lamentable  circumstance, 

though  by  no  means  uncommon.     Happily  there  are  men  who  can  sympathise 

with  his  condition,  and  we  hope  to  see  a  practical  proof  of  this,  m  such  a 

liberal  subscription  as  will  put  Mr.  Smith  and  his  family,  for  his  future  days, 

beyond  the  reach  of  want.    The  names  of  subscribers  will  be  received  by 

Mr.  Skinner,  Ayr;  and  we  know  the  liberality  and  kindness  of  nurserymen 

sofficientlv  well,  to  foresee  that  they  will  not  only  subscribe,  but  promote  the 

scheme  of  the  committee  by  every  means  in  their  power.  Let  it  be  recollected 

that,  in  conformity  with  the  advertisement,  every  subscriber  will  receive  a 

coliection  of  plants,  according  to  the  sum  he  may  subscribe. — Cond, 


Art.  V.    Retrospective  Criticism* 

JWs,  RiVBRs^s  Rotet,  —  In  noticing  (p.  10.)  that  the  collection  of  trees  and 
shrubs  for  the  Derby  Arboretum  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Os- 
bom  of  Fulham  and  Mr.  Masters  of  Canterbury,  we  inadvertently  omitted  to 
^ate  that  we  ordered  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  roses  from  Mr.  Rivers  of 
Sawfaridgeworth,  amounting  to  100  kinds.  These  roses  form  no  part  of  the 
scientific  collection,  the  genus  i?dsa  in  that  collection  being  entirely  supplied 
firom  the  Fulham  Nursery,  but  are  merely  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  va- 
riety of  a  miscellaneous  border  of  trees  and  shrubs,  which  forms  the  boundary 
to  the  Arboretum,  and  which  is  intended  to  shut  out  the  surrounding  buildinss. 
We  think  this  notice  due  to  Mr.  Rivers ;  because,  though  we  shall  oppose  his 
Popular  Catalogue  of  Drees  and  Shrubs  by  every  means  in  our  power,  we  shall, 
as  heretofore,  recommend  his  Catalogue  of  Roses  as  the  best  tnat  we  know  of 
among  the  rose  catalogues  of  English  nurserymen.  —  Cond, 

Siormg  Carrots  far  Winter  Use.  —  In  Vol.  XV.  p.  605.,  Mr.  A.  Forsyth  re- 
commends  that  carrots  should  be  stowed  away  for  winter  use  with  about  an 
inch  of  top  to  each ;  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  practised  the  reverse  of  this 
mode  for  a  number  of  years  with  complete  success.  Instead  of  leaving  1  in. 
of  top  to  each  carrot,  I  have  the  whole  crown  cut  off,  or,  as  the  men  term  it, 
cut  \fk  to  the  quick.  This  prevents  the  carrots  from  vegetating  in  the  spring, 
and  thus  preserves  the  saccnarine  matter,  as  well  as  the  pure  flavour  of  the 
carrot,  till  June,  or  longer ;  properties  that  render  carrots,  when  preserved  in 
this  manner,  fhr  superior  to  carrots  that  are  either  sown  in  hot-beds  during 
tbe  i^ring,  or  those  that  have  stood  out  during  the  winter  ;  neither  of  which 
Hndff  dol  ever  grow,  except  in  case  of  a  short  supply  of  the  others. 


46  Notice  of  Mr.  Smith  ofMonkwood* 

The  Bokhara  Clover. — Mr.  Gorrie,  jun.,  took  a  specimen  to  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society's  show,  at  Inverness,  firom  plants  grown  by  his  father, 
raised  from  the  seeds  we  sent  him.  The  specimen,  Mr.  Gorrie,  sen.,  informs 
us,  was  about  5^  ft.  high,  with  numerous  branches  of  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  in 
length ;  the  plant  haying  grown  unsurrounded  by  others.  It  was  just  coming 
into  flower  almut  the  20th  of  September.  It  had  numerous  thick,  strong,  white* 
stringy  roots,  apparently  perennial ;  leaves  longer  and  narrower,  and  of  a  lighter 
pea-green  colour  than  those  of  JdTelilotus  officinklis.  Pods  racemose,  orfoi- 
cular,  small,  2-seeded.  Style  persistent;  flowers  small,  white.  Stipulu  lan- 
ceolate. From  the  plant  flowering  the  first  year,  Mr.  Gorrie  thinks  it  cannot 
be  the  M.  arb6rea.  It  possesses,  he  says,  an  estimable  property  not  common  to 
other  melilots ;  viz.,  that  cattle  eat  it  freely.  Should  it  turn  out  a  perennial, 
or  even  a  biennial,  Mr.  Gorrie  thinks  it  may  prove  useful  in  alternate  hus- 
bandry. A  patch  of  plants  were  eaten  readily  by  cows  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  and  the  second  cutting  on  September  23.  was  2  ft.  high.  —  CotuL 

The  Caper  is  so' rare  in  England,  that  I  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  it  in  a 
particular  manner,  having  myself  brought  it  to  perfection  in  England  without 
the  trouble  of  hot-beds  or  green-houses,  and  I  believe  I  was  the  first  that  has 
made  the  caper  familiar  to  our  climate.  It  is  now  about  four  years  since  my 
friend  Mr.  Balle,  of  Camden  House,  received  some  caper  seeds  from  Italy* 
which  I  then  sowed  in  the  scaffold  holes  of  his  garden  walls,  to  imitate,  as 
near  as  possible,  the  method  of  their  growth  about  Toulon,  and  at  the  same 
time  put  several  of  the  seeds  into  a  hot-bed ;  the  consequence  was,  that  those 
which  were  sown  in  the  wall  rubbish  shot  near  6  in.  the  same  summer,  and 
the  few  that  came  up  in  the  hot-bed  were  scarce  3  in.  high  the  first  year, 
although  they  were  noused  with  the  tenderest  exotic  plants,  and  those  in 
the  walls  stood  the  winter  without  shelter.  The  second  year  those  plants  in 
the  walls  made  shoots  of  a  foot  in  length,  while  those  in  the  pots  hardly 
added  2  in.  to  their  height.  The  third  year,  in  April,  I  cut  the  shoots  of  the 
foregoing  summer  from  the  plants  that  were  abroad,  leaving  only  a  bud  or  two 
of  each  near  the  original  stem,  which,  the  same  summer,  made  shoots  nearly 
3  fl.  long,  to  the  number  of  about  forty  upon  each  plant,  and  put  out  buds  for 
blossoms ;  but  the  plants  in  the  pots  did  not  advance  above  2  in.  In  short, 
the  last  year,  one  single  plant  in  the  wall  had  not  less  than  a  quart  of  blossom 
buds  upon  it  fit  to  pickle,  and  the  plant  perfected  some  of  its  fruit.  Thus,  if 
the  plant  be  headed  down  in  the  spring  like  a  willow,  it  will  every  summer 
make  a  beautiful  bush,  and  aflbrd  as  good  capers  as  grow  in  Italy.  (Bradlei^i 
Works  of  Nature^  1721,  p.  36.) 


Art.  IV.     Mr,  Smith  of  Monkmood^  Ayrshire. 

Mr.  Smith  is  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  practical  botanists  that  Soot- 
land  can  boast  of ;  and,  being  now  80  years  of  age,  has  through  unavoidable 
circumstances  been  reduced  to  a  state  which  claims  the  sympathy  of  all 
his  friends.  Whoever  is  personally  acquainted  with  the  man,  will  not  re- 
ouire  another  word  said  in  his  behalf.  To  those  who  are  not,  we  submit  the 
following  brief  notice,  drawn  up  from  a  private  letter  of  his  friend  and  neigh- 
bour, Mr.  Skinner,  and  from  personal  knowledge.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  native  of 
Ayrshire,  in  which  country,  afler  going  through  the  regular  routine  of  an 
apprentice  and  journeyman  eardener,  he  went  to  England  in  pursuit  of 
professional  improvement,  and  worked  at  Stow,  Syon  House,  and  in  several 
metropolitan  nurseries.  He  was  some  years  superintendant  of  the  London 
Botanic  Gardens,  under  the  celebrated  Mr.  Curtis,  founder  and  author  of  the 
Botanical  Magazine  and  F^a  Londmensit^  from  whose  kindness,  when  he  r^ 
turned  to  Ayr  in  1784  to  commence  business  as  a  nurseryman,  he  received 
700  species  of  hardy  plants,  which  formed  the  foundation  of  the  first  public 
collection  of  any  note  made  in  Scotland.  In  1786,  Messrs.  Dickson  of  the 
Leith  Walk  Nurseries,  Edinburgh,  purchased  400  species  from  him ;  and  many 
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other  BnttBh  collections  are  indebted  to  him  for  plants  which  he  received 

from  London,  or  obtained  from  other  sources.     A  more  enthusiastic  and  dis^ 

interested  botanist  never  existed.    The  sight  of  a  new  plant  had  the  power  of 

enchantment  over  him,  and  so  completely  engrossed  every  feeling  of  his  heart, 

thitt  pecuniary  matters  never  entered  his  thoughts.     He  was  unwearied  in  his 

instruction  and  assistance  to  young  gardeners  ;  and,  in  order  to  induce  the 

youth  of  his  native  country  to  cultivate  the  study  of  botany,  he  offered  in  1888, 

by  advertisement  in  the  Ayr  newspapers,  to  supply  any  parochial  school  in 

Ayrshire  with  a  collection  of  plants  scientifically  arraneed,  to  illustrate  the 

UmmeBOH  System  of  Botany y  free  of  expense.    This  offer,  ne  often  regrets,  was 

not  accepted  or  acknowledged,  even  m  a  single  instance*    With  all  this,  the 

retired  habits  and  extreme  modesty  and  amiability   of  his  character,  joined 

with  great  cheerfulness,  and  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  that  nothine  can  surpass, 

endeared  him  to  all  witli  whom  he  was  personally  acquainted.   We  shall  never 

Ibiget  the  reception  which  he  gave  us  at  Ayr,  ana  at  Monkwood,  in  1831. 

Mr.  Smith's  offer  to  supply  collections  of  plants  to  parochial  schools,  at  a  time 

when  the  idea  of  having  school  gardens  was  quite  new  in  this  country,  is  alone 

Mjfficient  to  hand  down  his  name  to  posterity,  not  only  as  an  enlightened, 

liberal,  and  most  benevolent  man,  but  as  one  in  advance  of  the  ace  m  which 

be  lived.     That  such  a  man  shouid  suffer  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  at  the  age 

of  80  years,  for  want  of  encouragement,  b  a  most  lamentable  circumstance, 

though  by  no  means  uncommon.    Happily  there  are  men  who  can  sympathise 

with  his  condition,  and  we  hope  to  see  a  practical  proof  of  this,  m  such  a 

liberal  subscription  as  will  put  Mr.  Smith  and  his  family,  for  his  future  days, 

beyond  the  reach  of  want.    The  names  of  subscribers  will  be  received  by 

Mr.  Skinner,  Ayr;  and  we  know  the  liberality  and  kindness  of  nurserymen 

auffidentiy  well,  to  foresee  that  they  will  not  only  subscribe,  but  promote  the 

scheme  of  the  committee  by  every  means  in  their  power.  Let  it  be  recollected 

that,  in  conformity  with  the  advertisement,  every  subscriber  will  receive  a 

oollection  of  plants,  according  to  the  sum  he  may  subscribe. — Cond. 


Art.  V.     Retrospective  Criticism* 

Mr,  HiVEK^a  Rotes.  —  In  noticing  (p.  10.)  that  the  collection  of  trees  and 
ahniba  for  the  Derby  Arboretum  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Os- 
bom  of  Fulham  and  Mr.  Masters  of  Canterbury,  we  inadvertently  omitted  to 
^ate  that  we  ordered  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  roses  from  Mr,  Rivers  of 
^wbridgeworth,  amounting  to  100  kinds.  These  roses  form  no  part  of  the 
ficiendfic  collection,  the  genus  i?dsa  in  that  collection  being  entirely  supplied 
from  the  Fulham  Nursery,  but  are  merely  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  tne  va- 
riety of  a  miscellaneous  border  of  trees  and  shrubs,  which  forms  the  boundary 
to  the  Arboretum,  and  which  is  intended  to  shut  out  the  surrounding  buildines. 
We  think  this  notice  due  to  Mr.  Rivers ;  because,  though  we  shall  oppose  nis 
I*opular  Catalogue  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  by  every  means  in  our  power,  we  shall, 
as  heretofore,  recommend  his  Catalogue  of  Roses  as  the  best  tnat  we  know  of 
among  the  rose  catalogues  of  English  nurserymen.  —  Cond, 

Starmg  Carrots  for  Winter  Use.  —  In  Vol.  XV.  p.  665.,  Mr.  A.  Forsyth  re- 
commends  that  carrots  should  be  stowed  away  for  winter  use  with  about  an 
inch  of  top  to  each ;  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  practised  the  reverse  of  this 
mode  for  a  number  of  years  with  complete  success.  Instead  of  leaving  1  in. 
of  top  to  each  carrot,  I  have  the  whole  crown  cut  off*,  or,  as  the  men  term^  it, 
cut  ifk  to  the  quick.  This  prevents  the  carrots  from  vegetating  in  the  spring, 
and  thus  preserves  the  saccharine  matter,  as  well  as  the  pure  flavour  of  the 
carrot,  till  June,  or  longer ;  properties  that  render  carrots,  when  preserved  in 
this  manner,  ftu:  superior  to  carrots  that  are  either  sown  in  hot-beds  during 
the  ^ring,  or  those  that  have  stood  out  during  the  winter  ;  neither  of  which 
kinds  do  I  ever  grow,  except  in  case  of  a  short  supply  of  the  others. 


46  Notice  of  Mr.  Smith  ofMonkwood* 

lite  Bokhara  Clover, — Mr.  Gorrie,  jun.,  took  a  specimen  to  the  HighluKi 
and  Agricultural  Society's  show,  at  Inverness,  from  plants  grown  by  his  father, 
raised  from  the  seeds  we  sent  him.  The  specimen,  Mr.  Gorrie,  sen.,  informs 
us,  was  about  5|  ft.  high,  with  numerous  branches  of  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  in 
length ;  the  plant  having  grown  unsurrounded  by  others.  It  was  just  coming 
into  flower  about  the  20th  of  September.  It  had  numerous  thick,  strong,  white, 
stringy  roots,  apparently  perennial ;  leaves  longer  and  narrower,  and  of  a  lighter 
pe»-green  colour  than  those  of  Jlielilotus  officinalis.  Pods  racemose,  orbi- 
cular, small,  2-seeded.  Stvle  persistent;  flowers  small,  white.  Stipules  Ian* 
oeolaie.  From  the  plant  flowering  the  first  year,  Mr.  Gorrie  thinks  it  cannot 
be  the  M.  arbdrea.  it  possesses,  he  says,  an  estimable  property  not  common  to 
other  melilots ;  viz.,  that  cattle  eat  it  freely.  Should  it  turn  out  a  perennial, 
or  even  a  biennial,  Mr.  Gorrie  thinks  it  may  prove  useful  in  alternate  hus- 
bandry. A  patch  of  pkmts  were  eaten  readily  by  cows  in  the  beginning  o£ 
August,  and  the  second  cuttine  on  September  23.  was  2  fL  high.  —  Cond. 

The  Caper  is  so' rare  in  England,  that  I  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  it  in  a 
particular  manner,  having  myself  brought  it  to  perfection  in  England  without 
the  trouble  of  hot4)eds  or  green-houses,  and  I  believe  I  was  the  first  that  has 
made  the  caper  familiar  to  our  climate.  It  is  now  about  four  years  since  mjr 
friend  Mr.  Balle,  of  Camden  House,  received  some  caper  seeds  from  Italy, 
which  I  then  sowed  in  the  scafibld  holes  of  his  garden  walls,  to  imitate,  as 
near  as  possible,  the  method  of  their  growth  about  Toulon,  and  at  the  same 
time  put  several  of  the  seeds  into  a  hot-bed ;  the  consequence  was,  that  those 
which  were  sown  in  the  wall  rubbish  shot  near  6  in.  the  same  summer,  and 
the  few  that  came  up  in  the  hot-bed  were  scarce  Sin.  high  the  first  year» 
although  they  were  noused  with  the  tenderest  exotic  plants,  and  those  in 
the  walls  stood  the  winter  without  shelter.  The  second  year  those  plants  in 
the  walls  made  shoots  of  a  foot  in  length,  while  those  in  the  pots  hardly 
added  2  in.  to  their  height.  The  third  year,  in  April,  I  cut  the  shoots  of  the 
foregoing  summer  from  the  plants  that  were  abroad,  leaving  only  a  bud  or  two 
of  each  near  the  original  stem,  which,  the  same  summer,  made  shoots  nearly 
3  ft.  long,  to  the  number  of  about  forty  upon  each  plant,  and  put  out  buds  for 
blossoms ;  but  the  plants  in  the  pots  did  not  advance  above  2  in.  In  short, 
the  last  year,  one  single  plant  in  the  wall  had  not  less  than  a  quart  of  blossom 
buds  upon  it  fit  to  pickle,  and  the  plant  perfected  some  of  its  fiuit.  Thus,  if 
the  plant  be  headed  down  in  the  spring  like  a  willow,  it  will  ever^  summer 
make  a  beautiful  bush,  and  afford  as  good  capers  as  grow  in  Italy.  (Bradlet^i 
Works  of  Nature,  1721,  p.  36.) 


Art.  IV.     Mr.  Smith  of  Monktvoodt  Ayrshire. 

Mr.  Smith  Lb  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  practical  botanists  that  Soot- 
land  can  boast  of ;  and,  being  now  80  years  of  age,  has  through  unavoidable 
circumstances  been  reduced  to  a  state  which  claims  the  sympathy  of  all 
his  friends.  Whoever  is  personally  acquainted  with  the  man,  will  not  re- 
quire another  word  said  in  his  behalf.  To  those  who  are  not,  we  submit  the 
following  brief  notice,  drawn  up  from  a  private  letter  of  his  friend  and  neigh- 
bour, Mr.  Skinner,  and  from  personal  knowledge.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  native  of 
Ayrshire,  in  which  country,  after  goinc  through  the  regular  routine  of  an 
apprentice  and  journeyman  gardener,  he  went  to  England  in  pursuit  of 
professional  improvement,  and  worked  at  Stow,  Syon  House,  and  in  several 
metropolitan  nurseries.  He  was  some  years  superintendant  of  the  London 
Botanic  Gardens,  under  the  celebrated  Mr.  Curtis,  founder  and  author  of  the 
Botanical  Magazine  and  Flora  Londinensis,  from  whose  kindness,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Ayr  in  1784  to  commence  business  as  a  nurseryman,  be  received 
700  species  of  hardy  plants,  which  formed  the  foundation  of  the  first  public 
collection  of  any  note  made  in  Scotland.  In  1786,  Messrs.  Dickson  of  the 
Leith  Walk  Nurseries,  Edinburgh,  purchased  400  species  from  him ;  and  many 
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other  British  collections  are  indebted  to  him  for  plants  which  he  received 

from  London,  or  obtained  from  other  sources.    A  more  enthusiastic  and  dis» 

iaterested  botanist  never  existed.     The  sight  of  a  new  plant  had  the  power  of 

encfaantment  over  hhn,  and  so  completely  engrossed  every  feeling  of  his  heart, 

that  pecuniary  matters  never  entered  his  thoughts.     He  was  unwearied  ui  his 

instruction  and  assistance  to  young  gardeners  ;  and,  in  order  to  induce  the 

youth  of  his  native  country  to  cultivate  the  study  of  botany,  he  ofiered  in  1828, 

by  advertisement  in  the  Ayr  newspapers,  to  supply  any  parochial  school  in 

Ayrshire  with  a  collection  of  plants  scientifically  arransed,  to  illustrate  the 

JjkuuBon  System  of  Boiany,  free  of  expense.    This  offer,  he  often  regrets,  was 

not  accepted  or  acknowledged,  even  m  a  single  instance.    With  all  this,  the 

retired  habits  and  extreme  modesty  and  amiability   of  his  character,  joined 

with  great  cheerfulness,  and  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  that  nothing  can  surpass, 

endeared  him  to  all  with  whom  he  was  personally  acquainted.    We  shall  never 

Ibiget  the  rec^tion  which  he  gave  us  at  Ayr,  and  at  Monk  wood,  in  1831. 

Mr.  Smith's  offer  to  supply  collections  of  plants  to  parochial  schools,  at  a  time 

when  the  idea  of  having  school  gardens  was  quite  new  in  this  country,  is  alone 

sufficient  to  hand  down  his  name  to  posterity,  not  only  as  an  enluhtened, 

liberal,  and  most  benevolent  man,  but  as  one  in  advance  of  the  aee  m  which 

he  lived.     That  such  a  man  should  suffer  in  the  decline  of  life,  ana  at  the  age 

of  80  years,  for  want  of  encouragement,  is  a  most  lamentable  circumstance, 

though  by  no  means  uncommon.     Happily  there  are  men  who  can  svmpathise 

with  his  condition,  and  we  hope  to  see  a  practical  proof  of  this,  m  such  a 

liberal  subscription  as  will  put  Mr.  Smith  and  his  family,  for  hb  future  days, 

beyond  the  reach  of  want.    The  names  of  subscribers  will  be  received  by 

Mr.  Skinner,  Ayr;  and  we  know  the  liberality  and  kindness  of  nurserymen 

safficientlv  well,  to  foresee  that  they  will  not  only  subscribe,  but  promote  the 

scheme  of  the  committee  by  every  means  in  their  power.  Let  it  be  recollected 

that,  in  conformity  with  the  advertisement,  every  subscriber  will  receive  a 

collection  of  plants,  according  to  the  sum  he  may  subscribe. — Cond, 


Art.  V.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

Mb.  RiVBES^t  Rotes. —  In  noticing  (p.  10.)  that  the  collection  of  trees  and 
shrubs  for  the  Derby  Arboretum  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Os- 
bom  of  Fulham  and  Mr.  Masters  of  Canterbury,  we  inadvertently  omitted  to 
Mate  that  we  ordered  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  roses  from  Mr.  Rivers  of 
Sawbridgeworth,  amounting  to  100  kinds.  These  roses  form  no  part  of  the 
scientific  collection,  the  genus  i?dsa  in  that  collection  being  entirely  supplied 
fix>m  the  Fulham  Nursery,  but  are  merely  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  tne  va« 
riety  of  a  miscellaneous  border  of  trees  and  shrubs,  which  forms  the  boundary 
to  the  Arboretum,  and  which  is  intended  to  shut  out  the  surrounding  buildings. 
We  think  this  notice  due  to  Mr.  Rivers ;  because,  though  we  shall  oppose  his 
Popular  Catalogue  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  by  every  means  in  our  power,  we  shall, 
as  heretofore,  recommend  his  Catalogue  of  Rotes  as  the  best  that  we  know  of 
among  the  rose  catalogues  of  English  nurserymen.  —  Cond. 

Staring  Carrots  for  Winter  Use.  —  In  Vol.  XV.  p.  665.,  Mr.  A.  Forsyth  re- 
comm^ids  that  carrots  should  be  stowed  away  for  winter  use  with  about  an 
inch  of  top  to  each ;  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  practised  the  reverse  of  this 
mode  for  a  number  of  years  with  complete  success.  Instead  of  leaving  1  in. 
of  top  to  each  carrot,  I  have  the  whole  crown  cut  off,  or,  as  the  men  term  it, 
cut  ip  to  the  quick.  This  prevents  the  carrots  from  vegetating  in  the  spring, 
and  thus  preserves  the  saccharine  matter,  as  well  as  the  pure  flavour  of  the 
carrot,  till  June,  or  longer;  properties  that  render  carrots,  when  preserved  in 
tins  manner,  far  superior  to  carrots  that  are  either  sown  in  hot-beds  durine 
the  sprinig,  or  those  that  have  stood  out  during  the  winter  ;  neither  of  which 
loDds  do  I  ewer  grow,  except  in  case  of  a  short  supply  of  the  others. 


'  54  Select  Suburban  Residences. 

Fig.  12.  is  a  ground  plan  of  Mr.  Nesfield's  house  and  flower-> 
garden  on  a  larger  scale. 

a,  Drawingroom.  oa.  Green-house.  6,  Dining-room. 

c.  Passage.  d^  Staircase.  e.  Porch.  f^  Closet. 

g.  Way  to  cellar,  from  kitchen  and  glass  closet.  A,  Kitchen. 

t.  Scullery.  k^  Stairs  to  servants*  rooms.  l^  Laundry. 

m,  Store-room.  »,  Tool-house,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  stoke-hole  to 

the  green-house.  o.  Passage  to  the  yard.  p.  Larder. 

q^  Coal-hole.  r,  "Wash-house.  f,  Pump.  t,  Yard. 

tf,  Stable.  fitf.  Dung-pit.  0,  Walk  from  the  entrance-front  to  the 

flower-garden. 

Wf  Walk  connecting  the  kitchen-garden  with  the  flower-earden. 

jr.  Gate  in  the  wire  fence  which  separates  the  flower-garden  from  the  field. 

^,  Entrance  to  the  field,  from  a  small  paddock  communicating  with  the  stable- 
yard.  2,  Shrubbery,  and  boundary  fence. 

I,  Steps  from  the  drawingroom.  2,  Beds  for  low  flowers,  on  gravel, 
and  edged  with  box.              3,  Aloe-tub. 

4,  A  mound,  raised  18  in.,  having  its  interior  slope  as  steep  as  it  will  stand 
(that  b,  with  a  base  of  2  ft,).  Upon  the  top  is  a  hedge  of  dwarf  China 
roses,  jasmines,  and  sweetbriars,  kept  18  in.  nigh,  and  terminating  in  each 
end  in  a  small  circle,  out  of  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  standard  rose  tree. 
The  exterior  slope,  as  indicated  by  the  shading,  is  long,  and  gradually  dimi- 
nishes, like  a  glacis,  till  it  imperceptibly  unites  with  the  common  level. 

5,  Beds  for  groups  of  dahlias  on  grass,  the  highest  plants  being  in  the  middle 
of  the  beds. 

6,  Dug  border,  in  front  of  a  plantation  of  evergreens  and  low  deciduous  flow- 
ering trees,  for  high  and  low  perennials,  and  annual  flowers. 

7,  Dug  borders  for  perennials,  annuals,  &c.,  and  plants  out  of  the  ereen-house. 

8,  Dug  borders  for  low  flowers,  all  upon  grass.  The  two  conicsd  trees  shown 
at  the  steps,  are  arbor  vitses. 

9,  Dug  borders,  on  grass,  for  high  flowers,  &c.  Next  to  the  palings  are 
various  deciduous  trees  and  everereen  shrubs ;  and  the  paling  are  covered 
with  common  laurels,  trained  like  fruit  trees.  This  paling  is  of  common 
Baltic  deal,  Kyanised,  but  not  painted,  and  it  appeauv  to  stand  very  well. 

10,  Mulberry  tree. 

I I ,  Yew  hedge,  to  separate  the  flower-garden  fW>m  the  entrance-front. 

12,  Sloping  bank  of  turf,  having  a  rise  of  3  fl.  on  a  base  of  7  fl.  This  slope 
was  formed  in  consequence  of  the  house  standing  on  an  inclined  plane. 
The  house  now  has  the  efiect  of  standing  on  a  horizontal  platform. 

13,  Steps  leading  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  flower-garden. 

14,  Wail  to  the  offices,  which  containing  no  windows  is  covered  with  peach, 
nectarine,  and  apricot  trees.  Flowering  creepers  might  be  substituted ; 
or  it  might  be  treated  as  a  conservative  wall,  and  covered  with  myrtles, 
camellias,  oleanders,  fuchsias,  &c. 

Management  of  the  Grass  Field.  The  total  quantity  of  land 
at  Fortis  Green  is  4;^  acres,  of  which  1^  acre  is  occupied  by  the 
house,  pleasure-ground,  kitchen -garden,  shrubberies,  &c«,  and 
S  acres  are  exclusively  devoted  to  sheep. 

There  are  two  modes  of  stocking  a  farm  with  sheep  upon  a 
small  scale. 

First  Method*  Buy  in  September^  or  in  the  beginning  of 
October,  three  ewes  in  lamb)  per  acre,  at  25s.  each,  which  will, 
on  an  average,  produce  four  lambs  an  acre,  in  February  (though 
there  are  frequently  five  or  six).     These  lambs  will  be  fat  in 
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May,  or  early  in  June,  and  will  sell  for  27s.  each.  The  fleece  of 
each  ewe  will  weigh  about  4  lb.,  and  will  sell  for  Is.  per  lb. ;  and, 
nine  or  ten  weeks  afler  the  Iambs  are  gone,  the  ewes  themselves 
will  sell  for  30s.  each.  Tliis  is  a  fair  average,  if  the  season  is 
mild  ;  but,  as  that  cannot  always  be  reckoned  upon,  it  is  prudent 
to  grow  mangold  wurzel  or  Swedish  turnips  in  some  comer 
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of  the  garden,  whicK,  with  a  truss  of  hay  (rowens)  to  each  sheep, 
will  provide  for  the  winter,  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow ;  and  thus  the  ewes  will  be  kept  in  good  condition,  and  be 
better  prepared  to  afford  milk  for  the  lambing  season.  Spare 
Brussels  sprouts  and  Scotch  kale  are  very  useful  to  give  to  the 
ewes  after  lambing,  as  they  are  extremely  productive  of  milk, 
but  too  much  is  apt  to  induce  rot,  therefore  caution  is  required. 
The  account  on  this  first  mode  will  therefore  run  thus :  — 

£  t.  d. 

Four  lambs,  at  27s.  each         -         •         •        -        5    8  0 

Wool  of  three  ewes,  4f.  each  fleece         -  -        0  12  0 

Profit  upon  three  ewes,  at  5i.  each        -  -        0  15  0 

Deduct 
Clipping  and  washing,  6d,  per  head 
Hay,  one  truss  per  head,  at  2s.  6d. 
Salesman's  commission  and  driYiiig,  Id.  per  head 
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- 

£ 

3 
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Second  Method.  This  is  rather  more  profitable,  with  less  risk 
in  lambing,  and  also  with  less  consumption  of  winter  food.  It 
consists  in  buying  in  autumn,  as  above,  only  two  ewes  per  acre. 
The  &ir  way,  however,,  of  reckoning  upon  this  plan  will  be  best 
made  upon  the  three  aores,  because  six  ewes  will,  upon  the  ave- 
rage, produce  8  lambs,  which  are  not  divisible  by  three,  without 
a  fraction.  Then,  in  March,  buy  eight  tegs  (that  is  the  last 
year's  late  lambs),  at  25s.  each, .  the  wool  of  which  is  more 
valuable  than  that  of  ewes  by  S^.  per  fleece.  The  tegs  will  sell 
in  autumn  for  365.  per  head. 

The  account  upon  this  second  method  runs  thus  :  — 

Eight  lambs,  at  27s.  each        -  ... 

Wool  of  six  ewes,  at  4«.  each        ... 
Profit  upon  the  six  ewes,  at  5s. 
Wool  of  eight  tegs,  at  6«.  per  fleece 
Profit  upon  eight  tegs,  at  1 1#. 

Deduct 
Hay  for  six  ewes,  9t2s.  6d. 
Clipping  for  14r  ewes  and  tegs,  6^.  -  - 

Salesman's  commission  and  driving,  7d,  per  head 
for  14  -  .  .  -  - 


Clear  profit  upon  three  acres 
Of  course  an  inexperienced  person  should  employ  a  respectable 
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salesman  in  Smithfieldy  who  will  always  be  able  to  supply,  when 
wanted,  at  about  the  above  prices,  though  sometimes  ewes  are 
bought  for  28^.  each ;  and,  if  not  convenient  to  the  owner  of  the 
land  to  sell  to  his  own  butcher,  the  same  salesman  will  sell  them 
at  6d*  per  head  commission,  which  is  not  deducted  in  the  above 
accounts,  because  it  can  seldom  happen  that  a  butcher  who  is 
dealt  with  the  year  round  will  refuse  to  buy  and  give  credit 
against  his  account* 

The  above  modes  of  stocking  apply  only  to  good  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  particularly  if  it  is  dry  and  has  sweet 
herbage. 

In  the  spring,  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  very  abundant 
supply  of  grass,  the  three  acres  may  carry  nine  tegs,  if  the  ewes 
and  lambs  are  in  capital  condition  ;  overstocking,  however,  even 
with  one  head,  is  hazardous.  On  a  small  scale,  like  that  in 
question,  it  is  very  desirable  to  divide  the  land  by  hurdles,  so 
that  the  stock  may  be  changed  every  ten  days ;  since  nothing 
advances  sheep  more  rapidly  than  a  ^'  fresh  bite,''  and  the  grass 
by  this  means  is  also  less  wasted. 

Sometimes  six  ewes  in  eight  will  have  twins ;  and  an  instance 
even  more  prolific  than  this  occurred  this  season  in  a  paddock 
on  Muswell  Hill,  where  four  Leicester  ewes  produced  eight 
lambs,  which  sold  for  275.  each. 

£  i.  d. 
Hence,  eifht  Iambs,  at  27«.  -  -  -  -  10  16  0 
Wool  of  four  ewes,  at  4f .  -  •  -  -  -  0  16  0 
Profit  on  four  ewes,  atSf.       -        -        -        -        100 

12  12    0 

Deduct 

Hay,  2t.^ 0  10    0 

Clipping,  &c.,  Qd.      •        -        -        •        --        020 
CJommission,  &c..  Id.      ^        -        •        -        -        024 

0  14    4 

Clear  profit  fix>iii  4  ewes     -        -        -        -i£1117    8 

Should  there  be  more  mangold  wurzel  or  Swedes  grown 
than  are  wanted,  the  overplus  is  always  extremely  saleable  to 
cow-keepers,  the  former  from  2L  to  3/.  per  ton,  according  to  the 
abundance  or  scarcity  of  turnips. 

Sheep  are  kept  at  Fortis  Green,  in  preference  to  a  cow, 
because  the  family  is  small,  and,  the  neighbourhood  abounding 
in  farms,  the  supply  of  milk  and  butter  is  cheaper  than  were  it 
the  produce  of  the -three  acres,  considering  the  constant  attend- 
ance, risk,  and  trouble,  incidental  to  cow -keeping ;  whereas  sheep 
are  very  ornamental,  and  give  no  trouble  worth  naming* 

Fortis  Qreen^  MustDcll  Hill* 
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Art.  IL  The  Derby  Arhoretuniy  and  probable  Influence  of  Mr, 
Strutfs  Example  ;  inith  some  Remarks  on  the  Advantages  that  voould 
result  Jrom  uniting  Horticulture  xuith  Botany  in  Public  Gardens, 
By  W, 

Mr.  Strutt  has  made  a  munificent  gift  to  the  people  of 
Derby,  and  there  are  two  reasons  for  supposing  that  his  libe- 
rality will  not  be  thrown  away.  In  the  first  place,  you,  Sir,  have 
the  laying  out  of  the  grounds,  which  will  therefore  become  a 
model  for  all  similar  localities.  Secondly,  I  hear  that  Mr.  Strutt 
has  made  it  an  imperative  condition  that  the  garden  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  two  days  in  the  week,  one  of  wnich  is  Sunday. 
If  this  is  true,  the  artisans  of  Derby  will  enjoy  a  rare  opportu- 
nity of  expanding  their  minds  by  the  contemplation  of  nature, 
and  of  refining  and  cultivating  their  taste  by  frequent  observa- 
tion of  the  noblest  combinations  of  artistical  garaening.  That 
such  an  institution,  thus  auspiciously  commenced,  may  be  ade- 
quately supported,  must  be  the  ardent  wish  of  every  friend  to 
popular  improvement.  For  my  Own  part,  I  confess  I  would  rather 
that  a  town  should  never  undertake  or  commence  a  public  garden, 
than  carelessly,  ignorantly,  or  indolently,  sufier  it,  when  once 
completed,  to  so  to  decay.  Such,  I  much  fear,  will  be  the 
fate  of  the  noble  and,  in  some  respects,  unparalleled  Botanical 
Garden  of  Sheffield,  upon  which,  in  a  late  Number,  you  bestowed 
high  and  well-deserved  commendation.  Should  that  be  the  case, 
the  fault  will  certainly  not  be  with  the  working  classes,  who  have 
as  yet  not  been  allowed  to  contribute  towards  its  support;  for,  to 
a  mechanic,  the  payment  of  a  shilling,  and  exclusion  on  Sunday, 
the  only  day  on  which  he  has  leisure  for  the  contemplation  of 
nature,  form  a  violent  prohibition  against  entering  its  precincts. 
At  present  the  funds  are  very  low,  so  low  indeed  that  I  hear  it 
is  doubtful  how  much  longer  they  will  suffice  to  keep  the  garden 
open.  Evidently,  then,  the  wealthier  and  middle  classes  of  Shef- 
field are  apatlietic ;  they  know  not  the  value  of  the  jewel  which 
has  fallen  into  their  keeping.  Such  is  but  too  generally  the 
case  with  the  inhabitants  of  our  commercial  towns ;  they  toil  all 
their  lives  for  wealth,  which,  when  accumulated,  they  know 
not  bow  to  enjoy.  But  why  not  allow  the  working  classes  an 
opportunity  of  one  day  in  the  week  breathing  a  pure  atmosphere, 
while  they  contemplate  the  wild  grandeur  of  the  Hallamshire 
hills,  or  gaze  with  wonder  on  the  products  of  distant  lands? 
Why  not  open  the  garden  on  a  Sunday  at  a  moderate  charge  ? 
Alas  I  clerical  bigotry  forbids  this  simple,  obvious,  and  effective 
means  of  recruiting  the  dwindled  funds  of  the  institution.  The 
glories  of  nature  are  doomed  to  be  a  sealed  book  on  the  Sabbath, 
while  the  doors  of  the  alehouse  are  left  open  to  invite  the  listless 
passer-by.     Thus  are  men  debarred  from  rational  and  elevating 
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employment  of  their  faculties,  cut  off  from  the  influences  which 
would  humanise  and  civilise  them,  actually  driven  into  tempta- 
tion, forced  into  vicious  courses,  then  lectured  on  the  exceeding 
depravity  of  their  nature,  and  punished  for  the  commission  of 
crimes  which,  under  other  circumstances,  they  might  have  ab- 
horred. It  is  said  that  many  clergymen  are  shareholders  in  the 
garden,  and  that  it  is  owing  to  their  votes  or  influence  that  it  is 
closed  on   Sunday.     I  most  sincerely  hope  that  the  reverend 

Srentlemen  will  be  so  severely  mulcted  by  their  own  foolish  po- 
icy,  worthy  only  of  the  dark  ages  or  of  a  savage  country,  that 
in  the  course  of  time  more  enlightened  notions  may  penetrate 
their  crania  through  the  medium  of  their  pockets. 

I  am  straying  however,  though  not  very  widely,  from  the 
more  immediate  object  of  this  letter,  which  was  to  suggest,  with 
all  due  deference  to  your  superior  knowledge  and  experience, 
an  addition  to  the  usual  contents  of  a  botanical  garden.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that,  if  hot-houses,  and  the  fruit  department  in 
general,  formed  a  part  of  the  plan,  the  garden  would  be  much 
more  efficiently  supported  than  those  establishments  usually 
are.  In  a  manufacturing  town,  there  is  only  a  small  minority 
who  can  be  brought  to  perceive  the  use  of  an v  thing  which  does 
not  either  help  to  put  money  into  their  pockets,  or  to  procure 
some  palpable  pleasure  of  the  senses.  That  science  (except 
the  department  which  invents  spinning-jennies)  or  art  should 
be  included  in  the  category  of  the  useful,  utterly  passes  their 
comprehension,  for  they  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  use  of  all 
created  existences  is  to  form,  expand,  and  elevate  the  mind  of 
man.  To  such  men,  botanv  seems  as  useless  as  astrology,  and 
a  collection  of  ferns  or  Orchidacese  as  little  to  be  prized  as  an 
assortment  of  weeds.  But  it  will  be  found  to  be  far  otherwise 
with  fruit ;  there  are  few  palates  so  obtuse  as  to  be  insensible  to 
the  charms  of  the  perfumed  grape,  or  not  to  prize  the  melting 
and  the  juicy  peach.  Many  there  are,  therefore,  who  would 
encourage  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  who  would  think  themselves 
mad  were  they  to  give  a  single  shilling  towards  a  mere  botanical 
garden.  I  am  not  sure  whether  a  compliance  with  my  sugges-* 
tion  might  not  even  double  the  number  of  subscribers. 

I  think,  too,  the  plan  would  be  useful  for  other  reasons.  If 
both  the  forcing  department  and  the  management  of  the  walls, 
were,  as  they  ought  to  be,  scientifically  attended  to,  they  would 
form  at  once  a  school  for  the  young  men  employed  on  the  pre- 
mises  *,  and  a  model  which  all  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood 
might  advantageously  and  with  confidence  consult.  Secondly) 
an  opportunity  would  be  afibrded  of  studying  the  varieties  of 

*  'By  the  way,  might  not  a  horticultural  school  be  advantageously  appended, 
by  taking,  on  the  payment  of  a  premium,  other  young  men  beaicfea  those 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  grounds  in  order  ? 
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each  fruit  tree,  of  classifying  and  ascertaining  the  qualities  of 
those  already  known,  of  introducing  new  varieties ;  and,  lastly, 
of  reducing  into  order  the  apparently  impenetrable  chaos  of 
synonvmes,  which  presents  so  formidable  an  obstacle  to  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  this  department  of  horticulture. 

In  your  Eruyclapadia  of  Gardening  you  allude  to  the  imper- 
fect knowledge  possessed  of  the  varieties  of  the  vine.  Now,  it 
appears  to  me,  that,  if  those  places  where  botanical  gardens  are 
established  would  generally  attend  to  this  subject,  and  commu- 
nicate with  each  other  and  with  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London,  much  might  be  done  to  clear  up  all  such  difficulties. 
Thirdly,  besides  increasing  our  actual  knowledge,  this  plan 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  diffusion  of  new  and  superior  varie- 
ties. Although  the  practice  of  forcing  has  of  late  years  become 
much  more  general  than  formerly,  and  few  gardens  are  now 
without  glass,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  quality  of  the  fruit  has 
by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the  quantity.  In  grapes,  espe- 
cially, most  people  in  limited  establishments  seem  to  content 
themselves  with  Black  Hamburg,  and  one  or  two  of  the  com- 
moner white  sorts.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  rare  and 
valuable  kinds  are  not  more  commonly  cultivated  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  them  genuine  from  country  nurseries. 
Their  lists  abound,  it  is  true,  in  names,  but  their  grounds  are 
miserably  defective  in  the  reality ;  and  certainly  nothing  can  be 
more  disheartening  to  a  purchaser,  than,  after  having  paid  a  high 
price  for  pretended  choice  sorts,  and  after  having  watched  them 
for  years  with  anxious  care,  to  find  that  both  his  money  and 
his  pains  have  been  thrown  away  upon  either  common  or 
worthless  varieties.  On  a  small  scale,  this  has  happened  to  me.  A 
Cannon  Hall  turns  out  a  Black  Hamburg,  a  Black  Lombardy 
the  same ;  some  apricots  purchased  for  Moor  Park  are  Brussels, 
and  a  Ribston  Pippin  is  some  other  unknown  sort.  A  gentle- 
man in  this  neighbourhood,  of  great  horticultural  skill,  has  for 
years  been  making  a  collection  of  choice  plums,  but  he  has  long 
given  up  applying  to  the  nurserymen,  finding,  as  he  says,  that 
they  always  send  him  something,  which,  though  dignified  with 
the  appropriate  name,  partakes  of  the  qualities  of  the  sloe  and 
the^  damson.  His  plan  is,  whenever  he  meets  with  fruit  of  which 
he  approves,  to  get  grafl;s,  and  transfer  them  to  his  garden.  In 
this  manner  he  has  succeeded  in  procuring  the  Imp^ratrice, 
firom  a  noble  tree  at  Darnington,  which  annually  produces 
abundant  crops.  But,  although  this  method  may  with  advantage 
be  followed  by  those  who  have  great  horticultural  zeal  and  skill, 
it  is  evidently  nnsuited  for  persons  who  wish  to  attain  the  same 
results  with  less  trouble,  and  in  a  shorter  time.  If,  however,  at 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Derby,  and  all  other  bo- 
tanical gardens,  there  were  extensive  depots  of  all   the  most 
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approved  varieties  of  fruit,  kept  in  pots,  for  the  convenience  of 
customers,  both  nurserymen  and  proprietors  of  gardens  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  procuring  them  at  pleasure,  and  with 
full  confidence  in  their  being  genuine.  Or  it  might  be  found 
more  convenient  for  one  garden  to  confine  itself  to  grapes,  while 
another  took  peaches,  a  third  hardy  wall  fruit,  &c.  As  to  ex- 
pense, I  can  hardly  anticipate  any  material  addition,  for  the  sale 
of  fruit  and  youne  trees  would  evidenti  v  repay  a  part,  at  least,  of 
their  culture,  while  it  is  also  possible  that  the  subscriptions 
might  be  so  much  increased  as  to  leave  a  profit.  The  example 
set  to  the  nurserymen  of  precision  and  care  in  the  selection  of 
the  sorts,  would  be  an  important  lesson  to  them,  and  of  no  small 
service  to  the  conduct  of  their  business.  It  b  a  common  com- 
plaint among  these  gentlemen,  I  understand,  that  small  encou- 
ragement is  shown  to  them,  except  to  a  few  of  the  most  celebrated 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  If  so,  it  must  be  their  own 
fault.  Let  them  show  a  good  article,  and  they  will  be  certain 
to  find  plenty  of  customers.  When  a  nurseryman  once  esta- 
blishes a  high  name,  he  has  always  more  orders  than  he  can 
execute.  But,  as  the  public  become  enlightened,  they  grow 
more  and  more  intolerant  of  Peter  Pindar's  razors,  made  to  sell, 
not  to  shave.  In  short,  the  dealer  in  fruit  trees  will  find  it  his 
best  policy  to  imitate  the  industry  of  the  dealer  in  florist's  flowers, 
and  in  ornamental  plants  in  general. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  long,  and  I  fear  tedious,  letter,  without 
adverting  to  the  subject  of  agricultural  seeds.  To  obtain  in 
their  highest  perfection  every  plant  used  in  agriculture  is  evi- 
dently an  object  of  the  first  importance.  How  much  yet  re- 
mains to  be  done,  even  in  vegetables  the  most  extensively 
cultivated,  is  demonstrated  by  C!olonel  Le  Couteur's  experiments 
on  wheat.  That  enterprising  and  skilful  agriculturist  has  proved 
that  not  only  the  produce  per  acre,  but  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  flour  to  be  obtained  from  a  given  portion  of  wheat,  are  in- 
fluenced, to  a  degree  almost  incredible,  by  the  purity  of  the 
seed ;  that  is,  by  its  being  of  superior  quality,  and  of  one  and  the 
same  kind.  He  has  also  shown,  in  a  masterly  and  satisfactory 
manner,  the  essential  differences  in  yield,  straw,  quality,  Sec, 
among  several  varieties  not  usually  known.  Now,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that,  were  the  same  process  pursued  with  other  vege- 
tables, similar  results  would  be  obtained ;  and  we  should  find 
that  our  commonly  cultivated  varieties  of  almost  every  field 
plant  might  be  improved  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent  No- 
thing would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  if  you,  or  any  of 
your  correspondents,  would  suggest  some  plan  of  effectually 
preserving  the  labours  of  such  men  as  Colonel  Le  Couteur, 
and  also  of  imitating  his  efforts  by  applying  similar  means  to 
other  vegetables.     The  problem  seems  to  be,  <<  How  is  pure 
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seed  of  the  best  varieties  of  known  plants,  as  well  as  of  species 
yet  untried,  to  be  produced  with  certainty,  and  on  a  scale 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  farmer  ? ''  It  is  from  the  art  of 
horticulture,  rather  than  from  that  of  agriculture,  that  any  such 
improvement  will  probably  emanate.  Messrs.  Lawson  have 
already  furnished  an  important  contribution,  but  who  will  con- 
tinue their  labours,  by  continuing  to  experiment  on  the  most 
important  plants  in  the  Manual? 
Near  Doncaster^  Decy  1839. 


Art.  in.     Observations  on  the  ffresent  Appearance  and  Prospects  qf 
Gardening  in  the  Canadas*    By  Alsxandbr  Gordon. 

Haying  occasionaUy  troubled  you  with  some  passing  remarks  on  the  state 
of  gardening  in  the  United  States  of  America,  I  now  send  you  some  observa- 
tions on  the  present  Clearances  and  prospects  of  horticulture  ui  the  Canadas. 
In  the  ^ears  1833  ana  1834  I  lived  in  the  upper  province,  yet  my  sphere  of 
observation  was  too  limited  to  warrant  my  tnen  attempting  anything  like  a 
general  statement;  but,  during  the  past  summer,  I  have  traversed  the  provinces 
to  the  extent  of  from  1000  to  1200  miles,  and  I  believe  my  tour  included  dl 
those  places  where  gardening  has  received  any  attention,  further  than  the 
pfanting  of  an  orchard,  or  growing  a  few  culinary  vegetables. 

My  tour  in  the  Canadas  commenced  at  the  justly  celebrated  Falls  of  Niagara, 
and  thence  to  the  city  of  Toronto.  From  Toronto  I  explored  the  country  on 
to  Hamilton,  and  from  the  latter  place  t  traversed  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  ultimately  on  to  Lake  Huron.  From  Lake  Huron  I  returned  to  Toronto, 
but  by  a  different  route ;  and  from  that  city  I  continued  my  journey  on  to 
Montreal,  diverging,  of  course,  very  considenU>ly  from  any  given  route.  During 
this  wide  range,  I  believe  1  embraced  almost  every  town  or  village  of  any 
importance.  You  will  perceive  that  in  the  following  remarks  it  frequently 
occurs,  that  a  lai^  tract  of  country  is  passed  over  without  receiving  even  the 
sli^test  notice ;  the  cause  is  obvious.  The  duties  imposed  on  settlers  in  a 
new  country  are  very  multifarious ;  and  absolute  necessaries  must  naturally 
give  precedence  to  every  other  consideration.  The  clearing  of  lands  occupies 
considerable  time;  and,  even  when  there  is  a  latent  taste  for  the  art,  gardening 
will  naturally  be  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  neglected,  except  so  far  as  its  produc- 
tions are  subservient  to  some  useful  purpose.  But  when  the  harassing  fatigues 
of  a  new  settlement  are,  in  some  measure,  overcome,  then  the  man  of  refined 
taste  will  follow  the  natural  bent  of  his  inclinations;  and,  in  the  soil  where 
crew  die  sturdy  oak,  there  the  fragrant  rose,  the  gay  lily,  and  the  showy  tulip  wiU 
display  their  beauties,  and  exhaTe  thdr  fragrance  around.  The  former  wilds 
will  display  the  ornamented  parterre,  and  the  corduroy  roads  must  yield  to 
gravel  walks.  StiU,  these  metamorphoses,  as  I  before  remarked,  must  be  the 
result  of  time ;  and,  as  much  of  my  tour  was  through  a  country  which  has 
been  but  very  recently  a  desert  wild,  the  barrenness  of  gardens  will  be  easily 
accounted  for. 

I  shall  commence  my  observations  at  Lake  Huron,  but,  for  a  considerable 
tract  of  the  most  fertile  country  in  the  provinces,  I  am  sorry  to  say  my  field 
18  narrow,  nay,  in  fact,  without  a  single  place  worthy  of  even  a  passing  notice. 
Hie  western  district  in  the  province  of  Upper  Canada  has  peculiar  advantages 
for  horticulture,  and  I  venture  to  prognosticate  it  will,  at  no  far  distant  day, 
stand  high  in  the  cultivation  of  choice  fruits  and  vegetables.  When  the  settlers 
properly  appreciate  the  benefits  which  horticulture,  when  systematically  con- 
ducted, is  capable  of  extending  to  a  country ;  when  wealth  shall  enable  the 
^mmimi^  to  call  into  active  exertion  the  latent  powers  and  susceptibilities 
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with  which  nature  has  gifted  thbrich  gem  of  the  British  crown,  then  we  maylii 
expect  to  see  the  choicest  fiiiits  and  vegetables  growing  in  full  perfection  under 
the  influence  of  a  Canadian  sun.  This  district^from  its  southerly  position, 
enjoys  the  mildest  and  most  genial  climate  in  the  British  American  provinces  ; 
while  its  soil,  in  respect  to  fertility,  is  equal  to  any  which  has  come  under  my 
observation  on  any  part  of  the  American  continent.  To  the  agriculturisty  the 
western  district  oflers  very  powerful  inducements.  Independently  of  its  poo- 
sessinfi;  the  great  advantages  of  a  rich  and  highly  productive  soil,  and  genial  cli- 
mate. It  has  also  the  finest  natural  situation  in  all  the  Canadas,  for  harhDurs  and 
water  privileges  of  the  most  excellent  description ;  thus  rendering  it  a  grand 
emporium  for  the  interests  of  agriculture,  manu&cture,  and  commerce.  On 
the  north,  it  is  washed  b^  the  waters  of  Lake  Huron ;  on  the  west,  it  is  only 
separated  from  an  extensive  and  wealthv  tract  of  the  American  frontier  by  the 
river  St.  Clair,  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  the  Detroit ;  on  the  south,  bv  Lake 
Erie,  and  on  the  east  by  the  flourishing  district  of  London  ;  while  its  interior 
is  traversed  by  two  of  the  finest  streams  in  the  province. 

Goderich,  —  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  this  tract  of  land,  termed  the 
Huron  tract,  was  literally  untrodden  by  the  feet  of  Europeans,  yet  such  is  the 
rapid  march  of  British  mdustry  and  perseverance,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Canada  Company,  that  several  flourishmg  towns  now  exist  on  it ;  among  which 
Goderich  stands  proudly  preeminent,  indicating  a  rapid  march  to  wealth  and 
refinement.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  and  I  was 
a^eeably  surprised  to  find  a  few  spots  ornamented  with  some  of  Flora's  beau- 
ties ;  and,  what  was  well  worthy  of  imitation,  several  indigenous  species  were 
flourishing  most  vigorously  in  one  or  more  gardens.  I  spent  some  days  in  this 
part  of  the  country  with  Mr.  M*  ■,  a  Scotchman,  enthusiastically  fond  of 

gardening,  and  fi'om  whose  precepts  and  example  I  anticipate  a  good  result. 
It  was  truly  gratifying  to  witness  the  kindness  and  unanimity  existing  among 
the  inhabitants  of  this  place ;  which  prompt  them  to  display  the  most  friendly 
attention  to  strangers,  thus  at  once  attesting  their  own  respectability,  and  that 
genuine  British  hospitality  extends  itself  even  to  the  forests  of  Canada. 

Sandwich  is  a  town  of  considerable  size,  but,  to  a  gardener,  it  has  not  one 
interesting  quality.  Chatham,  in  like  manner,  is  also  quite  barren  as  regards 
gardening  productions.  From  this  place,  along  the  mars;in  of  the  Thames,  to 
London,  the  singularly  favourable  nature  of  the  country  mduced  settlers,  at  an 
early  period  in  the  history  of  the  province,  to  locate  in  it ;  vet  such  has  been 
the  lethargy  of  the  settlers,  that  even  now  it  cannot  boast  of  any  one  produc* 
tion  peculiar  to  itself,  except  tobacco  and  a  few  fruits.  I  am  happy,  how- 
ever, to  say  that,  in  the  early  part  of  1837,  an  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Society  was  organised  in  the  western  district,  from  which  much  good  was 
lustiy  anticipated ;  but,  like  every  public  improvement  in  Upper  Canada,  it  1ms 
been  completely  paralysed  by  the  recent  disturbances  in  the  colonies.  About 
twenty  miles  above  Chatham,  on  the  river  Thames,  I  found  a  very  flourishing 
Indian  village,  which  displayed  a  degree  of  neatness  and  comfort  rather  un- 
common among  the  abongines.  This  was,  1  understood,  attributable  to  the 
exertions  of  a  clergyman  established  in  the  village,  and  who  was  indefatigable  in 
promoting  the  temporal,  as  well  as  the  spiritud,  interests  of  this  Indian  com* 
munity.  Nearly  opposite  to  this  village,  I  came  to  a  small  natural  opening. 
I  had  experienced  high  gratification,  during  the  previous  part  of  my  tour,  from 
the  botanical  treasures  which  had  come  under  my  observation ;  but  in  this 
sweet  spot  I  found  the  beauties  of  a  vast  extent  of  country  concentrated,  as 
it  were,  into  a  focus,  even  some  species  I  never  before  had  found  north  of 
Virginia  were  flourishing  here  in  great  perfection.  To  expatiate  on  the  rich«> 
ness  of  this  spot,  according  to  its  merits,  would  occupy  too  much  space,  and, 
in  fact,  my  descriptive  powers  are  incompetent  to  the  task ;  it  would  require 
the  pen  of  poetic  inspiration,  properly  to  describe  its  unrivalled  charms.  I 
rambled  admiring,  untu  darkness  obscured  the  diversified  hues  of  the  various 
species,  and  even  then  I  could  not  leave  the  spot.  To  me  it  possessed  an 
indescribable  fiisdnation;  so,  in  order  to  renew  ray  researches  with  Aurora's 
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cartiest  dawn,  I  took  shelter  for  the  night  in  the  centre  of  a  thick  group  of 
.iladepiar  tuberosa,  which  abounded  here.  Many  were  my  anxious  looks  for 
the  return  of  day;  and  when  it  arrived  I  resumed  my  botanic  rambles,  and  the 
son  had  nearly  sunk  once  more  below  the  horizon,  ere  I  could  tear  myself 
away  from  this  enchanting  place. 

■  Ijovtdon,  —  London  stands  within  the  forks  of  the  river  Thames,  where  both 
branches  of  the  river  meet.  The  Thames  is  a  lovely  stream,  abounding  with 
scenes  at  once  delightful-  and  enchanting.  London  is  centrally  situated,  and 
a  very  flourishii^  place  ;  the  most  eligible  that  4  know  in  the  provinces,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  nursery,  &c.,  there  being  nothing  of  the  sort  within  150 
miles  at  the  lowest  calculation.  Had  I  been  disposed  to  adopt  a  local  habita- 
tion in  the  Canadas,  this  would  be  the  spot  which  I  most  certainly  should 
prefer.  In  all  probability  the  Thames  will  soon  be  rendered  navigable  for 
ateam-boats  to  the  very  town  of  London,  which  will  give  a  great  impulse  to 
its  trade,  and  assuredly  its  natural'  capabilities  must  soon  be  brought  into  ope- 
ration in  this  improving  age. 

St,  Thomcu^s  is  twenty  miles  from  London.  Here  I  found  a  fair  prospect 
of  future  excellence ;  several  spot&  were  gaily  ornamented  with  vines  and 
creepers  ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  showy  plants  decorated  various  gar- 
dens.   My  mind  was  cheered  with  these  trifles ;  I  recollected 

**  The  noblest  states  from  small  beginnings  rise. 
The  nestling  eagle  flutters  ere  it  flies." 

Brentford,  —  This  is  a  place  of  considerable  size.     I  found  one  practical 

frdener  had  established  himself  here,  but  received  no  encouragement.     Need 
add  more  aa  to  its  gardening  propensities.     Major  Winnet  has  a  respectable 
garden,  but  his  example  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  influence. 

Ancaster.  Simmons,  Esq.,  Dr.  T.  Rolph,  and  several  other  gentle- 
men, have  given'  a  considerable  impulse  to  gardening  in  this  village.  Mr. 
Simmons  has  introduced  various  fruit  trees,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs, 
through  Mr.  Oeoi^e  Charlwood,  of  Covent  Garden,  London ;  and  here,  as  at 
several  other  places  in  America,  I  had  the  most  convincing  proof  o^  that  gen- 
tleman's extreme  care  and  successful  mode  of  packing.  A  very  large  quantity 
of  trees  were  shown  me  by  Mr.  Simrooirs,  jun.,  which  had  been  ordered  from 
Mr.  CharKrood  some  years  ago.  They  had  arrived  too  late  for  the  inland 
navigation  that  fall,  and  consequently  had  to  remain  at  New  York  for  the 
winter.  When  forwarded  in  the  spring,  thev  arrived  at  Ancaster  in  most 
excellent  order,  and  several  were,  when  I  saw  them,  in  a  bearing  state,  healthy, 
and  vigoroua.  The  seat  of  Mr.  Sutor,  from  Morayshire,  Scotland,  is  near  to 
Ancaster,  situated  in  a  lovely  dale.  Mr.  Sutor  has  a  very  good  garden,  in 
which  both  trees  and  vegetables  grow  most  luxuriantly  ;  and  the  ornamental 
department  has  not  been  neglected.  A  large  collection  of  flowers  were  well 
grown,  and  judiciously  arranged. 

HamUon,  -^  Sir  Allan  Napier  M'Nab  has  a  garden  of  considerable  size,  and 
is  now  forming  various  terraces,  shrubberies,  flower-gardens,  and  all  the  other 
ornamental  appendages  to  a  large  establishment ;  Sir  Allan's  being,  I  suppose, 
the  most  extensive  in  either  of  the  Canadas.  The  kitchen-gardeir  is  large,  and 
contained  some  well-grown  crops.  Near  to  Sir  Allan's,  another  gentleman , 
whose  name  I  unfortunately  have  forgotten,  has  extensive  grounds.  Consi- 
derable taste  iS'  displayed  in  laying  out  the  place;  and  method  and  arrange- 
ment are  prominent  features.  The  kitchen-garden  was  in  most  excellent  order, 
the  weeds  were  decidedly  below  your  economic  point ;  the  crops  excellent, 
and  the  whole  concern  did  great  credit  to  Mr.  Gordon,  the  gardener.  I  may 
here  remark  that  I  never  had  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the  benefits  derived 
from  selecting  trees  from  a  nursery  in  a  more  northern  latitude  than  that  in 
which  they  are  to  be  planted,  than  cnme  under  my  observation  while  examining 
the  trees  in  this  garden.  The  proprietor  had  selected  the  choicest  fruits  from 
nurseries  in  the  United  States,  ana  at  Montreal ;  and,  although  the  trees  from 
the  latter  place  were  not  so  vigorous  when  they  arrived  at  Hamilton,  no  sooner 
1840.     Feb.  f 
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did  they  experience  the  effects  of  a  genial  sun  and  milder  climate,  than  they 
left  those  from  the  States  far  behind.  Peter  Hamilton,  Esq.,  has  a  very  good 
garden  here,  but  this  season  he  has  no  gardener.  On  the  whole,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  such  a  spirit  for  gardening  in  Hamilton  now,  as  there  was  five 
years  ago  ;  as  then  there  were  three  professional  gardeners  in  places.  It  is 
astonishing  that  a  spot  so  divinely  beautiful  has  not  attracted  people  of  fortune 
to  settle  there ;  as  there  is  the  most  romantic  scenery  in  the  bacKground,  and 
Lake  Ontario  in  front,  with  views  the  most  superlatively  sublime. 

Dundas.  —  Dundas  is  near  to  Hamilton,  and  bids  fair  to  compete  with  it. 
There  are  several  very  spirited  individuals  at  Dundas,  and  they  have  displayed 
a  taste  in  gardening  matters  far  beyond  mediocrity.  I  will  now  introduce  a 
few  remarks  respecting  the  gardening  around  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  with  the 
view  of  bringing  the  country  regularly  before  me.  Some  time  ago,  a  city  was 
contemplated  here  on  an  extensive  scale,  which  induced  several  gentlemen  of 
fortune  to  locate  themselves  in  this  delightful  and  far-famed  r^on.  Lieutenant- 
Oeneral  Murray,  Dr.  Mewburn,  Captain  Green,  Dr.  Clark,  Mr.  Robinson,  &c^ 
have  all  done  something  in  the  way  of  introducing  fruit  trees,  and  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  although  there  is  nothing  very  particular  at  either  place, 
yet  it  is  very  gratifying  to  see  gentlemen  using  their  best  efforts  by  precept  and 
example.  Queenston  and  Niagara  I  pass  over,  and  proceed  to  the  capital  of 
Upper  Canada,  the  city  of  Toronto. 

Toronto,  —  Of  the  spirit  that  exists  in  this  city  and  its  vicinity  for  horti- 
culture, I  feel  myself  tolerably  competent  to  speak,  having  some  years  ago 
established  myself  there  ;  and,  m  justice  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  must 
confess,  I  experienced  a  support  far  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations  ; 
but,  my  penchant  for  exploring  the  forest,  and  viewing  Nature  in  her  luxuriant 
wildness,  preponderated,  and  I  relinquished  the  fair  prospects  of  a  good  busi- 
ness, to  gratify  my  wandering  mania.  At  that  time,  the  province  was  under 
the  government  of  the  amiable  and  philanthropic  Sir  John  Colborne.  From 
His  Excellency  I  met  with  every  encouragement.  He  generously  remitted 
the  duties  on  my  introductions ;  and  every  novelty  was  purchased  freely. 
Finding  such  a  predilection  for  gardening  pursuits,  [  suggested  the  propriety 
of  establishing  a  Horticultural  Society.  The  Society  was  organised  witn  His 
Excellency  as  patron ;  and  never  did  I  experience  greater  satisfaction  than 
attended  my  duties  as  corresponding  secretary.  Subscriptions  were  freely 
made,  and  promptly  paid.  A  public  garden  was  proposed  by  His  Excellency, 
and  several  of  the  leading  members  of  the  legislature ;  every  circumstance 
prombed  success.  T  left  the  Society  in  a  most  flourishing  state,  but  on  m^ 
return,  the  past  summer,  I  found  it  had  shared  the  fate  of  many  similar  insti- 
tutions, and  that  it  had  passed  into  the  vale  of  oblivion.  Among  various  gar- 
dens in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toronto,  I  may  enumerate  the  following  as 
the  most  deserving  of  notice. 

The  Hon,  W,  Allen  has  a  very  extensive  garden  and  pleasure-grounds.  The 
pleasure-grounds  are  laid  out  in  good  taste,  and  kept  in  most  excellent  order. 
Mrs.  Allen  is  a  great  admirer  of  plants,  and  displays  a  most  judicious  taste  in 
her  selections  of  them. 

The  Hon,  George  Markkmd  has  a  very  neat  spot,  which  contains  a  small 
green-house,  in  which  I  saw  some  very  choice  plants,  and  several  fine  speci- 
mens. 

The  Hon,  George  Crookslumkt  has  also  a  green-hoiise  connected  with  his 
establishment,  and  spares  no  expense  in  procuring  every  desirable  article. 

The  Hon,  Joteph  Wells, —  Colonel  Wells  has  an  extensive  garden,  decidedly 
the  best  collection  of  fruits  I  met  with.  Here  I  found  everything  in  first* 
rate  order ;  *'  a  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place.  System  and 
regularity  was  conspicuous  in  the  whole  establishment,  even  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  implements  in  the  tool-house.  Col.  Wells  is  much  attached  to 
horticulture,  and  was  a  warm  patron  of  the  Toronto  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Hon,  John  Henry  Dunn  has  a  well-kept  sarden,  containing  some  fine 
specimens  of  hardy  shrubs,  a  good  collection  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  choice 
annuals. 
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The  Grounds  of  the  late  Hon.  Cfuef^uitice  Poioell  include  a  vtry  large 
kitchen-garden,  judiciously  cropped.  Here  I  found  a  very  extensive  assort- 
ment of  grape  vines,  with  a  most  excellent  crop. 

The  Hon.  Chief^mtice  Robinson  has  a  sweet  place,  including  a  beautiful 
Jawn,  and  shrubberies  of  considerable  extent. 

W,  B,  JaroiM,  Ksq,  The  seat  of  this  gentleman  contains  some  very  pic- 
turesque scenery  ;  its  capabilities  have  been  managed  with  a  masterly  hand, 
and,  when  finished,  the  efiect,  as  a  whole,  will  be  very  imposing.  Mrs.  Jarvis 
18  a  most  enthusiastic  votary  at  the  shrine  of  Flora,  and  her  arrangements  are 

Sided  by  just  principles  ;  expense  is  no  barrier.  Alive  to  every  improvement, 
rs.  Jarvis  may  justly  be  considered  one  of  the  most  munificent  patronesses 
of  gardening  in  the  province. 

These  by  no  means  comprise  all  the  gardens  in  this  city  and  its  vicinity, 
but  they  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  of  those  deserving  of  any  particular 
notice. 

In  the  NvTtery  hmey  Mr.  Mansfield  has  a  rising  establishment ;  and,  from  his 
atrenuous  exertions  and  persevering  zeal,  it  will  soon  stand  second  to  none. 
Messrs.  Westland  and  Leslie  are  in  the  seed  line.  Mr.  Fleming  has  recently 
established  himself  at  Toronto,  where  he  has  a  flourishing  little  place,  including 
a  green-house  and  seed-shop ;  and  Mr.  Logan  has  very  recently  built  a  green- 
house. Mr.  Adams  has  an  establishment  at  some  distance  from  Toronto, 
which  is  the  oldest  in  this  section  of  the  country ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  it  is  not  so  well  supported  as  its  long  standing  might 
lead  us  to  infer. 

From  Toronto  I  bent  my  steps  to  ELingston.  In  passing  through  Whitby, 
thirty  miles  below  Toronto,  I  was  very  much  gratified  to  witness  a  very  pre- 
valent taste  for  flowers,  conspicuous  at  almost  every  house,  either  more  or  less. 
The  buildings  were  of  the  best  description,  with  fine  improved  farms,  and 
everything  indicating  not  only  comfort,  but  refinement.  Near  to  Coburg,  I 
accidentally,  without  any  previous  information,  observed  a  green-house  attached 
to  a  farm-house.  This  aroused  my  curiosity,  and  I  walked  boldly  forward  to 
ascertain  the  proprietor,  whom  I  found  to  be  a  Mr.  Jeckell  fi-om  England,  and 
a  practical  gardener.  Mr.  Jeckell  has  a  good  garden,  and  a  tolerable  collection 
of  exotics,  the  demand  for  which  is  not  very  great,  but  still  there  is  an  occa- 
sional call  for  such  articles.  Coburg  is  a  very  prosperous  town,  and  contains 
several  good  gardens,  some  of  which  I  found  in  excellent  keeping. 

From  Coburg  I  passed  through  Colborne,  Bellville,  Napanee,  and  Bath,  on 
my  way  to  Kingston,  in  neither  of  which  places  did  1  find  a  garden  worthy  of 
notice. 

On  reaching  Kingston,  I  hoped  to  find  something  to  make  amends  for  late 
deficiencies  ;  but,  judge  of  my  astonishment  when  I  ascertained  that  there 
was  not  a  single  garden  in  the  whole  town ;  at  all  events,  not  one  that  I  con- 
sidered worthy  of  the  name,  and  I  can  safely  assert  I  had  by  this  time  become 
not  over  fastidious.  Mr.  Belonce  has  a  small  spot,  which  contains  two  green- 
bouses,  and  these  cover  more  than  half  his  garden  ;  his  collection  of  pdargo- 
niums  is  rather  extensive,  and  he  has  also  a  considerable  number  of  the  C&cti. 
The  plants  were  in  good  condition.  I  re-potted  and  accurately  named  the 
whole  collection.  Mr,  Belonge  informed  me  his  sales  were  very  limited,  and 
that  he  keep*  up  the  collection  principally  for  his  own  amusement  and  recre- 
ation. There  are  several  vegetable  gardens,  but  nothing  approaching  even  the 
aemblance  of  a  nursery^ 

Brockville,  about  fifty  miles  below  Kingston.  —  Gardening,  I  found,  had  re- 
ceived some  little  attention  here;  and  there  were  three  or  four  men  employed 
occasionally  for  a  few  months  during  spring  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  sum- 
mer, but  then  their  services  were  dispensed  with. 

At  Osnabrook,  about  fifty  miles  fiatrther,  I  found  a  very  excellent  garden,  of 
considerable  extent,  with  a  durable  stone  wall  around  the  whole.  This  gar- 
doi  belong  to  Ira  Uawley,  Esq.  The  assortment  of  fi-uits  was  excellent, 
with  a  very  good  collection  of  roses  and  herbaceous  plants,  and  the  whole  in 
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very  good  order.  This  was  the  last  place  worthy  of  notice,  until  my  arrival 
at  Montreal.     Immediately  on  my  arrival  at  that  city  I  repured  to 

77ie  Blinkbonny  Garden,  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Kobert  Cleghom,  whom  I 
had  long  known  by  reputation.  Blinkbonny  (harden  is,  without  doubt,  the 
oldest  nursery  establishment  in  the  Canadas.  Mr.  Cleghom  came  to  Mon- 
treal about  forty  years  ago,  and  thirty-five  years  have  elapsed  since  he  com* 
menced  the  Blinkbonny  Garden.  A  combination  of  circumstances  haiiB 
induced  the  owner  to  convert  the  grounds  into  a  garden  of  pleasure  or  pro- 
menade. It  is  peculiarly  rich  in  indigenous  specimens.  Mr.  Cl^hom's 
botanical  knowleu^e  is  extensive  and  various.  I  seldom,  if  ever,  durmg  my 
various  peregrinations  (and  they  have  not  been  on  a  very  limited  scale),  met 
with  any  one  gifted  with  the  powers  of  memory  to  such  an  extent.  Plants 
that  he  has  not  seen  since  he  left  England ;  circumstances  of  the  most  trifling 
import  connected  with  his  early  studies,  and  the  whole  routine  of  nursery 
operations  when  he  was  in  England,  are  quite  fresh  in  his  memory.  The  in- 
habitants of  Montreal  have  it  now  in  their  power,  in  the  Blinkbonnv  Garden, 
to  combine  science  with  pleasure.  Its  numerous  shady  walks  and  rural  re- 
treats render  it  a  desirable  field  of  recreation  for  the  citizens  in  general ;  while 
its  rich  and  botanical  stores  eminently  adapt  it  to  the  pursuits  of  the  scien- 
tific. Among  many  other  natives  of  great  beauty  I  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  splendour  of  the  Sii^ne  re^a.  It  was  in  a  large  mass,  above  6  ft. 
high,  and  its  vivid  scarlet  blossoms  displayed  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours  in 
great  perfection.  Mr.  Cleghom  some  years  ago  relinquished  the  cultivation 
of  exotics  entirely. 

Jl/r.  George  Shepherd,  NurMeryman,  Seedsman,  and  Fhrist. —  This  gentleman 
commenced  business  in  Montrod  in  1834,  and  his  exertions  have  had  a  most 
influential  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  gardening  community  and  amateurs  in 
general.  Mr.  Shepherd's  experience  in  the  botanic  gardens  at  Edinburgh, 
and  thirteen  years  as  foreman  and  sole  manager  of  the  extensive  nurseries  of 
Mr.  Lawson  in  the  same  city,  speaks  for  itself  as  to  bis  practical  knowledge 
and  experience.  Independently  of  his  superiority  in  that  respect,  his  seal 
and  perseverance,  combined  with  the  most  perfect  amenity,  have  obtained  for 
him  a  patronage  he  well  deserves.  The  collection  of  plants  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  inhabitants  of  Montreal.  Neither  labour  nor  ex- 
pense is  snared,  in  order  to  obtain  every  desirable  variety  of  fruits,  plants,  and 
seeds.  The  plants  display  a  degree  of  health  and  vigour  ^uite  unrivalled. 
Mr.  Shepherd  has  just  added  a  large-sized  show-house  to  his  exotic  depart- 
ment ;  thus  affording  to  the  inhabitants  of  Montreal  a  novel  specimen  of  gar- 
dening architecture.  Mr.  Shepherd's  knowledge  of  the  local  plants  of  Canada 
and  their  localities,  for  the  short  period  of  his  sojourn  here,  is  most  astonish- 
ing. Situated  in  a  rich  botanical  section  of  the  country,  and  possessing  the 
most  indefatigable  perseverance  in  collecting,  Mr.  Shepnerd  would  be,  in  my 
opinion,  a  most  desirable  correspondent  for  European  nurserymen  and  ama- 
teurs to  apply  to  when  collections  of  Canadian  plants  or  seeds  are  required.* 
Three  points  struck  me  forcibly  in  Mr.  Shephercrs  system  ;  accuracy,  superior 
articles,  and  punctuality.  To  this  I  may  add  the  attention  shown  to  every 
visiter,  and  the  free  disposition  to  communicate  information  on  every  subject 
connected  with  horticulture.  Mr.  Shepherd  has  a  seed  establishment  distinct 
from  the  grounds.  It  is  the  only  shop  solely  appropriated  to  the  vending  of 
seeds  in  Montreal. 

Gilbaulft  Botanic  Garden.  -—  It  is  no  novelty  for  me  to  find,  on  the  transat- 
lantic shores,  even  from  those  I  should  have  imagined  incapable  of  deception, 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen  some  packages  of  native  plants  put 
up  by  Mr.  Shepherd  for  Europe.  I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  that 
line  myself;  yet  I  confess  that,  in  Mr.  Shepherd's  superior  mode  of  packing, 
I  learned  a  lesson  well  worthy  of  imitation,  and  one  which  I  shall  not  soon 
forget. 
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high-sounding  scientific  names  applied  to  establishments  of  the  most  meagre 
description ;  but  the  ultimatum  of  this  misnaming  was  never  brought  before 
me  so  palpably  as  on  my  visit  to  the  above-named  establishment.  The  name 
itself  was  prepossessing  ;  and,  added  to  this,  I  had  read  an  advertisement 
stating  that  it  contained  fifty  thousand  species.  I  considered  this  a  misprint, 
until  other  circumstances  convinced  me  it  was  an  intended  deception  to  catch 
the  ignorant  and  unsuspicious.  Judge  of  my  astonishment,  when  I  found  the 
whole  collection  comprised  in  the  small  compass  of  from  700  to  900  pots ; 
and,  as  near  as  I  could  judge,  comprising  from  sixty  to  seventy  species,  and 
the  whole  in  the  worst  possible  condition.  Mr.  Gilbault  is  a  perfect  stranger 
to  me,  but  it  is  impossible  to  censure  in  sufficiently  strong  terms  the  impro- 
priety of  deluding  the  community  by  such  fallacious  advertisements.  My  in- 
dignation is  so  strong  on  this  topic,  that  I  will  not  trust  my  pen  any  more  on 
the  subject  of  Gilhault's  Botanic  Garden. 

Mr.  M'Kenzie  and  Mr.  M'Carracher  have  establishments,  but  they  are 
chiefly  in  the  culinary  line.  As  respects  the  private  gardens  about  Montreal, 
they  are  numerous ;  but,  as  a  description  of  them  was  published  in  a  former 
number  of  the  Gardena't  Magazine,  a  repetition  from  me  is  perfectly  unneces- 
sary'; more  so  as  these  contain  nothing  particular  to  merit  attention,  if  I  ex- 
cept a  green-house  in  the  gardens  of  John  Molson,  Esq.,  and  a  range  of 
fi^rcing-houses  belonging  to  Asa  Goodenough,  Esq.  There  are  various  ama- 
teurs who  do  much  to  keep  the  spirit  for  horticulture  alive  ;  would  they  were 
equally  numerous  and  indefatigable  in  other  parts  of  the  country  I 

Montreal  has  long  been  celebrated  for  large  cabbages.  I  recollect  hearing 
them  extolled  in  Scotland  twenty-five  years  ago.  I  have  certainly  seen  some 
fine  specimens  this  autumn,  some  of  them  weighing  from  40  lb.  to  45  lb.,  and 
of  a  very  excellent  flavour  ;  they  are  an  improved  variety  of  the  Drumhead. 

A^  propos  to  the  gardening  and  botany  of  Montreal,  in  the  suburbs  of  Mon- 
treal lie  the  remains  of  poor  Pursh.  r  ursh,  who  had  done  so  much  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  botany  of  America,  lies  here;  with  no  monument,  not  even 
a  tablet,  to  point  out  the  last  resting  place  oi  this  most  enthusiastic,  most 
indefatigable  man.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  depreciate  the  valuable  services  of 
my  countryman,  Mr.  David  Douglas,  but,  were  these  two  eminent  botanists 
compared  together,  who  would  lose  by  the  comparison,  Pursh  or  Douglas  ? 
Yet  the  former  is  passed  over  in  silence,  while  the  latter  is  to  be  rendered 
immortal.  I  sincerely  hope  this  brief  allusion  to  the  subject  will  not  be  con- 
sidered obtrusive ;  and  if  it  would  only  induce  some  more  influential  person 
to  take  up  the  matter,  and  verify  the  old  adage,  "  Better  late  than  never,"  it 
certainly  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  only  awarding  a  just  tribute  to  departed 
worth.  I  have  the  most  positive  proofs  that  if  a  subscription  were  com- 
menced by  European  botanists,  it  would  be  warmly  responded  to  by  various 
individuals  in  Montreal. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  beg  leave  to  state  that  I  never  was  an  advocate  for 
gardeners  coming  to  this  country  to  act  as  serving-gardeners.  The  more  I 
see  of  the  country,  the  more  I  am  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  my  former 
conclusions.  No  man  who  has  filled  a  respectable  gardener's  situation  in 
Great  Britain  can  ever  feel  satisfied  with  the  generality  of  American  situations. 
I  believe  it  was  old  Mr.  Fraser  who,  after  travelling  far  and  wide,  gave  it  as 
his  firm  conviction,  there  was  no  place  in  the  world  like  England  for  a  serving- 
gardener.  I  shall  only  add  that,  if  gardeners  will  emigrate,  let  them  by  ful 
means  give  the  States  the  preference ;  for  the  Canadas  ought  to  be  every  gar- 
dener's last  resource. 

It  was  mv  intention  to  add  a  little  information  on  the  localities  of 
some  Canadian  favourite  plants ;  but  I  fear  I  have  already  extended  this  too 
far.  Probably,  next  season,  I  mav  send  you  a  tolerably  complete  list,  with 
such  information  as  1  may  deem  of  importance. 

Montreal,  Nov,  16.  1839. 
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Art.  IV.  The  Garden  Literature  of  Italy.  By  Signore  Giusepps 
Manetti,  of  the  Administration  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Gar- 
dens, Monza,  near  Milan. 

The  delay  in  sending  you  the  list  of  Italian  authors  who  have  written  on 
gardening  was  occasioned  by  the  difficulty  I  experienced  in  obtaining  biogra- 
phical notices  of  all  those  authors ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  careful  research 
which  I  have  made,  assisted  by  a  learned  friend  interested  in  the  subject,  I  have 
found  much  less  information  than  probably  you  expected. 

1.  Peter  Cretcend,  senator  of  !Bologna;  bom  1230,  died  1313.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  Optu  RureUhim  Commodorunif  which  he  wrote,  he  is  considered 
as  the  restorer  of  the  art  of  agriculture  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  above- 
named  work  is  divided  into  twelve  books,  eight  of  which  are  consecrated  to 
gardening;  it  has  been  translated  anonymously  into  Italian  by  so  excellent  a 
hand,  as  to  be  considered  a  text-book  of  the  language. 

2.  Marino  Angionege  published  in  terza  rima,  //  ^ardmo,  in  tre  Parti  dtmo, 
"  The  Garden,  divided  into  three  Parts."     Naples,  1490. 

3.  M.  Barthohmew  Taegio  wrote  the  dialogue  JLa  Vi/la,'*  The  Villa;"  a 
work  dedicated  to  the  most  excellent  and  renowned  Emperor  Ferdinand  I. 
Printed  by  Francis  Moscheni,  Milan,  1559,  in4-to.  Taegio  iHoes  not,  however, 
treat  of  the  art  of  gardening,  but  of  the  pleasures  of  the  villa  ;  and  names  a 
vast  number  of  gardens  situated  in  Milan  and  its  vicinity,  sometimes  mentioning 
the  trees  and  flowers  found  in  them. 

4.  Mark  Bussato  published,  in  1592,  //  Giardino  di  AgricoUura,  *'  The  Oar- 
den  of  Agriculture;"  in  which  he  treats  of  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  gardener 
to  know.     Venice,  by  Fiorino,  1592. 

5.  Joseph  Falcone  wrote  La  nuova,  vaga,  e  dUettevole  Villa,  **  The  new, 
beautiful,  and  delightful  Villa."     Venice,  1601,  8vo. 

6.  M.  John  Baptist  Barpo  of  Belluno  published  Le  DeRzie  ed  i  Frutli  deW 
AgricoUura  e  della  Villa,  **  The  Delights  and  the  Fniits  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Villa."  In  three  books,  explained  in  particular  descriptions.  Venice,  1634, 
Sarzina.     The  last  twelve  descriptions  consist  of  flower  and  kitchen  gardens. 

7.  Father  John  Baptist  Ferrari.  Bom  at  Siena ;  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesuits  in  1607  ;  was  made  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  college  at  Rome.  Fer- 
rari wrote  the  Flora,  seu  de  Florum  Cultura,  Rome,  1633,  4to.  This  treatise 
is  divided  into  four  books,  and  translated  from  Latin  into  Italian  by  Lewia 
Aurelius  Perugino.  Rome,  Falcioli,  1638,  with  plates  by  Guido  Reni,  Peter 
Berrettini  of  Cortona,  and  Andrew  Sacchi.  A  rather  scarce  book.  Ferrari  also 
wrote  the  Hesperides,  nve  Mahrum  aureorum  Cultitra,  in  four  books.  Rome, 
1646  ;  in  folio,  with  101  copperplates,  engraved  by  Bloemaerk. 

8.  Friar  Augustine  Mandirola  wrote  Manuale  dei  Giardinieri,  "  Manual  for 
Gardeners,"  in  four  books ;  in  which  is  taught,  1.  the  method  of  cultivating 
rare  bulbs ;  2.  the  cultivation  of  flowers  with  roots  (herbaceous  plants  ?)  ; 
3.  the  method  of  propagating  the  orange  and  citron  tribe.  Vicenza,  by  Rosso, 
1652.    This  work  is  extracted  from  the  Florum  Cultura  of  Father  Ferrari. 

9.  Bartholomew  Clarici  wrote  Istoria  e  Coltura  delle  Piante,  "  History  and 
Cultivation  of  Plants."  Venice,  1726.  "We  have  in  Italy  some  authors 
who  have  written  well  on  the  cultivation  of  flowers  ;  but  none  better  or  more 
extensively,  and  with  more  perspicuity,  than  Ciarict.  His  treatise  on  the 
orange  and  citron  tribe,  which  forms  the  fourth  part,  is  a  work  unique  of  its 
sort.  Thus  speaks  Philip  Re  of  Clarici,  as  related  by  Bartholomew  Gamba, 
in  his  work,  Serie  dei  Testi  di  Lingua  Italiana,  **  Series  of  the  Standard  Works 
of  the  Italian  Language,  &c."     Venice,  1828. 

10.  Philip  Arena  published  Della  Naiura  e  Coltura  de*  Fiori,  "  On  the  Na- 
ture and  Culture  of  Flowers."  Palermo,  1768,  in  three  volumes,  with  many 
plates.*     Arena  is  the  best  Italian  florist  whom  the  eighteenth  century  has 


*  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for,  that  the 
work  of  Arena  has  three  different  titlepages.     In  one,  with  the  date  Palermo, 
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produced.  His  work  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  in  the  first  of  which  he  speaks 
of  the  nature  of  flowers  physically,  and  in  the  second  of  their  cultivation. 
This  second  part  is  in  a  great  measure  taken  from  the  Flora  of  G.  B.  Ferrari, 
but  without  adopting  the  puerilities  of  the  latter.  Perhaps  Arena  was  the 
first  in  Italy  who  deluded  the  theory  of  the  sexes  in  plants.*'  (See  Gamba,  in 
his  work  already  quoted.) 

1 1.  CaHmir  AffaHoH,  U  Ortckmo  in  Villa,  e  P  accurato  Giardiniere  m-  Cittd, 
**  The  Kitchen-Gardener  in  the  Villa,  and  the  perfect  Gardener  in  the  City." 
Vercelli,  1775.  % 

12.  Abbe  Gaeiano  Seitor,  SulT  ariHca  Ongine  deW  Agricoliura,  dei  Giardini, 
^e,  "  On  the  remote  Origin  of  Agriculture,  of  Gardens,  &c."  A  historical 
dissertation.     Turin,  1776. 

13.  Francis  Brocbieri,  Nuovo  Metodo  adattato  al  Ctima  del  Piemonte  per 
eoHware  gli  Anaruusi  senza  Fuoco,  "  New  Method  of  cultivating  the  Pine- 
apple without  Fire  Heat,  adapted  to  the  Climate  of  Piedmont.*'  Turin, 
1777. 

14.  Joseph  PiccioU.  La  Coltura  dei  Fiori  e  degU  Ananassi  senza  Stuja,  **  The 
Culture  of  Flowers  and  Pine-apples  without  Stoves."  Florence,  1797,  An- 
thony Joseph  PaganL 

15.  Peter  John  Piacenza,  Esame  std  Giardini  Antiehi  e  Modemi,  "  Enquiry 
into  Ancient  and  Modem  Gardens."     Milan,  Bolzani,  1805. 

Piacenza  demonstrates  that  the  invention  of  modem  gardening  is  not  due 
to  the  English.  He  derives  it  from  Asia,  and  shows  that  it  was  known  and 
practised  by  the  Romans.  He  concludes  that  the  Italians  were  the  instruc- 
tors of  the  English  in  this  branch  of  gardening ;  since,  for  several  centuries 
beck,  gardens  of  this  sort  have  been  formed  in  Italy. 

16.  DelT  Arte  d^  Giardini  Inglesi,  "  Of  the  Art  of  English  Gardens : " 
anonymous,  but  which  is  known  to  be  by  Count  Hercules  Silva,  a  Milanese. 
There  are  two  editions :  one  of  the  year  1809,  in  one  vohime  4-to  ;  the  other 
in  1813  (by  Vallandi),  in  two  vols.  8vo,  with  46  plates.  This  work  is  taken 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  Theorie  des  Jardinsy  4rc.,  **  Theory  of  the  Art  of 
Gardens,  &c.,"  by  M.  C.  L.  Hirchfeld,  in  five  vols.  4to. 

17.  Chev.  Hippolitus  PindemontCf  a  Veronese.  StU  Giardini  Inglesi  e  sul 
Merito  in  do  dell*  JiaUa,  **  On  English  Gardens,  and  of  the  Merit  due  to  Italy 
in  this  respect."  This  is  a  dissertation  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  TVanS' 
actions  of  the  Academy  of  Padua,  It  was  also  printed  separately  in  that  city, 
I  think  in  1818 ;  and  Silvestri  of  Milan  insertea  it  in  the  Prose  e  Poesie  cam-' 
petlri,  "  Rural  Prose  and  Poetry,"  of  Pindemonte,  published  bv  him  in  1827. 
Pindemonte  also  translated  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  with  the  addition  of  some 
unedited  fragments,  and  many  learned  notes  on  rural  affairs. 

18.  Lewis  Mabil,  Bom  in  Paris,  August  1752 ;  died  in  Padua  in  1836. 
His  father  having  settled  in  Italy  in  1757,  he  received  his  education  at 
Padua,  where  his  master  was  the  celebrated  Stellini.  He  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  agriculture ;  considerably  improved  his  family  estate ;  and  used 
every  endeavour  for  the  establishment  of  agrarian  societies,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  polishing  country-people,  and  altering  their  inveterate  and  prejudicial 
customs  in  mral  economy.  In  1761  he  was  received  into  the  Academy  of 
Padua,  with  the  title  of  corresponding  associate.  He  filled  various  honour- 
able situations,  in  which  he  ^ve  proofs  of  his  profound  knowledge.  Latterly 
he  was  Professor  in  the  University  of  Padua.    He  published  the  Teorica  deW 


1766,  Arena  is  called  Philip,  with  the  title  of  Father  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
In  another,  also  dated  Palermo,  1768,  Arena  is  called  Ignatius,  and' is  entitled 
Priest,  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology,  and  Canon  of  the  renowned  college  of  his 
native  country.  In  the  third,  with  the  date  (undoubtedly  false)  of  Cosmopoli, 
1771,  the  work  is  again  attributed  to  Philip  Arena,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
Professor  of  Mathematics.  But,  on  comparison  being  made,  it  is  always  found 
to  be  the  same  work.  J 
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Arte  del  Giardxni,  <*  Theory  of  the  Art  of  Gardening."  Bassano,  1601. 
sides  this;  he  wrote  MabiRana^  or  Varia  Se/va,  "  Various  Dissertations  on 
agricultural  Subjects,  Botany,  ^c."  Ittrwaoni  ai  CoUiotUori  delta  Canapa  nasdo' 
fudcy  "  Instructions  to  the  Cultivators  of  native  Hemp."  Padua,  1785.  Metxi^  tH 
dijfbndere  trm  Villwi  le  migliori  Islruzioni  Agronomiche,  "  Helps  for  diffusing 
among  the  Country -people  the  best  Instructions  on  rural  ASfaan"  (In 
ChrueUirv^M  Italian  Journal,  fasc.  iii.  second  series.)  SviP  Indole  d^  Giardmi, 
'*  On  the  Soils  of  Gardens."  Verona,  Mainardi,  1817:  and  various  other 
literary  publications. 

The  above-mentioned  nanor  works  of  Pindemonte,  and  the  Theory  of  the  Art 
of  Gardening  by  Mabil,  were  united  in  a  single  volume,  and  printed  in  Verona 
in  1817  by  Mainardi,  to  which  were  added  two  Academical  Papers  by  the  Abb6 
Melchior  Cesarotti.*  Upon  them,  Ccsarotti,  after  having  given  an  account 
of  these  works,  concludes  that  gardens  in  the  modem  style  ought  not  to  be 
called  English,  but  Italian.  To  corroborate  this  conclusion  with  the  au* 
thority  of  the  English  themselves,  Pindemonte  quotes  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  Eustace's  Clatsical  Tour  in  Italy,  (A  Classical  Tour  throng  Italy  in 
1802,  by  the  Rev.  John  Chetwode  Eustace.  Third  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,  &c.,  1815,  vol.  iii.)  Mr.  Eustace,  far  from  recognising  in  Milton 
the  origin  of  English  gardens,  as  most  of  his  countrymen  do,  attributes  it  to 
our  Torquato  Tasso  ;  for,  after  saying  tliat  **  the  description  of  the  terrestrial 
Paradise  of  Milton  is  considered  as  we  model  of  modem  parks,"  adds,  *•  that 
this  is  more  suitably  applied  to  that  of  the  garden  ot  Armida,  not  only 
because  our  poet  furnished  Milton  with  some  of  the  principal  features  of  hia 
description,  but  because  he  really  laid  the  first  foundation  of  the  art,  and 
comprehended  it  in  a  single  most  ingenious  line,  with  which  he  concludes 
the  picture  of  the  most  beautiful  of  landscapes. 

**  L'  Arte  che  tutto  fa,  nulla  si  scopra," 
**  Art  which  does  aH  is  not  discovered." 

"  If,  therefore,"  saya  Pindemonte,  "  the  English  ultimately  confess  that 
the  invention  of  these  ^dens  belongs  to  Tasso,  and  if  Tasso  merely  de- 
scribed the  park  of  Turin,  it  consequently  ensues  that  that  park  was  really 
a  garden  in  the  modem  style." 

With  respect  to  the  park  at  Turin,  there  is  a  memoir  by  the  late  Professor 
of  Padua,  Vincent  Matacarne,  read  by  him  in  that  academy,  and  which  by 
some  is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  printed  bv  Bodoni,  but  which  is  not 
found  in  the  catalogue  of  Bodoni's  books,  in  which  it  is  proved  (exactly  what 
the  aforesaid  Cesarotti  declares  in  his  second  article  before  mentioned)  bv 
this  authentic  document,  that  Italy,  the  original  mother  and  mistress  of  all 
the  fine  arts,  was  also  the  mother  of  modern  gardening ;  making  it  appear 
that,  long  before  the  time  of  Bridgman,  whom  the  English  acknowledge  as 
the  founder  of  the  new  style  of  gardens,  and  of  Kent,  the  supreme  legislator 
of  the  art,  there  existed  in  Piedmont,  not  far  from  Turin,  a  garden  exactly 
of  that  description,  of  great  extent,  most  varied,  calculated  to  excite  the 
most  interesting  sensations,  and  worthy  of  being  a  model  for  all  gardens ;  con- 
trived by,  and  executed  under  the  order  of,  Emanuel,  first  Duke  of  Savoy. 
The  garden  is  no  longer  in  existence;  but  there  is  still  extant  (Aays 
Cesarotti)  an  exact  description  of  it  by  A(]uiline  Coppino,  a  writer  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  professor  at  Pavia,  in  a  Latin  letter,  breathing  the 
sentiments  of  enthusiasm  with  which  this  delightful  scene  had  inspired  him  ; 
of  which  letter  Malacarne  gives  a  paraphrase.' 

19.  PkiUp  He,  Bora  at  Reggio,  in  Lombard v,  March  20. 1763 ;  died  May 
20.  1817,  in  Modena.  He  was  Professor  in  the  Lyceum  of  Reggio  in  1791 ; 
in  1806,  decorated  with  the  iron  crown,  enrolled  in  the  Society  of  Forty; 
in  1812,  elected  a  member  of  the  Italian  Institute.  By  this  author  we  have 
//  Giardiniere  awiato  nella  sua  Professione,  **  The  Gardener  learned  in  his 

*  Art.  xvi.  in  1795,  and  art.  xviii.  in  1798,  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Transactions  qf 
the  Academy,  by  Cesarotti  ;  Pisa,  1803. 
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Profession/*  Milan,  1812,  Silvestri.  From  this  work  may  be  obtained  much 
information  concerning  the  art  of  gardening,  and  those  authors  who  treated  of 
it ;  and  much  more  from  the  DUaonario  ragionaio  di  Libri  cT AgricoUura,  Vetc" 
rMorJa,  e  di  aUri  Rami  tTEconofftia  campettre^  ad  Umo  degU  Amatori  delle  Cose 
agrarie  e  deUa  Giotentu,  *^  Descriptiye  Dictionary  of  Books  on  Agriculture, 
the  Tetezinary  Art,  and  other  Branches  of  rural  Economy,  for  the  Use  of 
Amateurs  of  rural  Affairs  and  of  Youth.'*  Venice,  1808,  4  vols,  in  16mo« 
The  same  author  published,  besides  these  two  works,  the  following :  Propoti- 
noin  Uoricke  pratiche  di  FHtica  vegeiabUe,  **  Theoretical  and  practical  Propo- 
sitions of  Vegetable  Physiology."  Reggio,  1795,  8vo.  Elementi  di  Agricol" 
tura,  **  Elements  of  Agnculture."  Parma,  1798,  2  vols.  Arte  di  tupptire  alia 
Afancanza  di  Foraggiy  **  Art  of  supplying  the  Deficiency  of  Fodder."  Pavia, 
1802.  Prolutione  alle  Leziom  di  Agraria^  **  Prolusions  at  the  Lectures  of 
Agriculture."  Bologna,  1804.  Memoria  tuW  AgricoUura  delle  Moniagne 
Xeggiane  del  Dipartimento  di  Crostelo^  "  Memoir  on  the  Agriculture  of  the 
Mountains  of  Reggio,  in  the  Department  of  Crostolo."  Milan,  1805.  Saggio 
iti  Noiologia  vrgetabile,  **  Essay  on  Vegetable  Nosology ;  **  inserted  in  the  12th 
▼oL.  of  the  TratuacHons  of  the  Italian  Society ,  Modena,  1805.  ElemenH  di 
GianRnaggiOf  "  Elements  of  G^dentng.*'  Lettera  al  Signor  Gagliardo  tulle 
Opere  agrarie  del  Crescetm,  **  Letter  to  M  Gagliardo  on  the  Agricultural 
Operations  of  the  Crescensi  District;"  inserted  in  the  10th  vol.  of  Gagliardo's 
Biblioteeo  di  CampagTia,  **  Country  Library."  Lettera  sul  Male  che  guasta  il 
FVumento,  delto  Golpe  in  Toscana  e  Mai^^tto  in  Lombardia,  '*  Letter  on  the 
Disease  which  destroys  Wheat,  called  Golpe  (rust)  in  Tuscany  and  Mar- 
setto  in  Lombardy  ;^  in  the  1st  vol.  of  the  Giomede  di  AgricoUura^  **  Journal 
of  Agriculture.**  Lettere  Tre  topra  alcuni  OggetH  reToHvi  aW  AgricoUura 
liaRana,  "  Three  Letters  on  Subjects  relating  to  Italian  Agricultiu'e.'*  jDelP 
UtiRtd  deUa  Teorica  agraria,  **  On  the  Utility  of  Agricultural  Theory." 
Elementi  di  Economia  campestre  ad  Umo  de^  Lieei  d^ Italia,  1808,  '*  Elements 
of  rural  Eeonomy  for  the  Use  of  the  Colleges  of  Italy,  1808."  Lettera 
MMlTErba  medica,  '*  Letter  on  the  medicinal  Ghtiss."  AnnaH  delT  AgricoUura  del 
Regno  d'llaHa,  **  Annals  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.*'  1809 
to  1814,  Tol.  22.  '*  Saggio  detla  Poena  didascaRca-giorgica  degli  ItaHani^ 
**  Essay  on  the  didactic-georgic  Poetrv  of  the  Italians.**  Eiogio  di  Pietro  Cret» 
censdy  *'  Euloffium  on  Peter  Crescenzi."  Bologna,  1812.  htruxhne  ml  Modo 
di  coUiDare  u  Cotono  "  Instructions  in  the  Method  of  cultivating  Cotton.** 
2V  Letand,  **  On  Bfanures.**  Delle  Terre  colHeabili  e  del  Modo  di  conoscerle, 
"  On  Soils  fit  for  Cultivation,  and  Manner  of  growing  them.'*  Saggio  sul 
Porno  di  Terro,  **  Essay  on  the  Potato.'*  SuUe  Malattie  deUe  Piante,  **  On 
the  Diseases  of  Plants.  Saggio  storico  suUo  Stato  e  suite  Vicende  deW  AgricoU 
tura  anUca  dei  Paesi  posH  fra  l*yidriatieo,  PAlpe,  e  PAppennmOj  **  Historical 
Essay  on  the  State  of  ancient  Agriculture,  and  Matters  relating  thereto,  in 
the  Countries  situated  between  the  Adriatic,  the  Alps,  and  the  Apennines." 

These  are  the  notices  which  I  have  been  able  to  procure,  and  I  Hatter  my- 
self that  they  are  exact  and  complete.  I  have  not  spared  pains  in  obtaining 
them  from  aathentic  sources ;  and,  not  trusting  to  my  own  exertions,  I  en- 
listed, as  I  said  before,  some  learned  men  into  my  service,  who  were  of  great 
assistance  to  me«  I  have  not  restricted  myself  to  those  authors  who  nave 
written  solely  on  ornamental  gardens,  and  their  works ;  but  have  thought  it 
advisable  to  include  those  authors,  and  their  works,  who  treat  of  gardening  in 
general,  as  you  will  perceive  by  this  list.  —  Monxa^  Aug.  10.  1839. 


Art.  IV.     List  of  Part  of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  furnished  for  the 
Arboretum  of  Joseph  Strutt^  Esq,,  at  Derby,  by  Messrs,  fVhitley 
S;  Osborn,  xjoith  their  Ready-Money  Prices,   With  Introductory  Re- 
marks by  the  Conductor. 
The  most  common  ostensible  objection  to  planting  collections 

of  trees  and  shrubs  is,  the  alleged  high  price  of  all  kinds  for 


7*  Priced  List  of  Trees  and  Shrubs 

which  there  is  not  a  constant  demand ;  thouf^h  the  real  objection 
is  sometimes  the  ignorance  of  the  gardener  of  the  names  of  rare 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  of  their  culture ;  or  his  want  of  enthu- 
siasm in  hU  profession.  The  present  article  will  show  that  the 
objection  of  high  price  is  an  erroneous  one ;  for  in  the  following 
list  we  have  nearly  eight  hundred  different  kinds,  which  have 
cost  only  79/.  IBs.  Each  of  the  plants  sent  to  the  Derby  Arbo- 
retum had  the  name  written  in  pencil  on  a  wooden  tally  previ- 
ously rubbed  with  white  lead,  and  the  tally  tied  to  the  plant  with 
copper  wire.  Besides  which,  a  list,  with  the  scientific  name  of 
each  plant,  the  English  name,  the  native  country,  height,  year 
of  introduction,  natural  order,  &c.,  from  which  the  permanent 
labels  were  to  be  printed,  was  made  out  by  Messrs.  Osborn, 
correctly  spelt  and  accented,  and  sent  to  Derby  along  with  the 
plants ;  and  from  this  list  the  labels  hereafter  mentioned  were 
printed  on  cards  by  a  printer  in  Derby,  and  the  accentuaiions 
put  on  with  the  pen.  Thus  the  trouble  attending  the  execution 
of  this  order  was  much  greater  than  in  ordinary  cases,  notwith- 
standing the  low  prices  charged.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
bargain  was  made  that  the  bill  should  be  paid  as  soon  as  the 

Slants  were  delivered,  free  from  all  discount,  and  that  this  was 
one  accordingly. 
Though  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osborn's  list  is  given  here 
alphabetically,  as  it  stands  in  their  catalogue,  yet  the  plants  are 
arranged  in  Mr.  Slrutt's  Arboretum  according  to  the  natural 
system  ;  and  to  each  a  brick  tally  is  attached,  similar  to  the  one 
represented  in,^.  14. 


These  brick  tallies  are  placed  about  5  ft.  distant  from  theplant, 
on  a  foundation  which  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner:  — 
The  ground,  having  been  trenched  for  the  trees  or  shrubs,  must 
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necessarily  be  soft ;  and,  therefore,  the  first  step  is  to  render  it 
firm.  If  very  soft,  a  square  of  the  surface,  15  in.  on  the  side, 
may  ba  rammed  so  as  to  lower  it  6  in.  below  the  general  sur- 
face ;  but,  if  not  very  soft,  then  3  in.  in  depth  over  a  square 
15  in.  on  the  side  may  be  removed,  and  the  bottom  of  this  square 
rammed  so  as  to  lower  it  S  in.  more ;  in  all  6  in.  This  square 
excavation  must  be  beat  to  a  perfect  level,  and  next  two  bricks 
are  to  be  laid  flat  on  it,  side  by  side.  On  the  centre  of  this  floor 
of  bricks,  the  brick  tally  is  to  be  set;  and,  if  thought  necessary, 
it  may  be  fixed  with  a  little  Roman  cement.  This  being  done, 
the  surface  soil  is  to  be  filled  in,  and  closely  rammed  round  the 
bricks,  and  over  them  also,  so  as  to  cover  them  to  the  depth  of 
S  or  4  inches.  The  use  of  the  flooring  of  bricks  is  to  prevent 
the  tally  from  sinking,  or  from  leaning  to  one  side.  The  name 
is  printed  on  a  card,  and  the  panel  in  which  it  is  placed  receives 
previously  three  coats  of  paint;  and  another  coat  is  given  to  the 
exterior  surface,  after  the  glass  is  put  in  and  puttied.  The  cost 
of  the  bricks,  at  Derby,  is  about  3/.  per  thousand.  If  the  bricks 
were  heated  and  dipped  in  oil,  or  painted  with  tar  or  gas  liquor, 
or  if  they  were  glazed  with  the  glaze  sometimes  siven  to  pantiles, 
their  durability  would  be  greatly  increased,  and  the  paper  card 
would  run  less  risk  of  damage  from  the  brick  absorbing  water 
from  the  soil.  We  have  sent  one  of  these  tallies  to  the  Hort. 
Soc,  Lawson's  Agricultural  Museum,  Edinburgh,  the  Adelaide 
Gallery,  the  Polytechnic  Institution ;  and,  through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Strutt,  we  have  still  a  few  more  that  we  shall  be  happy  to 
send  as  specimens,  either  to  individuals  or  public  bodies,  who 
may  intend  to  plant  Arboretums  or  name  collections.  Such  are 
the  permanency  of  the  beauty  and  instruction,  and  also  the 
economy  in  keeping  in  order,  of  a  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
as  compared  with  the  beauty  and  cost  of  keeping  of  a  collection 
of  herbaceous  plants;  that,  when  these  properties  of  an  arboretum 
become  known,  we  hope  that  one  will  be  considered  as  essential 
to  a  gentleman's  country  residence,  as  a  flower-garden ;  and 
altogether  indispensable  to  a  public  garden. 

A'bies  2>.  Dom  exc^Ua  commil^Dii  Arb,  Brit.  &d.,  ex.  CUnbramliina  Arb,  Brit. 
59.,  Alba  mdut,  Siu  6d,  nigra  AiL  2i,  6d,,  Smithiibia  Watt.  5«.,  cuiad^iUM  L.  U,  6d, 

A^oer  L,  tatirieum  L.  U.  6d,,  spieituni  L,  Is.  6d,,  striatum  L*  1$.  Gd.,  ma« 
cropb^Uum  Pwsk  2f.  6dL,  platanoides  L,  !•.,  p.  Lob^lii  5«.,  p.  laoiniitum  i>M. 
3m.  6d,9  saoch^iBum  L,  If.  SdU,  Psei^do-PUtaiius  JL.  dd,  P.  iUbo  variegita  1«.  Sd,^ 
P.  purpikrea  Hort,  2«.  6cf.,  obtusitum  Kit,  \$.  6d^,  oiroin^tum  Pursh  St,,  erioc4r- 
pum  Miehx,  1«.  6d^  rikbnim  L,  \9,,  monspessuli^um  L,  U.,  oamp&stre  L,  U.,  cr6- 
tieum  L.  \t,  ^d, 

Adenodirpus  Jhc  internadditu  Dee.  S«.  6dL 

iB'aculus  L,  Hippod^stanum  Zr.  1«.,  H.  ▼axiegatum  2«.  6dl,  (H.)  obio^nsia 
Jfidbr.  2a.  Sd,,  (H.)  nibiciiiida  LoU,  8<.  6d,,  (H.)  gUb»  WUUU  St.  6<i.,  (H.)  plU- 
lida  WWd,  S9,  ed,,  (H.)  Lydnii  Hart,  2;  6d. 

AiUntiu  JDesf,  glanduloaa  Detf.  U,  6d, 

Aloui  Timrm,  glutindfla  Gttrtm,  9d.,  g.  laetnUta  fFWd,  1«.  6<i,  g.  quercifdlia 
Wind,  U,  6d,,  g.  oxyaeanthefdlia  1«.  €d,,  ine^na  WilUL  U,  6d„  oordifdlia  Lodd, 
Is.  6d,,  Tiridis  JDee.  U,  6d. 
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Amelinchier  Med.  (v.)  BotryApium  Dee,  It,  6<L,  (v.)  sanguinea  Dec.  2*.  $dL» 
(v.)  ovalis  Dec.  U.  6d.,  (v.)  florida  LindL  2«.  6d.,  f.  parvif^lla  2f.  6d. 

Am6rpha  L,  fruticosa  I^  !».,  f.  Lewisii  1«.,  (£)  gUbra  Detf.  U. 

Ampel6psis  Michx.  hedericea  Michx.  U.,  (h.)  hirsiito  Donn  2«.  6<i.,  InpinniU 
Miehx.  28.  6d, 

Am^gdalus  Taum.  'nibia  L.  2«.  6<i,  oommiinis  amibra  Dec,  St.  6d.f  c.  diUcis 
Dee.  St.  6d.,  c.  macroc4rpa  Ser,  St,  6d,,  orientalis  Ait.  2t,  €d. 

AriUia  L.  spindsa  L.  It.  BtL 
"   A'rbutus  Comer.  U  nedo  L.  It.  6d.,  U.  riiber  Ait.  St.  6d„  U.  pl^ua  AU.  St.  6d.^ 
hybrida  KerSt.  6d.,  Andr^hne  L.  5«.»  proc^ra  Douglat  5t, 

Arctostiphylos  Adant.  IPva  iirsi  Spreng.  2«.  6d. 

ArUtolochia  L.  sipho  VHSrit,  2t.  6d. 

Aristot^Ua  VHSrit.  Micqui  VHMt.  lt.6d.,U.  folua  variegatis  It.  6dL 

Armeniaca  Toum.  dasydirpa  Pert.  2t.  6d. 

Artemisia  Catt.  Abr6tanum  L.  9d.,  A.  tobolskiinum  Hbrt.  9d. 

Atragene  L.  alpina  L.  It.  6€L,  aiblrioa  L.  It.  6d» 

A'triplex  L.  poortulacbides  L.  It. 

A^icuba  Thunb.  jap6nica  7%unb.  It.  Sd. 

Aialea  D.  D.  n  prociimbens  L.  St.  Sd. 

B4ccbaris  R.  Br.  balimifdlia  L,  It, 

B^rberis  L.  vulgaris  X.  It.  Sd,,  v.  £lba  1«.  6d.,  oanad^sb  MilL  It.  Sd.,  ibkriem. 
Stev.  2t.  6d.,  sinensis  Detf.  2f.  6d.,  diileis  Stat.  St.,  heterophflla  Jutt.  St,  Sd.^  em- 
petrifolia  Lam.  St.,  asi&tica  Roxb,  2t.  6d.,  aristata  Dee.  It.Gd. 

B^ula  Toum.  Hba.  L.  9dL,  &.  p^ndula  Sm.  !<•,  i.  urtidfilia  St.  6d.,  pikmila  L.. 
It.  6d.t  nana  L.  1«.  6d,,  (i.)  populifdiia  Ait.  It.,  ladniita  2t.  Sd.,  papyracea 
Ait.  2t.  Sd.,  l^nta  L.  It.  Sd, 

Borya  W.  ligdstrina  WUld.  It,  Sd. 

Brouason^da  Vent,  papyrifera  Vent.  \t.  6d. 

B^ixus  Toum.  aemperrirens  arbor^acens  MilL  lt.,t.  marginata  Hort.  It.,  8.myrti- 
folia  Lam,  Ency.  It. 

Calliina  SaL  vulgilris  deciimbens  DoiCt  MiBer  It.  6d,,  ▼.  flore  pleno  DoiCt  Afi/Ier 
It.  6d.,  V.  foliis  variegatis  Don't  Miller  It,  €d,,  v.  ooccinea  Don*t  Miller  It.  6d. 

Cal6phaca  Fitch,  wolg&rica  Fitch.  St, 

Colyc^ntbus  Lindl.  floridus  L,\t.6d. 

Caragana  Lam,  arbor^scens  Lam.  \t,  Sd.,  (a.)  Altagana  Pbir,  2t.  Sd,,  frut^scena 
Dec.  \t.Sd,,  pygmn^a  Dec,  2t,  Sd,,  spindsa  Dec,  2t.  Sd.,  tragacanthbldes  Poir,  Sa. 
Sd,,  Chamlagu  Lam.  It.  Sd. 

Cdrpinus  L.  B^tulus  L.  9d.,  americina  Miehx.  2t,  Sd. 
'  Carya  Nutt.  61ba  Nutt,  2t,  Sd. 

Casa&ndra  D.  Don  calyeulata  D.  Don  2«.  Sd. 

Castinea  Toum.  v^sca  Gtertn.  It.  Sd.,  ^r.  aaplenifolia  2t.  Sd.,  v.  variegata  St.  6<£» 

Cat&lpa  Jutt.  syringaefdiia  Simt  It.  Sd. 

Ceandthus  L.  americanus  L.  It. 

Cddrus  Barrd.  Ldbani  Barr.  St. 

CeliMtrus  L,  scandens  L.  It.  Sd, 

C^ltis  Toum.  occidentalis  L,  It.  Sd.,  o.  cordata  WiHd,  It.  Sd.,  crassilolia  Lam, 
It.  Sd. 

Cepbalintbiis  L.  occidentalis  L.  It.  Sd. 

C4rasus  Jutt.  vulgaris  fl6re  pl^no  Hort.  It,  Sd.,  v.  foliis  variegatis  Hort.  St.  Sd., 
(v.)  semperflorens  Dec.  It.  Sd.,  serrul&taG.  Don  It.  Sd.,  Pseiido-Ciraaua  28.  Sd,,  Cba- 
xnaec^rasus  Loit.  2t.  Sd.,  prostrata  Ser.  2t.  Sd.,  depr^ssa  PA.  It.  6d.,  pygm»*a  Loit, 
It.  Sd.,  nigra  Loit.  2t.  Sd.,  jap6nica  Loit,  2t.  Sd.,  j.  miiltiplex  Ser.  2t.  Sd,,  Mabaleb 
MiU.  2t.  Sd.,  P4dus  Dee.  9d.,  P.  bracteosa  Ser.  It.  Sd.,  virginiina  Michx.  It,,  luaio 
tinica  Loit.  It.  Sd.,  Lauroc^rasus  Loit.  Sd,,  angustifolia  Hort.  9d. 

C6rcis  L.  Siliquistrum  L.  It.  Sd. 

Chimon&nthus  Lindl.  frigrans  LindL  2t.  Sd.,  liiteus  Hort.  2t.  Sd, 

Cbionintbus  L.  virginica  L,  2t.  Sd. 

Cistus  L.  cr^tious  L.  It.  Sd,,  obtusifdlius  Swt.  It.  Sd,,  corbaridnais  Pourr.  It.  Sd., 
oblongifoiius  Swt.  It.  Sd. 

Clematis  L,  FUmmula  L.  It.,  orientilis  E,  It,  Sd.,  VitiUba  L.  9d.,  virginiana  L, 
It.  Sd.,  tritemata  Dee.  It.  Sd.,  fl6rida  Thunb.  It.  Sd.,  f.  fldre  plino  It.  Sd.,  Vitie^lla 
c«rulea  It.  6<i.,  v.  purpi^rea  It.  Sd.,  v.  miUtiplex  It.  Sd.,  montana  Ham,  It.  Sd, 

CUthra  L.  alnifolia  L,  It,  Sd. 
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Colutea  JR.  Br,  arbor^scens  L.  9d,f  (a.)  omenta  Ait,  \a. 

Comptonia  Bamlu  aspleniiolia  Banks  It,  6d, 

Cordma  D,  Den  lUba  D,  Don  2«.  Sd, 

Coriaria  Mw.  myrtifolia  L,  U,  6d, 

C6nitts  L.  altermfolia  X.  9d.,  sanguinea  L,9d.,  b,  fioliis  TariegBtis  1«.,  tibaX.  9dL, 
fu  abirica  9(L,  (L)  stricta  JLom.  Sc.  6d,,  (a.)  ciroinata  L*HSrit.  Is.  6d,,  mis  L.  1«.  6</. 

CoixMillla  Neck,  E'menis  L.  1«. 

C6rylus  L.  AyeUana  L.  heteroph^lla  1«.  6d,f  A.  purpurea  1«.  6(1,  Coliima  L,  2», 
6dLy  rostrata  Ait.  !«• 

Cotondtster  Medl  Tulgiris  Lindl  1«.  6dL,  (v.)  tomantdfla  Ltiul?.  1«.  6dl,  (v.)  laxi- 
flora  Jaeq.  Ss.  6d.,  frigida  WiaU,  2«.  6d ,  (f.)  afflnis  LindL  2$.  6J.,  acuminata  Lindl 
2a.  6dL,  DummuUria  Lindl,  Is.  6<f.,  rotimdifolia  Watt,  Is.  6<1,  (r.)  microphy]la  WaU, 
Is.  6<2. 

Cmts^gus  LindL  eocc^nea  L.  Is.  6(1,  c  cor411ixia  2s.  6d.,  c.  indentiita  2s.  6dL,  e. 

m^ima  2s.  6d^  glanduldsa  W,  2s.  6€l,  g.  subvilldsa  2s.  6dL,  punctata  riibra  ParsA 

Ss.  6dL,  p.  stricta  Hort,  2s.  6(i,  p.  aiirea  AcrsA  2s.  6d.,  pyrifolia  Ait,  U,6d,,  macra- 

c^ntba  Lodd,  2s.  6J.,  Crii»-g4Ui  spUndens  Z>ec.  2s.  6d,,  C.  pyracantbifoUa  2)ec.  2s. 

ed,,  C  aalicifolia  Z>ec.  2s.  6dL,  (C.)  oyalifolia  ^oni.  2s.  6d,y  (C.)  prunifolia  ^osc 

2s.  6dl,  nigra  Waldtt,  ^  Kit.  2s.  6(f.,  purpurea  ^osc  2s.  Sd.,  p.  altaica  2s.  6d,,  Dou- 

gUsii  ZtJuiZ.  2s.  StL,  fliva  ^tV.  Is.  6<1,  (f.)  lobaU  Bote  2s.  6(1,  trilob^ta  Lodd,  2s. 

6d.,  apii£51ia  Miehx,  2s.  6(1,  a.  minor  2s.  6<f.,  (M>rdata  MiiL  2s.  6(i.,  spathuUta  f  &'<>< 

8s.  6^1,  (A.)  maroccana  Ptn,  3s.  Sd,^  Aronia  Bote 2:  6d.,  orientalis  Bote  2s.  6(1, 

'  Ok.  aanguinea  2s.  6(f.,  tanacetifolia  Pers.  2s.  6cl,  t.  gUbra  Lodd.  2s.  6(f.,  t.  Leeclna 

8s.  6(1,  heteropb^lla  Fhiyye  2s.  6(^.,  Oxyac&ntba  obtusata  i>ec.  Is.  6(f.,  O.  lacinUta 

-^r6.  ^rtl  Is.  6dL,  O.  eriocdrpa  ZtiMi?.  2:6d,^   O.  OliverUna  Arb,  Brit,  Is.  6(f., 

O.  melanocirpa  ^r6.  Brit,  Is.  6<f.,  O.  a^rea  ffort.  Is.  6(if.,  O.  miiltiplex  Hort,  Is. 

6(f.,  O.  rosea  Hort.  U,  6d,,  O.  punlcea  /.(xU.  2s.  6d.,  O,  p.  flore  pldno  Ss.  €d.,  O. 

foliia  arg^teis  Hort.  Is.  6(1,  O.  stricta  Lodd,  2s.  6(1,  O.  regins  Hort.  Is.  6<f.,  O. 

pre^coz  HorL  2s.  6(1,   O.   mon6gyna  Arb.  Brit,  Is.  6<f.,  O.  ap^tala  Lodd,  Is.  6(1, 

panrifolia  ^tY.  Ss.  6(1,  Tirginica  i^dd  Ss.  6(f.,  mexicina  Moe.  ^  Seste  2s.  6d.,  Pyra- 

•  ctoiha  Pers.  Is.  6cl 

Cuprous  L.  sempervirens  L,  Is.  Sd.,  a.  boruontalia  MiXL  Die.  Is.  6<1,  tbybides 

•  L.  2s.  6cl. 

Cyddnia  T(wr».  Tulgilris  pyrifiSrmis  2s.  6d.,  sinensis  Thouin  2s.  6d.,  jap6nica  Pers. 
Is.  6(1,  j.  flore  Slbo  2s.  6d, 

Cytisus  Dec,  tibus  jLtnA  Is.,  incamatus  2s.  6(1,  Lab6mum  L.  Is  ,  L.  querci- 
folium  Hort.  Is.  6<1,  L.  purpur&aoens  Is.  6d.t  (L.)  alpinus  3f>£.  Is.,  (L.)  a.  p^dulus 
2s.  6(1,  nigri(»infl  L,  9d.,  sessilifolius  Xr.  dd,  s.  ilbus  Hort,  2s.  6(f.,  purpCireus  5bcp. 
la.,  suplnviB  Jaeq,  9<1,  capitatus  Jbcg.  9(i.,  polftrichua  Bieb.  Is.,  bifl^nis  VHirit.  9d. 

Dabce'^cia  D.  Don  polifdlia  D.  Don  Is.  6(f.,  p.  flore  ilbo  Swt,  Is.  6(i. 

Daphne  L.  Mez^reum  L.  Is.,  M.  fldre  ^bo  Is.  6(1,  M.  autumn^e  2s.  6(1, 
p6ntica  L.  Is.  6(1,  Cneorum  X.  Is.  €d. 

Deiktzia  I%unb,  scabra  Thunb.  Is.  6(1 

Dierrilla  2Vmm.  canadensis  ffiOd,  Is. 

Diospyros  X.  Lotus  L.  2s.  6(f.,  virginiina  L,  2s.  6(}. 

Dlrca  X.  paldstris  X.  Ss.  6(1 

Clae^gnus  Timm.  hort^nsis  angustif51ia  Bidh,  Is.  6(1 

E'mpetrum  X.  nigrum  X.  2s.  6d. 

E'pbedra  X  monostiU;hya  X.  2s.  Gd. 

£ii(»  2).  J9(m  T^tralix  X.  Is.  6(1,  T.  iXba  Is.  60?.,  oinerea  X.  Is.  6d.t  c.  atro- 
pDipurea  Is.  6(1,  c.  &lba  Is.  6</.,  cilUris  X.  Is.  6<f. 

Euonymus  Totam,  europse^u  L,  9eL,  e,  nAnus  Xodtf.  Is.  6(f.,  e.  friictu  ilbo  Lodd. 
Is.  6(2.,  Terrucosus  Skxp.  Is.  6d.,  latifolius  CBauh,  Is.  6d.,  americinus  X.  2s.  6(1 

Figus  X.  sylvdti<»  X.  9(2.,  a.  purpiirea  ^tV.  Is.  6(f.,  s.  foliis  variegatis  Is.  6(1, 
i.  heterophflla  2s.  6(1,  s.  cristata  Ss.  6d.,  s.  p^ndula  2s.  6(1 

Fontandaia  Lindl.  phillyreoides  IxAiXL  Is. 

Fothergilla  X.  akiifolia  X.  Is.  6d: 

Fr&xinus  Doum,  excelsior  X.  a^irea  WtUd.  2s.  6(1.,  e.  crispa  Arb,  Brit,  2s.  6(2.,  e. 
▼emicoaa  Deef.  2s.  6(1,  e.  nina  Lodd.  Cat,  2s.  6(2.,  (e.)  heteroph^lla  ToAl  2s.  6(2.,  ^e. ) 
parrifdlia  WtOd,  Is.  6(1,  lentiscifolia  i>es/.  2s.  6(2.,  1.  p^ndula  Ss.  ed.,  (aroericana 
JftZZdL)  pub^scens  WaU.  2s.  6(1,  (a.)  sambucifolia  VaU  2s.  6(2.,  (a.)  juglandifolia 
lAtm.  2s.  6(1,  (a.)  eplptera  Vahl  2s.  6(2.,  (a.)  oviu  ^osc  2s.  6(1,  (a.)  panndsa  Vent. 
^  Bote  2s.  6<1 

Girrya  2>oi^.  eUiptica  2>oi^.  2s.  6(1 
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Gaulth^ia  L,  Sballon  Pursh  2s,  ed. 

Genista  Lam.  radiilta  Scop.  1«.  Sd.,  profttrita  Lctm.  It.  6tf.,  proc^mbens  Wgldst.  |r 
£St.  It. 

Gleditschia  L.  triac&nthos  L.  1«.  6d.,  dn^ntis  Lam.  2«.  €d.,  a.  puipdrea  St.  6iLt 
(s.)  ferox  Detf.  Ss.  6d.,  cispica  Derf.  2«.  ed, 

Gordonia  EOis  pub^ens  Fk.  2a.  6d. 

Gymndcladus  Lam.  canad^nsb  Lam.  2«.  6d. 

Gyp8oc611is  SaL  Tf^gans  Sal.  U.,  e&rnea  D.  Don  l§,  €d, 

Halesia  EBis  tetrdptera  L.  2s.  6d,  diptera  L.  2s.  6d, 

HaUnaod^ndron  arg^nteum  2s.  6d^ 

Hamamelis  L.  virg-nica  L,  2s.  6d. 

H^dera  Swartz  Helix  L*  Is.,  H.  canari^nsis  Dse.  U.  6d^  H.  loliu  aiginteis 
ls.ed. 

Heliinthemum  Towm.  oiUium  Dunal  Is.,  crdoeum  Fers,  I«^  Tulgjkre  Gssri,  Is., 
surrejanum  MUL  1«.,  naaeriLntbum  Svt.  Is.,  m.  mOltiplex  Swt.  !«.»  rbo&nthum  Dsmal 
Is.,  can^soens  Swt,  Is.,  muUbile  Pers.  Is.,  sulpbiireum  WiUd,  Is,,  v«iiiiatum  Swi,  1«^ 
Hilleri  Swt.  Is. 

Hibiscus  L.  syrlacus  foliis  variegatis  1«.  6d.,  b.  flore  iBiiogUo  9d.,  a.  flora  pur- 
piireo  9d ,  s.  fldre  riibro  9d.,  s.  fldre  &lbo  9d. 

Hipp6pbae  L.  Rhamnoides  mas  L.  Is,  6d.,  salicifolia  2>.  Don  Is.  €d, 

HydrtUigea  L.  arbor^soens  L.  Is.,  nWea  Miehx,  Is.  6d.,  querdfdlia  Bartswn  Si.  ed. 

Hypericum  X.'eUtum  Ait,  Is.,  hircinum  L.  9e2.ijcalye)nuiii  L,  9d,,  proUflcmn  L.  9d. 

I^lex  L.  AquifoUum  L.  heterophfUum  2s.  ed.,  A.  senatildUum  2s.  ed,,  A.  crispwm 
2s.  ed,,  A.  fi^rox  2s.  ed.,  A.  sen^seens  2s.  ed.,  A.  Albo  luaiginituin  St.  ed.,  A.  a6feo 
marginatum  St.  ed.,  A.  aiireo  plctum  St.  ed„  A.  £^rox  arg^oteum  St.  ed.,  A.  f. 
aiireum  St.  ed.,  A.  friictu  likteo  St.  ed.,  bale^ca  Desf.  2s.  ed.,  opj^  Ait.  St.  6d., 
Cas^e  Ait.  St.  ed. 

I'tea  L.  Wrginica  L.  St.  ed. 

Jasmlnum  Forskoel  irilticans  X»  It.*  bumile  X.  It.  ed.,  offidnak  L.  Is. 

Jiiglans  L.  r^a  L.  St. 

Junlperus  L.  commiinis  L.  Is,  c.  su^cica  Mart.  It.  ed.,  e.  nAna  WiUd.  St.  Sd., 
virginiina  L.  Is.  ed.,  Sabina  L.  Is.  ed,,  S.  tamariscifolia  w4tf .  St.  ed„  8.  foliis  Tarie- 
gatis  Mart.  St.  ed.  S.  prostnlta  St.  ed.,  phceulcea  L.  5s.,  reciixTa  Ham  St.  ed.,  chi- 
n^nsis  L.  St.  ed. 

K&lmia  L.  latifolia  L.  St.  ed.,  glaiiea  Ait.  It.  ed. 

K^rria  Dec  japonica  Dec.  It.  ed.,  y  fldre  pUno  ed. 

Koelreutdria  Laxm.  paniculata  Uixm.  It.  ed. 

Uinx  Toum.  europae^a  Dec.  9d. 

Laiirus  PUn.  nobiiis  L,  Is.  ed.,  n.  salioifdlia  Swt.  It.  ed.,  Siisafras  L.  7s.  ed,. 
Benzoin  L.  St.  ed. 

Lddum  L.  paliistre  L.  It.  ed. 

Leuc6thoe  D.  Don  spinulosa  G.  Don  St.  ed. 

Ligiistnim  Totam.  vulgire  TVag.  ed.,  ▼.  zanthoc&rpum  ed. 

LiquidiLmbar  L.  Styradflua  L.  St.  ed.,  imb^rbe  fFiUd.  Is.  ed. 

Liriod^ndron  L.  Tulip'fera  L.  St.  ed. 

Lonicera  Desf.  Feriel^menum  L.  ser6tinum  Ait.  Is.,  P.  b^lgioum  It.*  P.  quer- 
cifoUum  AH.  9d.,  grkta,  Ait.  Is.,  tatirica  L.  rubriflora  Dee.  9d.,  pyi&iitxctL  L.  It.  ed., 
alpigena  L.  Is.  ed.,  caniklea  L.  Is.  ed.,  ib^rica  Bieb.  Is. 

L^cium  L.  bdrbarum  L.  9d, 

Madiira  Nutt.  aurantiaca  Nntt.  2s.  ed. 

Magnolia  L.  grandiflora  L.  St.  ed.,  g,  obovAta  Ait.  Ss.  ed.,  g.  exoni^nais  Iforf. 
St  ed,,  glaiica  L.  St.  ed.,  g.  Thompsoniana  7t.  ed,,  acuminita  L.  2s.  ed.,  (ac.) 
cordita  Mx.  St.  ed.,  oonsplcua  Salisb.  Ss,,  purpikrea  BoL  Mag,  Is.  ed.,  (p.)  giiciUs 
St.  ed. 

Mah6nia  Nutt.  Aquifdlium  NuH.  St.  ed.,  ripens  G.  Don  St.  ed. 

Malachod^ndron  Ca».  ovitum  Cav.  2s.  ed» 

Menisp^rmum  L.  canad^nse  L.  Is.  ed. 

Menii^ia  Smiik  globularis  Sati»b.  St.  ed. 

M^pilus  LindL  germiUiiGa  L.  St.  ed.,  Smithii  Dee^  Sa.  ed. 

M^rus  Town,  nigra  Poir.  Ss,,  Alba  L,  It. 

Myrioa  L.  Gale  L.  It.  ed. 

Myrio^ria  Dew.  germiDioa  jDeto.  It. 

Negiindo  Mctneh  fraxinifolium  Nutt.  Is.,  f.  crispum  G.  Don  \s^  ed. 
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Ononis  L,  fhitieosa  X.  Is.  Qd, 

(Xmus  Pen,  europe'^a  Per:  2s.  5dL,  (e.)  rotundifolk  Pen,  2».  6«L 

O'strya  WiUd,  vulgi^ris  ifilld.  1«.,  (v.)  virginica  JfUUL  U. 

Oxyc6cciis  Pere.  maerodtrpus  Ptinh  1«.  6(L 

Piednia  Z>.  Modtan  papaveracea  And.  6e.,  JUa\km  And,  Ss,  6d, 

Paliikrus  X.  acule4tus  Xmn.  2t.  €d, 

PaTJa  Boerh,  rikbra  Xom.  2«.  6dL,  r.  hikmilk  2«.  6^.,  r.  h.  p^dula  St.  6dl,  fliya  /Tee. 
1«.  6dL,  discolor  SvL  29.  6d,,  h^brida  Dee.  2e,  ed.,  negl^cU  G.  D<m  S«.  ed,,  ma- 
croc^bpa  Hart.  2«.  6dL,  macrosticbya  Xou.  1«.  6d. 

Periploca  L.  grae'ca  X.  1«.  6dL 

Pem^tya  Gamd,  mueron^ta  Gaud.  2s.  6d. 

P^rsica  Tovm.  Tnlgdfis  flore  pl^no  Hort.  2s.  6d, 

Philad^I^us  X.  ooronarius  X.  9d.,  c.  flore  pl^no  Lodd.  9d.,  c  Tariq^tus  Lsdd, 
Is.  ed.,  Terrucdsus  SeknuL  9d,  (▼.)  latifoliua  Sehrad.  9dL»  Uxus  Sckrad,  9d,,  (I) 
grsndifldrus  fFiOd.  9d.,  hini^tus  Nvtt.  9d. 

Phillyrea  Toum.  angustifdiia  X.  2s.  6d.,  latifolia  X.  2s,  6d,,  (h)  obUqua  Ait. 
Is.  6d, 

Pioea  2>.  Dan  pedinkta,  !«.,  balaimca  X.  Is. 

Pinua  X.  sylv^ris  X.  €d.,  (s.)  pumilio  JETtfidk  2«.  6d.,  p.  Mugbus  S«.  6<i,  inopa 
AiL  Is.  6d.f  Laricio  Pair.  U.  Gd.,  (L.)  auatriaca  Hass  Is.,  (L.)  Pallaaukna  Xaai^. 
2s.  6d.,  Pin&Bter  Ait.  U.  6d.,  Finea  X.  1«.  6dL,  Cdmbra  X.  2«.  6dL,  Strobus  X.  d(f. 

Pistacia  X.  Terebinthus  X.  2«.  6d.,  Lentlactu  X.  Ss,  6d. 

Plimera  GmeL  Richardi  Miekx.  Is.  6d. 

PUtanus  L,  orieotalis  X.  Is.  Sd.,  oocidoitaUs  X.  Is.  6d. 

Populus  Towm.  dlbaX.  Is.,  tr^mulaX.  p^ndula  Is.,  grs'^oa  Ait.  Is.,  nigra  X.  Is., 
n.  salicifolia  2s.  6d,,  monoMEem  Ait.  Is.,  m.  mas  Is.,  m.  Lindleyikna  Is.,  &atigiita 
!«.»  heterophylla  X.  5s.,  balsainifera  X.  Is.,  c&ndioana  Ait.  Is. 

Potendlla  X.  fruticoaa  X.  9d. 

Frinos  Xr.  deciduus  Dec.  Is.  6d.,  verticilUtus  X.  Is.  6d. 

Pri^ua  Taum.  spino^a  flore  pleno  Is.  6d.,  dom^stica  mjfrobtiana  2s.  6d.,  ma- 
xitinia  fTattffenkeim  2s.  6d. 

Ptdlea  X.  trifoli^ta  X.  2s.  6d. 

Pyms  LindL  com.  foliU  varieg.  2s.  6d.,  (c.)  nivsLlU  X*  Is.  6dl,  (c.)  salicifolia  X« 
|j^  6ci.  (c.)  ainygdalif6nnis  ViL  2s.  6d.,  sinensis  LindL  2s.  6d.,  boUwylleriina  Dec. 
Is.  6<£.,Tarioldsa^FaZZ.  2s.  6(i.,(m.)primif61iafr.  Is.  6<f.,(m.)baoc4taX.  Is  6d.,rivu- 
laris  Dauff.  IsmSd,,  eoronJkriaX.  Is.  6d.,  spectibilis  ^»(.  Is.  6d.,  A^nnEhrh.  Is.  6d., 
A.  latifdUa  ff.  S.  Is,  6d.,  (A.)  intermedia  IShrk.  Is.  6d.,  (A.)  vestiU  Wall  2s.  6d:, 
torminilis  Ehrk.  Is.  6d.,  pinnatifida  EArk.  Is.  6A,  auoup4ria  Cr^erta.  Is.,  amerid^na 
Dee.  2s.  Sd.,  Sorbus  Gtuin.  Is.,  lanuginosa  Dee,  Is.  6d.,  spiiria  Dee.  Is,  6d.,  spikr. 
pendula  Is.  €d,,  arbutifoUa  X.  Is.  6d,,  a.  8er6dna  LindL  2s,  6d,,  (a.)  floribunda 
XtadZL  2s.  6d.,  (a.)  depr^ssa  LindL  2s.  6d.,  piibens  XtadZ.  2s.  6d.,  grandifolia  LindL 
2s.  6dl,  Chamsm^Uus  Lindl.  2s.  6<i. 

Qu^us  X.  peduncuUta  KPiZZd.  ftstigiata  Sa  6d.,  p.  heterophylla  5s.,  p.  fdliis 
▼arieg^tis  Ss.  6d.,  p.  purpiirea  Ss.  6<t,  sesailiflora  ^ot  2s.  6d.,  pyrenaica  WiUd. 
2$.  Gd.,  E'sculus  L,  2s.  6d.,  C^rris  X.  Is.  6d.,  C.  Tariegita  5s.,  C.  austrlaoa  Ss.  6d., 
C.  lulham^nsis  Ss.  6d.,  C.  Lucombeana  crispa  Ss.  6d.,  ^'gilops  X.  2s.  6d„  M. 
pendula  3s.  6d ,  ^ba  Is.  6d,,  macrodurpa  Ss.  6d.,  Prinus  X.  Ss.  6d.,  rikbra  X.  5s  , 
ooccinea  WiUd.  Is.  6d,  paliistris  Willd.  2s.  Sd.,  Ph^Uos  X.  Ss.  6^,  Tlez  X.  Is.  fidL, 
gramuDtia  X.  Ss.  6d.,  coccifera  X.  Ss.  Gd.^  Sikber  X.  Is.  6dL,  T6meri  WUld.  Ss.  Sd. 

Rhamnus  Lam.  Alaternus  X.  Is.,  A.  foliis  a^reis  Is.  Sd.,  b^bridus  VJSirit. 
Is.  Sd,,  cath&rticus  X.  Is.,  saxitilis  X.  Is.,  Erythrozylon  PaXL  Is.  Sd,,  alplnus  X. 
9«^,  Frangula  X.  Is.  Sd.,  latifolius  VHHit,  Is.  Sd. 

Rhododendron  X..  p6nticum  X.  Is.  Sd,,  p.  Smithii  5s.,  p.  axaleoldes  2s.  Sd,, 
iB&xiinnm  X.  2s.  Sd.,  (m.)  purpureum  G.  Don  Ss.  Sd.,  catawbi^nse  Mickx.  2s.  6(i., 
punctatum  Andr.  Ss.  6cf.,  ferrugineum  X.  2s.  6dL,  (?  f.)  hirsiktum  Is.  Sd.,  daikricum 
X.  Is.  Sd,,  flsLvum  G.  Don  Is.  Sd,,  nudiflorum  cocoineum  2s.  Sd.,  viscosum  Torr. 
St.  Sd.,  Rbodora  G.  Don  2s.  Sd. 

Rb6s  X.  C6tinu8  X.  Is.  Sd.,  typhinaX.  9d.,  glabra  L.  Is.  Sd,,  g.  coccinea  Is.  Sd., 
▼enenata  Dee.  2s.  Sd,,  radicans  X.  2s.  6dL,  Toxicodendron  X.  2s.  Sd,,  snavMens  Ait. 
2s,  Sd. 

RlbesX.  setosum  Xtfuff.  Is.,  triflorum  W.  Is.,  (t.)  nlveum  LinSL  Is.,  (t)  Cyn6s- 
bati  X.  Is.,  (t.)  divaric^tum  DouffL  9d.,  speciosum  Is.  Sd.,  Diacintha  X.  9d,,  lac69tre 
Pair.  Is.,  rikbrum  X.  fdliis  dlbo  variegatia  9<2.»  (r.)  alplnum  X.  Is.,  (r.)  petrae^um 
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Wtdf,  9d,,  (r.)  multiflonim  Kit,  U.,  punctatuin  R.  ^  P.  U.,  nigrum  L,  fdliii  Tirie- 
gatis9</.,  (n.)  .triste  Pall.  9d,,  {n,)  grandiflorum  9x2.,  (n.)  parviflonim  9d.«  cdrcum 
DougL  1«.  6d.,  sanguineum  .PuriA  9<i.,  s.  glutinosum  Benih,  Is.,  s.  malvfkceum  BendL 
1«.,  8.  atrorikbens  Hort.  9d.,  aiureum  prae^oox  lArndL  9tL,  a.  8er6tmiim  XtudZ.  9dL  (a.) 
tenuiflorum  JJndL  9d.,  (a.)  flavum  CoO.  9d. 

Robinia  X.  Pseiid- Acacia  L.  Is.,  P.  umbracullfera  Dec  3s.  6d.,  P.  tortudn  Dec. 
2«.  6d,,  P.  sophorsfolia  Iff.  6d.,  P.  macropbflla  Iff.  6d.,  P.  microphf  Ua  Iff.  6dl,  (P.) 
▼iscosa  Vent  Is,  6d,,  hispida  L.  Is.  6d.,  h.  rosea  Iff.  6d.,  h.  macroph^lla  Iff.  6d. 

Rosa  Towm.  ferox  i.ai^r.  Iff.  6d.,  bracteita  WendL  Iff.  6€L,  cinnamomea  BesL  !«., 
sulpbiirea  Ait.  Is.,  spinosissiiiia  L.  Iff.,  damascena  MilL  Is.,  centifolia  pnoTincialis 
MiU.  Iff.,  villosa  L.  Is.,  rubiginosa  L.  Is.,  canina  L.  Is.,  indiea  L.  Iff.,  semper- 
Tirens  L.  Is. 

Rikbus  L.  laciniitus  W.  Iff.  6d,,  spect&bilis  Ph.  Is.,  fruticosus  L.  pompdoiiu  Iff.  6d,, 
f.  foliis  variegatis  Iff.  6d.,  f.  leuoocirpus  Iff.  6d.,  odorlLtus  L.  Is.,  nutlukntis  Moe.  It. 

Riiscus  X.  aculeatus  X.  6d.,  H7pogl68sum  X.  U.,  racemosus  X.  Iff. 

Salisbiiria  Sm,  adiantifolia  Sm,  3s.  6dl,  a.  fern.  Sff.  6d, 

Salix  X.  purpiirea  X.  Iff.  6tf.,  triandra  X.  Iff.  6d.,  penUuidra  X.  Iff.  6d.,  Meye- 
riana  fTtZ^cC  Iff.  6d.,  babylonica  X.  Iff.  6^,  b.  crispa  Hort.  Is.  6d.,  decipiens  Hoff. 
Iff.  6d.,  MffJJB  X.  Iff.  6d„  Russeliana  Sm.  Is.  6d.,  Hba,  X.  Iff.  6d.,  yitellina  X. 
Iff.  Sd.,  acuminata  Sm.  Iff.  6d.,  Pontederana  Wilid.  Is,  6d.,  aurita  X.  Iff.  6d.,  caprea 
X.  Is.  6d. 

Sambiicun  Toum.  nigra  X.  ]«.,  n.  leucoc&rpa  Iff.,  n.  ladniata  Iff.,  racemosa  X.  2ff.6<2. 

Sbepb^rdia  Nutt.  arg^ntea  Nutt.  is.  6d.,  canadensis  Nutt.  2s.  6d. 

Smilax  X.  lupera  X.  Iff.  Sd.,  Sarsaparilla  X.  2s.  6d.,  rotundifi^lia  L,  2s.  6d, 

Sopbora  R,  Br.  jup6nica  X.  Iff.,  j.  p^ndula  lOff.  6d. 

Spitrtium  Dee.  jiinceum  X.  Iff.,  j.  flore  pleno  2s.  6€L 

Spirae^a  X.  opulifolia  X.  9d.,  cbanuBdrifolia  X.  9d.,  (c.)  ulmifolia  Scop.  9d.,  tri- 
lobaU  X.  9<i.»  hyperidfolia  Dec.  9d.,  corymboaa  Raf.  9d.,  b^Ua  Sims  Is.,  salicifdUa 
X.  9d.,  tomentosa  X.  Iff.,  lamgata  X.  Iff.,  ariefolia  SlmiM  Iff.,  sorbifolia  X.  Iff. 

Stapbylda  X.  trifolia  X.  Iff.,  ptnnita  X.  Iff. 

Stu&rtia  virginica  Sff.  6d. 

SymphoridUpos  DilL  vulgaris  Michx.  9d,,  v.  foliis  ▼ariegitis  Iff.  6<2.,  racemosus 
Michx.  Iff. 

Syringa  X.  yulgiris  X.  9d.,y,  dUba  9d.,  Josikie'a  Jac^  2s,  6d.,  p^rnca  X.  9dL» 
p.  &lba  9c(.»  p.  laciniata  9(2.,  rotbomag^nsis  Renault  9d. 

TlUnariz  Desv,  g^Uca  X.  9<i. 

T&xus  X.  baockta  X.  2ff.  6<2.,  b.  fastigiata  2s.  6d.,  (b.)  canadensis  IfWd.  Sff.  6d. 

Taxodium  ittcA.  disdcbum  Rich.  2s.  6d.,  d.  sin6nse  p^dulum  5s. 

Thil^  X.  oocidentalis  X.  Iff.  6^,  orientilis  X.  2ff.  6dL,  a  tatirica  2ff.  6<2. 

Tilia  X.  europn^a  X.  microph^lla  U.  6d.,  e.  platypb^Ua  Iff.  6d.,  e.  riibra  Iff.  Sd,, 
e.  laciniiu  Is.  Sd,,  e.  adrea  Iff.  Sd.,  (e.)  ilba  WaldsL  \  Kit.  2s.  Sd.,  americana  X. 
2ff.  Sd,,  pub4scens  Iff.  6ci. 

LTlex  X.  europae'^a  X.  9c2.,  e.  flore  pUno  Iff.,  stricta  Iff.  6<2. 

Vacc'nium  X.  Myrtlllus  X.  Iff.,  caespitosum  Michx.  Is.  Sd.,  resinosum  Ait.  2s.  Sd., 
Arctostiphylos  L.  2s,  Sd.,  (?A.)  padi^lium  Sm.  2s.  Sd.,  Vltis  id«^a  L.  2s.Sd, 
ovMum  Pursh  Sff.  Sd. 

Vib6rniun  X.  Tin  us  X.  Iff.,  T.  li^cida  Ait.  Is.,  Lentaga  X.  Iff.  6dL,  (L.)  pruni- 
folium  X.  Iff.  Sd.,  laevigatum  Willd.  Is.,  dentatum  Lin.  Is.,  O'pulus  sUnlis  Dec.  9d. 

Vinca  L.  major  X.  Sd.,  minor  foliis  arg^teis  9d, 

Virgilia  X.  liitea  Michx.  Iff. 

Vitis  X.  vinlfera  apiifdlia  Hort.  2s.  Sd.,  Labrdsca  X.  3s.,  cordifdlia  Michx.  3s., 
riparia  Michx.  Sff. 

Wistiria  Nutt.  frutescens  J9ee.  Iff.  Sd.,  cbin^nsis  Dee.  2s,  Sd. 

Xantborbiaa  X.  apiifolia  VHirit.  Is.  Sd. 

Xantb6xylum  X.  iraxineum  WiOd.  2s  Sd. 

Y6cca  X.  gloriosa  X.  Ss.,  recurvifolia  SaUsb.  5s.,  fliceida  Haw.  Is.  Sd, 

Zenobia  D.  Don  speciosa  D.  Don  2s.  Sd.,  s.  pulverul^ta  PursA  2s.  Sd. 

All  the  plants  sent  to  the  Derby  Arboretum  were,  from  pre- 
ference, chosen  of  small  siase,  as  most  likely  to  be  taken  up  with 
roots  proportionate  to  their  tops^  and  consequently  to  live  and 
thrive  in  their  new  situation. 
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We  may  state  here  of  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osborn's  Cata- 
^^^9  just  published,  that  it  contains  the  names,  correctly  spelt 
and  accented,  and  with  the  same  authorities  as  in  our  Arboretum 
Briiannicum^  of  above  1400  species  and  varieties;  of  every  one 
of  which,  without  a  single  exception,  they  have  plants  in  their 
nursery,  or  had  at  the  time  the  Catalogue  was  published.  So 
particular  are  Messrs.  Whidey  and  Osborn  in  this  respect,  that 
they  have  not  included  in  their  list  about  fifty  kinds,  the  plants 
of  which  they  procured  from  other  nurseries.  Of  these  1400 
kinds  Mes^s.  Whitley  and  Osborn  can  send  out,  this  season, 
1300  sorts  for  the  sum  of  160/.  Next  year  the  collection  will  be 
increased  by  the  addition  of  all  the  new  species  and  good  varieties 
that  can  be  got;  and  the  whole  will  be  assiduously  propagated, 
so  as  to  produce  healthy  vigorous  young  plants  for  sale* 

In  directing  attention  to  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osborn's  Cata- 
Itfgue,  we  think  we  are  doing  a  service  both  to  nurserymen  and 
country  gentlemen ;  for  from  this  Catalogue  both  can  select  as 
complete  a  collection  of  plants  as  can  be  desired,  and  with 
names  which,  we  state  without  hesitation,  are  more  correctly 
applied  than  those  to  be  found  in  any  other  nursery  whatever. 
In  all  probability  there  are  various  nurseries  where  some  of  the 
plants  may  be  sold  as  cheap  as  in  the  Fulham  Nursery ;  but 
assuredly  we  do  not  know  of  one,  where  so  complete  and  so 
correctly  named  a  collection  is  to  be  procured  at  so  low  a  price. 
As  we  have  been  partly  the  means  of  inducing  Messrs.  Whitley 
and  Osborn  to  adopt  the  nomenclature  of  our  Arb.  Brit,^  we 
&el  bound  strongly  to  recommend  them,  and  their  Catalogue  of 
Trees  and  Shrubs^  to  the  public. 

BaynoateTj  Jan.  1840. 


Art.  VI.     A  Year's  Culture  of  the  Hyacinth^  as  practised  at  Haarlem 
in  Holland,  beginning  xvith  the  Season  for  Plantings  in  October. 

(Translated  from  the  Verhandlungen  des  Vereins,"  &c.»  of  Frankfort  on  the 

Maine.    By  J.  L.) 

October,  —  The  Dutch  method  of  planting  bulbs  is  of  all 
methods  the  best.  The  whole  piece  of  ground  allotted  for  them 
is  divided  into  beds.  The  first  bed  is  dug  from  3  to  5  inches 
deep  (according  to  the  strength  or  kind  of  bulb  to  be  planted), 
and  this  (quantity  of  earth  that  is  dug  out  is  conveyed  to  the 
further  side  of  the  last  bed  in  the  piece  of  ground.  The  bed 
which  has  had  this  earth  taken  from  it  is  equally  raked,  and 
divided  into  rows,  when  the  bulbs  are  placed  gently  upon  it. 
The  second  bed  is  then  dug  out  in  like  manner,  and  the  earth 
which  is  taken  from  it  is  used  for  covering  the  bulbs  in  the  first 
bed ;  and  in  this  manner  they  proceed  to  the  last  bed,  which  is 
covered  with  the  earth  of  the  first  bed,  which  was  deposited 
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there.  When  there  is  but  one  bed  to  be  planted,  it  is  advis  - 
able,  ir  not  thought  too  much  trouble,  to  put  a  layer  of  sand 
where  the  bulbs  are  to  be  placed,  or  only  a  little  on  the  very 
spot  on  which  each  bulb  is  to  be  placed. 

With  regard  to  the  space  between  each  bulb,  eight  of  those 
that  are  capable  of  producing  flowers  are  planted  on  the  extent 
of  3 J  ft. ;  but  they  must  always  be  put  nearer  or  further  apart, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  bulbs.  Very  small  bulbs^  or 
those  not  capable  of  producing  flowers,  are  not  planted  singly, 
but  are  sown  in  rows,  as  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the 
sides  or  points  of  these  bulbs  are  next  the  ground. 

Those  kinds  which  grow  high  and  strong  should,  in  general, 
be  planted  the  deepest,  that  is,  5  or  6  inches  deep. .  Those  kinds 
that  grow  low  should  not  be  planted  so  deep ;  but  those  kinds 
which  are  liable  to  produce  an  excess  of  offsets  (Durchwachs) 
must  be  planted  the  deepest  of  all,  viz.  6  in.  Among  the  latter 
may  be  mentioned  in  particular  I'Amie  du  Coeur.  It  must 
also  be  particularly  observed,  that,  when  the  soil  is  stiff,  the 
bulbs  must  not  be  planted  so  deep  as  when  the  soil  is  light.  It 
can  be  best  ascertained  during  the  warm  days  in  spring,  if  the 
bulbs  have  not  been  planted  deep  enough ;  because,  when  that 
is  the  case,  the  leaves  begin  to  flag ;  while  those  that  are  too 
deep  in  the  soil  assume  a  yellowish  appearance.  They  then 
become  rather  smaller  than  larger,  and  have  a  withered  appear* 
ance.  Those  of  a  very  small  sort  are  generally  not  planted  so 
deep  as  the  other  kinds ;  such  as  la  Duchesse  de  Parma,  la  Mar- 
quise de  la  Coste,  le  Bonaparte,  le  Roi  Spheros,  le  Kaiser  Alex- 
andre, &c. 

The  weather  should  be  dry  during  the  time  of  planting.  If 
there  is  a  continuance  of  rain  after  a  space  of  fourteen  days,  it 
is  very  injurious ;  because,  as  the  germ  prevents  the  bulb  from 
being  completely  closed,  the  water  finds  its  way  in,  and  causes 
the  bulb  to  rot. 

Forced  hyacinths  should  be  planted  in  a  lighter  soil,  because 
it  makes  them  flower  sooner ;  and  those  bulos  which  are  diffi- 
cult to  flower,  or  which  are  apt  to  flower  late,  should  have  a 
light  dry  soil.  Care  must  be  taken,  as  already  observed,  that 
bulbs  are  not  planted  again  on  the  same  bed  for  the  space  of 
five  years;  and  every  year  a  change  of  soil  must  be  ^iven, 
either  lighter  or  stiffer ;  such  as,  if  the  previous  soil  had  been 
light,  it  should  now  be  very  light,  or  a  stiff  soil:  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  all  those  with  white  flowers  do  not  generally 
do  so  well  in  a  stiff  soil  as  most  of  those  with  blue  flowers,  and 
all  those  kinds  which  are  apt  to  have  the  rot  must  very  seldom 
be  planted  in  a  stiff  soil.  Yet  bulbs  which  are  grown  in  a  stiff 
soil  sometimes,  to  our  great  astonishment,  produce  beautiful 
flowers;  but  they  generally  perish  before  the  next  time  of  plant- 
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ing;  and  in  general,  when  you  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
plant  in  too  stiff  a  soil  (which  may  be  known  by  the  luxuriance 
of  the  leaves),  it  is  better  to  take  the  bulbs  up  before  they  have 
done  growing,  as  they  would  be  sure  to  become  wrinkled,  and 
perhaps  mouldy,  afterwards. 

Naoember  and  December.  —  These  are  the  principal  operations 
for  hyacinths  during  the  month  of  October ;  and  during  Novem- 
ber .  the  same  may  be  continued,  if  not  finished  in  October. 
The  weeds,  also,  must  be  all  taken  out  from  those  beds  where 
the  bulbs  are  planted  ;  and  the  beds  must  then  be  nicely  raked, 
and  made  ready  for  covering,  in  case  of  frost  in  December. 
This  covering  is  made  of  reeds,  and  the  covering  which  was 
used  for  the  former  year  is  now  put  under  the  new  one,  so  that 
the  whole  becomes  several  inches  thick.  There  is  a  covering 
also  on  the  sides  of  the  trenches,  fastened  down  by  means  of 
pegs.  When  there  is  a  continuance  of  rain,  the  trenches  are 
filled  with  water,  which  must  immediately  be  removed. 

January  and  February,  -—  During  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  the  ground  in  which  hyacinths  are  to  be  planted  in  the 
following  October  must  be  deeply  dug,  and  where  the  beds  are 
planted,  the  water  must  be  carefully  removed  from  the  trenches. 

March.  —  When  frost  is  no  longer  apprehended,  the  covering 
of  the  beds  may  be  taken  off;  but  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
remove  it  too  soon,  that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  put  it  on 
again.  After  all  the  beds  have  been  carefully  cleaned  and 
raked,  they  are  watered  with  a  mixture  of  cow-dung  and  water, 
which  forms  a  slight  crust  on  the  surface,  and  prevents  the 
wind  from  causing  any  irregularity  on  the  beds.  That  piece  of 
ground  which,  in  the  previous  months,  had  been  deeply  dug  and 
intended  for  hyacinths  the  next  year,  should  now  be  manured 
as  above  described,  with  four  wheelbarrowfuls  of  pure  cow-dung 
to  the  square  yard,  which  is  dug  in  1  ft.  deep. 

April. — Time  of  flowering.  At  this  time  the  plants  should 
be  carefully  examined,  to  see  if  by  any  accident  one  or  two  of  a 
different  kind  have  been  mixed  with  those  that  are  pure,  and  to 
mark  them  out.  After  the  bulbs  have  flowered,  the  flower-stalks 
should  be  cut  off,  to  make  the  leaves  grow  stronger,  and  laid  in  a 
place  where  they  can  do  no  injury ;  because,  should  they  be 
brought  again  to  the  hyacinth  beds,  they  would  cause  all  the 
bulbs  to  rot.  They  cannot  even  be  used  as  manure  for  trees,  &c. ; 
because,  if  they  are  not  poisonous,  they  at  least  always  contain 
a  corrosive  property,  and  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  the  month  of 
October  the  labourers,  after  working  five  or  six  hours  among 
them,  become  red  and  fiery  all  over,  and  are  in  very  great  pain 
during  all  this  month,  till  this  labour  terminates.  This  pain 
even  prevents  sleep. 

There  are  some  kinds,  and  particularly  those  that  have  small 
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bulbs  and  full  strong  flowers  (so  much  so,  that  the  flower  is  out 
of  proportion  with  the  bulb),  that  should  have  the  flower-stalk 
cut  ofi^  as  soon  as  the  flowers  have  expanded,  in  order  that  the 
plant  may  not  die  of  exhaustion.  Henri  IV.  belongs  to  this 
kind.     It  is  rather  expensive,  but  very  beautiful. 

A  strong  wind  after  flowering  is  very  injurious ;  because,  as 
the  bulbs  are  then  only  beginning  to  increase  in  size,  the  wind 
blowing  them  backwards  and  forwards  must  retard  their  gro^irth^ 
and  be  very  injurious  to  them  generally.  This  is  generally  ob- 
viated by  thick  edges  or  palings ;  and,  where  there  are  only  a 
few  beds,  they  can  be  protected  with  less  trouble. 

May.  —  Attention  must  be  paid  in  this  month  to  keep  the 
bulbs  free  of  weeds,  and  to  see  that  none  of  their  leaves  are 
hanging  down  here  and  there,  which  is  a  sign  that  the  bulbs 
have  not  been  deep  enough  planted. 

June.  —  Time  for  removal.  Those  bulbs  which  are  in  too 
stiff  a  soil  are  generally  taken  out  in  the  beginning  of  June^ 
while  they  are  still  increasing  in  size.  This  must  not  be  neg- 
lected ;  because,  although  they  may  appear  fine  large  '  bulbs, 
they  would,  if  suffered  to  exhaust  themselves,  either  wither  on 
the  drying-boards,  or,  for  the  most  part,  would  perish  the  fol- 
lowing year.  They  are  easily  known  by  their  very  luxuriant 
and  beautiful  growth  at  this  time  (the  bc^nning  of  June),  in  & 
soil  which  is  not  suflSciently  sandy,  or  contains  too  much  rich 
or  stiff  soil;  and  their  beautiful  growth  must  not  induce  you  to 
let  them  remain  longer  in  it,  as  mischief  would  be  sure  to  fol* 
low.  It  is,  indeed,  very  possible,  that  the  bulbs  may  afterwards 
shrivel  in  some  degree,  and  become  mouldy  by  being  disturbed 
while  they  are  increasing  in  size ;  but,  as  this  can  be  remedied 
by  cleaning  and  trimming  them  carefully,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
dreaded. 

Those  plants  which  are  only  moderately  luxuriant  may  re- 
main in  the  ground  till  the  end  of  June ;  but  die  usual  time  is 
the  middle  of  this  month.  A  yellow  or  withered  appearance  at 
the  tips  of  the  leaves  is  a  sure  sign  that  they  have  done  grow- 
ing; and,  when  this  is  the  case,  it  is  advisable  to  take  them  out* 
Dry  weather,  during  this  operation,  is  indispensably  necessary ; 
therefore,  when  there  is  not  a  continuation  of  fine  weather,  every 
moment  of  dry  weather  or  -sunshine  should  be  taken  advantage 
of;  but  in  very  warm  situations,  where  the  sun  has  too  great 
a  power  on  the  sand,  care  must  be  taken  that  those  bulbs 
which  are  taken  out  and  laid  on  the  ground  do  not  perish  by 
the  too  great  heat  of  the  sun.  In  that  case,  this  operation 
should  be  performed  in  the  morning. 

The  manner  of  taking  out  the  bulbs  in  Holland  is  nearly  as 
follows :  —  First,  all  the  leaves  are  pulled  up  in  the  same  way  as 
you  would  pull  out  weeds.     The  bulb  remains  in  the  ground. 
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and  the  leaves  break  off  exactly  at  the  point  or  summit  of  the 
bulby  which  it  is  very  necessary  to  preserve.  When  the  leaves 
are  removed,  the  bulbs  are  immediately  taken  out;  and  this 
must  not  be  delayed  even  to  the  following  day,  because,  when 
the  leaves  are  taken  away,  and  wet  weather  follows,  the  moisture 
penetrates  into  the  bulb  and  makes  it  sickly.  If  they  have 
been  planted  in  rows,  and  in  good  order,  they  are  easily  found 
again.  You  must  kneel  down  and  take  out  the  first  row,  and  so 
on  till  you  cometotheendof  the  bed,  laying  them  all  in  the  foot- 
path. When  the  bed  is  empty,  it  must  be  raked  smooth  all 
over,  and  a  strip  in  the  middle,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  broad, 
made  flat  and  firm  by  means  of  a  board  being  pressed  upon  it, 
or  the  back  of  a  spade.  On  this  smooth  part  of  the  bed  the 
bulbs  must  be  placed  in  rows,  keeping  each  sort  separate ;  but 
care  must  be  taken  at  all  times  to  lay  those  that  are  diseased  by 
themselves,  so  that  they  may  not  infect  the  others ;  and,  lest 
any  of  those  that  are  diseased  may  have  been  overlooked  when 
they  are  laid  to  dry,  they  should  be  so  placed  that  one  bulb  may 
not  touch  the  others.  It  often  happens,  when  the  leaves  are 
pulled  off,  as  above  described,  that  they  do  not  come  entirely 
from  the  point  of  the  bulb,  in  which  case  they  must  be  cut,  as 
tbejr  would  rot  off  afterwards,  and  run  the  risk  of  destroying  a 
whole  bed  of  bulbs  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  by  the  rotz. 
When  they  are  laid  on  the  strip  of  ground  to  dry,  the  root  ends 
of  the  bulbs  must  be  turned  towards  the  south,  as  by  this  means 
Ae  rays  of  the  sun  will  have  a  greater  effect  upon  them. 

When  the  bulbs  are  placed  on  the  strip  of  ground  along  the 
middle  of  the  bed,  the  earth  from  both  sides  is  thrown  over 
them  two  or  three  inches  thick.  The  Dutch  expression  for  this 
is,  lying  in  the  Kauil  (cool).  The  length  of  time  they  lie  in  the 
Kauil  depends  upon  circumstances.  If  the  bulbs  are  large  and 
well  grown,  they  should  only  lie  about  a  fortnight,  because  if 
they  are  kept  longer  in  it,  they  are  in  danger  of  having  the 
rotz;  but,  if  they  are  of  a  moderate  size,  they  should  remain  in 
it  three  or  four  weeks.  A  good  deal  also  depends  upon  the 
weather  ;  because  during  damp  weather,  or  when  it  varies  from 
moist  to  warm  weather,  they  must  all  be  taken  out  sooner,  so  as 
not  to  run  the  danger  of  a  very  serious  loss. 

There  are  two  artificial  methods  of  propagating  bulbs  in 
Holland :  one  is  by  means  of  crosscuts  (Kreuzschnttte),  the 
other  by  hollowing  out  the  bulb  (Hohlung).  Those  bulbs  that 
are  to  be  propagated  by  means  of  crosscuts  must  undergo  the 
operation  before  they  are  laid  in  the  Kauil, 

The  strongest  and  most  healthy  bulbs  must  be  chosen  for 
either  of  these  operations,  as  that  is  the  only  chance  of  obtain- 
ing young  healthy  bulbs.     Therefore,  when  you  select  bulbs  for 
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propagating,  and  are  convinced  that  they  are  perfectly  healthy, 
without  cutting  any  part  off,  make  four  crosscuts  in  the  root 
end  half-way  up  the  bulb,  after  which  the  bulbs  should  be  laid  in 
the  Kduily  and  taken  out  again  like  the  others. 

These  cuts  open  pretty  wide  the  same  autumn,  and  send  out 
young  bulbs  at  the  cut  scales.  They  must  then  be  planted  in 
this  state  by  themselves ;  and  the  next  year,  after  having  been 
dried  on  the  boards,  they  are  separated  and  trimmed.  While 
they  are  increasing  in  size,  very  little  foliage,  or  none  at  all,  ap- 
pears on  the  surface  of  the  bed,  as  the  old  bulb  has  no  longer 
any  influence,  and  the  young  ones  only  exert  their  strength  to- 
wards their  own  increase. 

The  manner  of  propagating  by  hollowing  out  the  bulb  shall 
be  treated  of  presently. 

July.  —  According  to  the  above-mentioned  treatment,  the  re- 
moval of  the  bulbs  from  the  Klcluil  takes  place  either  in  the 
beginning  or  the  middle  of  this  month.  You  must  take  care 
that  the  weather  is  fine,  so  as  not  to  run  the  risk  of  a  serious 
loss,  and  also  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  do  not  fall  for  too  great 
a  length  of  time  on  the  bulbs,  because  it  might  easily  happen 
that  great  injury  might  be  done,  particularly  between  eleven  and 
three  o'clock,  and  it  is  therefore  better  that  this  work  should  be 
performed  every  morning  between  five  and  eleven.  The  removal 
of  the  bulbs  from  the  Kduil  is  easily  understood.  The  two  or 
three  inches  of  earth  that  were  thrown  over  the  bulbs  are  raked 
ofi^,  when  the  bulbs  are  easily  taken  out;  they  are  then  laid  sepa- 
rately, so  that  the  air  and  the  sun  may  dry  them  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  hours.  They  are  afterwards  put  into  a  parchment 
sieve,  and  carefully  shaken,  which  frees  them  of  all  the  dry  roots 
and  scales.  If  the  sieve  is  not  of  parchment,  it  may  be  of  any 
soft  material,  and  the  sides  should  be  stuffed,  to  prevent  the  bulbs 
fi'om  sustaining  any  injury.  They  are  then  brought  into  the 
bulb-house  and  laid  on  the  drying-boards,  where  they  may  lie 
close  to  each  other,  but  not  on  each  other.  Whenever  the  bulbs 
are  handled,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  all  those  that  are 
diseased  or  dead,  and  particularly  those  that  have  the  rotz,  are 
removed  from  the  others. 

The  beds  which  are  now  empty  may  be  planted  with  vege-. 
tables. 

August.  —  Time  of  packing.  Those  bulbs  that  are  intended 
for  sale  must  be  selected  and  examined  as  above  mentioned,  to 
see  that  none  are  sickly  among  them.  If  this  month  be  not 
moist,  propagating  by  means  of  hollowing  out  the  bulb  may  be 
performed ;  but,  if  the  contrary,  it  must  stand  over,  and,  when 
this  is  the  case,  it  is  better  to  wait  till  the  following  August.  It 
is  very  desirable,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  healthy 
and  strong  bulbs  should  be  chosen  for  propagating,  as  it  not  only 
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insures  healthy  young  ones,  but  a  greater  number  of  them.  The 
manner  of  hollowing  out  the  bulb  is  as  follows :  — 

Place  your  thumb  on  the  root  end  of  the  bulb,  and  cut  round 
It  with  a  sharp  knife,  hollowing  out  the  plate  or  root  end  as  far 
as  the  middle  of  the  bulb,  and  when  the  knife  has  passed  in  a  cir- 
cular direction  round  the  bulb,  be  particularly  careful  to  take  it. 
out  again  where  the  incision  began,  or  rather  so  to  perform  this 
circular  cut,  that  the  plate  extending  half-way  into  the  bulb  may 
&U  out  of  itself.  As  this  operation  causes  a  great  deal  of  moiS'^ 
ture  to  flow  from  the  bulb,  and  also  a  great  degree  of  danger  of 
its  rotting  away,  it  is  therefore  very  advisable  that  it  should  not 
be  undertaken  during  moist  weather.  The  hollowed  out  part  of 
the  bulb  ought  not  to  be  touched  either  with  the  finger  or  any 
thing  else,  and  the  best  way  is  to  strew  a  dry  board  with  fine 
dry  sand,  to  lay  the  bulbs  upon  it,  and  to  turn  the  hollowed  out 
part  to  the  sun. 

The  sun  dries  them,  and  also  the  heart,  which  extends  as  far 
as  the  point  (Nase)  of  the  bulb,  and  which  was  not  removed 
when  the  bulb  was  hollowed  out,  but  now  becomes  detached  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  can  be  taken  away  with  a  chip  of  wood. 
When  the  hollowed  part  is  properly  dried,  some  shelves,  or  a 
stand,  should  be  prepared  in  a  very  dry  place,  and  strewed  with 
very  fine  and  dry  sand  1  in.  thick,  on  which  should  be  laid  the 
hollowed  out  bulbs  till  they  are  planted.  If  the  weather  is  dry, 
they  ought  to  have  air ;  but,  if  it  is  moist,  the  air  should  be 
excluded. 

In  some  places  the  hollowed  out  plates  are  used,  because  thesa 
also  produce  young  ones ;  but  they  are  in  general  not  much 
valued,  and  are  oflen  thrown  away,  as  the  young  bulbs  are  never 
vigorous. 

When  the  hollowed  out  bulbs  are  set  in  the  sun,  care  must  be 
taken  that  they  are  not  burnt  when  the  sun  is  too  hot,  in  which 
case  they  should  be  put  in  a  green- house  behind  the  sashes. 
They  must  be  looked  at  at  least  twice  a  day,  because  they  very 
soon  begin  to  rot ;  and,  if  this  is  neglected  for  one  or  two  days^ 
a  very  serious  injury  may  be  sustained. 

If  any  of  them  should  have  begun  to  rot,  the  part  should  be 
cut  off  if  possible,  and  the  bulb  replaced  in  the  sun  and  air ; 
but  still  an  injury  is  sustained,  as  the  number  of  young  bulbs 
will  be  diminished.  A  great  many  young  ones,  as  small  as  grains 
of  com,  are  found  on  the  scales  before  planting,  which  should 
be  planted  rather  sooner  than  any  of  the  others. 

When  this  kind  of  propagating  proves  successful,  a  great 
many  young  ones  are  obtained,  but  it  generally  takes  four  or 
even  five  years  to  bring  them  to  perfection  ;  whereas  those  that 
are  obtained  by  the  crosscuts  only  take  three  years,  but  not 
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nearly  so  many  young  ones  are  obtained.  Those  which  are 
raised  from  hollowing  out,  as  well  as  those  from  the  crosscuts, 
do  not  produce  any  leaves  on  the  surface  of  the  bed  the  first 
year.  Both  should  be  planted  separately,  in  a  suitable  part  of 
the  garden,  and  in  the  kind  of  earth  used  for  hyacinths. 

September,  —  Packing  should  go  on  during  this  month ;  and 
it  must  be  particularly  remembered  that  all  those  beds  on  which 
hyacinths  or  other  bulbs  are  to  be  planted  must  now  be  du^ 
l|  or  2  feet  deep,  so  that  planting  may  begin  in  the  following 
month.  These  beds,  which  had  been  already  dug  deep  in  the 
months  of  January  and  February,  and  in  which  (as  has  been 
mentioned)  the  dung  was  dug  1  ft.  deep,  were  cropped  with, 
vegetables  or  annuals  during  summer. 


Art.  VII.  Notice  respecting  some  new  hybrid  Primroses  raised 
between  the  Polyanthus  and  the  Chinese  Primrose.  By  James 
Seymour,  Kitchen-Gardener  to  the  Countess  of  Bridgewatcr,  at 
Ashridge. 

I  ENCLOSE  three  blossoms  of  seedling  PHmuls ;  one  a  fine  lilac,  which  was 
raised  between  a  dark  polyanthus  and  a  fringed  Chinese  primrose ;  and  the 
other  two,  shades  of  pale  lilac,  the  result  of  a  cross  of  the  pink  variety  of 
Chinese  primrose  with  the  white.  I  have  other  seedlinjp,  the  produce  of  a 
cross  between  the  common  primrose  and  Primula  sinensis ;  their  foliage  par- 
takes much  of  that  of  the  common  primrose,  but  they  have  not  yet  flowered. 

To  have  good  Primula  plants  to  bloom  early  in  the  autumn,  I  sow  the  seed 
about  the  middle  of  February,  in  alight  sandy  soil,  in  pans  well  drained,  placed 
in  a  frame  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  where  they  can  have  both  air  and  Hg^t. 
When  the  plants  come  up,  and  are  large  enough  for  potting,  1  prick  them  out 
into  smsdl  pots  in  a  compost  of  leaf-mould,  white  sand,  bog  soil,  virgin  loam, 
and  a  little  sheep's  dung,  mixed  all  well  together.  The  plants  are  kept  grow- 
ing, and  shifted  mto  larger  pots  as  they  require ;  taking  care  not  to  give  them 
too  large  a  pot  at  once,  and  to  keep  them  well  drained.  I  give  the  plmits  occa- 
sionally a  little  sheep-dung  water,  which  I  have  found  is  of  great  use.  They 
must  not  want  water  at  any  time,  and  yet  too  much  must  not  be  given  to 
them  at  once  ;  for,  if  the  soil  be  suffered  to  become  sodden  at  any  time,  the 
plants  are  apt  to  give  way  at  the  collar ;  and  if,  after  being  wet,  they  are  sud- 
denly dried,  and  exposed  to  a  hot  sun,  it  does  them  much  harm,  and  particu- 
larly if  they  are  in  bloom,  as  the  flowers  are  then  sure  to  fall  offl  When  I 
want  a  few  plants  more  bushy  than  usual,  and  to  flower  in  the  winter  and 
spring,  I  cut  the  flower  stems  out  in  the  autumn.  The  pots  ought  to  be 
pretty  well  filled  with  roots  before  the  winter ;  as  this  will  prevent  the  plants 
m>m  damping  ofi^.  I  likewise  make  a  sowing  in  June,  to  have  them  in  bloom 
late  in  the  spring;  always  selecting  the  best-shaped  flowers,  with  good  colour, 
and  frineed,  for  saving  seed  from.  I  generally  impregnate  the  pin-eyed  ones  hj 
taking  the  pollen  of  a  superior  rose-eyed  one  with  a  penknife,  and  putting  it 
upon  the  stigma  of  the  other ;  to  impregnate  the  rose-eyed  ones,  I  put  mjr 
mouth  to  the  flower,  and  gently  draw  my  breath,  and  return  it  into  the  bloom. 
If  I  want  a  fine  specimen  plant  in  bloom,  I  take  a  pair  of  grape  scissors  and 
thin  the  blooms,  as  well  &s  the  flower  stalks,  altogether. 

The  changeable-flowered  variety,  which  changes  from  a  pure  white  to  a  rosy 
pink,  had  9  flower  stems,  with  58  flowers  in  bloom,  ancf  71  buds ;  making  s 
total  of  129  buds.    Flowers  2  in.  in  diameter;  leaves  5  in.  each  way.     Plant 
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8  ft.  across,  and  8|  in.  in  height  (I  do  not  let  the  flower  stems  have  more 
than  one  to  two  trusses  of  blooms  on  each),  in  a  84-8ized  pot.   Feb.  28.  1839. 

The  dark-flowered  variety  had  7  flower  stems,  with  43  flowers  in  bloom, 
and  64  buds,  making  a  total  of  107  buds ;  average  size  of  the  blooms  14  in.  in 
diameter.  Plant  7^  in.  in  height ;  16  leaves  upon  the  plant,  5}  in.  each  way. 
Rose  eye.  Leaves  drooping,  and  very  much  cut ;  centre  stem  13  flowers  m 
bloom,  and  13  buds,  total  36  buds.  Plant  15  in.  across,  in  a  SS-sized  pot. 
Feb.  25.  1839. 

FrUhtden  Gardens,  Ashridge,  Great  Berkhanutead,  Jan.  10.  1840. 


Art.  VIII.   On  retaining  the  Tendril  of  the  Grape  Vine.   By  R.  T, 

In  the  remarks  which  have  come  within  my  reach,  on  the  culture  of 
grapes,  I  have  never  seen  any  thinff  respecting  the  propriety  of  retaining  or 
taking  off  the  tendril  or  dasper,  wnich  grows  on  the  bunch,  and  whicn,  if 
left  on,  usually  perishes.  I  mean  if  under  glass ;  as,  if  it  is  on  the  open  walls, 
it  will  be  frequently  found  to  twist  round  the  nails  or  shoots  of  the. vine, 
and  thus  support  the  bunch ;  but,  owing  to  the  bunches  hanging  down,  it 
seldom  happens  that  there  is  anything  within  the  reach  of  the  tendru  to  which 
it  can  clinj^  and  consequently  it  dies.  Whether  there  are  any  cidtivators 
who  endeavour  to  preserve  it,  considering  it  essential,  I  do  not  know ;  but,  as 
we  are  taught  to  believe  that  the  Great  Creator  has  made  nothing  in  vain,  I 
am  indincS  to  think  that  even  this  is  worthy  of  notice.  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  that  most  people  take  the  tendril  off;  as  some  say  it  draws  the  nourish- 
ment fit>m  the  bunch ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  otherwise :  and  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  it  at  this  time,  as  the  forcins  season  is 
coming  on ;  and,  if  hitherto  they  have  tdsen  no  notice  of  it,  they  wiU  (some  of 
them,  at  least)  I  hope,  turn  their  attention  to  it,  and  reporl{accordingly. 

I  have  taken  up  the  subject  in  consequence  of  hearing  a  person  say,  when 
walking  through  the  vinery,  and  seeing  the  tendrils  taken  off  without  any 
apparent  iiuury,  that  he  had  been  told  that  if  they  were  taken  off  the  bunches 
would  go  blind.  This  we  are  sure  would  not  be  the  result ;  but  I  would  ask, 
of  what  use  is  the  tendril,  when  at  so  early  a  stage  it  is  so  common  to  see  it 
wither  away  under  glass,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  out  of  doors,  and  able  to  lay 
bold  of  any  thing,  it  will  remain  with  the  bunch  through  every  stage,  growing 
with  its  growth,  and,  at  last,  ripening  with  it  ?  Not  wishing  the  above  re- 
mark to  be  useless,  I  paid  some  little  attention  to  it  through  the  summer,  by 
placinff  some  of  the  bunches  so  that  the  tendrils  should  come  in  contact  with 
the  wires  or  shoots,  and  in  some  cases  twisted  them  once  or  twice  round;  and, 
from  what  I  observed,  I  am  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  that  they  should  never 
be  taken  off:  but,  as  I  do  not  wish  any  one  to  believe  it  without  further 
proof,  I  hope  some  one  will  be  induced,  as  well  as  myself,  this  spring,  to  give 
It  a  fiiir  trial,  as  it  will  cause  but  little  trouble  and  may  be  useful. 

Mkldleiex,  Dee.  87.  1839. 


Art.  IX.  On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Alpine  Siratoberry  in  Pots, 
By  Jambs  Setmour,  Gardener  to  the  Countess  of  Bridgewater,  at 
Ashridge. 

I  sow  the  seeds  in  boxes,  about  the  middle  of  February,  in  a  light 
sandy  soil,  and  place  the  box  upon  a  flat  hot^water  pipe,  in  a  vinery,  where  it 
is  not  too  hot ;  taking  care  to  sow  the  seed  very  thin,  and  to  cover  it  very 
sfightly.  The  seed  should  be  saved  the  year  previous  to  sowing.  I  always  save 
my  own  seed,  from  some  of  the  lai)^est  and  earliest  fruit,  as  there  is  much  dif- 
fcn^ence  in  the  shape  and  size  of  this  kind  of  strawberry.    The  soil  I  use  is  a 
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mixture  of  loam,  leaf*mould,  cacumber-fioil,  and  white  sand,  well  incorporated 
togetiier.  The  plants  must  be  pricked  out  into  boxes^  and,  when  large  enough, 
potted  into  small  pots  well  dramed  ;  and  they  must  be  shifted  as  they  may 
require  it,  till  they  are  potted  into  24^  and  16-8ized  pots.  They  will  require 
to  De  smoked  frequently  to  destroy  the  aphides.  They  are  best  grown  under 
glass,  either  in  frames,  or  in  a  ymery  where  they  can  have  plenty  of  air  and 
light.  In  July  they  will  perhaps  require  to  be  placed  in  a  shady  place  out  in 
the  open  air  ;  the  pots  had  better  be  placed  upon  boards,  slates,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  to  prevent  the  roots  from  getting  through ;  and  occasionally  watered 
with  dung-water.  I  always  cut  off  the  runners,  and  likewise  the  flower  stems* 
till  about  August ;  and  I  find  that  the  fruit  is  much  improved  by  thinning  out 
a  portion  of  the  blooms  and  stems ;  and  by  attending  to  this  point  there  may 
be  good  fruit  from  September  to  January.  I  place  m  August  and  Septembor 
a  portion  of  the  plants  upon  a  peach-house  shelf,  where  they  have  always 
plenty  of  air  and  sun,  and  are  sheltered  from  heavy  showers  of  rain.  I  keep 
the  plants  upon  shelves  by  the  front  sashes  of  a  fig-house,  for  the  late  crops. 
In  1837,  by  this  method,  I  had  alpine  strawberries  particularly  fine,  and  till 
after  Christmas  ;  and  at  that  season  of  the  year  they  are  a  great  acquisition 
at  a  dinner  party.  I  gathered  a  very  nice  dish  on  the  31st  ult,  and  have  plants 
in  fruit  and  blossom  at  this  time,  10th  January,  1840. 

Alpine  Strawberriet  m  tlie  open  Ground, — The  plants  that  have  been  forced* 
I  have  planted  out  in  the  open  quarter  in  rows  2  ft.  6  in.  apart,  and  plants  2  ft. 
apart  in  the  rows,  in  the  spring  ;  the  ground  being  well  dunged  and  dug  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  previous.  At  the  time  of  planting  I  point  in  a  little  sand ; 
and  I  put  the  balls  entire  from  the  pots  into  a  trench  prepared  for  them.  The 
runners  must  always  be  taken  off;  and  also  the  flower  stems,  till  they  may  be 
wanted  for  finiit.  I  let  a  few  plants  go  to  flower,  and  ripen  fruit,  to  succeed 
the  other  sorts ;  so  that  I  have  had  strawberries  from  the  forced  plants 
^Keen's  seedline,  &c.),  till  thev  came  from  the  south  borders,  quarters,  north 
borders,  then  alpines ;  and,  when  they  were  killed  by  the  frost,  I  then  had 
my  plants  in  pots,  ready  to  succeed  them,  to  this  time.  I  have  saved  some 
seeu  from  the  alpines,  which  have  been  crossed  by  the  old  Carolina.  I 
gathered  from  112  ft,  of  rows  of  strawberry  plants,  56  pints  of  strawberries, 
besides  what  were  spoiled  with  rain,  &c.  I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  put 
straw,  fern,  &c.,  between  the  rows,  to  keep  the  fruit  clean ;  and,  if  there  were 
a  thin  board  to  stand  on,  the  ground  would  not  be  trodden  so  solid.  The 
plant  will  require  plenty  of  water  in  hot  weather. 
'   FrHhsden  Gardens,  Athridge,  Jan.  10. 1840. 


Art.  X.     On  the  Culture  of  the  Chicory  as  a  Winter  Salads 

By  James  Cuthill. 

The  specimen  of  chicory  root  which  I  exhibited  in  the  Horticultural  So* 
ciety*s  Rooms  in  December  was  15  in.  long,  and  of  proportionate  thickness } 
and  it  was  allowed  by  Dr.  Lindley  to  be  a  very  supenor  sort  of  chicory.  The 
doctor,  when  speaking  of  it,  observed  that  in  general  chicory  was  not  liked* 
on  account  of  its  being  so  very  bitter ;  the  same  was  stated  by  Mr.  Johnson* 
at  a  lecture  he  gave  at  Kennington  Horns :  but  not  a  single  gardener  knew 
it  in  either  of  the  rooms,  and  some  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was  a  bad 
specimen  of  a  white  carrot.  Now,  I  grew  chicory  for  four  years  at  Dyrham 
Fark,  and  it  was  very  much  liked  by  all  the  family,  and  no  one  prided  himself 
more  on  a  good  salad  than  Captain  Totter;  and,  on  company  days,  the 
empty  salad  bowl  showed  how  much  it  was  liked  by  the  company,  rfow,  I 
have  another  proof  that  chicory  is  not  disliked  on  accounf'of  its  bitterness* 
and  that  is,  my  friend  Mr.  Cockbum  at  Kenwood  has  crown  it  for  some 
years,  and  his  noble  master  very  much  approves  of  it ;  and  I  am  sure  the  per- 
sons who  partake  of  this  salad  at  Kenwood  oliist  be  very  numerous.     I 
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hope  the  above  proofs  will  induce  gardeners  to  give  the  chicory  a  fair  trial, 
nai 


reignen  great  credit,  and  condemn  the  same  article  in  England  ?  No,  no ;  it  is 
the  gardener's  &ult.  My  time  of  sowing  chicory  is  about  the  first  of  June, 
either  by  broadcast  or  drills.  When  the  plants  are  up,  thin  them  to  1  ft. 
apart,  and  keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds ;  take  the  roots  up  in  November, 
and  lay  them  by  exactly  like  beet  roots.  When  the  endive  is  over,  plant 
your  chicory  in  16-«ized  pots,  five  in  each  pot.  pover  the  plants  over  with 
S^sized  pots.  Exclude  all  air,  place  them  in  a  forcing-nouse  or  frame, 
and  each  pot  will  afford  three  or  four  cuttings.  Experience  will  soon 
teach  how  many  pots  will  be  required.  A  dark  mushroom-house,  where  a 
fire  is  kept,  is  excellent  for  growing  chicory,  without  a  border  made  on  pur- 
pose ;  a  cellar  is  also  a  good  place  for  growing  the  main  supply  for  spring,  but 
It  will  not  do  to  trust  to  a  cellar  for  an  early  crop,  it  being  too  cold.  I  grew 
chicory  in  a  cellar  at  Dyrham  Park,  and  the  produce  was  immense  in  ]v£irch 
and  April,  from  two  to  three  hundred  roots.  I  have  saved  the  true  sorts  of 
chicory,  and  shall  have  a  good  supply  of  seed  for  1841. 
Love  JValk,  Denmark  Hilly  Camberwell,  Jan.  1840. 


Art.  XI.     On  the  Culture  of  Seymour's  Superb  White  Celery. 

By  James  Seymour. 

This  cdery,  raised  by  my  &ther  in  1830,  is  noticed  in  the  Gardener^s  Ma» 
gjBBdne  for  1839,  p.  96.,  where  the  dimensions  and  weight  to  which  it  has  been 
grown  are  mentioned.  I  sow  the  seed  for  the  first  crop  in  the  first  week  in 
February,  in  boxes  filled  with  light  rich  loam ;  the  top  soil  being  finely  sifted. 
I  place  them  on  a  flue  in  a  pine-pit,  taking  care  that  the  soil  does  not  get 
dry.    When  the  plants  are  npe,  I  remove  the  boxes  to  a  vinery.    When  the 

Slants  are  in  rough  leaf,  I  have  them  pricked  into  a  fi*anie,  placed  on  a  slight 
ot-bed«  As  soon  as  they  are  5  or  6  inches  high,  and  sufficiently  hardened, 
I  finally  plant  them  out  in  the  trenches,  9  in.  apart,  in  a  mixture  of  fresh 
loam,  rotten  duns,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sheep-dung.  The  second  crop  I 
sow  the  first  week  in  March,  and  treat  them  in  a  similar  manner. 

I  have  my  trenches  made  2  ft.  wide,  1  ft.  deep,  and  8 f^.  apart  from  centre  to 
centre.  They  are  thrown  out  in  the  autumn  for  my  first  crop ;  and  I  then 
occupy  the  ridges  with  hand-elass  cauliflowers  for  mv  main  crop.  I  have  the 
trenches  thrown  out  about  Christmas,  and  occupy  tne  ridses  with  early  peas, 
from  which  I  have  had  the  finest  crops  I  ever  saw.  The  trenches!  nave 
made  as  near  a  water  tank  as  possible,  that  they  may  receive  an  abundant 
supply  during  summer,  for  without  this  fine  celery  cannot  be  grown. 

I  dug  up  two  heads  of  Seymour's  superb  white  celeiy  on  September 
12.  1839,  which  weighed,  when  dressed  for  table,  4^ lb.  Iwo  heads,  on  the 
19th  of  November,  4^  lb.,  ready  dressed.  By  supenor  cultivation  it  has  been 
grown  much  finer  than  I  have  grown  it.  Mr.  J.  Kingston,  mentioned  in  your 
vol.  for  1839,  p.  96.,  has  grown  it,  averaging  the  weight  of  each  head,  and 
taking  two  rows  of  24  yds.  in  length  each  row,  from  9  lb.  to  10  lb.  afler  the 
soil  and  outside  leaves  have  been  taken  off.  Mr.  G.  Seymour  (a  cousin  of 
mine)  lias  grown  it  rather  larger,  the  plants  in  both  cases  being  receivckl  direct 
from  my  father. 

One  great  advantage  of  growing  this  celery  is,  that  it  is  never  hollow  in  the 
leaf-stalk,  and  is  less  liable  to  run  than  any  other  I  have  heard  of.  Last  year, 
out  of  two  rows,  each  30  yds.  long,  planted  from  the  first  sowing,  I  had  but 
three  plants  run.  The  red  sort  does  not  stand  so  well  as  the  white  for  an 
early  crop,  but  much  better  for  a  late  one ;  it  being  more  hardy  and  equally 
fine  in  flavour. 
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This  sort  has  been  grown  by  our  family  for  nine  or  ten  years,  and  by  a 
few  friends  who  have  received  plants  from  us  in  the  spring,  not  having  seed  for 
distribution.  It  is  rather  shy  in  producing  seed ;  I  believe  my  father  has 
not  been  able  to  save  any  for  several  years,  which  is  one  reason  the  sort  is  so 
little  known,  and  so  sparingly  given  to  the  public,  and  until  last  year  it  was  not 
to  be  had  of  any  seeasman.  Messrs.  Brown,  at  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  had 
a  small  quantity  of  seed  of  the  red  sort;  and  Mr.  J.  Lane,  nursen'man  and  seeds- 
man of  Oreat  Berkhamstead,  Herts,  informs  me,  he  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  save  a  small  quantity  of  seed  of  the  white  sort,  by  planting  a  few  plants  given 
to  him  by  me  on  a  south  ^border,  and  he  intends  sending  it  out  this  spring 
f^t  %i.  6d.  per  packet, 

1  hope  my  brother  gardeners  will  endeavour  to  procure  this  sort  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  save  seed  fix>m  it,  so  that  it  may  soon  get  into  the  hands  of  all 
seedsmen. 

KUcheT^Garden,  Athridge^  Dec,  1839. 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.     Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardeningf  Agriculture^  Botany , 
Rural  Architecture^  Spcy  lately  published^  with  some  Account  qf 
those  considered  the  more  interesting* 

The  Theory  of  Horticulture ;  or,  an  Attempt  to  Explain  the  Principal  Ope^ 
raOont  of  Gardening  upon  Physiological  Princmlet.  "By  John  Lindley,  Ph.D. 
F.R.S.,  &C.    8vo,  pp.  387,  numerous  woodcuts.     London,  1840. 

The  name  of  the  author  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  excellence  of  this 
\^ork,  which  will  henceforth  be  considered  essential  to  the  library  of  every 
gardener,  young  and  old.  It  combines  the  essence  of  all  that  has  been  written 
by  Mr.  Knight  on  vegetable  physiology,  and  of  much  that  has  appeared  in 
Other  works,  foreign  and  domestic,  together  with  the  author's  experience, 
observation,  and  reasoning.  This  book,  Dr.  Lindley's  Introduction  to  Botany^ 
Kollar*s  Insects,  and  the  Second  Part,  containing  the  Natural  Arrangement, 
of  our  Hortus  Britannicus,  form  a  garden  library  that  may  be  said  to  contain 
the  essence  of  every  other  book  that  a  gardener  can  want. 

A  TVeatise  on  Insects  injurious  to  Gardeners,  Foresters,  and  Farmers,  By 
Vincent  KoUar,  Curator  of  the  Royal  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  at 
Vienna,  and  Member  of  many  learned  Societies.  Translated  from  the 
.  German,  and  illustrated  with  engravings,  by  J.  and  M.  Loudon.  With 
Notes  by  J.  O.  Westwood,  Esq.,  F.L.8.,  &c,,  Secretary  to  the  Entomo- 
logical Society.     Small  8vo,  pp.  377,  numerous  woodcuts.    London,  1840. 

We  have  announced  this  work  as  forthcoming  in  our  preceding  volume,  and 
also  strongly  recommended  it  there,  havine  perused  great  part  of  it  in  manu- 
script. 'Ae  treatise  is  exceedingly  valuable  in  itself  from  the  many  original 
observations  which  it  contains,  and  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
work  whatever  ;  and  this  value  is  greatly  increased  to  the  English  reader  by 
the  notes  of  Mr.  Westwood ;  and  to  the  practical  gardener,  forester,  and 
farmer,  by  the  numerous  and  beautiful  wooa-enffrevings.  The  value  of  the 
word  to  practical  men  may  be  judged  of  by  the  Allowing  summary  of  its  con- 
tents :  — 

Introduction.  On  the  advantages  of  studying  entomology  by  the  gar- 
dener, agriculturist,  and  forester,  and  on  the  method  of  doing  so.  Sketch 
of  insects,  and  their  classification,  transformations,  food,  distribution  and 
habitat,  uses,  means  of  defence  against. —  Section  I.  Subsect.  1.  Insects 
which  do  not  live  on  the  body,  but  are  troublesome  from  their  attacks  on 
man,  containing  13  articles.  8.  Insects  which  live  on  domestic  animals, 
containing  9  articles.     3.  Insects,   not    parasitical,  but  which  sometimes 
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attack  domestic  animals,  contmning  one  article  on  the  Hungarian  gnat.  4. 
Insects  which  injure  bees,  containing  6  articles.  —  Section  II.  Insects  which 
injure  grain  in  a  growing  state,  and  in  the  granary;  and  which  are  ii^jurious  to 
meadows,  fodder  plants,  and  culinary  y^etables.  Subsect.  1.  Insects  which 
injure  grain,  containing  11  articles.  2.  Insects  iiyurious  to  meadows,  contain- 
ing 4  articles.  3.  Insects  injurious  to  culinary  vegetables,  containing  20 
articles.  —  Section  III.  Insects  which  injure  the  vine,  green-house,  and  hot- 
house plants,  orchards,  and  woods.  Subsect.  1.  Insects  which  injure  the 
vine,  containing  6  articles.  2.  Insects  which  particularly  injure  green-house 
and  hot-house  plants,  containing  11  articles.  3.  Insects  injurious  to  fruit 
trees,  containing  37  articles.  4.  Insects  which  are  destructive  to  woods  and 
forests.  A.  Insects  destructive  to  deciduous  trees,  containing  4  articles.  B« 
Insects  destructive  to  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  containing  20  articles. 

If  we  were  asked  what  book  we  would  recommend  to  a  young  gardener  to 
study  entomology  as  a  science,  we  should  recommend  the  elementary  works  ot 
Mr.  Westwood  and  Mr.  Ingpen ;  but,  if  the  question  were  how  to  get  a  pnu> 
tical  knowledge  of  insects,  and  the  mode  of  defeating  their  attacks,  without 
much  study  of  technicalities,  we  should  unquestionably  recommend  Kollar, 
as  by  far  the  best  book  for  the  practical  gardener,  forester,  and  farmer,  hitherto 
published  in  the  English  language.  This  work,  and  Dr.  Lindley's  Theory  ^ 
Horiiculiure,  are  two  of  the  best  gardening  books  that  have  been  published 
for  several  years. 

Annual  Flovoer  Seedi  sold  by   £.  Sang  and  Sons,  Nursery  and  Seedsmen. 
Square  12mo,  pp.  14.     Kirkcaldy,  1840. 

Frvii  TVeet  grown  by  £.  Sang  and  Sons,  Nursery  and  Seedsmen.    Square 
12mo,  pp.  19.     Kirkcaldy,  1839. 

Seeds  and  Implements  sold  by  E.  Sang  and  Sons,   Nursery  and  Seedsmen, 
pp.  35.     Kirkcaldy,  1840. 

A  lAst  of  Geraniums  cultivated  and  sold  by  E.  Sang  and  Sons.    4to.    Kirk- 
caldy, 1840. 

We  received  the  above  little  books  under  a  cover,  open  at  both  ends  like 
those  put  on  newspapers,  with  the  words  "  Paid  —  under  2  oz."  at  the  top 
of  the  cover,  and  the  words  **  E.  Sang  and  Sons'    Catalogues  for   1840, 

Krinted  at  the  bottom.    The  package  was  pre-paid  4</.    We  mention  this  as  a 
int  to  other  nurserymen. 

The  Catalogue  of  Annuals  is  got  up  with  ^reat  taste.  There  is  a  table  of 
packets  from  No.  1.  to  No.  8.,  varying  in  pnce  from  6(2.  to  16#. ;  the  first 
containing  four  '*  of  the  prettiest  sorts,"  and  the  last.  No.  8.,  containing  one 
hundred  **  of  the  prettiest  sorts,"  which,  at  16«.,  is  less  than  %d.  a  sort.  The 
names  of  the  100  are  given,  and  aflerwards  229  sorts  of  annuals  are  shortly 
described.  We  have  no  doubt  that  half  a  dozen  seeds  of  the  whole  of  these 
229  sorts  might  be  obtained  for  2/.  and  that  they  would  not  weigh  more  than 
a  prepaid  fourpenny  letter.  So  great  a  number  of  sorts  would  make  a  magni- 
ficent display  in  a  flower-garden,  without  the  aid  of  either  perennials  or  bulbs ; 
and  the  beauty  of  annuab  is,  that  they  will  grow  and  flower  in  all  climates 
from  the  frigid  to  the  torrid  zone. 

The  Fruit  Tree  Catalogue,  by  means  of  abbreviations,  and  a  colnmn  of 
remarks,  contains  a  great  deal  of  information,  and  the  selection  of  fruits  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  Scotland. 

The  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Implements  contuns  a  Kitchen-garden  Kalendar, 
arranged  on  one  side  of  a  folding'  leaf  about  the  size  of  an  octavo  page,  which 
is  a  model  of  comprehensiveness  and  condensation.  The  Catalogue  of  Im- 
plements is  the  most  complete  one  which  we  have  ever  seen.  It  contains  about 
150  articles,  with  their  prices  varying  Crom  3ef.,  the  price  of  a  common  dibble, 
to  22f .  that  of  a  brass  syringe.  Messrs.  Sang's  example,  we  trust,  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  many  other  nurserymen,  and  prove  beneficial  to  all. 
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Appendix  to  the  Fhrit  Twenttf-ihree  Volumes  of  Edwards* t  Botanical  Register  ; 
consisting  of  a  complete  Alphabetical  and  Systematical  Index  of  Names^  Syno^ 
nymes,  and  Matter,  adjusted  to  the  present  State  of  Systematical  Botany; 
together  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Vegetation  of  the  Swan  River  Colony.  With 
nine  coloured  Plates,  containing  eighteen  coloured  Figures  of  Plants,  and  with 
four  Woodcuts.  By  John  Lindlev,  Ph.  D.,  F.R.S.  and  L.8.,  Professor 
of  Botany  in  University  College,  London,  &c.&c.  8vo,  pp.  68.  London, 
1839. 

This  work  is  most  interesting  on  account  of  its  letterpress,  and  the  very 
beautiful  coloured  plates  by  which  it  is  illustrated ;  and,  as  containing  an  Index 
to  the  whole  of  the  Botanical  Register,  it  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  possessors  of  that  work,  and  indeed  to  botanists  generally.  We  have 
only  therefore  to  repeat  the  strong  recommendations  which  we  gave  of  it  in 
our  preceding  volume. 

A  Flora  of  North  America  ;  contamng  abridged  Descriptions  of  all  the  known  m- 
digenous  and  naturalised  Plants  growing  north  of  Mexico  ;  arranged  according 
to  the  Natural  System.  By  John  Torrey  and  Asa  Gray.  Parts  L  and  If. 
8vo,pp.360.     New  York,  1838. 

This  work  is  to  consist  of  three  closely  printed  8vo  volumes  of  about  550 
pages  each.  The  first  volume  will  comprise  tne  exogenous  polypetalous  plants, 
and  of  it  two  parts  have  already  appeared.  Judging  from  these  parts,  and  the 
hkh  reputation  of  the  authors,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  work 
wfil  be  worthy  of  the  present  state  of  scientific  and  practical  botany  in  Ame- 
rica. In  the  two  parts  before  us,  we  are  happy  to  observe  a  disposition  to 
simplify  and  combine,  rather  than  to  multiply  species  and  varieties.  The  re- 
ductions which  have  taken  place  in  the  genera  Fltis,  Ampel6psi8,  and  espe- 
cially iShiis,  are  in  our  opinion  extremely  judicious.  Those  in  Fltis,  we  think, 
might  even  have  been  carried  farther.  After  this  Flora  is  completed,  the  next 
prand  step  of  the  Americans  will  be  to  collect  all  the  plants  of  their  country 
mto  one  garden,  and  there  cultivate  and  studv  them ;  but  this  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  done  soon  in  a  new  country,  when  it  has  not  yet  been  done  in 
Kurope.  In  the  meantime  the  botanists  of  every  country  will  hail  the  appear- 
ance of  this  new  Flora  of  North  ATnerica  with  satisfaction,  and  anxiously  desire 
its  completion. 

Otia  Hispanica,  seu  Delectus  Plantarum  rariorum  aut  nondum  rke  notarum 
per  Hispanias  sponte  nascentium,  Auctore  Philippo  Barker  Webb.  Par- 
tus I.  **  A  Selection  of  the  rarer  or  imperfectly  known  Plants  indigenous 
to  Spain.  By  Philip  Barker  Webb."  1839.  Fol.  pp.  8 ;  five  folio  plates, 
besiaes  an  ornamental  title.    Paris,  Brockhouse ;  London,  Coxhead. 

The  plates  are  of  H6\cu8  csspitosus  Boiss,,  Artemisia  granatensis  Boiss.^ 
Cftisus  tribracteol^tus  Webb,  Adenocarpus  Boissieri  Webb,  and  Salsdla  ge- 
nistoldes  Poir,  A  page  of  letterpress  is  devoted  to  the  description  of  each 
species ;  and,  in  p.  6, 7, 8.,  there  is  a  revision  of  the  Chenopodiacese  of  Spain. 
Adenocarpus  Boissieri  being  found  between  4000  fl.  and  5000  ft  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  along  with  Picea  Pinsdpo,  will,  in  all  probability,  prove  as 
hardy  as  that  species  in  British  gardens. 

Bayldon*s  Art  of  valuing  Rents  and  TVlages,  and  the  Tenants  Right  on  entering 
and  quitting  Farms,  explained  by  several  Spedniens  of  Valuations,  and  Re- 
morks  on  the  Cultivation  pursued  on  Soils  in  di^erent  Situations.  Adapted 
to  the  Use  of  Landlords,  Land- Agents,  Appraisers,  Farmers,  and  Tenants, 
Fifth  edition,  rewritten  and  enlarged.  By  John  Donaldson.  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1840. 

Bayldon's  Rents  and  Tillages  have  been  many  years  before  the  public,  and  the 
work  may  now  be  said  to  be  rewritten  by  one  of  the  best  practical  agriculturists 
in  the  country.    Mr  Donaldson  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Scotland,  and  has 
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had  the  management  of  large  farms,  and  extensive  estates,  such  as  those  of 
Loudon  Castle  in  Ayrshire,  and  Donnington  Park  in  Leicestershire,  both  in 
Scotland  and  England.  The  excellent  forms  for  account-books  which  he  has 
giyen  at  the  end  of  this  volume  are  so  superior  to  those  generally  published, 
that  we  consider  them  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 

ElemenU  of  Agriculittral  Chemistry  ;  in  a  Course  of  Lectures  fir  the  Board  of 
Agricuiture,  deUvered  between  1802  and  1812.  By  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
Bart.,  L.L.D.,  F.R.S.,  Foreign  Associate  of  the  Institute  of  France,  &c. 
The  sixth  edition.    8vo.    London,  1839. 

A  standard  work,  brought  down  to  the  present  time  by  Dr.  Davy,  ihk 
author's  brother.  Any  recommendation  of  this  volume  is  altogether  unne- 
cessary. We  are  glad  to  see  it  in  a  form  and  at  a  price  which  will  render  it 
purchasable  by  those  who  have  hitherto  not  been  able  to  procure  it. 

The  SLttA  Annual  Report  of  the  Royal  Comwail  Polytechnic  Society,  1838. 
8vo,  pp.  204,  seven  plates.     Falmouth. 

Though  this  volume  contains  articles  chiefly  interesting  to  the  engineer,  yet 
there  are  some  which  concern  the  gardener  and  the  former.  Among  these  is 
Polkinhom's  machine  for  cleansing  corn.  This  machine  consists  of  two  parts : 
first,  a  vertical  axis,  carrying  a  stone  which  revolves  in  a  wire  sieve,  and  has 
an  opening  in  the  centre  for  the  com  to  pass  through  ;  and,  secondly,  a  simi- 
lar axis,  carrying  a  very  thickly  haired  brush.  The  corn  is  conducted  to  the 
rubbing-stone  by  a  sloping  screen,  kept  in  motion ;  which,  in  its  passage,  se» 
parates  the  larger  particles  of  dirt  from  the  com.  The  com  is  then  mbbed 
in  its  passage  under  and  round  the  stone  ;  after  which  it  is  mbbed  in  the  brush 
sieve,  and  passed  through  it,  thus  becoming  thoroughly  cleansed  from  smut 
and  other  impurities.  An  easy  means  of  recording  the  state  of  the  weather  is 
given  by  our  esteemed  correspondent  Mr.  Sopwiui,  which  is  very  ingenious ; 
and  Bain's  Duplicator,  a  simple  and  correct  apparatus  for  copying  plans,  mapa 
drawings,  &c.,  is  descnbed. 

Gatherings  from  GravC'Vards,  particularly  those  of  London;  with  a  concise  Hisr 
tory  cf  the  Modes  of  Interment  among  different  Nations^  from  the  earliest 
Periods :  and  a  Detail  of  dangerous  and  fatal  Results  produced  by  the  unwise 
and  revolting  Custom  of  inhuming  the  Dead  in  the  mtdst  of  the  Living.  By 
6,  A.  Walker,  Surgeon.    8vo,    London,  1840. 

This  is  a  book  of  extraordinary  interest ;  detmline  facts,  incredible,  if  they 
were  not  proved  beyond  a  doubt.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  our  present 
and  past  mode  of  burying  the  dead  has  been  a  vast  and  constantly  operating 
cause  of  disease  and  death  for  centuries ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  his  work 
without  agreeing  with  him.  His  book,  indeed,  ought  to  be  read  by  every 
clergyman ;  and,  as  gardeners  are  frequently  called  on  to  lend  their  assistance 
in  la^ng  out  cemeteries,  they  also  ought  to  peruse  it.  We  certainly  think 
that  It  will  have  some  influence  on  the  government ;  and  we  most  ardently 
desire  that  it  may,  without  loss  of  time,  be  the  means  of  doing  away  alto- 
gether the  practice  of  having  burial  grounds  in  towns  or  cities,  and  that  of 
burying  in  churches,  either  in  town  or  country.  We  conclude  with  a  short 
extract,  and  our  warmest  commendations :  — 

**  The  customs  of  different  nations  respecting  interment  show  that  in  eyery 
country  danger  was  apprehended  from  the  proximity  of  the  dead  to  the  living. 
Expenence  iustified  the  apprehension  ;  and  the  French  government  stands 
preeminent  in  its  arrangements  to  secure  the  health  and,  consequently,  the 
nappiness  of  its  members.  The  dead  interred  within  their  cities  have  been 
removed  ;  public  cemeteries  have  been  established  at  a  distance  from  towns ; 
sanatory  laws  have  been  enacted  and  rigidly  enforced.  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
Taniayand  a  few  other  states,  have  followed  the  example;  but  England  yet 
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retains  within  the  bosom  of  her  population  the  germs,  the  nuclei,  of  diseases; 
the  food,  if  not  the  principles,  of  malignant  epidemics.  To  what  cause  is  this 
fiupineness  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  to  be  attributed/' 
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The  Penny  Posl,  as  a  Gardening  Measure, —  We  cannot  sufficiently  express 
our  gratitude  to  Mr.  Hill  for  having  devised  thin  measure,  and  to  the  present 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Baring,  for  having  carried  it  into  execu- 
tion in  such  a  prompt,  straight-forward,  and  efficient  manner.  What  we 
especially  admire  in  the  carrying  of  it  into  execution  is,  that  no  exclusive 
privileges  have  been  reserved  for  any  class,  from  the  sovereign  to  the 
meanest  subject.  The  humblest  journeyman  gardener  may  now  send  a  letter 
as  cheaply  as  the  peer  or  M.  P.  his  master.  But  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  new  system  of  postage  are  not  confined  to  the  mere  cheapness  of 
letters.  By  introducing  the  principle  of  charging  by  weight,  money  may  be 
sent  to  any  amount,  and  in  any  intermediate  sum  between  a  fourpenny-piece 
and  a  five  pound  note,  A  journey  man  gardener  in  London  may  enclose  a  half- 
crown  to  his  parent  in  the  remotest  corner  of  Ireland  for  8(/.,  and  five  or  six 
packets  of  seeds  may  be  sent  any  where  for  Id,  Indeed,  with  respect  to 
seeds,  if  a  little  trouble  were  taken  by  the  sender,  several  hundreds  of 
sorts  might  be  sent  to  any  distance  within  the  British  Islands  for  a  penny, 
thus :  —  Take  a  sheet  of  letter  paper,  and  with  a  rule  and  pencil  divide  the 
second  page  into  squares  of  half  an  inch  each,  leaving  a  margin  all  round 
the  page  of  half  an  inch.  This  will  give  238  squares  for  as  many  difierent 
Idnds  of  seeds.  On  the  first  page,  at  the  back  of  each  square,  write  a  number ; 
and  on  the  fourth  page  write  a  list  of  the  numbers,  and  the  kinds  of  seeds  to 
be  placed  on  each  square.  Then,  having  the  seeds  ready,  and  also  some 
paste  or  gum  water,  put  a  coating  of  paste  or  gum  over  one  row  of  squares, 
and  place  a  few  seeds  of  the  kinds  corresponding  to  the  numbers  and  list  on 
each  square,  gently  pressing  them  down  so  that  they  may  stick  in  the  paste 
or  gum.  Having  covered  all  the  squares  in  this  manner,  paste  or  gum  the 
margin  which  was  left  all  round,  and  also  paste  or  gum  the  opposite  or  third 
page.  Then  gently  press  the  two  pages  together,  so  as  to  retain  all  the  seeds 
m  their  places;  and  fold  up  the  letter,  and  put  it  in  an  envelope.  If  the 
sender  is  accustomed  to  write  a  small  hand,  the  names  might  be  written  on 
the  squares  instead  of  the  numbers,  and  a  list  and  envelope  rendered  unne^ 
cessary.  The  posta^  of  a  letter,  so  charged,  if  prepaid,  will  not  exceed  a 
penny.  We  have  tried  it  to  the  extent  of  seventy-three  kinds  of  annuals, 
which  we  happened  to  have  by  us,  and  which  we  sent  on  January  llth  to  our 
correspondent  Dr.  Edmonston  at  Barasound,  in  the  Shetland  Islands.  When 
the  letter  arrives,  it  is  not  necessary  to  separate  the  pages,  and  pick  out  the 
seeds.  Tallies  with  numbers  or  names  being  prepared,  each  square  may  be 
clipped  ofi"  by  itself  and  sown,  paper,  seeds,  ana  paste  together ;  the  moisture 
of  tne  soil  will  soon  release  the  seeds,  and  the  gum  or  paste  will  serve  as 
nourishment  to  them. 

Scions  and  cuttings  may  be  sent  in  letters,  being  previously  painted  over 
with  a  wash  of  paste  mixed  with  loam,  to  prevent  evaporation  ;  and  even 
roots  and  young  plants,  not  even  excepting  dahlia  roots  or  sets  of  choice 
sorts  of  potatoes.  Dried  specimens  mav  also  be  sent  from  one  botanist  to 
another  to  a  ^eat  extent,  even  for  M.,  the  dimensions  of  the  letter  containing 
them  not  being  larger  than  that  of  an  octavo  page.  To  nurserymen  and 
florists  the  new  sj^stem  will  be  of  unmense  advantage,  by  enabling  them  to  send 
their  catalogues  in  every  direction ;  while  collectors  of  plants  receiving  such  ca- 
talogues, when  they  see  a  kind  mentioned  in  them  of  which  they  are  doubtful* 
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may  write  for  a  specimen,  or  for  a  scion,  or  for  seeds.  Another  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  system,  is,  that  by  means  of  the  adhesive  stamp  the  sender  of 
a  letter  may  not  only  nay  it,  bnt  enclose  a  stamp  in  order  to  pa^^  the  answer, 
and  thus  make  sure  oi  it.  For  example,  A  sees  a  partieular  yariety  of  turnip 
seed  advertised  by  B,  a  seedsman  in  Aberdeen  ;  be  encloses  a  shilling  and  a 
fourpenny  stamp,  and  begs  to  have  a  shilling's  worth  of  the  seed  of  this 
tamip  by  retiu*n  of  post.  In  short,  the  sources  of  benefit  and  enjoyment 
of  the  penny  post  as  a  ^dening  measure  are  too.  numerous  to  describe,  even 
limiting  our  views  to  Britain ;  but,  whei>  we  consider  that  other  civilised  coun- 
tries speedily  imitate  all  our  leading  measures,  the  benefits  which  will  arise 
from  the  penny  post  may  be  smd  to  be  universal.  —  Cond, 

Oatknest  Flaggtone^^^ThiA,  promises  to  be  the  best  flagstone-  for  paths  in 
hot-houses,  where  stone  is  used  for  that  purpose,  and  for  the  walks  of  kitchen 
or  flower  gardens.  Its  advantage  over  every  other  kind  of  stone  at  present 
used  for  foot  pavements  is,,  that  it  does  not  absorb  moisture  either  from  the 
ground  beneath,  or  from  &e  atmosphere  above;  in  consequence  of  which, 
dust  or  dirt  never  adheres  to  it^.and  therefore  any  footway  in  the  open  air  so 
paved  can  never  get  into  that  disagreeable  condition  called  greasy..  The  Ar- 
broath pavement  does  not  absorb  moisture  from  below,  but  it  wears  faster 
than  the-  Yorkshire  pavements  The  Caithness  pavement  has  one  quality 
which,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  rather  against  it ;  that  is,  it  cannot  be  cut 
with  a  chise],  but  is  sawn  on  the  joints  or  lines  of  separation  between  the 
laminse.  There  is  a  machine  at  the  quarry  in  Caithness  which  both  saws 
and  polishes.  The  kitchen  and  passages  of  the  house  of  Sir  John  Robison 
of  Randolph  Crescent,  Edinburgh,  wnich  is  a  model  for  every  thing  relating 
to  arrangement  and  comfort,  are  paved  with  the  Caithness  stone,,  and  in  the 
lobby  it  forms  a  beautiful  mosaic  work  with  marble.  An  account  of  this  house 
win  be  given  in  the  Supj^lemeiU.  to  the  Encyclop^edUf  of  Cottage  jjt^chitecturef 
which  will  appear  in  April  next.  The  Caithness  stone  may  be  ordered  firom 
John  Milne,  £sq..  Architect,  45.  Princes  Street,  £d^lburgh ;  apd  specimens  of 
it  may  be  seen  in  our  garden.  —  Cond^ 

Radiation  fiom  Trees,  -^  As  a  proof  of  the  cold  produced  in  solid  sub- 
stances by  radiation  in  a  clear  atmosphere.  Dr.  Gu^rin  has  ascertained,  as  had 
been  previously  done  by  Wells,  that  the  temperature  of  trees  and  shrubs  is 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  air.  On  January  24.  1827,  at  seven  A.  m.,  the 
cur  being  1 1°  3^  cent.,,  the  snow  adhering  to  the  biwiches  of  a  cypress  and  other 
plants  and  shrubs  was  14^  5^  and  15^,  that  is  to  say,  3^  y*  lower  than  the  air. 
(JametorCz  Edm.  Joum,,  Oct.,  1830>  p.  376.> 

Qiicareotu  Concretions  en  the  Bottoms  of  Steam  Boilers,  4'^*^"—  A  simple  and 
very  efficacious  method  is  now  known  of  preventing  the  incrustations  in  ques- 
tion ;  it  is,  to  add  from  26  lb.  to  33  lb.  of  potatoes  to  the  water  in  a  boUer  wnich 
consumes  from  55  lb.,  to  66  lb.  of  coals  pec  honiu  The  boiler  may  then  be 
employed  for  twenty  or  thirty  days  without  being  cleaned,  and  without  any 
fear  of  a  calcareous  deposit.  After  this  time  the  mud  must  be  thrown  away» 
and  the  same  ijuantity  of  potatoes  again  be  added.  It  appears  that  the  fecula, 
by  dissolving  m  the  water,  renders  this  sufficiently  viscous  to  prevent  the 
deposition  of  the  calcareous  matter.  Flour  would  produce  the  same  eflcct,  and 
much  less  of  it  would  be  reqiiired.  A  few  days  after  the  steam  boiler  designed 
to  heat  the  Exchange  in  Pans  was  brought  into  use,,  it  was  perceived  that 
there  was  a  hole  in  the  bottom.  The  fire  was  extinguished;  and  it  was  found, 
upon  emptying  the  boiler,  that  the  metal  was  burnt  in  a  place  where  a  rag 
(chifibn)  had  been  deposited,  which  had  been  forgotten  when  the  apparatus 
was  set  up.  (^Foreign  Quarterly  Seview,  April,  1829,  p.  317.) 

NvTserymeiC^s  Catalogues,  —  We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Lymbum,  president  of 
the  Kilmarnock  Horticultural  Society,  that  Messrs.  Allan,  Foulds,  and  Son, 
Nurservmen,  Kilmarnock,  have  regulated  their  nomenclature  in  conformity 
with  tnat  of  our  Arboretum  Britanmciim,  (i2.  L,  Dec.  18.  1839.)  The  same 
haa  been  done  with  an  extensive  collection  of  Crataegus  in  the  Taunton 
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JNTureery,  by  Mr.  John  Young ;  and  by  Alexander  Pope  and  Sons  of  the  Hands- 
vorth  Nursery,  Birmingham^  —  Condp 

The  Rohan  Potato,  -—  A  specimen  has  been  sent  us  by  Dr.  Mease,  from 
Philadelphia,  who  states  that  Mr.  Buel  of  Albany  had  525  lbs.  (9  bushels  by 
measure),  from  12  lb.  planted.  The  tubers  were  divided  into  sets  of  two 
eyes  each,  and  the  sets  planted  in  hills  4  ft.  apart  every  way.  59  lb.,  planted 
by  the  editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer^  prodjuced  7j90  lb.  Various  other 
instances  of  the  productiveness  of  the  Rohan  potato  are  given  by  Dr.  Mease, 
but,  as  the  variety  is  already  well  known  in  Europe,  we  forbear  quoting  them. 
For  feeding  eatjtle  the  variety  promises  much  from  the  bulk  produced ;  but  it  is 
unfit  for  the  table,  and  it  appears  doubtful  to  us,  whether  more  nutritive  matter 
per  aere  may  not  be  obtained  from  several  varieties  the  produce  of  which  is 
not  nearly  so  bulky.  We  can  send  a  few  sets  of  this  Amjerican  Bohaa  po- 
tato to  any  one  who  will  pay  the  postage. -«-Cofuf^ 
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MONZA,  December  28.  1839. — Being  apprehensive  that  the  grafts  of  the 
Populus  fastigi^ta  fem.,  which  I  forwarded  last  year  to  Mr.  Bentham,  had  pot 
arrived  safely,  I  sent  two  months  ago  a  packet  of  them  by  a  friend  of  mine, 
thinking  that  he  was  soon  to  go  to  London  ;  but  he  now  writes  to  me  from 
France  that  he  does  not  intend  goinp  to  London  at  all,  but  will  return  to 
Monza.  In  the  letter  which  accompanied  the  grafts,  I  gave  an  account  of  the 
Baron  Zanoli's  garden ;  and,  knowing  how  much  you  are  interested  in  any 
horticultural  notices  of  my  country,  I  flatter  myself  I  am  gratifying  your 
wishes,  in  sending  a  copy  of  it  by  post.  This  will  be  fbUowed  in  a  few  days 
by  another  notice  of  the  exotic  plants  which  grow  in  the  open  air  in  the  two 
islands  of  Borromeo  in  the  Lago  Maggiore,  to  which  I  shall  add  the  representa- 
tion of  an  Altingta  exc6ba  I  Arauckria  exceba],  which  thrives  in  that  delightful 
climate. 

The  garden  of  Baron  Zanoli  is  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  Sesto  St. 
Giovanni,  on  the  high  road  from  Milan  to  Monza.  It  is  of  small  extent,  but 
well  laid  out,  and  rich  in  fine  plants,  such  as  X^aurus  carolini^a,  Comp- 
t^nia  asplenifolia,  Juniperus  l/cia,  Cupr^ssus  Tournefortn,  7%xus  sibfrica, 
T.  macrophyila,  T,  neriifolia.  There  are  tufts  of  Andr6meda,  among  which 
are  A.  arborea,  A.  calyclna,  A.  speciosa,  A.  acuminata,  A.  racemdsa,  A.  flori- 
bunda,  &c.,  azaleas,  rhododendrons,  kalmias,  Psdonia  Modtati^  P,Ma(JaH 
joapaveracea,  P.  Mo{Uan  r6sea,  &c.,  which  adorn  it  greatly  with  their  superb 
flowers;  and,  as  the  proprietor  cultivates  the  science  with  great  ability,  he 
arranges  the  whole  in  so  judicious  a  manner  as  to  create  a  magical  effect. 
Among  the  pines,  in  which  the  baron  greatly  delights,  and  to  complete  the 
collection  of^ which  he  spares  neither  money  nor  pains,  there  are  some  species 
which,  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage  and  fruit,  perfectly  enchant  me.  Your 
admirable  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  BrUantacum  served  faun  as  a  guide,  and  by 
the  help  of  this  work  he  has  compiled  so  ingenious  a  catalogue,  that,  by 
referring  to  it,  he  can  tell  in  an  instant  the  species  which  he  possesses,  and 
those  which  are  still  wanting  to  complete  his  collection.  He  intends, 
when  his  pines  have  attained  considerable  age  and  strength,  to  have  portraits 
of  them  made,  and  to  publish  the  figures,  with  an  accompanying  description 
of  them.  May  his  love  for  arboriculture  serve  as  an  incentive  to  my  rich 
compatriots  I     Here  follows  the  list  of  the  species  which  he  {>os6e8ses  :  — 

Pinus  sylv^stris,  P.  s.  horizontalis,  P.  s.  uncinlita,  P.  s.  rigensis,  P.  s.  ge- 
nev^nsis,  P.  s.  genev^nsis  brevifolia,  P.  s.  scaridsa,  P.  s.  intermedia,  P.  pumf- 
lio,  P.  p.  Fischeri,  P.  p.  Mughus,  P.  Bankstana,  P.  Inops,  P.  mitis,  P.  piingens, 
P.  Lancio,  P.  L.  corsiccina,  P.  L.  caramlmica,  P.  L.  calabrica,  P.  L.  austri- 
aca,  P.  L.  pyren^ca,  P.  L.  altissima,  P.  L.  taurica,  6  ft.  high,  P.  L.  Pallastana, 
3  ft.  high,   P,  L.  resindsa,     P.  Pinfister,     P.  P.  maritima  minor,   P.  P.  ma- 
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ritima  iDs^r»  P.  P.  nepal^nsis,  2  ft.  high,  P.  P.  Massontana,  3  ft.  higb, 
P.  Pinea,  P.  balep^nsis,  P.  bruiia,  P.  nootkatensis,  2  ft.  high,  P.  roontiiia, 
P.  uralensis,  1|  ft.  high,  A  romana,  6  ft.  high,  P.  echinka,  P.  monteri^nsis  [?], 
6  ft.  high,  P.  embrunensis  [?L  4 ft.high,.P.  racemdsa,  P.  T^Ma,  P.  rigida,P.  Sa* 
bioknitf  major,  4  ft.  high,  P.  S.  mkior^  2  ft.  high,.  P.  S.  var^  1^  ft.  high,  P.  Co61- 
ter^  3  ft.  high,  P.  longifolia,  4  ft.  high,  P.  Gerardi^na,.  2  ft.  high,  P.  australis, 
P.  ezc^laa,  2  ft.  high»  P.  canari^nsis,  P.  unensis,  ]  2  ft«  hi^h,  P.  insignia, 
2  ft.  higb»  P.  Llaveana,  1^  ft«  high,  P..  Michauxu,  4  ft.,  high,  P.  Cenibra^ 
P.  iStrobus,  P.  ^.  compr^ssa^,  l^ft^bieh,  P.  ^«  elata,  2  ft.,  high,.  P.  5.  exc^lfa, 
2  ft.  high,  P.5.  Lambertisna,  lift.high„  P.  iSf^montfcola»l^ft.  high,  ^'biea 
excelsa.  A,  e.  p^ndula.  A,  e.  Clanbraaliana,  A.  &lba^  A  d.  n^na.  A*  nigra,  ^.  n. 
rubra.  A,  n.  caerulea,  i(.  Sroithunuz,  2  ft.  high,  ^.  orientalis,  2  ft.  high,  ^.  Dou- 
glasB»2  ft.  high,  A.  Menziesi,  2 ft.,  high,  A^ canadensis,  A^ monocaulon  [ ?],  2J ft* 
bigh„P(ceapectin4ta,  P.  dnerea,  P.  PicfUtL,  2  ft.  high,  P.  balsamea^  P.  Frasert, 
P.  n6bilis,  Uft.  high,  P.  Webbia»Mi,  5  ft.  high,  P.  PMrow^  a  ft.  high,  P.  reli- 
gioea,  2  ft.  high.  P.,  Novs  HoUandiae,  2  ft.  high,  P.  F6rsten,  2  ft.  high,  P. 
Hud8ontti/i0»  3  ft.  high.  jLarix  europse^  X.  e^  p^ndula,  X^  e.  fl.  rubro,  Z. 
e.  fl.  ilbo,  X.  e.  sibinca,  Z^.  e.  dahi^rica,  2  ft.  hish,  L,  americana,  12ft.  high, 
Xr.  a.  pendula,  2  ft.  higk  Cedrus  Libkni,  6*.  Deodara,  4  ft.  high..  Aniucaria  bra- 
siliiina,  A.  excelsa  (Altlngia  exjc^saX  A.  Cunninghamta.  Cunninghamta  si- 
nensis. I  have  givea  the  height  of  those  only  which  I  consider  the  most  rare. 
The  Marquis  Cosmo  Ridolft  of  FlorcucQ  continu/es  to  obtain  abundant 
produce  from  the  batata  ((7ony61vuIu5  Batdtat^  tqI  Ipomoa.^a  Batatas)^  so  much 
so,  that  this  yeur  be  has  sold  some  hundred  pounds  weight  of  th^m.  He  has 
besides  found  that  this  climber  is  very  useful  as  fodder,,  as  its  numerous 
branches,  which  contain  a  great  quantity  of  starch,  (umish  abundant  and  ex- 
cellent food»  best  adapts  for  cows,  as  it  considerably  augments  the  quantity 
of  milk»  at  the  same  time  rendering  it  of  better  quality.  —  Gtuseppe  ManeUi. 

RUSSIA. 

Riga,  Dec,  15.  1839. — With  r^^rd  to  what  is  new  in  horticulture  and 
botany,  you  are  too  well  informed  of  all  that  is  interesting  on  these  subjects, 
for  me  to  furnish  you  any  thing  worthy  of  notice.  However,  I  cannot  help 
mentioning  a  shrub  which  we  eeceived  from  the  Caucasus  a  year  ago.  It  is  a 
Bibes^  which  an  officer,  a  friend  of  ours,  sent  us;  and  he  says  the  fruit  is  black, 
like  that  of  Bibes  nigrum,  with  the  taste  of  the  common  currant  (Bibes  ru- 
brum^.  We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  prove  the  veracity  of  the  assertion,  as  it 
has  not  yet  borne  fruit  ;  but,  as  the  person  who  sent  it  can  have  no  motive  for 
leading  us  into  error,  we  feel  inclined  to  give  credit  to  it.  I  hope  it  will  have 
fruit  next  year,and,  as  I  know  that  such  a  shrub  is  not  yet  cultivated  in  Europe, 
we  will  be  most  anxious  to  send  you  a  detailed  description  of  it,  so  that  you 
may  insert  it  in  your  Magazine.  With  respect  to  the  leaves,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  shrub,  it  is  exactly  a  medium  between  H.  nigrum  and  B, 
rubrum ;  and  the  leaves  have  a  great  resemblance  to  B.  nigrum,  but  they  have 
not  the  same  smell.  I  will  send  you  a  full  description  of  it,  if  it  answers  our 
expectations.  We  have  received  some  other  plants  which  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  in  London,  but  they  may  have  been  introduced  since  I  was  there ; 
such  as  Cary6pteris  mong^lica,  a  beautiful  undershrub,  said  to  have  blue 
flowers,  resembling  those  of  the  Htex  ^^gnus  cistus.  We  have  also  two 
lysimachias,  I  do  not  know  if  they  are  natives  of  Russia ;  Zysimhchia  atro- 
purpikrea  [Lublnta  atropurpurea,  a  Cape  perennial  figured  in  Sweet's  B,  F,  G.], 
with  purple  flowers ;  and  Lysim^hia  brach^stachys,  firom  China,  with  white 
flowers.  We  are  so  far  behind  England  in  point  of  culture,  that  it  is  out  of 
my  power  to  communicate  any  thing  of  the  most  trifling  interest,  but  there  is 
one  kind  of  culture  that  I  did  not  see  so  successful  as  with  us;  and  that  is 
of  the  Cheiranthus  annuus.  When  travelling  through  France  and  Germany,  I 
never  saw  such  fine  stocks  as  those  belonging  to  my  father,  who  bestows  the 
greatest  care  upon  them.  He  is  now  very  celebrated  for  them,  and  we  send 
some  of  them  to  England,  and  to  Scotland  particularly,  every  year.     There 
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are  Scotch  captains  who  never  leave  Riga  without  taking  some  with  them.  I 
regret  exceedingly  that  I  did  not«end  you  some  along  with  the  caviare.  You 
would  have  been  convmced  of  the  fiwt  by  sowing  them  yourself,  or  by  giving 
them  to  your  friends.  Although  England  has  so  many  interesting  plants,  1 
always  think  that  the  stock  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden  as  an  ornamental 
plant.  Next  year  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  some  seeds,  aad  we 
will  be  very  much  pleased; if  you  will  midce  a  trial  of  them. 

The  past  summer  wafi  wet,  but  the  autumn  was  very  dry  and  pretty  warm. 
The  vines  on  the  walls  of  our  house  ripened  their  fruit  very  well,  which  is  not 
the  case  every  year.  The  winter  has  not  been  severe  as  yet  i  there  has,  how- 
ever, been  13°  of  Reaumur,  and  a  little  snow. 

With  the  caviare  you  will  receive  ajar  of  little  fishes,  which  are  called  liere 
kilostromlinge ;  they  are  taken  at  Rival,  and  preserved  by  laying  them  in  al- 
ternate layers  with  pepper  and  other  spices,  including  the  leaves  of  the  jLaums 
n6bilis.  They  are  sent  in  these  glass  jars  to  every  part  of  Europe,  being 
used  like  the  little  fishes  called  sardines  ^Clikpea  Meletta  L.,  Engraulis  Me- 
UUa  Cuv.)«  and  are  esteemed  a  great  delicacy,  particularly  at  Paris.  —  F,  E. 
Wagner, 

The  caviare  or  caviar,  our  readers  are  aware,  is  the  roe  of  the  «tureeon, 
esteemed  a  very  great  delicacy  by  most  people.  It  has  loiig  been  sent  to  Lon- 
don in  a  <x)mpre6sed  and  dried  state,  but  has  lately  been  sent  quke  fresh, 
as  it  is  used  in  Riga  and  Petersburg.  It  is  an  admirable  substitute  either 
for  butter  or  meat,  or  both,  at  breakfast,  and  for  soup  or  fish  at  dinner.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  way  of  fish  that  we  consider  at  all  eaual  to  it.  At  present 
it  is  onlv  imported  tyy  a  few  Italian  warehousemen,  ana  the  only  one  we  hap- 
pen to  know,  who  does  so,  is  Mr.  Ball,  81.  New  Bond  Street,  who  sells  it  in 
smiA  casks  at  \5t.  each ;  each  cask  contmning  about  31b.  The  kilostrom- 
linges,  or,  as  the  English  in  Riga  caH  them,  kiHdes,  are  .nothing  more  than 
our  sprats  (Clikpea  Sprattus  L.j^  and  they  form  an  excellent  substitute  for 
the  anchovy  or  sprat  of  the  South  of  Europe.  They  may  also  be  obtained 
of  Mr.  Ball.  —  Coni. 
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Speciuens  afTreet  and  Shrnht  received  from  the  Sawhridgetvorth  Nursery,—' 
Mahonia  i4quifolium,  M,  fascicularis,  and  Mr.  Rivers'^  new  hybrid  Jl/.  repeoa- 
fiiscicul&ris,  as  we  propose  to  call  it,  between  the  last  species  and  M,  repens : 
the  leaflets  of  this  hybrid  are  much  larger  than  those  of  Jl/.  ^quifoiium,  and 
they  are  not  qui^  so  glaucous  beneath  as  in  that  species,  ^leditschid  jnicra- 
cantha:  ^oung  wood  very  thorny;  thorns  small,  and  yet  branched.  G.  si- 
nensis, raised  from  seeds  received  from  France :  *'  a  slow-growing  variety  or 
species  totally  different  fi*am  that  described  in  the  ArboreUimJ*  Mr.  Rivers 
has  sent  us  a  footed  jpdant  of  this  Gleditschfti,  which  we«haU  plant  and  ex- 
amine when  it  is  m  leaf.  A  shoot  of  the  large-leaved  European  lime : 
vigorous,  with  large  buds,  but  cleariy  nothing  more  than  Tilia  europse^a  grandi- 
folia.  A«hootof  TYlia  americknaj  readily  distinguished  from  the  other  by 
its  rough  grev  speckled  bark.  Quercus  ilex,  several  varieties :  one  of  the 
large  round-leaved,  with  the  leaves  3  J  in.  long,  and  2\  in.  broad ;  another  the 
small  round^leaved,  with  leaves  not  above  half  the  size,  but  of  the  same  pro- 

{>ortion  as  to  length  and  breadth.  A  narrow-leaved  variety,  called  the  willow- 
eaved  Quercus  heteroph/lla,  from  New  Holland,  which  appears  to  us  to  be 
Qu6rcus  Virens,  a  native  of  North  America  ;  curled-leaved  Lucombe  oak,  a 
different  variety  from  that  which  we  received  from  Mr.  Pince  ;  and  the  broad- 
leaved  Ffldham  oak,  with  leaves  rather  broader  than  the  species :  one  of  these 
measures  3^  in.  broad,  and  5}  in.  long.  Turner's  evergreen  oak,  a  very 
handsome  specimen  with  large  fine  deep  green  leaves.  Qucrcus  fastigiata 
vfridis ;  named  viridis,  we  presume,  from   the  green  colour  of  the  young 
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shoots.  <2uercu8  rugosa  WUld.  (Arh.  Brit^  p.  ]941.)f  a  species  of  which 
various  worked  plants  have  latdy  been  imported  from  the  Continent,  and 
are  to  be  obtained  in  different  nurseries.— Cofuf. 

Folding  Sufine  among  Oaks,  —  A  paragraph  having  gone  the  round  of  the 
newspapers  on  this  subject,  we  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  ascertain 
how  far  it  was  true.  His  Grace  states  in  answer,  that  thirty  swine  were 
folded  under  some  oaks  thirty  years  old  which  did  not  grow  well,  and  fatted 
under  their  cover.  The  effect  of  their  manure.  His  Grace  informs  us,  will 
probably  not  be  seen  for  a  year  or  two ;  but  the  same  process  havine  been 
applied  some  years  before  under  similar  circumstances,  was  found  to  nave  a 
very  good  effect.  —  ScoU  Portland.     JVelbeck,  Jan.  8.  1840. 

A  Wreath  of  Flowers  formed  from  dried  Specment  was  shown  us  some 
months  ago  by  Mrs.  Bateman  of  Litchurch  Villa,  Derby ;  a  lady  remarkably 
fond  of  flowers,  woid  possessing  much  skill  and  taste  in  drying  them  and  dis- 
playing them  on  paper.  Mrs.  Bateman  uses  no  extraordinary  means  of  drying, 
but  takes  care  to  gather  the  flowers  when  they  are  perfectly  free  from  exterior 
moisture,  and  to  place  them  immediately  between  the  leaves  of  a  book,  where 
they  soon  dry,  retaining  their  colours.  The  next  process  in  forming  a  wreath 
is  to  make  a  selection  of  leaves  and  forms,  so  as  to  combine  in  one  wreath 
as  great  a  variety  of  forms  and  colours  as  possible,  without  any  apparent 
incongruity  of  either ;  and  in  this  part  of  the  process  Mrs.  Bateman  excels, 
displaying  a  d^ree  of  taste  which  one  only  expects  to  find  in  a  practised 
artist  or  decorator.  One  of  the  wreaths  was  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Society^  Jan«  20.,  and  was  much  admired.— Comi. 

The  Bokhara  Clover,  —  The  pennj  post  is  a  great  and  glorious  measure  ; 
and  one,  the  advantages  of  which  will  not  and  cannot  be  appreciated  until  the 
people  have  become  fu%  acauainted  with  the  mode  of  woiiLing  it.  In  a 
gardening  point  of  view,  consider  the  immense  privilege  thus  conferred  on  us 
amateurs,  as  well  as  professionaiists,  by  the  establishment  of  the  principle  of 
weight,  which  enables  us  to  interchange  small  packets  of  seeds,  and  even 
small  roots  and  slips  of  plants.  The  Bokhara  clover,  for  instance,  you  were 
kind  enough  to  send  me  last  year,  of  which  I  have  saved  a  few  seeds ;  and 
which  I  shall  be  equally  ready  to  distribute  (so  far  as  they  will  go)  as  I  was 
to  recdre,  to  any  one  disposed  to  make  trial  of  it.  I  agree,  in  the  main,  with 
all  that  Bir.  Gorrie  has  said  of  it,  and  believe  it  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  green  crops  for  cutting  and  stall  feeding;  a  conclusion,  I  admit,  I  was 
very  slow  to  come  to,  because  I  knew,  from  experience,  that  the  melilot  tribe 
in  general  is  by  no  means  relbhed  by  cattle,  it  has  every  appearance  of  a 
perennial,  and  the  roots  are  stronger  and  thicker  than  those  ofluccme.  The 
weight  per  acre,  too,  must,  I  should  imagine,  far  exceed  that  of  a  crop  of 
lucerne;  but  time  alone  can  determine  its  real  value.  J  have  taken  up  and 
transplanted  my  little  patch  of  roots,  some  of  which  I  have  given  to  a  neigh« 
foour,  who  was  struck  with  its  appearance  last  autumn.  —  S,  Tai/lor.  Whit" 
Uneton,  Stoke  Ferry,  Norfolk,  Jan,  10.  1840. 

Yucca  ghribsa  in  the  garden  of  Sir  R.  £.  Eden,  Bart.,  Windlestone  Castle, 
near  Durham,  last  autumn  produced  a  flower  8tem  14ft.  6  in.  high,  on  which 
673  flowers  expanded  in  the  course  of  three  weeks.  (  York  HeraM,  as  quoted 
in  Mom,  Chron^  Jan.  9.  1840.) 

Berries  of  Black  Hamburg  Grapes,  measuring  4  in.  in  circumference,  have 
lately  been  grown  by  Thomas  Clarke,  jun.,  in  a  metallic  house  erected  by  his 
father,  the  eminent  hot-bouse  builder  of  Birmingham.  —  T,  C,  jun.  Binnmg'. 
Jkanif  Dec.  6.  1839. 

The  Knepp  Castle  Kidney  Potato,  —  This  is  a  large  potato  of  the  kidney  kind, 
very  mealy,  and  superior  in  flavour  to  any  kidney  which  we  have  before  tasted. 
The  taste  of  the  farina,  and  also  its  pure  white,  come  near  those  of  the  West 
India  yam.  The  eyes  of  the  tubers  are  remarkably  full,  in  consequence  of 
which  very  little  waste  is  made  in  paring  them  before  boiling.  The  sample 
was  sent  us  by  Sir  C.  M.  Burrell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  whose  garden  at  Knepp 
Castle,  near  Horsham,  Sussex,  they  have  been  grown  for  twenty  years,  without 
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degenerating  in  the  slightest  degree.    We  have  sent  sets  by  post  to  several 
correspondents,  and  some  in  packets  to  others. — Cond, 

Peqrt<m*i  Draining  Plough  nas  been  used  extensively  by  Sir  C.  M.  Burrdl  in 
clayey  soil,  at  Knepp  Castle,  near  Horsham,  in  Sussex,  by  which  the  land 
has  been  increa3ed  m  value  one  third.  The  drains  are  made  in  parallel  lines 
about  8}  ft.  apart ;  they  are  from  2-l>  in.  to  26  in.  deep  ;  a  tile  is  laid  in  the 
bottom ;  and,  charging  at  the  rate  of  2s,  a  day  per  horse,  the  total  cost,  the  tiles 
being  made  on  the  spot,  is  about  52s,  per  acre.  —  C,  M,  B,    Dec,  1839. 

SCOTLAND. 

The  Ligneout  Flora  of  the  Shetland  Islands, — Dr.  Edmonston  of  Baltasonnd 
has  sent  us  a  list  of  plants  observed  by  his  son  Thomas,  a  boy  14  years  of 
age,  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  accompanied  by  dried  specimens  of  the  whole. 
This  is  the  first  attempt  at  a  regular  flora  of  these  islands,  and  it  is  supposed 
to  include  nearly  all  the  species  which  are  indigenous  there.  The  list  is  ar- 
ranged, first  according  to  the  Linnaean  system,  with  the  habitats ;  and  secondly, 
according  to  the  natural  system,  with  the  names  only.  We  regret  we  have  not 
room  for  detuls,  but  we  may  state  that  the  total  number  of  species  is  250 ; 
and  that  the  ligneous  plants  are  as  follows: — LeguminostE :  ITiej.  europee^a. 
Artdiace^:  Hedem  Helix,  QapriJotidcecB :  Lonfcera  Pericljmenum.  '^osaceiB: 
jS>6rbus  aucupkria,  i26sa  tomentdsa,  CVatae^gus  Oxyadintha.  Waccime€B:  Fac- 
cfnium  Myrtillus.  'Erice€B:  Azidea  procumbens,  Arctost&phylos  ITva  tirsi, 
A.  alplna,  J^rlca  clnerea,  E,  Tl^tralix,  Calluna  vulgiiris.  'Empetrete:  ^mpe* 
trum  nigrum.  Amentacece :  ^6tula  4Iba,  Sk\ix  f6sca,  S,  aurita,  jSi.  aqu&tica,  S, 
herbkcea.  Cupressine<g :  «7un(perus  communis.  In  all  20  species.  Let  us  hope 
that  some  patriotic  individual,  native  of,  or  settled  in,  Shetland,  will  multiply 
the  ligneous  flora  ten  or  twenty  fold,  which  now,  by  the  penny  post,  he  might 
do  by  procuring  seeds  from  the  London  or  Edinbui^h  seedsmen.  A  hor- 
ticultural society  established  in  Shetland,  or  an  arboretum  planted  there, 
would  be  delightful  news.  We  have  sent  the  specimens  and  the  lists  to  Mr. 
Charlesworth,  the  conductor  of  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History, — Cond, 

SvbsoiUPloughing, — Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston  had  offered  a  set  of  premiums 
to  ploughmen  for  expertness  and  effect  in  subsoil-ploughing,  and  a  match  took 
place  accordingly,  on  the  12th  of  December  last,  in  the  neighbourhok>d  of 
Stirling,  at  which  four  prizes  were  awarded.  The  ground  was  divided  into 
different  lots,  and  these  were  drawn  for  by  the  candidates.  The  ploughs  were 
of  different  forms,  but  in  general  heavy,  with  a  long  beam,  and  they  were 
generally  drawn  by  four  horses.  "  This  exhibition,  upon  the  whole,  did  great 
credit  to  the  ploughmen,  and  showed  again  forcibly  to  the  public  the  power 
and  efficacy  of  the  subsoil  plough,  in  producing,  at  a  cheap  rate,  a  thorough 
movement  of  the  subsoil.  The  efficacy  of  such  movement  in  improving  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil  was  most  apparent  in  an  adjoining  field,  where  Mr. 
Gray  pointed  out  to  those  present  two  equal  divisions,  the  whole  having  been 
thoroughly  drained,  and  one  of  the  divisions  having  been  subsoiled,  while  the 
other  remained  in  its  original  state."    (Stirling  Journal,  Jan.  10.)— Com/. 


Art.  IV.     Retrospective  Criticism* 

KeW  Plants  raised  in  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden,  (Gard.  Maff.,  1839, 
p.  626.)  —  The  list  of  plants  in  a  living  state  in  this  garden,  with  their  native 
country  and  year  of  introduction,  which  was  handed  to  you  when  you  lost 
visited  us,  I  had  no  intention  of  claiming  as  being  all  raised  here.  The  ap- 
propriately named  Beg6nta  macroph^lla,  with  a  leaf  now  measuring  21  in.  long 
and  15  in.  broad,  was  first  ^own  by  George  Barker,  Esq.,  of  Springfield,  near 
Birmingham,  from  tubers  miported  by  himself  from  Mexico.  The  Cheilin- 
thes  farinosa  was  raised  from  seeds  obtained  from  a  dried  frond  from  the 
East  Indies,  by  J.  Riley,  Esq.,  Papplewick,  near  Nottingham  ;  who  has 
been  very  succ^sful,  at  different  times,  in  raising  ferns  from  seeds  obtained 
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from  foreign    specimens.  —  David  Cameron,     Birmingham  Botanic    Garden, 
I>ec.  14.,  1839. 

Proportion  of  Hot-Waier  Pipe  required  for  heating. —  In  the  Gardener^ $ 
Magazine  for  1839,  p.  565^  it  is  stated  that  the  rale  there  given  may  safely  be 
^en  by  gardeners,  &c.  Now  this  rule  gives  only  one  twentieth  part  enough 
for  stoves,  and  about  one  fourteenth  part  enough  for  green-houses.  I  speak 
from  experience  and  calculation.  You  will  see  the  extravagance  of  the  rale 
by  the  following  application  of  it.  If  the  pipes  that  are  about  to  be  laid 
down  at  Ghatswortn,  in  the  new  conservatory,  were  laid  in  a  common  hot- 
house, say  12  ft.  wide,  12  ft.  high  at  back,  and  5  ft.  at  front,  then,  according  to 
the  nile^  they  would  heat  green-houses  extending  over  twenty-four  acres ;  and, 
if  the  houses  were  in  one  line,  they  would  be  nearly  eighteen  idiles  long. — 
Alexander  Forsyth.     Alton  Towers,  Cheadle,  Staffordshire,  Dec.  19.  1839. 

The  Grand  Conservatory  at  Chatstoorth,  —  In  the  Gardener^ 8  Magazine  for 
1839^  p.  450.,  the  Chatsworth  Conservatory  is  said  to  be  executed  **  with  a 
degree  of  taste,  science,  and  economy  that  will  surprise  every  one."  Leaving 
the  science,  el^ance,  &c.,  in  abler  hands,  I  only  want  to  show  you  that  the 
ridge-and-furrow  roof  is  not  economical.  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  see 
Counsellor  Harrison's  ridge-and-furrow  hot-houses  at  Cheshunt,  although 
I  lived  some  years  in  that  neighbourhood,  which  you  praised  so  much  in  the 
Gardener^t  Magamne  for  December,  1839 ;  but  I  have  seen  the  originals  at 
Chatsworth,  and  from  them  I  will  make  my  calculations :  and,  lest  you  or  any 
one  should  constrae  this  into  an  ill-natured  criticism  on  the  works  at  Chats- 
worth, I  will  just  premise  that  I  called  there  in  the  autumn^  and  experienced 
the  greatest  kindness ;  and  was  quite  astonished  at  the  extent,  variety,  and 
high  keeping  of  that  most  interestmg  garden.  It  is,  therefore,  the  system  of 
building  hot-houses  in  ridges  and  furrows  that  I  object  to,  as  being  anything 
but  economical,  and  not  against  the  princely  garden  structures  erected  by  the 
noble  duke,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Paxton.  It  is  a  standing  principle 
among  those  who  studv  economical  hot-house-building,  that  a  rood  of  glass 
should  roof  a  rood  of  ground,  and,  ergo,  an  acre  of  ground  might  be  roofed 
by  an  acre  of  glass.  Now,  let  us  take  the  new  conservatory  at  Chatsworth 
for  an  example,  and  suppose  its  section  represented  by  a  circle,  of  which  the 
side  ailes  are  quadrants,  and  the  centre  aile  a  semicircle.  It  will  thus  form 
a  circle^  whose  diameter  will  be  one  half  of  the  real  width  of  the  house. 
Suppose,  then,  the  diameter  1 ;  then  the  width  of  the  house  will  be  2,  and  the 
circumference  of  the  circle,  or  the  length  over  the  roof  across  the  house,  will  be 
3 ;  and,  at  the  lowest  rate,  the  ends  and  extras  will  amount  to  one  part  more. 
This  gives  just  double  the  area  of  the  floor,  for  a  roof  whose  section  is  as 
above.  Now  for  the  furrows ;  and  suppose  them  to  form  with  the  horizon 
the  three  sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  you  will  see  that  this  just  doubles  it 
again.  8o  I  conclude  that,  if  this  rou^  calculation  be  anything  near  the  trath, 
thus  roof  would  cover  nearly  four  acres  of  glass,  certainly  not  less  than  three, 
to  light  and  beat  one  acre  of  land ;  and,  leaving  the  circular  section  alto- 
gether out  of  the  question,  the  ridge  and  furrow  alone  would  take  twice  the 
glass  necessary  for  a  plain  roof,  which  is  found  to  answer  every  purpose  quite 
as  well ;  and,  certainly,  in  houses  of  ordinary  shape  and  size,  like  Mr.  Harri- 
son's, it  is  more  simple  and  rational.  —  Idem. 

Paring  the  Verges  of  Walks,  —  In  different  places  in  the  Gardener's  Maga^ 
jone,  you  say  verges  of  walks  should  be  clipped  and  kept  green,  and  not  pared 
to  the  raw  earth.  Now  this  is  not  fair  argument,  because,  when  the  verge  is 
deep  enough  to  have  raw  earth  so  conspicuous,  the  walk  wants  more  gravel  to 
raise  it  up  to  within  1  in.  of  the  grass  level ;  and  if  the  verges  of  walks  thus 
filled  are  not  nicely  pared  every  spring,  as  well  to  regulate  the  lines  and  curves- 
as  to  cut  the  roots  of  grass,  which  o3ierwise  would  intrude  upon  the  gravel, 
they  would  cause  fifty  per  cent  more  labour  to  keep  the  walks  neat  through 
the  summer.  A  deep  raw  edge  is  detestable  in  a  garden,  and  a  deep  green 
edge  is  worse  where  labour  is  scarce,  as  it  takes  great  labour  to  clip  it,  and 
gives  the  walks  a  sunken  and  worn  out  appearance.    Think  not  by  this  that  I 
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approve  of  paring  2  or  3  inches  of  the  verge  every  time.  It  is  perfectly  pos- 
sible to  pare  for  seven  years,  and  yet  not  widen  the  walk  1  in.  after  all ;  and 
those  gardeners  that  cannot  keep  a  walk  without  widening  it,  and  keep  verges 
with  very  little  clipping,  should  read,  mark,  and  learn.  If  I  had  leisure,  I 
should  like  to  hint  at  various  items,  such  as  Counsellor  Harrison's  coal- 
box,  an  article,  doubtless  from  his  own  design,  now  emploved  as  a  hot-house 
boiler,  &c. ;  but  this,  and  various  matters,  I  must  defer  /or  the  present.  — 
Alexander  Forsyth.    Dec.  19.  J  839. 

Native  Scotch  Ptn^.— After  your  able  article  in  the  Arboretum  on  this 
subject,  little  need  be  added  ;  yet  I  may  mention  it  as  my  opinion,  founded  on 
observation,  viz.,  that  the  three  varieties  of  the  late  Mr.  Don  of  Forfar,  that 
is,  those  with  upright,  horizontal,  and  pendent  branches,  merely  denote  the 
youth,  maturity,  and  decay  of  the  tree.  The  horizontal  or  mature  state,  of 
course,  contains  the  best  timber:  decaying  trees  will  produce  most  seed ;  but 
the  most  vigorous  seedlings  will  be  the  produce  of  cones  taken  from  trees  in  a 
state  of  maturity.  —  R.  Lymbum.    Kilmarnock,  Dec,  1839. 


Art.  V.     Queries  and  Anstoers^ 

Names  of  Insects.  —  The  species  of  wasp'of  which  the  nest  was  formed  in 
the  branches  of  the  larch  fir  is  the  Fespa  britdnnica  of  Dr.  Leach,  so  called 
because  this  species  has  not  yet  been  found  on  the  Continent.  The  insects 
among  the  leguminous  seeds  are  specimens  of  one  of  the  many  species  of 
J9rikchus,  which  feed,  both  in  the  larva  and  perfect  state»  on  the  seeds  of  these 
plants.  Those  on  the  Cli&nthus  puniceus  are  a  species  of  C6ccus,  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  study  in  a  living  state  before  their  specific  name  coold 
be  determined.  The  same  remark  may  also  be  made  on  tnose  sent  by  J.  B. 
W.,  which  infest  the  pear  and  the  manettia.  All  these  species  are  doubtless 
distinct.  —  J.  O.  W.    Dec.  31.  1839. 

The  Yellow  Dutch  Turnip,  ^—  This  turnip,  so  highly  recommended  in  the 
early  editions  of  your  Encyclopesdia  of  Gardening,  I  cannot  find  in  the  cata- 
logues of  either  provincial  or  London  seedsmen.  Can  you  inform  me  where 
it  may  be  procured  ?  —  -AT.  71 

The  yellow  Dutch  turnip  is  nothing  more  than  the  common  yellow  turnip  ; 
the  seed  of  which,  having  formeriy  l^en  chiefly  procured  firom  Holland,  thus 
obtained  the  name  of  Dutch.  It  is  little  grown  in  England  in  gardens,  but 
much  esteemed  and  generally  cultivated  in  Scotland.  It  may  be  had  from  most 
London  and  all  Edinburgh  seedsmen.  By  enclosing  6(U  and  a  twopenny 
stamp  in  a  prepaid  penny  letter  to  Mr.  Sang  of  Kinaldy,  a  packet  of  the 
genuine  Dutch  yellow  turnip  may  he  had,  by  return  of  post,  sumcient  for  two 
sowings  in  an  ordinary  garden.  ••^  Cond, 


Art.  VI.     Obituary. 

Djbath  of  Baron  JacquSn.  —  Vienna,  Dec.  1 1 .  Universal  regret  is  excited  by 
the  death  of  Baron  von  Jacquin,  who  has  been  carried  off  by  an  apoplectic 
fit,  at  the  age  of  74.  His  celebrated  father  attained  the  age  of  90.  The  loss 
of  the  learned  world  will  be  the  more  severely  felt,  as  his  house  was,  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  most  eminent  characters  in  literature 
and  science.  He  was,  in  every  respect,  a  highly  accomplished  and  most 
honourable  man.  (Leipsic  AUgemeine  2^eitungf  as  quoted  in  tne  l\mes  of  Dec. 
83.  1839.)  Since  we  commenced  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  we  have  rec^ved 
many  favours  from  this  excellent  man ;  the  last  ot  which  was  a  beautifiil 
drawing  of  Cytisus  W^Ideni,  which  arrived  simultaneously  with  the  above 
account  of  his  death.  •—  Cond. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.    Notice  of  a  Visit  to  Wortley  Hall.    By  J.  B.  W. 

/WoRTLEY  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Wharncliff,  is  about  eight 
miles  north-west  of  Sheffield,  on  the  Penistone  road.  The 
country  thereabout  is  beautifully  diversified  with  hill,  dale,  and 
wood  ;  and  the  soil,  although  apparently  not  of  the  best  quality, 
is  well  adapted  for  forest  trees,  oak  especially,  which  in  some  of 
the  neighbouring  woods  is  very  fine  timber.  The  house  at 
Wortley  Hall  stands  on  the  side  of  some  rising  ground  at  the 
verge  of  the  park;  and,  from  its  elevated  position,  overlooks 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  park,  as  well  as  an  extensive  tract  of 
country  towards  the  east  and  south-east;  in  other  directions 
the  view  is  very  limited.  The  mansion  is  a  handsome  stone 
building,  of  modern  construction ;  having,  I  believe,  been  built 
within  the  last  half  century.  In  the  disposition  of  the  approach 
road  some  of  the  errors  deprecated  in  former  parts  of  this 
Magazine  are  observable.  A  high  ridge  of  ground  rises  con- 
siderably above  the  house,  in  the  direction  from  which  carriages 
approach  it;  the  road,  therefore,  descends  abruptly  instead  of 
ascending  to  the  maniiion,  whereby  its  apparent  height,  and  conse- 
quently its  dignity,  are  lowered.  Perhaps,  however,  this  defective 
arrangement  is  Father  attributable  to  the  situation  and  plan  of 
the  house.  A  low  and  narrow  stone  terrace  immediately  con- 
nects the  house  with  the  pleasure-grounds,  which  extend  round 
three  sides  of  the  house ;  on  the  other  side  the  various  offices 
are  placed.  In  general  arrangement,  and  also  in  many  minor 
details,  these  grounds  might  be  greatly  altered  for  the  better : 
one  obvious  improvement  would  be,  the  removal  of  a  heavy 
mass  of  laurels  that  disfigures  the  lawn  on  the  south  front  of  the 
house.  There  is  no  regular  flower-garden,  but  small  plots, 
widely  separated,  are  interspersed  through  the  pleasure-ground; 
one  in  the  geometrical  style,  in  which  the  beds  are  very  properly 
edged  with  stone,  in  preference  to  box  or  flowering  plants,  has 
been  recently  formed.  The  green-house,  which  stands  in  a  shel- 
tered corner  of  the  pleasure-groundi  is  of  a  style  by  no  means 
'   1840.     March.  i 
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common  in  plant  structures ;  and  which,  whatever  may  be  its 
advantages  in  other  respects,  has  certainly  no  great  architectural 
beauty  to  recommend  it.     It  is  long  and  narrow,  with  a  span 
roof,  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  at  the  crown ;  and,  as  much 
space  is  lost  in  the  interior  by  the  fantastical  form  of  the  stage, 
it  perhaps  contains  the  fewest  plants,  in  proportion  to  the  sur- 
face of  glass,  of  any  plans  that  have  yet  been  contrived.  In  front 
of  this  green<-house  there  is  a  small  flower-garden,   in  which 
handsome  half-hardy   plants,  such  as  verbenas,  petunias,  lobe- 
lias, &c.,  together  with  the  most  showy  annuals,  are  grown ; 
and  the  whole  plot  is  bounded  by  a  semicircular  line  of  dahlias. 
The  effect  of  this  garden  must  be  very  pleasing  when  in  the 
height  of  its  beauty ;  and  the  plan  is  worthy  of  imitation  in  similar 
situations.     Behind  the  green-house,  in   an  enclosed  space,  a 
botanic  stove  has  lately  been  built  on  the  same  plan  as  the  green- 
house, except  the  interior  arrangement,  which,  in  this  house,  is 
well  contrived ;  the  larger  plants  being  placed  on  a  raised  bed 
along  the  middle  of  the  house,  and  the  less  vigorous  species 
ranged  on  wide  shelves  fixed  along  the  sides.      It  is  intended  to 
train  climbers  upon  the  rafters,  to  make  a  partial  shade  for  the 
Orchid^cese  and  ferns,  of  which    a  collection  is  begun.     An 
insignificant  plant-house  stands  in  a  nook  of  the  shrubbery, 
at  some  distance  from  those  above  mentioned :  this,  if  removed 
to  a  more  appropriate  situation,  might  be  of  some  use ;  but  in 
its  present  place  it  is  merely  an  eyesore.     Another  reprehen- 
sible structure  is  a  kind  of  framework  for  climbing  roses,  having 
in  the  centre,   and  being  also  surrounded  by,  raised   beds  of 
earth,  supported  by  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  in  the  true 
cockney  style.     On  each  side  of  the  principal  walk  leading  to 
the  kitchen-garden,   there  is  a  wide  flower-border,  in  which 
dahlias,  backed  by  a  row  of  hollyhocks  and  fronted  by  showy 
annuals,  are  grown  in  summer :  this,  likewise,  is  a  feature  worthy 
of  adoption  in  places  where  such  a  vista  would  not  be  at  variance 
with  the  general  arrangement  of  the  grounds ;  for  a  walk  along  an 
avenue  of  beautiful  plants  must  be  productive  of  a  high  degree  of 
pleasure,  even' to  those  who  do  not  admire  flowers  ]ndivlduall3% 
The  only  water  I  observed  near  the  mansion  is  a  sort  of  basin 
in  the  pleasure-ground,  from  which  the  house  and  offices  are 
supplied.     This  basin  might  have  been  made  ornamental,  had 
its  margin  been  varied  so  as  to  resemble  a  natural  pond,  instead 
of  which,  it  is  quite  as  artificial  in  character  as  the  reservoir  in 
the  Green  Park,  being  similar  in  shape,  and  moreover  edged 
with  dressed  stones,  which  rise  eight  or  nine  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  ground :  the  edging  is  intended  to  prevent  reptiles 
from  getting  into  the  water. 

There  are  but  few  fine  trees  in  these  grounds ;  I  observed, 
however,  a  very  large  oak  at  one  end  of  the  basin,  and  in  an^ 
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other  place  an  old  Spanish  chestnut,  a  tree  which  is  seldom 
seen  of  large  size  in  the  North  of  England.  In  a  sheltered 
comer  near  the  house  are  two  large  plants  of  the  Double  red 
Camellia,  which  have  stood  out  several  winters  without  any  pro- 
tection; and  although  much  injured  in  the  winter  of  1837-8, 
they  are  now  growing  vigorously.  A  plant  of  the  Double  white 
variety,  that  grew  between  the  other  two,  was  totally  killed  in 
that  winter;  thus  confirming  the  remark  of  the  Honourable 
W.  Herbert  (quoted  in  Dr.  Lindley's  excellent  paper  on  the 
effect  of  the  severe  cold  on  plants,  lately  published  in  the  Hor* 
ticulturai  Transactions)^  that  some  varieties  of  Caro^Ilm  are  much 
hardier  than  others. 

In  the  kitchen-garden,  which  is  conveniently  situated  close  to 
the  stables  and  near  the  mansion,  there  are  several  forcing- 
houses,  together  with  some  useful  pits  for  the  culture  of  pine- 
apples and  melons.    In  one  of  the  vineries  a  few  imperfect  berries 
remained  of  the  Wortley  Hall  seedling  grape,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  originated  at  this  place;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
judging,  however,  from  an  imperfect  specimen  of  the  fruit,  that 
this  grape  is  not  absolutely  distinct  from  the  Black  Muscadel  of 
the  Horticultural  Societi/s  Catalogue^   otherwise  known  as  the 
Black  Raisin ;  and,  if  I  do  not  greatly  mistake,  as  the  Eshcol- 
lata  sup^rba  of  Monev.     In  the  wood  and  leaves,  all  the  plants 
I  have  seen  under  the  above  names  so  closely  resemble  each 
other,  that  I  cannot  perceive  any  essential  difierence.     Whilst 
upon  the  subject  of  grapes,  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  re- 
commending, as  an  excellent  late  variety,  the  Oldaker's  West's 
St.  Peter's  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.^  and  of  this  Maeazine.     In 
Mrs.  Loiwrence's  garden,  at  Studley,    I  lately  saw  U'uit  of  this 
variety  hanging  in  the  same  house  with  fruit  of  the  Black  Ham- 
burg, to  which  the  St;  Peter's  was  then  decidedly  superior  in 
condition,  and  consequently  likely  to  keep  till  a  later  period;  in 
fact,  Mr.  Cuthbertson  has  such  confidence  in  its  merits,  that  he 
intends  to  destroy  the  Hamburgs    and  other  sorts  in  his  late 
house,  and  to  replace  them  with  the  St.  Peter's.     At  Chats- 
worth,  there  is  a  whole  house  of  the  St.  Peter's,  which  in  the 
end  of  November  appeared  likely  to  keep,  at  least,  two  or  three 
months  later.     Is  this  grape  the  true  St.  Peter's  ?   or  is  it  a 
distinct  sort,  and  ^'  St.  Peter's  "  merely  a  synonyme  of  the  Black 
Prince  ?    At  all  events,  its  present  absurd  name  of  Oldaker's 
West's  St.  Peter's  ought  to  be  immediately  changed  or  curtailed. 
When  the  present  gardener  (Mr.  Law)  came  to  this  place, 
two  years  ago,    the  pine  plants  were  eaten  up   by  the  white 
scale,  and,  as  the  best  and  cheapest  method  of  cure,  they  were 
all  consigned  to  the  dunghill,  and  a  new  stock  procured,  which 
are  now  healthy  and  thriving. 

A    peach-house    is   glazed  on   the    plan   patented   by  Mr, 
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Harrison,  which,  I  believe,  was  noticed  in  detail  io  this  Ma- 
gazine, when  first  brought  before  the  public  Its  appearance 
exteriorly  is  very  neat,  but  I  was  told  that  the  plan  does  not 
answer  well  in  practice,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  taking  the 
copper  fastenings  out  of  the  bars,  when  repairs  are  necessary. 
Here  it  was  that  Harrison  (who  was  many  years  gardener  at 
Wortley)  wrote  his  celebrated  Treatise  on  Fruit  Trees ;  and, 
knowing  this,  I,  of  course,  expected  to  find  the  wall  trees,  if  not 
absolutely  models  of  perfection,  at  least  much  superior  to  those 
usually  seen  in  gardens ;  instead  of  this  being  the  case,  however, 
I  found  some  of  the  most  unsightly  and  ill-managed  specimens 
of  pruning  and  training  that  ever  disgraced  a  gentleman's  wall ; 
so  infinitely  wide  is  the  difference  between  theory  and  practice. 

The  gardens  altogether  appear  to  have  been  formerly  neg- 
lected ;  but,  under  the  able  superintendence  of  Mr.  Law,  they 
will  doubtless  be  greatly  improved. 

Herefordshire^  Jan.  14.  1840. 


Art.  II.     The  Examination  of  Gardeners  in  Denmark. 

By  A.  Weilbach. 

An  examination  for  gardeners  has  been  established  in  Den- 
mark since  the  year  1811,  an  account  of  which  is  given  by  Mr. 
Lindegaard,  in  the  Gard.  Mag.  for  1828,  p.  76.  This  system 
of  examination  was  in  18 35  considerably  altered,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  statement. 

The  examination  is  divided  into  two  classes :  I.  for  ordinary 
gardeners ;  and  II.  for  artist-gardeners. 

I.  The  examination  for  ordinary  gardeners  consists  in : 

a.  A  practical  trials  by  which  the  gardener  is  required  to 
show  the  necessary  skill  in  the  pruning  and  grafting  of  trees, 
the  knowledge  of  seeds  of  culinary  vegetables,  and  the 
quantity  of  each  of  these  required  to  a  certain  piece  of 
ground ;  and,  lastly,  the  knowledge  of  the  common  fruits 
and  fiowers.     And, 

b.  A  theoretical  trials  which  is  only  verbal,  and  where  the 
gardeners  are  required  to  understand : 

1.  The  laying  out  and  managing  of  a  common  kitchen- 
garden  ;  under  which  are  included  the  raising  of  seeds, 
the  management  of  hot-beds,  and  the  culture  of  melons. 

2.  The  laying  out  and  management  of  a  stock-ground 
and  an  orchard  i  under  which  is  included  the  training  of 
trees  to  walls. 

3.  The  culture  of  the  common  ornamental  plants  in  the 
open  air,  as  well  as  in  pots. 
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II.  The  examination   for  artist  gardeners^  which  is  a  condition 
for  being  royal  gardener,  consists  in : 

a.  A  practical  trials  similar  to  the  above  mentioned,  but  on  a 
larger  scale. 

b.  A  tlieoretical  trial  in  writings  by  which  the  gardeners  have 
to  answer  six  questions  in  the  different  branches  of  garden- 
ing, viz.  three  general  and  three  special  questions ;  and  at 
the  same  time  draw  a  sketch  of  the  laying  out  of  a  given 
piece  of  ground. 

c.  A  verbal  theoretical  trials  by  which  the  gardeners  are  re- 
quired to  show  that  they  have : 

1.  A  knowledge  of  the  management  and  composition  of 
the  soil. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  botany,  especially  those  parts  of 
botany  which  are  essential  for  a  gardener  to  know. 

3.  Land-surveying,  as  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  a  gardener. 
4*.   The  laying  out  and  management  of  a  kitchen-garden 

on  a  larger  scale  than  is  required  for  an  ordinary  gar- 
dener. 

5.  The  laying  out  and  management  of  an  extensive 
orchard ;  together  with  the  knowledge  of  the  different 
varieties  of  fruits. 

6.  The  laying  out  and  management  of  a  large  flower- 
garden  with  rare  flowers,  which  the  gardener  must 
know,  and  whose  cultivation  he  must  understand. 

7*  The  management  of  a  forcing-garden,  consisting  of 
fruits,  culinary  vegetables,  and  flowers ;  together  with 
the  construction  of  forcing-houses  and  pits. 

8.  The  culture  of  hot-house  and  green-house  plants,  and 
the  construction  of  such  houses. 

9.  Every  thing  required  for  the  laying  out  of  grounds 
on  an  extensive  scale. 

10.  Tlie  management  of  a  stock  ground  for  fruit  trees^ 
and  other  trees  and  shrubs,  on  a  large  scale. 

The  gardeners  are  examined  in  the  different  divisions,  in  the 
same  order  as  they  are  here  enumerated ;  and  if  they  do  not 
succeed  in  the  first  or  second  trial,  they  will  not  be  allowed  to 
proceed  to  the  following  one,  but  be  rejected.  There  are  five 
examiners,  viz.  four  royal  gardeners,  and  the  professor  of  botany. 
The  questions  and  answers  are  put  down  in  a  book  by  a  secre- 
tary, and  are  preserved  together  with  the  written  answers. 

The  examination  is  public,  and  every  body  is  allowed  to 
attend  it.  It  takes  place  in  the  month  of  September;  this  time 
of  the  year  being  preferred  as  the  most  convenient  for  gardeners 
entering  on  situations. 

'    These  are  the  alterations  made  in  the  former  system  of  exa- 
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mination ;  in  other  respects  it  is  quite  in  the  same  manner  as 
mentioned  by  M.  Lindegaard,  in  the  volume  and  page  above 
<)uoted. 

Horticultural  Societi/s  Garden^  Dec^  1839. 

« 

The  above  is  given  exactly  as  translated  from  the  Danish  by 
M.  Weilbach,  a  most  intelligent  young  Danish  gardener  now 
in  England  for  his  improvement,  and  who  came  to  us  strongly 
recommended  by  the  celebrated  writer  on  botanical  geography. 
Professor  Schouw.  —  Cond. 


Art.  III.     An  effectual  Mode  of  destroying  the  A'nhis  lanigera^  or 

Woolly  Blight,  on  Apple  Trees.     By  N.  T. 

There  are  many  methods  for  destroying  the  mealy  insect, 
A^his  lanigera,  on  apple  trees  ;  some  of  which  are  troublesome, 
and  some  dirty  ones.  I  here  send  you  a  more  simple  one ; 
which  you  may  perhaps  think  worth  inserting  in  your  Gardetier's 
Magazine,  It  is  the  brown  impure  pyroligneous  acid ;  which 
may  be  had  at  the  manufactory  of  this  acid  at  a  trifling  cost*  I 
have  an  apple  tree  which  was  nearly  destroyed  by  this  insect : 
by  brushing  it  once  over  with  the  acid,  about  three  or  four 
years  ago,  the  insects  immediately  disappeared.  A  few  days 
after,  some  more  made  their  appearance,  which  were  perhaps 
so  protected  in  the  cracks  of  the  rough  bark,  that  the  acid  had 
not  reached  them.  Having  brushed  these  over,  they  have  never 
appeared  since. 

This  acid  may  also  be  applied,  with  the  same  efiect,  for  the 
destruction  of  all  other  insects  on  the  stems  and  branches  of 
plants ;  but  it  cannot  be  safely  applied  to  those  on  the  leaves  or 
flowers.  For  the  destruction  of  these,  the  mixture  [chiefly 
tobacco  water]  in  Vol.  VI.  for  1830,  p.  553.,  may  be  used,  which 
is  equally  eflicacious,  as  I  had  long  experienced  before  I  sent 
you  the  receipt.  It  has  been  said,  that  tobacco  water  itself  will 
answer  the  same  purpose;  but  I  find  it  will  not  answer  by  im- 
mersion, except  when  used  hot,  and  it  is  more  expensive; 
whereas  the  other,  in  which  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco  water  is 
used,  and  the  cost  of  the  other  ingredients  is  a  mere  trifle,  may 
be  used  either  hot  or  cold,  with  the  same  efiect. 
•    Jan.  11.  1840. 


Art.  IV.     A  Mode  of  destroying  the  White  Bug  in  Hot-houses.     By 
W.  Anderson,  F.L.S.,  Curator  of  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden. 

I  KNOW  of  no  better  method  to  publish  any  thing  of  import- 
Itnce  in  gardening,  than  through  your  widely  circulating  Gar^^ 
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'dener^s  Magazine.  You  know  that  Mr.  J.  T.  Mackay,  of  the 
Botanic  Garden,  Dublin,  was  seeing  many  gardens  in  Flanders 
last  summer.  In  his  return  home  he  called  here;  and,  when 
conversing  on  what  he  had  seen,  he  said,  he  ^^  had  not  learned 
any  thing  new  :"  after  a  little,  however,  he  said,  **  One  thing  I 
noticed  that  was  new ;  I  had  not  seen  the  white  bug,  and,  after 
several  enquiries,  I  found  that  they  syringed  their  plants  with 
lime  water."  Of  course  I  must  try  the  truth  of  this  prescrip- 
tion ;  but  I  have  been  at  a  loss  how  to  economise  the  hot  lime, 
knowing  how  little  of  it  the  water  carries,  and  to  have  it  always 
fresh  when  wanted.  I  consulted  with  the  chemical  gentlemen 
at  the  Hall,  where  it  was  proposed  to  mix  a  little  black  sulphur 
with  the  lime  before  being  put  into  the  water. 

Our  mode  of  preparing  it  is  in  this  way.  We  have  a  large 
garden-pot,  or  a  paii,  into  which  we  put  half  a  pint  of  pulverised 
Dorking  lime,  with  about  half  an  ounce  of  black  sulphur:  after 
being  well  mixed,  we  add  four  gallons  of  water,  stir  it  well, 
then  let  it  settle,  and,  when  clear,  we  take  M^Dougal's  syringe, 
and  throw  it  under  the  leaves,  by  syringing  from  the  back 
path  of  the  house  first,  then  the  front ;  and,  as  the  lime  will  take 
another  dose  of  water,  we  use  this  in  the  second  hot-house. 
We  have  been  using  this  syringing  for  the  last  three  months, 
and  there  is  not  a  bug,  red  spider,  or  thrips  to  be  seen  in  either 
house. 

It  must  also  be  observed,  that  although  the  above  is  good,  yet 
it  is  requisite  to  look  to  such  plants,  or  parts  of  plants,  as  the 
syringe  never  reaches;  but  M'Dougal's  inverted  syringe,  used 
with  care,  will  do  much.  We  syringe  twice  a  week  with  this 
Jime  water,  and  once  or  twice  a  week  with  pure  water,  just 
about  four  o'clock,  when  the  fire-heat  rises  in  the  houses  for 
the  night.  We  expect  soon  to  leave  off  this  lime  water,  as  we 
have  subdued  all  our  noxious  insects  for  the  present.  I  expect 
it  will  also  be  useful  for  the  American  white  bug  on  the  apple 
trees;  and  I  wish  that  some  of  your  readers  would  try  it  with 
a  syringe. 

Chelsea  Botanic  Garden^  Jan.  20.  1840. 


Art.  V.    A  Method  of  preventing  the  Attacks  of  the  Asparagus  Fly. 

By  M.  Kerll. 

(Translated  from  the  German,  for  the  Gardener^s  Magaxme,  by  J.  L.) 

In  the   Transactions  of  the  Prussian   Horticultural  Society 

(voL  ii.  p«  S96.}  there  is  a  notice  of  the  asparagus  fly  (Tephritis 

asparagi),  that  scourge  of  the  asparagus  bed,   in  which  it  is 

stated  as  follows  :  —  "  An  effective  method  has  never  yet  been 

discovered  for  the  destruction  of  the  devastating  larvae  of  this 
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fly.  The  only  one  yet  in  practice  is  to  cut  off  all  the  shoots  of 
the  asparagus  to  the  end  of  May;  but  where,  on  account  of 
seed-beds  and  newly  formed  beds,  this  method  cannot  be  egi- 
ployed,  the  asparagus  must  be  left  to  its  fate." 

After  having  struggled  in  vain,  for  the  space  of  eight  years, 
against  the  attacks  of  this  fly,  and  having  also  applied  all  sorts 
of  offensively  smelling  substances  with  a  view  to  the  destruction 
of  the  insect,  but  without  success,  the  thought  struck  me,  that 
I  might,  perhaps,  sooner  attain  the  end  in  view,  by  operating 
on  the  insect's  sense  of  sight.  For  this  purpose  I  set  apart  a 
bed  of  asparagus,  which  had  been  sown  five  years,  the  two  last 
of  which  it  had  suffered  severely  from  the  fly.  In  the  beginning 
of  April  I  stuck  in  the  pine  branches  close  together  (which,  in 
winter,  had  been  used  as  a  covering)  all  along  both  sides  of  the 
rows  of  asparagus.  Their  points  met-  close  together  over  the 
plants,  at  a  height  of  from  28  in.  to  36  in.,  and  formed  a  thick  dark 
foliage.  I  had  at  first  but  little  confidence  in  the  attempt,  be- 
cause I  was  afraid  of  finding,  as  might  be  supposed,  an  immense 
number  of  the  fly  under  the  foliage;  but  in  this  I  was  mistaken. 
The  fly,  on  the  contrary,  hastened  from  the  dark  shade  to  broad 
daylight,  and,  as  long  as  the  plants  vegetated  under  the  foliage, 
no  shoots  were .  attacked  by  it ;  but  as  soon  as  the  tops  pene- 
trated through  the  covering  to  the  open  day,  they  became  in- 
fested by  the  fly.  If  the  shoot  had  already  begun  to  branch 
out,  only  the  twig  that  was  attacked  died ;  the  others  vegetated 
well,  and  no  larvae  were  found  in  the  stems.  It  happened,  also, 
that  some  shoots  burst  through  the  sides  of  the  covering,  the 
tops  of  which,  when  they  had  only  just  begun  to  branch  out, 
were  likewise  immediately  attacked  by  the  fly,  and  suffered  ex- 
ceedingly. When  I  examined  the  passages  of  the  larvae,  I 
found,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  that,  instead  of  extending  as 
far  down  as  the  surface  of  the  ground,  they  regularly  terminated 
where  the  stem  began  to  be  woody. 

When  the  asparagus,  therefore,  has  attained  the  height  of 
12  or  18  inches,  and  the  stem  become  woody,  it  will  no  longer 
suffer  any  material  injury  from  the  fly :  at  least,  I  found  it  so 
from  my  own  experience ;  also,  that  seedlings  suffer  little  from 
the  fly  the  flrst  year  or  two,  as  the  shoots  then  consist  of  little  else 
than  cellular  tissue* 

The  fly  seems  to  dislike  shade  and  moisture.  I  never  could 
find  any  during  wet  weather,  and  when  the  sky  was  cloudy 
they  were  very  seldom  seen.  It  is,  therefore,  very  possible,  that  the 
fly  might  be  warded  off*  by  planting  some  kind  of  early-growing 
vegetables  between  the  rows  of  asparagus,  as  a  shade ;  such  as 
artichokes  or  early  peas.  Unfortunately,  I  have  no  longer  an 
opportunity  of  making  more  experiments,  and,  therefore,  sincerely 
pe  that  others    will  do  so,  and  communicate  the  results  to  the 
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public :  and  I  have  now  only  to  add,  with  respect  to  the  above* 
mentioned  notice  of  this  fly,  that  the  search  for  it  need  not  be 
limited,  as  there  stated,  to  the  month  of  May,  as  I  have  qon* 
tinually  found  it  throughout  the  month  of  June;  and  in  the 
preceding  year  it  continued  to  be  very  numerous  and  destructive 
to  the  middle  of  July.  I  did  not  find  that  it  lays  its  eggs  in 
the  earth,  as  stated  in  the  above  notice,  but  on  the  shoots  of  the 
plant  itself,  on  which  they  may  be  distinctly  seen ;  and  the 
wound  on  the  shoot  effected  by  the  ovipositor  causes  it  to  die 
completely  off. 


Art.  VI.     An  Account  of  the  Tea  Plantation  of  Henry  Veiich,  Esq., 
in  the  Island  of  Madeira.     Communicated  by  Mr.  Vbitch. 

Dr.  Lippold,  as  you  requested,  has  visited  my  plantation  of 
tea,  and  will,  I  conceive,  report  to  you  that  he  never  saw  a 
plantation  of  any  kind  in  a  more  thriving  condition.  The  plants 
are  both  beautiful  and  luxuriant,  and  he  saw  them  covered  with 
flowers,  and  with  the  ripe  seeds  not  yet  fallen  and  new  ones 
formed.  He  took  samples  of  all,  which  he  will,  no  doubt,  pre- 
serve  with  his  usual  ability,  and  forward  them  to  you.  I  have 
four  di£Perent  qualities  of  plants :  the  green,  the  black  or  bohiea, 
the  gunpowder,  and  the  sasanqua ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
prepare  tea  from  the  last.  The  leaf  is  too  fleshy  and  brittle, 
and  I  have  not  succeeded  in  destroying  its  herbaceous  taste, 
by  any  process  that  I  have  as  yet  tried.  Of  the  other  kinds,  the 
green  tea  is  the  most  robust ;  some  of  the  old  plants  being  from 
7  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  and  from  4  yards  to  5  yards  in  circumference. 
The  black  is  next  in  height^  but  it  has  scarcely  half  the  spread  of  the 
former;  while  the  gunpowder  is  by  far  the  smallest,  only  growing 
from  4  fL  to  5  ft.  high,  and  its  leaves  are  not  half  the  size  of  the 
others.  The  sasanqua  is  a  very  wide-spreading  plant,  but  its 
branches  are  unable  to  support  themselves,  and  might  be  trained 
along  walls  to  a  great  extent;  it  has  handsome  double  white 
flowers,  while  those  of  the  other  kinds  have  single  flowers* 

The  plantation  is  situated  at  my  country  residence  in  the 
mountains  of  this  island,  called  the  Jardin  da  Serra^  or  garden 
of  the  hills,  in  a  sheltered  valley,  about  3000  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  where  snow  sometimes  falls,  but  lies  for  a  very  short 
time,  and  where  there  are  frequent  hoar  or  white  frosts,  but  never 
ice.  It  is  considerably  above  the  cultivated  vine-grounds,  and 
where  grapes  will  not  grow ;  though  the  luxuriance  of  geraniums, 
fuchsias,  hydrangeas,  and  many  other  green-house  and  even  some 
tropical  plants,  is  surprising.  The  plantations  are  on  terraces, 
on  the  side  of  a  hill ;  and  the  edges  of  the  walls  have  hedges  of 
gooseberries  and  currants..    This  proves  that  the  tea  plants  are 
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of  a  much  hardier  growth  than  has  hitherto  been  conceived ;  and 
they  even  succeed  as  an  underwoody  for  some  of  the  plants  which 
are  placed  under  the  shade  of  chestnut  trees  are  quite  as  healthy 
as  the  others. 

The  green-tea  plant  produces  abundance  of  seeds,  but  the 
bohea  flowers  later,  and  its  seed  does  not,  consequently,  set  so 
well ;  the  gunpowder,  however,  gives  flowers  almost  all  the  year 
round,  and  is  seldom  to  be  seen  without  flowers  and  seeds  in  all 
their  stages  of  ripeness ;  the  sasanqua,  from  its  double  flowers, 
rarely  produces  seed. 

My  plantation  was  begun  in  1827,  and  I  received  the  few 
plants,  viz.  16  in  number,  with  which  I  commenced  it,  partly 
from  Messrs.  Loddiges  of  Hackney,  and  partly  from  China 
(lirect.  I  have  now  about  500  full-grown  plants,  and  about  as 
many  more  readv  to  plant  out,  with  the  means  of  multiplying 
them  by  seed  and  layers  to  any  extent ;  but,  unless  I  can  succeed 
better  in  the  manufacture  of  the  leaves,  and  at  far  less  expense 
than  I  do  at  present,  it  will  never  turn  out  a  profitable  speculation 
to  me,  though  it  may  likely  prove  an  advantageous  one  in  future 
for  the  island,  when  practice  and  experience  may  have  produced 
-greater  expertness,  and  furnished  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
preparation ;  for  though  I  can  make  excellent  tea  by  merely  dry- 
ing the  leaves,  yet  to  roll  them  up  is  both  so  tedious  and  difficulty 
viriuiout  the  destruction  of  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  quantity,  by 
being  broken  and  reduced  nearly  to  dust,  that  it  costs  me  more 
than  the  price  of  a  pound  of  tea  to  prepare  one,  reckoning  the 
leaves  worth  nothing.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  though  I 
have  obtained  almost  every  information  that  books  can  teach  me 
on  the  subject  of  preparation,  much  real  information  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  are  still  wanting. 

As  I  have  proved  that  the  tea  plant  is  exactly  suited  to  the 
climate  of  the  mountains  of  this  island,  and  is  a  much  hardier 
plant  than  has  hitherto  been  imagined  (so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
it  will  not  succeed  in  my  garjden  in  Funchal),  I  should  be  glad 
1^  through  your  Magazine,  I  could  obtain  information  from  any 
person  who  has  seen  the  thorough  process  of  dr}*ing  in  China, 
'for  no  other  information  could  be  of  the  least  use  to  me ;  being 
convinced,  notwithstanding  the  variety  or  difierent  species  of 
plants,  that  it  is  the  mode  of  manufacture  that  produces  the 
difierent  qualities  of  tea  that  come  to  our  market,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, all  kinds  might  be  produced  from  the  same  plant,  not- 
withstanding that  in  difierent  districts  (as  in  the  case  of  cheese 
•in  England)  are  produced  peculiar  qualities.  I  have  little  doubt, 
•however,  that  if  I  had  hitherto  had  leisure  to  give  more  attention 
to  the  preparation,  I  should  ere  this  have  arrived  at  greater 
perfection  in  rolling  up  the  leaves ;  for  it  is  only  since  my  retire- 
'4nent  from  my  official  duties  of  Her  Majesty's  agent  and  consul- 
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general  at  this  place,  that  I  have  been  able  to  devote   my 
personal  attention  to  this  object     1  shall  be  glad  to  afford  you 
any  farther  information  that  you  may  wish  on  the  subject. 
Madeira  J  Nov.  26.  1839. 

We  received  from  Dr.  Lippold  the  specimens  alluded  to, 
which  are  of  most  extraordinary  vigour.  With  respect  to  manu- 
facturing the  tea,  Mr.  Veitch  is  doubtless  acquainted  with  Mr« 
Bruce's  Remarks  on  the  Manufacture  of  Tea^  and  on  the  Tea 
Plantations  in  Assam^  which  he  will  find,  accompanied  with  an 
original  map  of  the  tea  district,  in  Jameson's  Journal  for  January, 
1840,  p.  126. — Cond. 


Art.  VII.  On  Emigration^  xoith  reference  to  Gardeners;  and  on  the 
Prospects  of  Botanical  Collectors.  By  Peritus.  Communicated 
by  K.  B.  D. 

I  don't  think  I  would  have  troubled  you  so  soon  again,  had  it 
not  been  for  your  asking  my  opinion  as  to  your  emigrating?  I 
should  decidedly  say  no.  There  may  certainly  be  some  dif- 
ference between  your  plans  and  those  of  others  who  have  gone 
out  in  search  of  plants,  and  thereby  to  make  a  livelihood ;  but 
still,  the  uniform  want  of  success,  hitherto,  ought  to  make  any 
one  very  cautious,  and  calls  for  much  careful  consideration  ere 
such  a  step  is  taken.  Take  poor  Drummond's  case :  he  went 
out  under  most  auspicious  circumstances,  and  was  well  patron- 
ised ;  and  his  plants,  both  living  and  dried,  were  eagerly  bought 
up;  and  yet  he  was  unable  to  realise  even  his  very  moderate 
desire,  to  purchase  and  stock  a  few  acres,  and  to  settle  with  his 
family.  Look  also  at  Douglas :  he  barely  got  a  living  at  the 
best,  and  was  oflen  in  most  distressing  circumstances ;  and  that, 
too,  after  sacrificing  his  health  in  search  of  plants.  Others  I 
might  mention,  but  they  all  tell  one  melancholy  tale.  And  as  to 
patronage,  what  is  it  ?  Parties  die,  fashions  (for  there  is  a  fashion 
even  in  flower-growing)  alter,  and  tastes  vary ;  and  then,  when, 
perhaps,  you  have  embarked  all  your  energies  in  the  work,  thrown 
up  all  your  prospects  for  its  sake,  you  discover  your  mistake. 
Nay,  tell  me,  if  you  can,  of  one  instance  which  has  been  suc- 
cessful. Perhaps  you  may  cite  Australia  as  a  place  where  a 
gardener  might  do  well.  He  is,  perhaps,  in  receipt  of  large 
wages,  or  may  apparently  be  doing  well ;  and  yet  look  at  the 
heavy  prices  be  has  to  pay  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  Besides, 
the  states  of  Central  America  are  the  most  unsettled  of  all  the 
portions  into  which  Spanish  America  was  split ;  and,  unless  by 
your  influence  over  a  number  of  individuals,  you  can  hardly 
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consider  your  life  safe,  and  must  join  either  one  side  or  other 
in  the  horrible  intestine  war  which  continually  rages  there.  Not 
only  these  things  compel  me  to  dissuade  you  from  emigrating, 
but  I  think,  with  your  talents,  you  may  look  forward  to  doing 
much  better  in  England.  There  are  curatorsbips  of  botanic 
gardens  now  and  then  vacant*  ;  nursery  establishments  either 
to  be  disposed  of,  or  opened  with  every  prospect  of  success :  and 
I  would  advise  you  to  look  to  these  rather  than  emigration. 
However,  I  can  only  judge  from  report,  and  there  are  many  who 
can  form  an  opinion  much  better  than  myself,  and  who,  no 
doubt,  will  gladly  give  you  their  advice.  Tweedie  was  an  old 
man  when  he  went  to  Buenos  Ayres;  he  depends  upon  the 
profits  of  a  store  which  his  family  attend  to  for  his  support,  and 
not  his  plants.  Matthews  and  Bridges  both,  I  believe,  had 
other  sources  of  income  than  the  plants  and  animals,  &c.,  they 
sent  over.  Cuming  is  the  only  one  of  collectors  that  has  made 
any  thing,  and  that  was  by  his  shells  and  corallines.f  How  his 
trip  to  the  Philippines  may  turn  out,  I  don't  yet  hear.  — ^— 
makes  little  but  what  barely  keeps  him ;  indeed,  a  gentleman 
wrote  me,  only  a  short  time  ago,  that  it  would  require  every  exer- 
tion to  enable  him  to  continue  his  researches  since  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  subscribed  largely  to  his  mission.  You 
JEisk  what  he  is  doing  ?  Little,  I  fear,  jn  the  way  of  plants : 
there  was  a  collection  of  seeds  and  some  plants  received  from 
him  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  something  is  expected  shortly.  Apropos 
to  emigration,  I  have  sent  to  a  relative  for  a  copy  of  a  letter  on 
the  subject  of  emigration  to  Australia,  written  by  a  friend  who 
had  been,  many  years  in  India,  and  who  was  desirous  of  invest- 
ing his  large  capital  in  that  ^*  land  of  promise,'*  which  contains 
some  good  remarks  on  the  fine  stories  we  read  of  the  settlers 
there ;  and,  if  I  receive  it,  I  shall  enclose  it  to  you :  at  any  rate, 
I  must  write  to  you  again  in  a  day  or  two,  when  you  shall  have  it. 

Feb.  5.  1840. 

.  *  A  propagator  who  could  furnish  the  councils  or  committees  of  such 
gardens,  the  London  and  Caledonian  Horticultural  Gardens  included,  with 
the  lowest  estimate  at  which  common  plants  could  be  propagated  and  brought 
to  market,  would  have  a  better  chance  of  a  curatorship  than  a  skilful  or  scien- 
tific gardener. — K,  B.  D, 

.  f  Mr.  Cuming  had  his  first  ideas  of  gathering  plants  from  Mr.  Anderson, 
during  Captain  Kin^s  voyage.  Anderson  went  out  one  day  looking  after 
plants,  and  met  Cuming  among  the  rocks  at  Conception,  looking  for  shells,  &c. 
They  were  strangers  to  each  other,  but  felt  the  greatest  delight,  when  they 
found  they  were  fi*om  the  same  country,  and  almost  on  the  same  pursuit,  on 
this  savage  and  inhospitable  coast.  Ever  since  this  circumstance,  they  look 
on  each  other  as  two  brothers ;  and  Cuming  learned  from  Anderson  how  to 
dry  plants,  and  the  other  duties  of  a  collector.  —  K,  B.  D, 
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Aet.  VIII.  Description  of  a  Glass  Case  for  growing  Plants  in  RoomS' 

By  Sir  John  Robison,  Sec.  R.S.E. 

I  HAVE  been  getting  up  a  plant  case  of  the  kind  described  in 
the  Gardener's  Magazine  for  1839  (p.  481.)>  in  which  I  think  I 
harve  introduced  some  essential  improvements :  1st,  instead  of  an 
expensive  brass  frame  for  small  panes  of  crown  glass,  I  have 
substituted  four  sides  and  a  flat  top  of  plate  glass,  which,  requiring 
only  comer  astragals  and  .  . 


a  top  frame  of  wood,  is 
cheaper  than  the  other, 
and  greatly  better  looking. 
The  sketch  Jig.  15.  will 
serve  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  it  The  principal 
innovation  is,  in  providing 
for  the  perfect  isolation  of 
the  air  witliin  the  case  from 
commixture  with  the  air  of 
the  apartment  it  may  be 
placed  in.  It  appearing  to 
me  that  the  contraction  of 
bulk  consequent  on  re- 
duction of  temperature  during  the  night,  must  necessarily  cause 
an  introduction  of  air  from  the  apartment  at  a  time  when  it 
was  most  likely  to  be  contaminated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
from  the  gas  lights  and  other  causes,  I  have  introduced  a  small 
tube  through  the  bottom  of  the  case,  passing  upwards  to  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  On  the  exterior  end  of  this  tube  there  is  a 
coupling  screw,  by  means  of  which  I  connect  it  with  a  flat  bag  of 
Mcintosh  cloth  hung  under  the  case,  half-full  of  good  air  at 
the  time  of  its  attachment :  the  alterations  of  bulk  consequent  on 
changes  of  temperature,  therefore,  are  provided  for  by  the  dila- 
tation or  shrinking  of  the  bag,  and  no  pressure  is  ever  exerted 
to  pass  air  through  the  joints  of  the  case.  Unless,  therefore, 
the  plants  themselves  cause  a  pet*manent  change  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  air  (which  some  of  the  best-conducted  experiments 
seem  to  render  improbable),  it  will  remain  unvitiated,  and  be 
subjected  to  those  compensating  changes  only  which  the  plants 
appear  to  make  in  light  and  darkness. 

I  do  not  mean  to  fill  the  case  with  permanent  plants  until 
May  next,  and  in  the  mean  time  shall  make  use  of  it  to  flower 
hyacinths,  &c.  If  you  have  attended  to  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Ward's  system,  and  should  choose  to  suggest  any  experiments 
which  the  condition  of  this  case  may  render  practicable,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  undertake  them  for  you  on  your  explaining  your 
wishes. 


lis 
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Dec.  28.  I  have  filled  the  case  for  three  quarters  of  its  depth 
With  soils  have  set  on  it  several  hundred  bulbs  (from  snowdrops 
up  to  hyacinths,  &c.),  and  have  filled  all  the  interstices  between 
the  bulbs  with  green  moss.  I  have  given  only  two  gaUons  of 
water  (Mr.  Ellis's  appeared  to  me  rather  moist),  and  have  closed 
all  up :  some  time  must  elapse  before  any  judgement  can  be 
formed  from  the  appearance  of  the  vegetation ;  but  already  the 
circulation  of  the  water  is  beautifully  shown  by  the  condensation 
on  the  glass  plates,  and  the  trickling  down  of  the  miniature  rain. 
In  the  morning  the  glass  plate  which  is  nearest  to  and  parallel 
with  the  window-sash,  and  which  has  consequently  been  losing 
most  heat,  exhibits  both  the  condensation  and  running  down  of 
the  water  in  a  remarkable  degree ;  while  the  inner  plate,  receiving 
heat  from  the  air  of  the  room,  or  by  radiation  from  the  objects 
near  it,  remains  quite  clear.  I  have  planted  a  few  bulbs  in 
another  receptacle  (and  in  the  same  way  as  to  soil  and  moss),  by 
keeping  which  in  the  same  room,  but  exposed  to  the  air  in  the 
usual  way,  some  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  relative  ad- 
vantages of  these  different  modes  of  raising  such  plants. 

In  the  sketches  {^s.  1.5.  to  18.)  I  have  not  represented  the  out- 
lets for  superfluous  water  which  are  much  in  the  same  way  as  Mr. 


Ellis's  above  referred  to.  Neither  have  I  shown  'the  contrivance 
for  maintaining  the  identity  of  the  air  first  enclosed  in  the  case  ; 
it  would  have  confused  the  drawing,  and  will  be  easily  understood 
from  description.     The  size  of  the  plates  of  the  sides  and  top  of 
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Jigs.  1 7)  1 8.  is  3  ft.  7}  in.  by  22^  in.  A  piece  of  tinned  brass  tube, 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  foot  long,  is  passed  throu^^h 
the  bottom  of  the  soil  trough  at  one  corner,  and  soldered  to  the 
lead  lining.  The  part  of  the  tube  within  the  trough  rises  per- 
pendicularly, and  ends  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  Tbe  shorter  portion,  which  is  without  the  bottom  of 
the  trough,  is  turned  .horizontal! j,  and  terminate.s  in  a  brass  coiw 
necting  screw,  to  which  a  corresponding  screw  of  a  small  stop- 
cock is  attached  \  to  this  stopcock  a  second  stopcock,  previously 
inserted  in  the  end  or  corner  of  a  M'lntosh  air-pillow,  is  to  be 
screwed  on.  This  air-bag  should  be  of  such  dimensions  that  it 
may  be  concealed  within  the  frame  on  which  the  soil  trough 
stands,  in  the  hollow  of  which  it  may  be  supported  by  tapes  or 
strings  passed  from  side  to  side  under  tbe  bag.  At  the  time 
the  bog  is  attached  to  the  stopcock  on  the  orass  tube,  the 
temperature  of  the  air  in  the  conservatory  should  be  observed, 
and  if  it  be  at  or  near  its  maximum  of  elevation  (and  the  air  con- 
sequently near  its  maximum  of  dilatation),  the  bag  should  be 
nearly  full  of  airj  and  vice  wrsd^  if  the  temperature  be  low,  the 
bag  should  be  very  flaccid  when  attached,  in  order  that  it  ma^ 
have  capacity  to  receive  the  air  expelled  from  the  case  when  di- 
latation lakes  place  on  the  temperature  being  raised.  By  this 
means  the  air  contained  within  the  case  and  bag,  though  con- 
stantly changing  place,  will  never  communicate  with  the  external 
air,  and  its  identity  will  be  maintained  with  considerable  exactness. 
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The  double  stopcock  will  afford  the  means  of  occasional  sepa- 
ration of  the  bag,  and  of  examination  of  the  contained  air  under 
the  influence  of  different  circumstances. 

In  the  section  fig.  18.  a  shows  the  check  or  rebate  in  the  top, 
which  lifts  up,  and  is  faced  with  wash-leather ;  hy  the  drip  for 
the  condensed  moisture  from  the  glass ;  c^  the  glass  frame  screwed 
down  en  the  soil  box,  with  a  slip  of  wash-leather  between  them ; 
d^  the  soil  in  the  box ;  ^,  the  lining  of  lead,  with  an  inner  lining 
of  thin  wood ;  fi  the  bottom  of  the  soil  box;  and  g^  the  frame  on 
which  the  whole  rests. 

As  before  observed,  I  planted  the  case  with  some  hundreds  of 
bulbs  of  various  sorts  on  December  28. ;  and,  at  the  same  time 
placed  some  of  the  same  bulbs  in  earth  in  garden  pots,  and 
others  in  water  glasses.  Those  in  the  case  are  distinctly  gaining 
on  those  in  the  pots  and  glasses,  and  will  flower  before  them. 
The  case  stands  in  a  window,  facing  a  little  to  the  eastward  of 
south,  and  gets  what  sunshine  the  season  aflbrds.  There  is  no 
fire  in  the  room,  and  the  temperature  near  the  window  rarely 
exceeds  60^;  the  pots  and  glasses  are  in  a  window  looking 
K.N.W.,  but  have  the  advantage  of  from  2^  to  S^  of  higher 
temperature  during  the  day ;  in  the  night  time  the  whole  house 
is  nearly  uniform,  at  from  57°  to  60°  [being  heated  by  one  of 
Silvester's  cockles,  as  will  be  described  in  our  Supplement  to  the 
Encyclopedia  of  Cottage  Architecture"], 

I  have  heard  lately  of  some  curious  cases  of  the  roots  of  plants 
running  to  a  distance  in  search  of  bones,  and  then  insinuating 
themselves  into  every  crevice  within  them.  I  recollect  also  ob- 
serving at  Malmaison  that  many  plants  which  had  been  inserted 
in  skulls  of  animals,  were  flourishing  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
This  leads  me  to  ask  you  whether  bones  and  bone-dust  have 
been  much  tried  in  horticulture,  and  whether  you  would  counsel 
me  to  try  some  in  the  case,  when  in  May  next  it  is  prepared  for 
its  permanent  inhabitants.  [We  shall  be  glad  of  a  hint  on  this 
subject,  or  on  any  other  relative  to  this  article,  from  any  cor- 
respondent.] 

jEdinburghj  "Randolph  Crescent^  Jan.  20.  1840. 


Art.  IX.  Borne  Account  of  a  Mode  of  xjoarming  and  ventilating 
Hot^houses  invented  and  applied  hy  John  Penn,  Esq.y  Engineer, 
^c.f  at  his  Residence  at  Lemisham^  in  Kent*    By  the  Conductor* 

The  first  attempt  that  was  made  to  heat  hot-houses  by  hot 
air  was,  we  believe,  made  by  Dr.  Anderson,  in  a  green-house 
attached  to  his  dwelling-house  at  Isleworth,  about  1802,  as  de- 
scribed in  his   Description  of  a  Patent  Hot-house,  published  in 
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1803.  The  next  was  by  Mr.  Stewart,  in  the  large  conservatory 
at  Mr.  Angerstein's  at  Blackheath  Park,  about  180S,  for  which 
a  patent  was  taken  out  by  Mr.  Stewart.  Both  these  houses  we 
saw  in  1803.  Neither  of  these  modes  of  beating  by  hot  air 
was  considered  at  the  time  as  completely  successful :  in  one  case, 
we  believe,  because  the  air  was  heated  by  smoke  flues,  and  con- 
sequently was  too  dry;  and  in  the  other,  on  account  both  of  the 
means  (the  heat  of  the  sun)  and  the  arrangements  being  inade- 
quate. Some  time  afterwards,  but  at  what  period  we  are  un- 
certain, the  Messrs.  Strntt  of  Derby  applied  their  cockle  to 
heating  hot-houses  by  a  current  of  air  brought  from  without, 
with  a  power  of  stopping  the  supply  from  without,  and  reheating 
the  air  of  the  house.  A  vinery  at  St.  Helen's,  the  seat  of  Edward 
Strutty  Esq.,  M.  P.,  and  one  at  Bridge  Hill,  Belper,  the  seat  of 
Greorge  Strutt,  Esq.,  continue  to  be  so  heated ;  and  Jedediah 
Stnitt,  Esq.,  has  recently  heated  several  hot-houses  by  this  mode, 
at  his  residence  in  the  village  of  Belper,  which,  as  observed  in 
our  volume  for  1839,  p.  448.,  appeared  to  answer  perfectly,  when 
we  saw  it  in  May  last ;  an  arrangement  being  made  by  which 
the  heated  air  passes  over  water,  and  thus  becoming  charged 
with  moisture,  tlie  defect  attendant  on  all  the  preceding  modes 
appeared  to  be  remedied.  The  large  conservatory  at  the  Grange 
was  heated  by  hot  air  from  one  of  Mr.  Strutt's  cockles  com- 
bined with  steam,  by  the  late  Mr.  Sylvester,  in  1825,  as  noticed 
by  us  in  our  first  volume,  p.  1 12.  Such  is  the  amount  of  our  pre- 
sent recollections  on  the  subject  of  heating  hot-houses  by  hot  air^ 

Mr.  Penn's  mode  of  heating  and  ventilating  by  hot  air  differs 
from  the  above  modes,  in  the  heating  body  being  pipes  of  hot 
water,  and  in  the  great  simplicity  of  the  arrangements.  It  ap- 
pears to  us  to  effect  the  object  much  more  completely  than  by 
any  other  mode  that  we  have  seen ;  the  great  simplicity  of  the 
arrangements  being  such,  that,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  no  repairs 
can  be  required  for  a  number  of  years  to  come,  not.  Indeed,  till 
the  pipes  are  worn  out.  This  constitutes  its  superiority  to  the 
mode  of  heating  at  Belper  and  the  Grange,  which  appeared  to 
us  rather  more  intricate. 

The  section,^.  19.,  will  show  Mr.  Penn's  mode  of  heating 

almost  without  explanation.     The  pipes  of  hot  water  which  heat 

the  air  are  shown  at  a ;  the  opening  by  which  the  air  enters  the 

house,  Bt  b;  c  IS  a,  grating  by  which  the  air  is  drawn  in  again, 

and  conveyed  along  the  drain  dy  to  be  reheated  by  the  pipes, 

and  again  rarefied  so  as  to  reenter  at  b.     By  these  simple  and 

obvious  means,  the  air  is  in  a  state  of  continual  circulation^  as 

shown  by  the  arrows  in  the  section.     The  degree  of  heat  in  the 

house  is  regulated  by  shutting,  partially  or  wholly,  the  openings 

(b)  by  covers  which  are  fitted  to  each.  The  drains  {d)  are  made  at 

greater  or  less  distances  according  to  the  heat  required ;  and,  when 
1840.    March.  k 
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extra-moisture  is  wanted^  water  is  poured  through  the  grating 
{c)t  so  as  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  drain.  In  Mr.  Fenn's 
hot-house,  in  which  he  grows  orchidaceous  plants,  the  drains 
are  about  6  ft.  apart,  about  18  in.  deep,  and  1  ft.  wide;  in  his 
green-house,  they  are  about  12  ft.  apart;  and  in  his  pine-pit, 
the  pines  being  plunged  in  tan,  they  are  about  7  ft.  apart.  In  a 
span-roofed  hot^house  for  botanic  or  stove  plants,  the  hot^-water 
pipes  are  ranged  along  the  centre  of  the  house ;  and  the  tubes  in 
which  the  hot  air  ascends  from  the  pipes  are  of  boards,  and  fixed 
immediately  over  them,  under  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  with  their 
tops  reaching  to  within  2  ft.  of  the  glass.  In  the  pine-stove, 
the  hot-water  pipes  are  under  the  back  path,  and  the  tubes, 
which  are  of  boards  about  18  in.  broad,  by  9  in.  deep,    are 

S laced  against  the  back  wall  in  the  inside  of  the  house,  each 
aving  a  cover  that  takes  off  by  the  hand.  In  those  houses 
that  have  back  sheds,  the  tubes  are  in  the  outside  of  the  back 
wall,  as  shown  in^.  19.  ate.  The  shed  has  a  double  roof 
to  retain  the  heat;  and  the  border,  shown  at^  is  used  for 
forcing  sea-kale,  rhubarb,  8cc.,  and  for  raising  small  salading. 
Care  is  taken  in  forming  the  drains  that  they  shall  open  to  the 
pipes,  not  directly  under  the  upright  tubes,  but  in  the  space 
between  them,  as  shown  in  Jig,  20.,  in  which  gg  are  the  drains; 
//,  the  situation  of  the  gratings  over  them ;  f ,  the  situation  of  the 
tubes ;  and  A:,  the  hot-water  pipes.  The  object  of  this  arrange- 
ment is,  to  allow  the  air  from  the  drains  to  pass  a  short  distance 
along  the  hot-water  pipes,  so  as  to  be  reheated  before  it  ascends 
to  enter  by  the  openings  b.  When  it  appears  desirable  to  change 
the  air  of  the  house,  this  is  not  done  by  opening  the  sashes  in 
the  usual  way,  but  by  taking  the  stoppers  out  of  two  open- 
ings into  the  back  drain  which  contains  the  hot-water  pipes,  one 
at  each  end,  and  communicating  with  the  open  air.  Tliese  open- 
ings are  so  small,  that  each  may  be  filled  up  with  a  brick,  and 
made  air-tight  by  a  little  clay.  It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the 
wooden  tubes  by  which  the  hot  air  ascends  are  all  made  perfectly 
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ur-tight;  those  intheshedsibeingof  rough  boards  nideW  joined) 
have  the  joints  covered  with  strong  paper  pasted  or  ^ued  on  : 
if  the  (^Kiiings  were  carried  up  in  the  wall,  of  course  this  case 
would  not  be  requisite.  This  description  and  these  diagrams 
have  been  made  entirely  from  recollection  of  a  visit  made  to  Mr. 
Penn,  in  company  with  Mr.  Wilmot  of  Isieworth,  on  February 
5th,  in  which  Mr.  Penn  kindly  showed  and  explained  everything; 
and  therefore  they  must  not  be  considered  as  exact,  but  merely 
as  eiving  a  general  idea  of  what  has  been  effected. 

Though  Mr.  Penn  only  begui  his  improvements  not  quite 
three  years  ago,  and  has  not  yet  completed  all  his  experiments, 
he  has  already  heated  several  hot-houses  for  different  noble- 
men and  genUemen  by  his  mode ;  and  some,  such  as  one  at 
Syon  Hoiiae,  have  been  heated  after  Mr.  Penn's  mode  (though 
imperfectly),  by  others  who  have  seen  or  heard  of  it,  and  endea- 
voured to  possess  themselves  of  the  invention,  without  under- 
standing it.  Houses  have  been  heated  by  Mr.  Penn,  for  the 
Earl  oi  Clare,  in  Ireland;  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Blackheath; 

Charles   Perkins,  Esq.,  Southend,   Kent;  Palmer,  Esq., 

Bromley ;  Keats,  Esq.,   Forest  Hill ;  General   Sir  More 

Disney,  Acton ;  Charles  B.  Curtis,  Esq.,  Acton ;  John  Wilmot, 
Esq.,  Isieworth,  and  others.  He  has  also  warmed  the  dwelling- 
house  of  B.  Wood,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  Eltham  Place ;  and  that  of 
■  Crowley,    Elsq.,   Croydon ;   as  well  as  his  own  billiard- 

room,  at  Lewisham.  All  Mr.  Penn's  plant-houses  at  Lewisham, 
as  well  as  his  billiard- room,  though  scattered  up  and  down  his 
garden,  are  heated  from  one  small  Doiler. 

It  may  be  useful  to  state  that  Mr.  Penn,  being  an  engineer, 
and  in  a  very  large  way  of  business  as  a  manu&cturer  of  steam- 
engines,  and  all  sorts  of  machinery,  and  having  large  iron>works> 
being  a  man  of  large  proper^,  and  being,  besides,  most  anxious 
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and  enthusiastic  for  the  propagation  of  his  plan,  will  carry  it  into 
execution  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  less  cost,  and, 
as  being  the  inventor,  more  successfully,  than  is  likely  to  be  done 
by  any  other  person  whatever. 

We  shall  now  state  what  we  consider  to  be  the  principal  ad- 
vantages of  Mr.  Penn's  improvement 

1.  The  heat  of  air  in  motion,  whether  dry  or  charged  with 
moisture,  is  never  felt  by  the  human  body  to  be  so  hot  or  oppres- 
sive as  when  it  is  stagnant.  This  every  one  will  recollect  to  be 
the  case,  when  he  thinks  of  what  were  his  feelings  during  a  hot 
summer's  day,  when  there  was  no  breeze,  and  when  there  was  a 
breeze.  We  could  not  have  believed  that  the  difference  would 
have  been  so  great  in  a  hot-house,  had  we  not  experienced  it. 
We  remained  in  Mr.  Penn's  orchidaceous  house  about  half  an 
hour,  with  the  temperature  about  80%  and  in  his  pine-pit  about 
the  same  time,  without  feeling  the  slightest  inconvenience ;  so 
much  so,  that  we  could  have  passed  the  day,  with  pleasure,  in 
such  a  temperature.  We  felt  as  if  we  were  in  the  open  air,  in 
a  fine  summer's  day,  and  experienced  none  of  the  disagreeable 
(effects  of  stagnant  and  sometimes  fetid  air,  which  are  so  often 
experienced  in  hot-houses,  particularly  in  those  in  which  the 
Orchid^cesB  are  grown.  The  same  thing,  Mr.  Penn  observed, 
had  been  noticed  by  a  number  of  persons,  including  ladies,  who 
stated  that  they  could  never  remain  more  than  a  few  minutes  ia 
their  stoves  at  home,  while  they  could  have  remained  all  day, 
and  even  slept,  in  Mr.  Penn's,  An  analogous  effect  was  expe- 
rienced at  the  North  Pole,  by  Captain  Parry  and  bis  compa- 
nions :  when  the  air  was  perfectly  still,  the  extreme  cold  of  that 
region  was  bearable  ;  but  the  moment  the  slightest  breeze  arose^ 
it  became  intolerable.  .  We  had  no  means  of  trying  the  moisture 
of  the  air  by  a  hygrometer,  but  that  the  moisture  must  have  been 
considerable,  was  evident  from  the  water  in  the  drains,  and  the 
dew  on  the  plants. 

This  alteration  in  the  sensible  effect  produced  by  hot  moist 
air  on  the  human  frame,  we  consider  to  be  the  great  advantage 
bf  Mr.  Penn's  improvement,  because  it  will  hencefoith  render 
plant  stoves  of  every  kind,  including  even  orchidaceous  houses, 
fit  for  being  entered  into,  and  even  lingered  in,  by  the  most  deli- 
cate, as  well  as  the  most  robust,  constitutions. 
.  2.  By  the  circulation  of  the  air,  blossoms  of  every  kind  will 
be  made  to  set  better,  fruit  will  be  produced  of  higher  flavour, 
and  leaves  and  blossoms  of  more  intense  colour.  We  had  a 
proof  of  these  results.  In  one  house  there  were  strawberry  plants 
in  pots  just  going  out  of  flower,  and  Mr.  Wilmot,  who  was  pre- 
sent, declared  that  the  fruit  was  as  well  set  as  if  the  plants  had 
been  in  the  open  air,  though  the  sashes  of  the  bouse  had  not 
}>een  opened,  nor  any  fresh  air  admitted  but  what  entered  through 
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the  laps  of  the  gfass  or  by  the  occasional  opening  of  the  door^ 
since  the  strawberry  plants  were  introduced.  jSome  oueen  pines 
had  ripe  fruit,  and  one  of  them  being  cut  and  tasted,  Mr.  Wilmot 
pronounced  ic  to  be  far  superior  in  flavour  to  any  queen  pine 
that  he  had  ever  tasted  at  this  season  of  the  year.  See  Mr. 
Wilmot's  letter,  which  forms  the  succeeding  article. 

S.  A  great  saving  of  heat  in  the  case  of  forcing  all  trees  or  plants 
which  can  be  trained  on  walls  or  trellises,  and  in  the  case  of 
ornamental  stove  trees  or  shrubs  that  can  be  so  trained.  The 
manner  in  which  this  can  be  effected  is,  by  planting  the  trees 
against  a  perpendicular  wall  or  trellis,  or  against  a  wall  or 
trellis  with  any  required  degree  of  slope,  and  covering  the  wall 
or  trellis  with  glass ;  the  border  having  a  vacuity  underneath  it, 
so  as  completely  to  isolate  the  roots,  and  admit,  by  the  general 
arrangement  already  described,  of  a  constant  circulation  of  warm 
moist  air  between  the  glass  and  the  wall,  between  the  upper  sur- 
&ce  of  the  border  and  whatever  covering  may  be  placed  over 
it,  and  underneath  the  border.  In  consequence  of  this  arrange- 
ment, a  very  small  volume  of  air  requires  to  be  heated,  while  the 
circulation  of  the  air  is  more  certain  of  passing  through  among 
the  leaves,  blossoms,  and  fruit.  The  border  where  this  system 
is  adopted  may  either  be  covered  with  a  boarded  roof  at  the  dis- 
tance of  1  or  2  feet  from  the  soil,  or  with  glass  sashes  at  the 
same  distance ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  the  surface  of  the  border 
may  be  used  as  the  surface  of  a  hot-bed,  and  pots  of  strawber- 
ries or  other  plants  set  on  it  to  be  forced,  or  sown  or  planted  in 
it  to  be  grown.  The  only  disadvantage  attending  this  arrange- 
ment is,  that  the  trees  trained  against  the  wall  can  only  be  ex- 
amined by  persons  outside  the  glass,  and,  consequently,  that  when 
they  are  to  be  watered  or  pruned  the  glass  must  be  removed* 
Even  in  large  houses  or  pits,  where  pots  of  strawberries  or  kid- 
neybeans  are  placed  immediately  under  the  glass,  only  a  stratum 
of  1  or  2  feet  in  depth  will  require  to  be  heated ;  and,  by  arrange- 
ments, that  object  can  easily  be  effected.  For  example,  a  tempo- 
rary flooring  of  boards  under  the  plants  trained,  or  under  the 
pots  of  strawberries  or  kidneybeans,  with  the  joints  made  air- 
tight by  strips  of  paper  or  canvass  glued  on,  would  be  sufiicient. 
In  some  cases,  a  bed  of  earth,  which  might  serve  as  the  border 
for  roots  of  vines  or  peaches,  would  render  this  temporary  floor- 
ing of  boards  unnecessary. 

4.  All  the  plants,  including  cucumbers,  which  were  in  fruit,  and 
some  shrubs  which  were  in  flower,  were  in  remarkably  vigorous 
health ;  so  that  the  circulation  of  the  air,  independently  of  all 
other  circumstances,  seems  to  produce  a  positive  benefit  to  the 
plants.  The  blossoms  of  the  Persian  lilac,  when  forcing,  are 
generally  without  fragrance,  but  Mr.  Wilmot  and  ourselves 
found  that  this  ^as  not  the  case  here.     In  short,  as  Mr.  Wilmot 
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observes  in  his  letter,  all  forcing  will  hencefortR  be  a  farce  where 
Mr.  Penn's  mode  of  heating  and  ventilating  is  not  adopted. 

5.  Mr.  Penn's  improvement  can  be  added  to  any  house  or  pit 
already  existing,  whatever  may  be  its  form  or  dimensions;  though^ 
of  course,  with  more  advantage  in  the  case  of  some  forms  than 
others.  Mr.  Penn  also  informs  us  that  a  house  that  has  been 
already  heated  by  hot  water  or  steam  can  be  rearranged  ac- 
cording to  his  plan,  and  the  same  boiler  and  pipes  used. 

6.  In  the  atmosphere  of  London,  where  the  air  is  charged 
with  soot  and  smoke,  Mr.  Penn's  improvement  will  admit  of 
forming  a  green-house  or  stove  with  much  purer  air  than  could 
be  obtained  by  admitting  the  external  atmosphere  according  to 
the  usual  means  of  ventilation,  which  would  not  only  be  better 
for  the  plants,  but  for  persons  going  in  to  examine  them. 

Of  course  such  an  improvement  as  Mr.  Penn's,  which  has  only 
been  made  about  three  years,  admits  of  an  endless  variety  of 
modiBcations.  For  example,  all  the  shutters  to  the  tubes  might 
be  regulated  by  a  self-acting  apparatus,  so  as  without  personal 
attention  to  keep  the  house  constantly  at  any  required  tempe* 
rature.  A  long  cylindrical  tin  tube,  air-tight,  placed  horizontally 
against  the  back  wall,  with  an  accurately  fitted  piston,  might  be 
the  moving  power;  or  a  thermometer  on  Kewley's  principle, 
with  a  cylinder  and  piston  acted  on  by  water  suppli^  from  a  cask 
on  the  top  of  the  wall  of  the  house,  as  exemplified  in  1819  in  C!ol- 
vill's  Nursery,  King's  Road,  and  described  in  our  Ena/clopadia 
qf  Gardenings  edit.  18S5,  p.  558.  By  means  of  such  an  appa« 
ratus,  the  forcing  might  go  on  for  days  together  without  any 
attention  from  the  gardener,  provided  fuel  and  water  were  sup- 
plied to  the  boiler ;  and  by  a  self-supplying  hopper,  and  the  use 
of  coke  or  anthracite  coal,  the  fire  would  not  require  attention 
more  than  once  or  twice  a  day.  By  a  very  simple  arrangement 
of  the  piston  of  the  tin  cylinder,  or  by  Kewley's  regulating  ther* 
mometer  to  operate  on  a  pbton  to  be  raised  by  water,  a  damper 
might  be  opened  or  shut,  so  as  in  some  degree  to  regulate  even 
the  fire.  In  this  way  a  gentleman  or  lady,  with  the  assistance  x>f 
a  house  servant,  might  be  in  a  great  measure  their  own  gardener. 
The  common  fruit-wall  of  a  garden  might  have  upright  sashes 
placed  in  front  of  peach  trees  or  vines,  the  hot^water  pipes 
placed  behind,  and  the  hot  air  brought  up  as  shown  in^.  21. 
Then,  if  the  border  were  supported  on  flagstone,  like  that  of 
Mr.  Jedediah  Strutt  at  Belper  (see  our  volume  for  1839, 
p.  448.),  the  whole  mass  of  soil  and  roots  might  be  heated  as 
completely  as  if  they  were  in  a  pot.  The  border  might  be 
covered  with  horizontal  glass,  with  the  exception  of  a  part  close 
under  the  upright  glass,  to  be  boarded  as  a  path ;  and  under  the 
horizontal  glass,  pots  of  strawberries  might  be  placed,  early  po- 
tatoes planted,  or  cucumbers  and  other  dwarf  or  spreading  articles 
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grown.  In  ^.  21.  a 
is  the  front  glass,  near- 
ly upright,  and  con- 
sequenUy  well  adapted 
for  win  ter  forcing,  w  hen 
the  son  is  low,  and  will 
strike  it  nearly  at  a 
right  angle;  b  is  the 
path  of  Doards  under 
which  sea-kale,  chio 
cory  roots,  &C.,  in  pots 
might  be  forced;  c, 
die    horizontal     glass 

orer  the  border;  and  d,  the  gratings  to  the  drains.  The  di- 
rection of  the  current  of  air  is  shown  by  the  arrows.  Fig.  22. 
shows  part  of  the  ground 
plan,  in  which  e  e  are  the 
drains,  yy  the  situation  of 
the  gratings,  g  the  hot- 
water  pipes,  and  h  the  air- 
tube.  A  thermometer,  and 
a  hygrometer  acting  by  gra- 
vity, might  be  hung  inside 
the  front  glass,  and  inspect- 
ed by  walking  along  the 
boarded  path.  >Vhen  prun- 
ing or  watering  was  re- 
quired, the  warmest  mo- 
ments of  a  fine  day  should 

be  chosen,  and  the  sashes  opened  one  by  one  for  a  few  minutes. 
Fumigation  by  tobacco  might  be  performed  when  necessary,  by 
burning  the  tobacco  over  the  hot-water  pipes ;  and  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  observe  that  the  atmospheric  moisture  might  be 
increased  to  any  desirable  extent,  by  throwing  down  water  among 
these  pipes,  so  as  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  drains. 

To  prove  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
throw  a  piece  of  burning  paper  among  the  pipes,  on  a  little  rose 
water  or  fragrant  oil  over  them,  when  in  a  few  seconds  the  smoke 
or  the  fragrance  will  be  perceived  over  the  front  path.  To 
make  this  constrnction  and  arrangement  economical,  shutters 
of  boards,  or  of  hurdles  covered  with  bark,  reeds,  or  straw, 
should  be  adopted  both  for  the  front  and  horizontal  glass. 

About  the  end  of  the  last  century,  an  attempt  was  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bristol  by  Dr.  Frltchard  and  others,  and  re- 
vived again  by  a  Lincolnshire  gentleman,  to  enclose  a  targe  space* 
cover  it  with  glass,  and  heat  the  interior  to  the  temperature  of 
Madeira,  as  a  subsdtute  for  that  climate  to  invalids :  the  plan  did 
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not  succeed,  for  want,  among  other  causes,  of  efficient  ventilation, 
combined  with  adequate  heat;  but  by  Mr.  Penn's  plan  all  dif* 
ficulty  on  that  point  will  be  readily  overcome.  Suppose,  how* 
ever,  that  the  plan  had  no  other  advantages  than  that  of  rendering 
the  air  of  orchidaceous  houses  and  stoves  agreeable  to  the 
feelings,  instead  of  being  oppressive  and  unbearable ;  that  result 
alone  would-  be  sufficient  to  constitute  it  one  of  the  greatest  im* 
provements  that  have  hitherto  been  made  in  the  production  of 
artificial  climates  for  plants. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  strongly  to  recommend  all  such 
persons  as  may  be  disposed  to  try  Mr.  Penn's  plan,  to  apply  to 
Mr.  Penn  himself;  not  only  because  he  must  necessarily  under* 
stand  his  own  plan  better  than  any  other  person,  but  that,  being 
an  independent  man,  and  most  eager  for  the  celebrity  attendant 
on  the  dissemination  of  his  plan,  he  is  most  likely  to  carry  it  into 
execution  cheaper  than  any  other  tradesman  can  do.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Penn  authorises  us  to  state  that  he  will  carry  his  plan  into 
execution  any  where  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and,  after  a  year's 
trial,  if  it  should  not  give  entire  satisfaction,  he  will  take  the  ap- 
paratus back  again,  and  replace  whatever  apparatus  may  have 
been  there  before,  entirely  at  his  own  expense.  We  are  the 
more  particular  in  stating  this,  because,  from  the  circumstance  of 
Mr.  Penn's  not  having  taken  out  a  patent,  and  the  invention 
being  likely  to  come  into  universal  use,  there  will,  as  in  the  case 
of  Arnott's  stoves,  be  numbers  of  imitators,  and  pretenders 
to  improvements,  who  do  not  understand  even  the  first  principles 
on  which  the  arrangement  acts.  With  the  most  noble  and  dis- 
interested views,  and  apparently,  also,  with  views  the  most  ju- 
dicious with  reference  to  the  public  good.  Dr.  Arnott  left  his 
improvement  open  to  the  competition  of  every  ironmonger;  in 
consequence  of  which,  every  ironmonger  constructed  Dr.  Arnott's 
stoves,  and  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them  spoiled  them.  It 
would  have  been  much  better  for  the  public  had  the  doctor 
taken  out  a  patent  We  wish  Mr.  Penn  had  done  so ;  but,  since 
he  has  not,  we  consider  it  our  duty  most  strongly  to  warn  the 
public  against  employing  others  to  execute  the  plan  of  an  inventor, 
when  they  can  get  it  executed  by  the  inventor  himself,  and  that 
with  the  advantages  above  stated.  We  have  only  to  add  that 
Mr.  Penn  undertakes  to  construct  all  kinds  of  hot-houses,  whether 
of  timber,  or  of  iron  or  other  metal.  —  Bayswatery  Feb.  8.  1 8M. 


Art.  X.     Mr.  Wilmofs  Opinion  of  Mr,  Penn's  Mode  of  heating  and 
ventilating  Hot-houses.    Communicated  by  Mr.WiLMOT,  F.H.S.,  &c. 

As  you  have  written  to  me  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Penn's  prin- 
ciple in  heating  hot^houses,  pits,  &c.,  and  expressed  a  wish  for 
my  opinion  thereon,  I  will  endeavour  to  convey  it  in  a  few  words. 
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About  the  middle  of  April  last,  Mr.  Penn  had  twenty  large  pine 
plants  fi-om  out  of  my  houses,  a  number  of  which  were  queens; 
and  it  is  universally  acknowledged  that  at  this  season  of  the 
.year  the  queen  pine  is  of  little  value,  in  size,  appearance,  or 
flavour,  rarely  seen  to  swell  the  pips  prominently,  or  to  come  of  a 
good  colour.  The  result  of  Mr.  Penn's  principle,  in  this  instance, 
has  fully  confirmed  my  opinion  that  forcing  is  a  farce  without  it* 
My  pines,  in  the  same  pit  from  which  Mr.  Penn  had  his  plants 
in  April  last,  are  now  ripening,  and  some  cut,  swelled,  as  they 
^usually  are,  to  about  a  pound  and  a  half  each,  and  with  a  flavour 
little  better  than  a  Swedish  turnip.  Those  at  Mr.  Penn's  (one 
of  which  you  and  I  partook  of  yesterday)  possessed  every  pro*- 
perty  of  a  queen  pine.  It  was  well  swelled,  of  a  most  beautiful 
colour ;  and  its  flavour  was  equal  to  any  queen  pine  ripened  in 
August.  Mr.  Penn's  pretensions  to  horticulture  are  certainly 
very  limited.  He  knows  but  little  about  forcing ;  the  gardener 
that  grew  the  plants,  less.  Such  being  the  case,  it  can  only  be 
the  system  which  has  produced  such  an  eflect  on  the  size  and 
flavour  of  the  pine.  This  system,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  far 
exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expectation,  and  as  it  must  be  seen, 
fully  to  appreciate  its  value,  I  shall  be  happy  to  exhibit  it  in 
action  to  the  horticultural  world  about  April  next,  when  I  shall 
invite  all  friends  to  horticulture  to  see  it  at  work  in  my  extensive 
forcing  establishment.  —  IslewortA,  Feb.  6.  1840. 

P.S.  The  man  that  grew  the  pine  plants  having  lately  left  Mr. 
Penn,  I  cannot  accuse  nis  present  gardener  of  want  of  ability. 


Art.  XI.    On  the  Conical  Boiler  for  heating  HoUhouses  by  hot  Water. 

By  D.  Beaton. 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  13th  volume  of  this  Magazine,  at 
page  298.,  he  will  find  drawings  and  descriptions  of  the  original 
conical  boiler,  which  was  invented  in  1885,  at  New  York,  in  the 
United  States,  by  a  lad  only  18  years  of  age.  This  useful  in- 
vention, which  is  destined  to  make  an  entire  revolution  in  the 
system  of  heating  by  hot  water,  created  little  interest  at  that 
time  in  Britain,  and  might  have  passed  down  the  current  of  ob- 
livion like  the  mere  bubble  of  a  season,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  J.  Rogers,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  Vine 
Cottage,  Sevenoaks,  Kent.  Under  this  gentleman's  directions 
it  was  greatly  improved  by  Mr.  Shewin,  ironmonger,  of  the  same 
place.  The  credit  of  bringing  this  boiler  prominently  before  the 
British  public  is  therefore  due  to  Mr.  Rogers.*     He  presented 

*  Since  Mr.  Beaton  sent  us  this  article  he  has  supplied  us  with  the  follow- 
ing note.    ^  I  have  since  learned  that,  as  fiu*  as  Mr.  Rogers  is  concerned,  it 
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one  of  these  boilers  to  the  council  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
and  its  merits  were  satisfactorily  proved  in  the  Society's  Garden, 
and  made  known  to  the  fellows,  and  ultimately  to  the  public  at 
large,  through  the  Gardener^s  Gazette^  Gardener's  Magazine^ 
Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany^  and  other  periodicals,  all  of  which 
overlooked  the  original  inventor  so  far  as  to  allow  him  no  share 
of  the  merit  of  this  very  useful  invention. 

The  boiler  is  yet  susceptible  of  improvement  In  its  present 
form  it  is  made  up  of  two  concentric  cones,  joined  at  top  and 
bottom  by  flanges  su£Bciently  wide  to  leave  a  space  of  one  or  two 
inches  between  them  for  the  water.  The  fire  is  applied  in  the 
inner  cone.  There  is  a  defect  in  the  outset,  which  is  soon  de- 
tected in  practice.  As  soon  as  the  fire  begins  to  bum  clear  in 
the  inner  cone,  the  heat  is  generated  faster  than  the  small  body 
of  water  can  absorb  it,  and  steam  is  soon  produced.  There  is  a 
small  pipe  fixed  in  the  top  of  the  boiler  with  a  steam  valve  to 
guard  against  accidents.  By  close  attention  to  the  fuel  and 
damper,  this  steam  might  be  avoided,  and  only  as  much  heat 
produced  as  could  be  absorbed  by  the  water ;  but  this  requires 
too  ffreat  a  nicetv  for  so  simple  an  apparatus.  Instead  of  having 
the  inner  part  of  the  boiler  a  cone,  let  us  have  it  more  of  a  cy- 
lindrical form :  this  would  reduce  the  size  of  the  fire  and  the 
surface  to  be  heated,  and  it  would  increase  the  space  for  the 
water  in  the  same  ratio.  Probably  some  modification  of  this  kind 
would  simplify  the  working  of  the  boiler  by'producing  no  more  beat 
than  is  absorbed  by  the  water.  At  any  rate,  we  must  get  rid  of  the 
steam,  at  least  till  the  water  in  all  the  pipes  is  heated  to  200®. 

It  were  desirable  that  those  who  use  this  boiler,  and  think 
they  could  suggest  any  improvements,  would  convey  their  ideas 
to  Mr.  Shewin,  as  above,  or  to  some  other  enterprising  iron- 
monger or  engineer,  in  order  that  we  may  have  the  benefit  of 
this  most  excellent  invention  to  the  fullest  extent  The  very 
great  saving  in  fuel,  the  almost  entire  absence  of  smoke,  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  attended,  will  cause  it  to  supersede  all 
other  forms  of  boilers  now  in  use ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  made  sufficiently  large  to  suit  houses  of  any 
bize.  An  article,  like  this  boiler,  which  must  soon  come  into 
universal  use,  will,  no  doubt,  be  taken  up  by  several  tradesmen 
for  the  sake  of  profit,  and  several  modifications  of  it  in  consequence 

was  an  invention  to  which  Mr.  Rogers  was  led  bv  a  series  of  experiments 
founded  on  certain  principles,  and  having  a  certain  object  in  view.  Mr.  Rogers 
tried  a  vertical  cylinder  first,  which  did  not  answer  perfectly,  wasting  much 
heat.  He  then  employed  a  cone,  which  succeeded  better.  But  for  Mr. 
Shewin's  perseverance  in  accomplishing  the  object  in  cast  iron,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  would  ever  have  become  of  general  service ;  as  Mr.  Rogers's  original 
boiler  was  made  of  copper,  which  was  much  more  expensive,  and,  as  it  proved, 
much  less  durable,  than  iron.  —  i>.  B^ 
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will  soon  be  before  the  public ;  it  is  therefore  but  justice  that  Mr. 
Hogg,  the  original  iuyentor,  should  have  his  share  of  the  merit. 
I  suggested  to  Mr.  Shewin  this  week  to  make  small  boilers, 
or  rather  steamers,  on  this  principle,  for  steaming  houses  and 
frames  in  summer,  when  no  fires  are  at  work,  and  for  smoking 
houses  or  frames  by  the  steam  of  tobacco  liquor ;  or  by  a  de^ 
coction  of  common  tobacco  leaves.     This  is  a  novel  plan  for 
destroying  insects,  but  I  am  fully  satisfied  it  would  answer  better 
than  the  present  mode  of  smoking.    The  vapour  would  con- 
dense and  fall  down  on  the  plants  in  the  form  of  dew,  whereas 
smoke  soon  finds  its  way  out  at  every  crevice.     Many  other  de- 
coctions or  solutions  might  be  tried  in  this  way,  for  the  destruction 
of  scale,  bug,  or  even  wood-lice,  when  something  effectual  for 
the  destruction  of  these  creatures  might  be  found  out,  and  on 
which  the  operative  chemist  might  try  his  ingenuity.     I  saw  a 
vessel  in  shape  between  a  tea-kettle  and  watering-pot  used  for 
steaming  houses  twenty  years  ago.     Many  other  contrivances 
for  the  same  purpose  have  been  tried  since,  and  found  to  be 
very  beneficial ;  that  by  Mr.  Forest,  at  Syon  Gardens,  is  very 
effectual;  but  this  by  the  conical  boiler  is  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  that  can  be  used.     A  gentleman  in  this  neighbourhood 
used  a  most  elaborate  and  expensive  machine  for  the  same  pur- 
pose last  summer,  and  with  perfect  success.    The  conical  boiler, 
for  these  purposes,  should  have  the  inner  or  furnace  part  in  the 
form  of  a  cylinder,  from  6  in.  to  10  in.  wide,  and  from  10  in.  to 
14  in.  high ;  the  outer  part  may  either  be  a  cylinder  or  cone,  at 
pleasure;  the  top  should  screw  on,  and  have  a  short  pipe  fixed 
in  it  for  filling  it,  to  which  another  pipe  of  the  required  length, 
and  with  a  universal  joint,  should  be  fixed  for  conveying  the 
steam  into  the  house  or  frame,  which  might  be  done  through  a 
pane  of  glass  in  front,  or  in  any  other  way  more  convenient.     A 
movable  sheet^iron  box  should  be  attached  to  the  bottom  to 
receive  the  ashes,  and  the  whole  might  be  mounted  on  a  barrow 
similar  to  that  of  a  small  watering  engine :  such  a  boiler  or 
steamer  might  be  got  for  405.  or  505.,  and  it  would  last  two  or 
three  lifetimes  if  properly  taken  care  of.     What  a  nice  plan  for 
smoking  or  rather  steaming  cucumbers,  melons,  and  heaths, 
which  do  not  like  smoke  I     I  hope  Mr.  Shewin  will  attend  to 
these  8Uggestk>ns :  every  one  having  house-plants  would  soon 
possess  one.     It  might  even  be  taken  to  the  peach  wall ;  and,  by 
means  of  the  universal  joint,  a  stream  of  tobacco  steam  could 
easily  be  directed  against  all  parts  of  the  trees ;  and  the  same 
way  with  standard  roses,  &c»     By  the  same  means  a  house 
could  be  filled  with  any  sweet  odours,  to  keep  down  any  disagree- 
able smell  from  tan,  dung,  flues,  &c. ;  but  I  believe  1  have  said 
enough  in  its  praise  to  draw  public  attention  to  it 
Kingsbury  Gardens^  Jan.  1840. 
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Art,  XII.  Description  of  the  Conical  Boiler  and  hot-xaater  Apparatus 
invented  by  John  Rogers,  Jun.f  Esq*,  F.R,S.  Communicated  by 
Mr.  Rogers. 

I  HAVE  much  pleasure  in  furnishing  you  with  a  description 
of  my  conical  boiler,  of  which  you  are  pleased  to  express  so 
favourable  an  opinion.  The  apparatus,  as  at  present  constructed 
in  cast  iron,  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments,  which  have 
engaged  my  attention  at  intervals  during  the  last  five  years. 
My  first  attempts  were  made  in  1835,  with  a  cylindrical  boiler  of 
tinned  iron,  of  which  an  account  was  published  in  Paxton's  3fa« 
gazine  of  Botany^  for  March,  1 836.  The  experience  thus  attained 
led  me  to  adopt  a  conical  instead  of  a  cylindrical  furnace ;  and,  in 
a  paper  published  in  the  same  work,  in  March,  1837,  my  boiler 
had  assumed  very  nearly  its  present  form.  Various  difficulties, 
however,  arose  in  the  construction  of  the  apparatus.  Copper, 
the  material  which  I  had  employed  in  my  second  boiler,  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  prove  durable,  was  corroded  in  a  few  months, 
by  the  sulphur  disengaged  from  the  coke ;  while  the  expense  and 
difficulty  of  casting  such  peculiar  forms  in  iron  deterred  me 
from  employing  that  material,  especially  as  it  was  a  matter  of 
considerable  doubt  whether  its  unequal  expansion  would  not 
pause  such  a  boiler  to  break,  or  become  leaky.  At  length, 
afler  some  other  unsuccessful  experiments  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  detail,  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Shewin, 
an  ironmonger  of  this  town,  have  succeeded  in  overcoming  the 
difficulty  of  casting  in  iron,  and  a  boiler  has  been  produced 
which  combines  strength  and  solidity  with  the  advantages  pre- 
viously attained.  The  only  point  in  which  the  iron  is  inferior  to 
copper  is,  that  the  greater  thickness  of  the  metal  does  not  allow 
the  heat  to  be  transmitted  from  the  fuel  quite  so  rapidly.  In 
practice,  however,  this  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  is  far  more 
than  compensated  by  the  superior  strength,  economy,  and  du- 
rability of  the  iron  boilers.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  those  in 
copper  could  never  have  been  made  generally  useful ;  for,  besides 
their  liability  to  wear  out,  on  which  experience  a  little  varies, 
they  were  very  easily  injured  by  rough  usage. 

As  many  of  your  readers  are  probably  unacquainted  with  the 
apparatus,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  description  of  it  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  with  such  plans  and  particulars  as  may  enable  them 
to  judge  how  far  it  is  applicable  to  their  purposes,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  erect  it  themselves. 

Fig.  23.  is  a  front  view  of  the  boiler  as  at  present  constructed 
in  cast  iron.  The  interior,  a  sugarloaf-shaped  cone  (indicated 
by  the  dotted  lines),  being  the  furnace,  which  is  filled  with  fuel 
through  its  upper  orifice  (a).  A  circular  fire-grate  is  fixed  just 
within  the  bottom  of  the  boiler ;  and  the   aperture  6,  seen  in 
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front  is  intended  solely  to  remove 
diakers  which  may  form,  or  fuel 
when  the  fire  is  extinguished  ;  at 
other  times  it  is  closed  with  a  fire- 
brick plugt  and  should  never  be 
opened  except  when  absolutely  neces- 
sary. My  original  boiler  had  no  such 
opening,  and  was  fitted  with  a  revolv- 
ing grate,  which  overturned  to  empty 
the  furnace;  but  various  inconve- 
niences, and  the  frequent  breaking  of 
the  pivots  on  which  the  gratings 
swung,  have  led  me,  somewhat  un- 
willingly, to  adopt  the  present  alter- 
native. 

For  a  side  view  of  the  boiler 
see  J^.  26-,  where  it  is  represented 
as  attached  to  a  range  of  pipe,   y  and 


are  the  flow  and  return 


pipes,  and  d  a  flange  for  examining  and  cleansing  the  boiler 
when  necessary.  Into  this  flange  is  fixed  a  small  pipe,  which, 
being  connected  upwards  with  the  supply  cistern  e,  and  down-, 
warm  with  the  cock  or  tap  h,  serves  to  fill  and  empty  the  appa- 
ratus. The  supply  cistern  (e)  acts  also  as  an  expansion  cistern, 
to  receive  the  volume  of  water  increased  by  heat. 

Fig.  24.  shows  the  most  convenient  mode  of  setting  the  above, 
exhibited  by  a  front  view.     A  solid  base  being  built  with  an 


aperture  in  its  centre  open  to  the  iront,  as  high  as  the  desired 
depth  of  the  ash-pit,  the  boiler  is  fixed  upon  it,  and  the  brick- 
work carried  up  to  its  lower  flange  or  rim.  The  side  walls  should 
then  be  raised,  in  4-inch  work,  level  with  the  top  of  the  boiler,  as 
represented  in  ^.  24,  a  is  the  ash-pit;  b  the  boiler j  c  the 
aperture  in  front  of  the.  boiler,  closed  with  Gre-brii^ ;  e  e  and  d  d 
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two  bars,  one  supporting  the  fire-brick  plug,  and  the  other  fitting 
to  the  rim  of  the  boiler  to  support  a  slate  which  closes  the  front 
as  inj^.  24.  yy*  {Jig,  22.)  is  the  chamber  around  the  boiler, 
filled  with  sawdust  as  a  non-conductor  of  heat;  and  a  layer  of 
sawdust  extends  over  the  top  of  the  boiler,  under  the  slate  slab 
g  gj  which  is  fitted  over  the  brickwork,  an  aperture  being  cut  in 
it  to  allow  the  throat  of  the  furnace  to  pass  through. 

Fig.  25.  gives  the  same  view 
farther  completed :  the  fi'ont  of 
the  chamber  is  closed  with  a  slab 
of  slate,  and  on  the  slab  which 
covers  the  boiler  is  erected  a  chim- 
ney, having  a  feeding-door,  through 
which  fuel  is  supplied,  placed  in  its 
sloping  face  directly  over  the  mouth 
of  theiurnace.  This  chimney  must 
not  exceed  4  or  5  feet  in  height,  and 
its  area  must  in  no  case  exceed  the 
area  of  the  mouth  of  the  furnace. 
That  here  represented,  viz.  a  brick 
base,  with  a  piece  of  4-inch  iron 
pipe  about  S  ft*  in  length,  will 
probably  be  found  most  conve- 
nient, unless  a  movable  chimney 
be  preferred.  This  chimney  should 
be  fitted  witli  a  damper  just  below 
the  iron  part,  to  give  greater  com- 
mand of  the  draught.  The  aperture 
of  the  boiler,  which  is  closed  with 
fire-brick,  and  the  front  of  the  ash- 
pit, should  also  be  closed  bv  a  door  or  blower,  having  a  regulator 
to  admit  or  exclude  draught.  A  blower  is  preferable  to  a  door, 
as  hinges  are  always  liable  to  rust,  and  then  break  or  strain ; 
and  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  close  the  ash-pit  pretty  accu- 
rately. 

Fig.  26.  shows  the  relative  position  of  the  boiler  and  pipes,  and 
the  mode  of  attaching  and  arranging  them.  In  the  first  place^ 
the  whole  of  the  pipes  should,  if  possible,  be  above  the  boiler* 
One  foot  is  sufficient,  but  when  convenient,  the  higher  the  better. 
When  2-  or  3-inch  pipe  is  employed,  the  pipes  may  rise  uniformly 
about  1  in.  in  20  ft.  from  a  and  b  to  c;  on  which,  being  thns  the 
highest  point  of  .the  pipes,  an  air-cock  is  placed.  But,  if  4*inch 
pipes  be  employed,  it  is  better  that  a  should  be  the  highest  point, 
and  the  air-cock  placed  there;  and  that  the  pipes  should  fall  unt* 
formly  1  in.  in  20ft.  from  a  to  c,  and  from  c  to  b:  indeed  this  is 
generally  the  best  arrangement,  where  not  inconvenient.  From  b 
the  return-pipe  r  should  descend  either  perpendicularly,  or  with 
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as  steep  an  inclination  as  possible^  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler. 
The  supply  cistern  (e)  must  be  so  placed  that  its  bottom  is  not 
lower  than  the  highest  point  of  the  pipes.  The  top  of  the  steam- 
valve  (v)  should  be  level  with  the  top  of  the  supply  cistern.  Just 
below  the  valve,  on  the  steam-pipe,  may  be  fixed  a  small  cock  {k\ 
connected  with  a  pipe  laid  into  the  house,  by  which,  whenever  the 
water  boils,  the  house  may  be  steamed.  In  small  apparatus  this 
will  happen  pretty  frequently,  but  in  large  houses,  in  order  to 
insure  this  advantage^  a  stopcock  or  sluice  should  be  placed  on 
the  flow-pipe  (y),  by  which,  the  circulation  being  intercepted,  the 
water  in  the  boiler  may  at  any  time  be  raised  to  the  boiling  point 
in  a  few  minutes. 

Fig*  27.  represents  a  contrivance  which  is  not  liable  to  any  of 
the  defects  of  stopcocks,  which  impedes  the  circulation  less  than 
any  except  large  sluices,  and  which  is  comparatively  unexpen- 
sive.  The  hollo^  J^^^S  S  0%"-  ^7.)  is  fitted  with  a  valve,  per- 
fectly watertight.  This  valve  is  opened  and  shut  by  the  handle 
sliding  through  a  stuffing-box  in  the  end  of  the  plug.  By  closing 
it  the  gardener  may  at  any  time  cause  the  water  in  the  boiler  to 
boil,  when,  by  opening  the  cock  A,  he  admits  as  much  steam  to 
the  house  as  may  be  desired.  A  small  pewter  pipe  |  in.  diameter 
is  sufficiently  large  to  conduct  steam  into  the  house,  and  its 
flexibility  renders  it  very  convenient.  Where  this  arrangement 
is  adoptra,  the  supply  cistern  must  be  larger  than  is  otherwise 
necessary,  and  should  contain  10  or  12  gallons.  The  steam-pipe, 
also,  should  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  be  of  sufficient 
diameter  to  allow  the  water  and  steam  to  separate,  that  the 
former  may  not  be  blown  out  through  the  pipe  along  with  the 
steam;  and  the  valve  should  be  loaded  with  a  feW  ounces  of  lead. 

Fig.  28.  exhibits  the  apparatus,  with  the  addition  of  a  re- 
servcHr;  this  in  small  pits  is  very  desirable,  and  I  have  always 
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employed  it  in  my  own.  The  letters  indicate  the  same  objects 
as  in  Jig.  26.,  except  m  the  reservoir,  which  may  be  formed  of 
thin  copper  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  and  should  be  packed  in  a 
wooden  or  brick  case,  in  sand  or  sawdust,  which  supports  its 
shape,  protects  it  from  accident,  and  prevents  the  heat  from 
escaping.  All  the  communication  pipes  in  this  case  may  be 
of  lead,  and  fitted  with  union  joints,  which  render  the  fitting  ex- 
ceedingly easy.  In  my  apparatus  a  lead  pipe  of  1^  in.  diameter 
supplies  40  ft.  of  radiating  sur&ce,  and  my  reservoir  contains 
about  four  times  as  much  as  my  pipes.  Reservoirs  may  be  made 
of  iron,  but,  though  rather  less  expensive,  they  are  so  heavy  and 
unwieldy  that  they  could  hardly  be  used ;  and  the  expense  of 
attaching  the  pipes  would  greatly  exceed  the  cost  of  copper.  I 
have  a  72-gallon  reservoir,  a  cylinder  4  ft.  long  by  2  ft.  in  dia^ 
meter,  which  cost  complete,  with  two  l^inch  union  Joints,  5/.  55. 

The  foregoing  directions  will,  I  believe,  enable  any  intelligent 
gardener  to  plan  and  put  up  an  apparatus  for  himself; 

It  remains  that  I  should  say  something  respecting  fuel :  any 
sort  except  wood  and  caking  coal  may  be  employed.  The 
best  of  all  is  anthracite  or  Welsh  coal,  but  a  little  coke  is  ne- 
cessary to  light  it;  the  next  best  is  coke;  and  next  to  this, 
cinders.  I  arrange  them  thus,  in  the  order  of  their  strength ;  but 
for  oi*dinary  purposes  nothing  is  better  than  cinders,  —  nay,  even 
coke  breeze,  or  small  refuse  coke,  the  value  of  which  is  next  to 
nothing,  may  be  burnt  in  these  furnaces,  but  in  that  case  they 
require  8  or  10  feet  of  chimney.  Where  it  is  required  to  produce 
strong  heat  rapidly,  coke  must  be  employed ;  but  it  is  not  a  good 
fuel  to  maintain  heat,  as  it  allows  too  much  draught,  and  burns 
away.  Welsh  coal  has  not  this  fault,  and  is  a  very  durable  fuel, 
peculiarly  well  suited  to  these  boilers.  When  the  fire  is  first 
lighted  it  should  be  allowed  to  burn  brisk  and  clear,  till  the  fuel 
in  the  bottom  is  well  ignited ;  it  may  then  be  filled  up  to  the 
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throat  of  the  furnace,  when  it  will  last  through  the  night  In 
filling,  care,  of  course,  must  be  taken  that  the  fuel  is  not  so  small 
and  dusty  as  to  stop  the  draught.  Where  cinders  are  used  they 
should  be  well  sifted.  The  proper  management  of  these  boilers 
may  be  best  secured  by  explaining  the  principle  upon  which  they 
are  constructed.  As  fuel  cannot  be  consumed  without  air,  if  a 
furnace  be  constructed  of  considerable  depth,  and  filled  with  fuel, 
and  air  be  admitted  only  at  the  bottom,  that  fuel  alone  is  con- 
sumed which  lies  immediately  on  the  bars,  and  first  receives  the 
draught  of  air.  The  fuel  above,  provided  it  transmits  the  air, 
becomes  red-hot,  or  nearly  so,  but  does  not  consume  until  that 
below  it  is  destroyed.  In  this  manner,  one  of  these  conical 
furnaces  being  lighted  and  filled  with  fuel,  that  portion  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  furnace  which  cannot  burn  absorbs  the  heat 
of  the  burning  fuel  below,  and  radiates  or  transmits  it  to  the 
water  on  every  side.  So  perfect  is  this  absorption  of  heat, 
that  for  several  hours  after  the  furnace  has  been  filled  up  with 
cinders,  though  there  may  be  a  fierce  fire  below,  little  or  no 
heat  escapes  by  the  chimney,  the  whole  being  taken  up  by  the 
surrounding  water.  The  economy,  therefore,  of  fuel  in  such 
an  apparatus  is  very  great ;  and  it  is  also  evident  that  excess  of 
draught  must  be  carefully  guarded  against,  so  much  only  being 
allowed  as  will  consume  the  fuel  steadily,  which  is  easily  learned 
by  experience.  The  necessity,  also,  of  keeping  the  aperture  in 
front  close,  so  that  air  enters  the  furnace  only  through  the  ash-pit, 
is  hence  evident.  The  water,  it  will  be  observed,  is  in  close  and 
immediate  contact  with  the  red-hot  fuel  on  all  sides,  no  black 
smoking  coals  intervening,  as  in  most  kinds  of  boilers ;  hence  the 
great  power  in  proportion  to  their  size. 

-  Economy  of  fuel  is  not,  however,  the  sole  or  principal  ad- 
vantage of  these  boilers ;  their  great  recommendation  is  the  long 
duration  of  steady  heat  which  they  insure  without  attendance. 
When  properly  managed,  they  may  be  depended  upon  for  main- 
taining heat  1 2  hours  untouched.  This  to  many  amateurs,  who 
do  not  command  the  services  of  a  resident  gardener,  is  invaluable. 
In  the  next  place,  they  are  applicable  to  houses  and  pits  on  the 
smallest  possible  scale;  a  three-light  pit  may  be  kept  at  a 
temperature  as  uniform  as  that  of  the  largest  hot-house,  without 
any  trouble  by  night.  It  was  for  a  purpose  of  this  kind  that  I 
was  originally  led  to  devise  them,  and  I  have  for  three  years  past 
cultivated  Orchidese  in  a  small  house  not  12  ft.  square  in  this 
manner.  My  gardener  does  not  live  on  the  premises ;  and  the 
temperature,  as  ascertained  by  a  double  self-registering  ther- 
mometer, rarely  varies  5^  during  the  night. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  as  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  de- 
pends upon  the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed,  each  boiler  must 

contain,  at  one  charge,  fuel  sufficient  to  supply  the  pipes  to 
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which  it  is  Attached  with  heat  for  twelve  hours ;  it  is,  therefore, 
necessary  that  the  size  of  the  boilers  be  proportioned  to  the 
work  they  have  to  do.  They  are  cast  in  the  following  sizes, 
which  have  been  found  most  generally  useful :  — 

10-iDch  funiace,  working   40  ft.  to    60  ft.  4f-inch  pipe. 
13-inch      do.  do.        60  ft.  to  120  ft.         do. 

15-inch      do.  do.      120  ft.  to  200  ft.         do. 

Where  the  quantity  of  pipe  exceeds  the  above  amount,  two 
boilers  have  hitherto  been  employed ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
an  1 8-inch  should  not  be  cast,  if  a  sufficient  demand  arose  for  them : 
boilers  of  this  size  have  been  found  very  effective  in  copper ;  and 
a  21 -inch,  cast  in  iron  for  Mr.  Wilmot  of  Isleworth,  worked 
exceedingly  well.  The  numbers  affixed  to  the  boilers  above  are 
such  as  they  will  work  properly  and  efficiently  at  all  times.  I 
iani  aware  that  some  of  the  above  dimensions  have  been  found 
to  do  a  good  deal  more  work  than  is  here  allotted  to  them ;  but 
this  has  only  been  by  increasing  the  draught,  and  producing 
more  intense  combustion,  a  great  deal  of  heat  at  the  same  time 
escaping  by  the  chimney.  When  thus  employed,  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  these  boilers  are  lost ;  fuel  is  burnt  to  waste,  and 
consumed  so  rapidly  that  thev  do  not  maintain  their  heat  as  long 
as  is  desirable.  Duration  of  heat  and  economy  of  fuel  I  consider 
paramount  objects. 

The  only  case  in  which  stronger  draught  may  be  allowed  is 
where  the  fire  works  into  a  flue  in  the  house : .  but  the  objection 
of  the  rapid  consumption  of  fuel  is  not  thus  removed  ;  nor  can. I 
'  generally  recommend  this  arrangement,  though  sometimes  con- 
venient. 

'      When  the  10-inch  boiler  is  employed  to  small  quantities  of 
pipe,  it  must  be  fitted  with  a  reservoir,  as  in  fig.  28.     In  this 
•  manner  it  may  be  made  to  work  as  low  as  1 5  or  20  feet  of  4-inch 
pipe. 

4-inch  pipe  is  taken  as  a  standard,  because  each  foot  of  it  con- 
tains about  one  square  foot  of  radiating  surface.  Of  S-inch,  one 
third  more,  and  of  2-inch,  double  the  quantity,  may  be  considered 
as  the  equivalents  of  the  above  amounts. 

Before  quitting  the  subject,  I  ought  to  observe  that  these 
boilers  are  so  constructed  that  they  can  be  cleaned  out ;  and,  if 
necessary,  they  can  be  taken  to  pieces,  to  remove  any  calcareous 
deposit  which  may  hi  time  take  place  in  them.  It  is,  however, 
particularly  desirable,  in  these,  as  in  all  hot-water  apparatus,  that 
nothing  but  pure  rain  or  pond  water  should  be  employed.  Where 
the  boilers  are  employed  for  steaming,  this  precaution  is  particu- 
larly important,  otherwise  calcareous  incrustation  must  take 
placed  To  prevent  leaves,  dirt,  &c.,  getting  down  the  pipe  of 
the  supply  ci3tern,  it  should  be  guarded  by  a  double  cap  of 
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pierced  zinc ;  one  movable,  that  the  gardener  may  cleanse  it  if 
clogged,  and  the  other  fixed. 

The  advantages  of  these  conical  boilers  are  no  longer  matter 
of  speculation  or  experiment  My  own,  and  several  others  con- 
structed under  my  instructions,  have  been  in  use  between  three 
and  four  years.  Of  the  iron  ones  very  many  have  been  erected 
in  the  course  of  the  last  eighteen  months,  and  are  highly  ap- 
proved ;  although  few  of  them  possess  all  the  advantages  which 
experience  has  since  combined  in  the  form  now  described.  They 
are  peculiarly  adapted  for  those  purposes  where  perpetual  heat  is 
required,  for  plant  stoves,  pineries,  and  forcing-frames ;  also  for 
small  propagating'houses,  or  preserving-pits.  To  pits  in  gene- 
ral, from  their  small  size,  and  from  the  small  expense  incurred 
in  setting  them,  a  recommendation  not  heretofore  noticed,  they 
are  peculiarly  applicable,  and  have  been  extensively  applied. 
That  employed  in  the  half-hardy  pit  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden,  at  Chiswick,  is  a  fair  specimeti  of  their  applica- 
tion, though  that  boiler  is  capable  of  doing  considerably  more 
work  than  is  now  allotted  to  it.* 
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By  John  Rogers,  Jun. 

The  cultivation  of  melons,  cucumbers,  and  pines  by  steam^.. 
instead  of  by  dung  or  tan,  has  long  been  successfully  practised  in 
those  establishments,  which  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  admit 
of  the  introduction  of  steam  apparatus.  But  steam-boilers  exist 
•in  comparatively  few  gardens,  and  in  many  places  where  they 
were  formerly  employed  they  have  given  place  to  the  more  ecor 
nomical  and  commodious  contrivance  of  hot  water.  It  has 
become,  therefore,  an  important  consideration,  to  devise  the  best 
mode  of  employing  this  last  agent  to  supply  at  once  top  and 
bottom  heat,  combined  with  that  degree  of  moisture  requisite  in 
(Barly  forcing;  and,  as  yet,  such  a  contrivance  seems  to  be  a  de- 
sideratum in  horticulture. 

The  annexed  sketches  are  the  plan  and  section  of  a  pit,  by 
which  it  is  proposed  to  attain  these  objects  in  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  certain 
pther  effects  which  may  by  some  persons  be  deemed  of  con- 

*  I  annex,  according  to  your  request,  the  prices  of  the  conical  boilers, 
with  which  Mr.  Shewin  has  furnished  me:  —  10-inch,  4/.  IOj.;  13-inch,  6/. ; 
l&-inch,  7/.  10*.  The  fittings,  comprising  doors,  dampers,  &c.,  all  things,  in 
short,  peculiar  to  the  apparatus  as  above  described,  vary  from  about  1/.  bt,  to 
\L  15#.,  according  to  the  size,  and  the  articles  required.  The  appendages  for 
steaming  the  house  are  not  included  in  the  above. 
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siderable  value.  There  is  nothing  tn  the  plan  which  lays  clum 
to  novelty ;  it  professes  merely  to  be  a  combination  of  various 
expedients,  already  severally  in  use,  but  which  have  not,  it  is 
believed,  been  hitherto  applied  to  any  very  efficient  purpose. 

Fig.  39.  is  a  section  of  the  proposed  pit,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  built  entirely  above  ground ;  brick  on  edge  with  hollow  walls. 
This  mode  of  construction  is  not  essential  to  the  plan,  but  its 
economy  recommends  it  whenever  a  pit  is  to  be  built  anew. 

Fig.  30.  is  a  plan  of  the  same,  and  a  6  is  the  line  of  the  section 
shown  in__/%.  29.  The  following  details  will  be  best  understood 
by  keeping  both  plan  and  section  in  sight. 

At  certain  intervals,  say  every  S  ft  8  in.  or  4  fi,  corresponding 
with  the  rafters  which  support  the  lights,  a  hollow  pilaster  (pp 
m^fig.  30.)  is  carried  up  inside  the  pit,  projecting  from  the  wall, 
the  thickness  of  one  brick  only,  and  so  constructed  as  to  have 
no  communication  with  the  general  cavity  of  the  wall ;  and  an 
aperture  is  left  in  each  of  tliese  pilasters,  both  at  top  and  bottom, 
inside  the  pit.  Along  the  centre  of  the  pit,  also  above  groundt 
is  constructed  a  flue  of  4-inch  work,  3  ft.  wide,  and  18  in.  deep, 
having  an  aperture  at  bottom  corresponding  with  each  aperture 
of  the  pilasters  on  the  front,  or  lower,  side  of  the  pit,  and  an 
aperture  just  below  its  upper  edge  corresponding  with  each 
pilaster  along  the  back ;  and  these  apertures  are  respectively  to 
be  connected  by  means  of  small  brick  flues,  or,  cheaper  and  better, 
by  6-inch  draining-tiles,  with  the  apertures  in  the  pilasters  with 
which  they  correspond.  The  space  between  the  flue  and  the 
back  wall  may  be  fllled  up  with  earth  or  rubbish,  and  trodden 
firm  before  the  cross  flues  are  laid ;  that  between  the  flue  and 
the  front  wall  should  be  filled  with  brickbats,  stones,  or  with 
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coarse  dry  rubbish.  The  beating-pipes,  which  should  be  not  less 
than  a  pair  of  4-inch  pipes  for  a  pit  whose  lights  are  6  ft.  long, 
are  to  be  laid  as  usual,  on  small  piers  about  9  in.  above  the  floor 
of  the  flue,  which  should  be  paved  with  bricks  or  tiles,  or  else 
trodden  very  firm,  The  flue  is  then  to  be  covered  in  with 
I'ioch  slate  (Valencia  slate  is  best  and  strongest)  in  slabs.  The 
apertures  of  the  flues  leading  to  the  back  pilasters  must  be  3  in. 
helow  the  top  of  the  flue,  to  retain  a  stratum  of  heated  air  in 
contact  with  the  slate ;  and  the  pilasters  should  correspond  with 
the  rafters  of  the  pit,  thus  interfering  least  with  the  general  ar- 
rangement. The  boiler,  for  which  purpose  one  of  the  conical 
boilers  described  p.  132.  is  admirably  adapted,  must  be  placed  in 
an  ash-pit,  sunk  at  one  end  of  the  pit ;  unless,  indeed,  hot  water 
can  be  laid  on  from  some  existing  apparatus  near  at  hand. 

In  finally  preparing  the  pit  for  the  operations  of  culture,  the  space 
between  the  flue  and  the  front  of  the  pit  is  to  be  filled,  and  the 
whole  surface  of  the  pit  over  the  flue  is  to  be  covered,  with  stones 
or  brickbats  free  from  dirt,  and  coarse  gravel,  diminishing  in  size 
upwards  till  they  be  of  the  size  of  pigeon's  eggs  or  rather  less. 
The  depth  of  this  layer  over  the  flue  should  not  exceed  a  foot; 
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over  this  should  be  placed  a  layer  of  tui*f  with  its  grassy  side 
downwards,  where  it  is  intended  to  cultivate  melons  or  cucumbers ; 
for  pines  or  plants  in  pots,  fine  gravel  or  coal-ashes  should  be 
employed^  in  which  the  pots  might  be  plunged.  The  pit  is  now 
complete.  When  the  fire  is  kindled  and  the  pipes  heated,  the 
air  in  the  flue  or  chamber  c  being  heated,  will  rise  to  the  top  of 
the  flue,  and  imparting  some  of  its  heat  to  the  slate  above,  will 
proceed  up  the  cross  flue  and  pilaster  J9,  and  be  poured  out  into 
the  pit ;  its  place  below  being  supplied  by  the  cooler  air  from 
the  front,  or  lower,  side,  descending  by  the  hollow  pilaster  in  front 
to  be  heated  in  its  turn  by  the  pipes  below.  The  slate,  being  an 
excellent  conductor,  will  transmit  abundance  of  bottom  heat. 
It  will,  of  course,  take  a  few  days,  after  the  apparatus  is  set  at 
work,  before  the  mass  of  rubbish,  &c.,  becomes  thoroughly 
warmed,  after  which  it  will  be  subject  to  little  variation. 

All  moisture  in  the  pit,  produced  by  watering  or  otherwise,  will 
gradually  sink  down  to  the  central  flue,  towards  which  the 
floor  of  the  pit  should  slope  from  both  sides.  On  arriving  at 
this  flue  the  moisture  will  be  immediately  taken  up  by  the  air 
heated  by  the  pipes,  and,  being  brought  up  as  it  circulates,  will 
be  deposited  by  the  cooling  air  in  the  pit  above.  The  arrows 
in  Jig.  29.  indicate  the  course  of  the  circulating  air. 

hy  this  arrangement,  it  will  be  perceived,  three  things  are 
attained  :  bottom  heat ;  top  heat,  with  an  atmosphere  constantly 
moist;  and,  finally,  a  constant  circulation  of  air.  Unless  I  am  much 
mistaken,  supposing  the  pit  to  be  6  ft.  wide  and  3  ft.  high  at  back, 
and  1  ft.  S  in.  in  front,  above  the  mould,  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  such  a  pit  would  pass  through  the  flues  once  in  every  two 
minutes,  when  the  apparatus  was  in  full  work,  thus  producing  a 
constant  and  vigorous  circulation.  Further,  if  it  be  desired  to 
change  a  portion  of  the  air  continually,  small  apertures  td  the 
outward  air  may  be  made  in  the  front  descending  flues;  a  small 
portion  of  fresh  air  will  then  pour  in,  continually  mingling  with 
the  descending  air,  and  ascending  heated  into  the  pit,  supplying 
the  place  of  that-which  will  escape  through  unputtied  laps,  and 
various  crevices.  The  internal  areas  of  the  pilaster  flues  should 
not  be  less  than  6  in.  square,  which  they  may  be  according  to 
the  proposed  plan ;  and  the  cross  flues  and  the  apertures  into 
the  pit  must  have  the  same  area.  If  it  be  found  that,  with 
this  area  or  aperture,  the  heat  produced  by  the  pipes  is  brought 
up  too  rapidly,  not  leaving  sufficient  bottom'heat,  and  overheating 
the  top,  these  apertures  may  be  diminished.  If  they  be  too 
small,  an  inequality  will  arise  between  the  temperature  of  the 
back  and  front  of  the  pit,  caused  by  an  excessive  difierence  of 
the  ascending  and  descending  air.  The  total  heat  brought  up 
"Will  be  the  same,  for,  as  the  heat  increases,  the  velocity  with 
Hvhich  the  air  will  ascend  will  increase  also ;  but,  if  apertures  of 
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the  size  above  recommended  be  employed,  there  will  not  be  2^ 
difference  between  the  front  and  back  of  the  pit.  In  order  the 
better  to  disperse  the  ascending  currents,  it  may  be  well  that  the 
aperture,  instead  of  opening  directly  into  the  pit,  should  have 
a  semicylindric  draining-tile  placed  in  front  of  it,  to  throw  its 
draught  right  and  left :  but  this  is  an  unnecessary  refinement;  a 
pair  of  4^inch  pipes  will,  I  believe,  be  found  sufficient  for  cucum- 
bers, melons,  or  pines,  in  a  6-foot  pit«  My  experience  shows  me 
they  will  produce  30^  of  temperature,  which,  as  such  pits  are 
always  covered  at  night  in  frosty  weather,  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient, except  for  very  early  forcing;  for  which  purpose  two  pair 
(i.  e.  four  rows)  of  3-inch  pipes  would  be  preferable. 

There  is  one  portion  of  the  above-suggested  plan  so  evidently 
borrowed  from  an  arrangement  employed  by  Mr.  Penu  of 
Lewisbaro,  at  Wilmot's  of  Isleworth,  and  probably  elsewhere, 
that  it  appears  due  to  Mr.  Penn  both  to  acknowledge  the  source 
firom  which  it  is  derived,  and  to  point  out,  at  the  same  time, 
wherein  I  conceive  the  proposed  plan  an  improvement  upon  his. 

Mr.  Penn  lays  his  pipes  in  flues,  or  tunnels,  as  above  described, 
either  at  the  front  or  back  of  the  house^  and  .causes  tlie  air  to 
circulate  in  tunnels  passing  under  the  house.  The  arrangement 
is  ingenious,  and  the  circulation  very  complete ;  but  considerable 
expense  is  incurred,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  great  advan- 
tage is  attained  by  it.  It  is  stated  that  a  very  salutary  circulation 
of  air  is  obtained ;  but  precisely  the  same  circulation  takes  place 
ID  every  house  heated  by  pipes,  only  more  freely  if  the  pipes  are 
not  encased :  any  one  who  has  steamed  a  house  by  syringing  the 
pipes  can  bear  testimony  to  the  rapid  circulation  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, ascending  along  the  roof,  and  descending  by  the  back,  till 
it  returns  across  the  house,  or  along  the  floor  to  the  pipes. 

Now,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  pit  above  suggested,  there  is 
a  reason  for  encasing  the  pipes  in  a  flue ;  viz.,  to  obtain  from 
tliem  bottom  heat,  an  advantage  neither  obtained  nor  sought  in 
Mr.  Penn's  arrangement  A  collateral  advantage  is  the  getting 
rid  of  the  pipes,  which  are  always  exceedingly  in .  the  way  in  a 
small  pit,  burning  up  the  plants  near  them.  A  third  great  advan- 
tage is,  the  constant  supply  of  moisture  brought  up  from  below 
by  the  air,  all  the  moisture  of  the  pit  draining  down  to  the  pipe, 
flue ;  and  a  fourth,  the  regular  circulation,  an  advantage  which 
I  am  not  disposed  to  despise,  though  I  do  not  think  it  of  such 
value  as  to  be  worth  much  expense  in  attaining. 

In  conclusion,  J  would  remark  that  any  existing  pit  may  be 
fitted  up  on  the  principle  above  recommended,  simply  by  build- 
ing a  centre  flue,  and  forming  the  cross  and  ascending  flues  of 
draining-tiles. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  plan,  that  the  ascending  flues  should 
be  at  the  front  rather  than  at  the  back,  lest  the  upper  part  of 
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the  pit  should  be  warmer  than  the  front.  The  extreme  rapidity 
of  the  circulation,  already  alluded  to,  is  a  complete  answer  to 
this  objection ;  but,  further,  any  other  arrangement  of  the  circu- 
lation than  that  above  suggested  would  be  prejudicial,  and  lead 
to  precisely  the  opposite  results  to  those  intended.  In  the  first 
place,  instead  of  a  great,  there  would  be  but  a  small,  difference 
between  the  height  of  the  ascending  and  descending  columns, 
and,  consequently,  a  much  slower  circulation.  In  the  next  place, 
if  the  descending  flues  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  back  instead 
of  at  the  front,  and  the  heated  air  entered  in  front,  it  would 
immediately  rise  to  the  upper  part  of  the  pit,  and  there  accumu- 
late its  heat,  while  the  whole  surface  occupied  by  the  plants 
would  be  covered  by  the  coldest  air.  Moreover,  the  earth  at 
back  being  always  higher  than  the  front,  the  coldest  air  would 
not  flow  away  to  be  reheated,  but  would  lie  all  along  the  front 
of  the  pit,  and  scarcely  circulate  at  all ;  whereas,  by  the  arrange* 
ment  proposed,  the  coldest  air  will  always  descend  to  be  heated, 
while  the  influx  of  warm  air,  constantly  encountering  the  warmest 
air  which  has  risen  to  the  top,  will  beat  it  down,  and  mingle  it 
with  that  below.  This  is,  perhaps,  theory,  but  it  is  theory 
based  on  experience,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  such 
would  be  the  effects. 

I  am  induced  to  make  these  remarks,  because  the  objection 
combated  above  is  very  likely  to  occur  to  any  intelligent  person 
perusing  this  plan ;  and  has,  in  fact,  already  been  made  to  me 
by  one  to  whose  judgment  I  should,  without  good  cause  to  show 
to  the  contrary,  willingly  defer. 

It  would  prolong  a  paper  already  of  unseemly  length,  to 
point  out  the  manifold  convenience  of  such  a  pit  Its  application 
to  pines  and  Orchideae,  strawberries,  &c.,  is  obvious :  it  may 
also  be  employed  as  a  preserving  pit ;  for,  when  the  apparatus  is 
in  full  work,  the  bottom  heat  alone,  with  the  assistance  of  a  mat, 
would  keep  out  any  frost  from  a  part  devoted  to  geraniums : 
while,  the  air-flues  of  that  part  being  closed,  the  heating  power 
of  the  pipe  corresponding  with  them  would  be  expended  with 
accumulated  force  of  circulated  air  in  the  forcing-pits  which 
were  at  work,  supplying  them  with  more  than  their  average 
amount  of  heat  at  a  season  when  they  most  require  it, 

Sevenoaksy  February  9.  1840. 


Art.  XIV.  Botanical^  Floriculturaly  and  Arhoricultural  Notices  of 
the  Kinds  of  Plants  nevoly  introduced  into  British  Gardens  and 
Plantations,  or  which  have  been  originated  in  them  ;  together  toith 
additional  Information  respecting  Plants  {whether  old  or  new)  already 
in  Cultivation:  the  whole  intended  to  serve  as  a  perpetual  Supplement 
to  the  ^*  Encyclopedia  of  Plants/*  the  "  Hortus  Brilanntcus,*'  the 
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**  Uorius  Lignosus"  and  the  *^  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britan^ 
ntcum* 

Curtis* s  Botanical  MaMzine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
seven  plates ;  Ss.  6a.  coloured,  Ss*  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  WUliam 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register;  in  monthly  numbers,  new  series,  each 
containing  six  plates ;  3s.  6d*  coloured,  Ss.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr«. 
Lfindley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Paxtons  Magazine  of  Botany ^  and  Register  qfFlotoertng  Plants; 
in  monthly  numbers;  large  8vo ;  2s.  6d.  each. 

Tk^  Floral  Cabinet;  in  monthly  numbers,  4to  ;  2s.  6d.  each.  Con- 
ducted by  G.  B.  Knowles,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  and  Fre- 
derick Westcott,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Birmingham 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Botanist ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
two  pages  of  letterpress;  8vo;  large  paper,  2s.  6d.;  small  paper. 
Is.  6d.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c..  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge* 

Mound's  Botanic  Garden  f  or  Magazine  of  Hardy  Flotoer  Plants  cul» 
tivated  in  Great  Britain;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  coloured  figures  in  one  page;  large  paper,  1^.6^.;  small,  Is. 
Edited  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

PUTOSFOBA^CE^. 

MlSO'LLYif 

Unedria  UmdL    Jixncm4eemed     A  uJ     or    5    i.ii     B     Swan  RWer    18S9.     C    l.i.p     Bot.  rc^ 

The  present  species  differs  from  S.  heterophyila  in  the  intense  blue,  large 
aze,  and  great  abundance  of  its  flowers,  and  in  its  **  exceedingly  narrow  leaves, 
which  have  no  appearance  of  having  been  ever  serrated.'*  It  is  also  **  a  more 
slender-looking  plant."  It  was  found  in  the  Swan  River  Colony  by  Dnim- 
mond  and  others,  and  was  introduced  by  Robert  Mangles,  Esq.,  of  Sunning 
HilL  Cuttings  root  slowly.  Under  this  head,  Dr.  Lindley  mentions  that  the  * 
plant  called  S61lya  angustifblia,  the  Billardi^ra  fu8if6rmi8  oi  Labillardiere, 
proves  to  be  a  very  slight  variety  of  S.  heteroph^lla,  having  nothing  to  distin- 
guish it  firom  that  plant  but "  a  few  long  hairs  on  the  young  twigs,  and  on  the 
back  of  some  of  tne  leaves,  of  which  there  is  a  trace  on  the  younger  leaves  of 
8.  heterophflla  itself."  (Bot.  Reg,^  Jan.) 

'QaltaminaceiS, 

098.  IMPATTENS 

.  +  nucrocbUa  lindL    long-lipped    O  or    8    JLau     Fk     India     18a9.     S     co     Bot.  reg.  1840,  a 

A  tall,  and  rather  weedy-growing  plant,  with  very  large  pink  flowers.  A 
native  of  the  North  of  India,  and  requiring  no  other  care  than  sowing  in  the 
open  ground.   (Bot,  Reg.,  Feb.) 

•f  txic6niit  UndL    three-homed    O    or   6    Jn.au    Y     India     1839.     S     co     Bot  reg.  1840, 9. 

A  very  beautiful  yellow-flowered  species,  which  derives  its  name  of  three- 
homed  from  the  shape  of  the  flowers.  Under  this  head,  Dr.  Lindley  re- 
marks, that  the  I.  picta  of  the  Floral  Cabinet  (see  p.  19.)  is  the  I.  longicdmu 
of  Dr.  Wallich.  A  very  interesting  quotation  is  given  from  a  paper  on  the 
genus  Impiitiens,  written  by  Dr.  Wight,  which  appeared  in  the  Madras 
Journal  for  January,  1837 ;  by  which  it  appears,  that  "  at  least  a  hundred 
species  occur  in  those  districts,  from  which  Roxburgh  described  only  three." 
Many  of  ^ese  grow  in  situations  having  a  mean  summer  temperature,  *'  not 
exceeding  70^,  u  so  much/'  Dr.  Wight  mentions  one  circumstance  which,  ^  in 
a  physiological  point  of  view,  is  exceedingly  curious.    It  is,  that  most  of  the  • 
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species  from  the  colder  regions  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  correspond  with 
the  European  I.  Nolitingere,  in  the  forms  and  dehiscence  of  their  capsules; 
that  is,  they  spUt  from  the  base,  rolling  the  segments  towards  the  apex,  while 
those  of  the  warmer  regions  split  from  the  apex,  and  roll  their  segments  to- 
wards the  base."  (Bat»  Eeg.,  Feb.) 
Onagrdee€P, 
1188.  FU'CHS/J  Ittlgenf  globtMa  Bat.  Reg,  lUH,  8. 

^  A  very  handsome  hybrid,  raised  from  seeds  of  F.  globosa  fecundated  with 
the  pollen  of  F.  fulgens,  and  ''completely  interm^iate  between  the  two 
piM[ent8."  **  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  John  Standish,  nurseryman,  Bagshot.** 
It  is  an  **  exceedingly  free  bloomer,  with  a  stiff,  erect  habit  of  growth,"  and- 
the  whole  *'  plant  is  very  handsome."  (^Bot,  Reg,^  Jan.) 

'  Philadelphdcea, 

S5i&  DEUTZ/il 

.oorjmbbu  iS.  Jlr.    oorjvnto'Jhiioerimg    A    or   5     jn     W    Nepal    1838.     C    oo    BoC.  reg.  1810^  6. 

A  very  beautiful  species  of  Deiktzia,  forming  a  handsome  bosh  4  or  5  feet 
high,  covered  with  a  profusion  of  white,  lemon-scented  flowers,  in  loose 
corymbs.  The  plant  grows  well  in  the  open  border;  but  it  may  be  forced  in 
the  same  manner  as  Persian  lilacs,  &c,  and  it  is  a  valuable  plant  for  that  pur* 

S»8e.    It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  H.  Low  of  Clapton,  who  recdved  it  n'om 
r.  Von  Sieboldt ;  and  there  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 
Dr.  Lindley  considers  the  D.  parviflora  of  Bunge  to  be  hardly  distinct  from, 
this  species.  (BoL  Reg,,  Jan.) 
PaniJlor^e€e. 

1983.  PASSIFLO^RA 

Moostima  Hook.    Mr.  Moore*s   1.   cu   80   W   Jl    Buenos  Ayrei    1897.    C   oo   Bot  m«f.  S775. 

Not  very  handsome,  but  fragrant ;  and  apparently  as  hardy  as  P.  cserulea. 
The  seeds  were  sent  home  by  Mr.  Tweedie  in  1837;  but  the  plant  did  not 
flower  till  July,  1839.  (Bot.  Mag^,  Jan.) 

S78.  BOUVA'RD/J 

fplfindeiM  Qrakam    splendid    IL  i_J    or    8    «p.ii    S     f  Mexico     18S8.     D     oo     Bot  mag.  5781. 

Very  nearly  allied  to  B.  triphyila,  but  of  freer  growth,  and  with  much  more 
splendid  flowers.  The  leaves  are  also  more  scabrous,  longer,  and  more  acumi- 
nated ;  and  the  style  is  exserted.  The  native  country  of  this  species  is  not 
known  with  certainty,  but  it  is  probably  Mexico.  Mr.  James  MNab  has  not 
been  able  to  propagate  it  by  cuttings,  "  but  has  found  it  very  easily  increased 
by  slips  from  the  roots  not  \  in.  long,  and  covered  so  as  to  leave  the  upper 
extremities,  only,  exposed,  and  level  with  the  surface."   {Bot,  Mag,,  Feb.) 

Comp6tUai, 

.     dUila  Kn,  ^  WeU,    doubtflil     AJ^    f»     4     s.o     Li    Mexico     I8S7.     D    co     Flor.  cab.  1^1. 

A  very  showy  tuberous-rooted  plant,  a  native  of  Mexico;  resembling  in 
general  appearance  E.  heteroph^lla.     It  requires  protection  during  winter ; 
but,  "  from  the  appearance  of  the  roots,  it  is  probable  that  they  mij^t  be  pre- ' 
served  like  dahlia  and  mirabilis  roots,  by  being  stowed  away  dry  m  a  cdlar. ' 
(Flor.  Cab,,  Jan.) 

jLo^/iaceas. 

•  Lob^vBk  muUifidra  Know,  et  West.  A  specific  character  was  given  of  this 
LobSUa  some  months  since  in  the  Flor.  Cab.^  and  it  b  now  repeated  in  the 
Bot.  Reg. ;  but  no  particulars  are  stated  as  to  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  or 
the  h&gtkt  or  native  country  of  the  plant.  (B.  M.  R,,  No.  17.,  Feb.) 

Campanuldcete. 
61L  PHYTEITMA  aM7S  paldiOliiin  Boi.  Oard,  Ka  7S& 

Ep€U3fide6S. 

lAu&nthe  gtellata  Elnow.  et  West.    A  species  with  white  flowers,  which 
wither  as  soon  as  gathered.    It  is  in  the  Birmingham  Hort.  Soc.,  **  and  was  : 


J 


si^pkmeniarjf  to  Enc.  qfPlaniSj  Hori.  Brit.^  and  Arb.  Brit.  U7 

aaaed  from  seeds  collected  in  New  Holland,  and  presented  to  that  establish- 
ment in  the  year  1836.-  (Flor.  Cab.,  p.  79.;  and  B.  M.  R.,  No.  13.,  Feb.) 


GLOXI'MX^  wpnrVbm  ciulficcni  Jlol.  Na  14a 

<»  A  hybrid  between  the  white  variety  of  O.  specidsa  and  O.  caul^cens,  the 
ktter  producing  the  seed.  Under  this  head  it  is  observed,  that  *'ibe  colour 
of  the  flowers  is  mostly  determined  by  that  parent  which  supplies  the  pollen, 
while  the  'foliage  and  organs  of  vesetation  ^carally  resemble  those  of  the 
parent  that  furnished  the  ovules.  The  more  it  resembles  the  latter,  the  more 
nkely  are  its  seeds  to  be  fertile.'*  (^Botanist,  Jan.) 
JLpocynacea, 

-l-MANDEVrLLil  Liii41.    (In  honour  <d**H.J.  MmdewOe,  S$q.,  H&M.  minirter  at  Buenot  Ayref, 
to  whom  we  ue  Indebted  for  the  introduction  of  this  and  many  other  Intcmting  plant*.'*) 

1840,7. 
■uaTdolent  LImdL    nrect-aeented    ^  lJ    or   SO  jnjia  W    Buenoi  Ayrei    1837.    C  oo   Bot  reg. 

This  ycary  beautiful  climber  was  first  sent  home  under  the  name  of  the  Chile 
jasmine.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  pure  white,  and  "  most  deliciously  sweet." 
It  is  too  tender  to  bear  the  open  air  during  winter  in  this  climate  ;  but  suc- 
ceeds best  in  a  conservatory,  with  its  young  shoots  trained  **  to  their  utmost 
length,  as  it  is  always  near  the  ends  of  the  shoots  that  it  blooms.  After  the 
flowering  season  is  over,  the  plants  should  be  pruned  back,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  vines,  and  other  plants  which  bear  their  flowers  and  fruit  upon  the 
wood  of  the  same  year.  It  is  easily  propagated  from  cuttings."  (Bot,  Reg,, 
Feb.) 

G^n/ranaceas. 

791  GESTIjTNA  eSSS  t^lida  Port.  Mag.  t^BoL  tU.  pi  6. 

Coba^est, 

4S8.  COWKA  [978a 

-^woMontAim^  Hook,   long-etanened    i   lJ   or   SO   n    Y.O    Guayaquil    1899.    B   co   Bot^af. 
8ifmomifme» :  C.  lOtea  D.  Dom in  Ed,  Fm'Joifrn,  18S4 ;  C  acumlnAU  Dee, 

Thb  very  interesting  plant  was  raised  from  seeds  sent  home  by  Mr.  Skin- 
ner in  the  sprine  of  1&9,  and  it  flowered  in  the' conservatory  of  the  Glasgow 
Bot.  Gard.  in  November  in  that  year.  It  will,  however,  probably  prove  as 
hardy  as  the  well-known  C.  sc&ndcns.  The  flowers  are  of  a  ydlowisn  green ; 
but  the  filaments  of  the  stamens  are  red  ;  and  both  the  stamens  and  the  style 
are  very  lone  and  exserted.  (Bot,  Mag,,  Feb.) 

Convolmdace^e, 

«L  IPOMCE'A 

LcteSPaxt.    Mr.ljm^u  L  O   or  30  a    Dk.R  Ceylon    1839.    C  co   Past  mag.  of  bot  tLS07. 

At  first  sight  this  Ipomoe^a  greatly  resembles  the  beautiful  I.  ri^bro-csertklea, 
but  it  diflers  in  having  the  stem  clothed  with  hair,  and  the  leaves,  which  are 
often  deeply  cut,  covered  with  pubescence ;  and  in  the  stems  being  shrubby.  It 
grows  freely,  the  length  of  the  strongest  shoot  being  full  30  ft. ;  and  cuttings 
taken  from  the  young  branches  root  with  great  reaidiness.  This  species  was 
f  imported  bv  Mr.  Knight  of  the  Exotic  Nursery,  and  it  b  named  in  honour  of 

,  Bfr.  Lear,  his  collector  in  Ceylon.  (^Paxt,  Mag,  of  Bot,,  Jan.) 

'  ScrophulaHnetg, 

1717.  FENTSTrMON  30tM  argfttus  Patt,  Mag.  qfBoL,  yL  p.S71. 
Yerbendcete, 

174flL  FERBE^NA 

aanaSitMBort    plaaaiog    ^i^   at   I    a.n   "P   ?  Mexico    18S9i    C   oo    Paxt  mag.ofbot.TU.  p.S. 

A  pretty  species  of  Terbena  nearly  allied  to  V.  teacnoidet,  but  with  the 
flowers  in  a  denser  spike,  and  with  numerous,  and  very  conspicuous  bracteas. 
The  leaves  are  pinnadfid,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  partly  trailing,  with  up- 
right flowerine',  shoots.  It  seems  tolerably  hardy,  and  will,  no  doubt,  prove 
well  adapted  (or  planting  out  in  beds.  (Paxt,  Mag,  of  Bot.,  Feb.) 

Acantbdcetg, 

1791.  THUNBE'RG/J  {Jbct  tL  pi9G9. 

annuituca  But,   otng^Jlowned  f.  i_J   or   4   o a    O   C.  O.  H.  1838.    C   i.p.1   Put  mag.  of 


k 
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DifferiDg  from  T.  alata  only  in  the  colour  of  its  flowera,  and  their  somewhat 
larger  size.  (Paxt,  Mag,  ofBot,  Jan.) 

SB6X  GOLDFU'SS/J  TISS. 

gUxaexiuNeeswrnjEMenbaek   exowAtA-flowered    ^  O   or    1    n   P   SUhet    18381     C   p.1     Pot 

A  handsome  species,  nearly  allied  to  O.  capitata.  Introduced  by  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland.  It  requires  a  stove  heat^  and  *'  should  be  planted  in  a 
mixture  of  peat  and  loam."  (^Botatiitty  Feb.) 

BegomkcitBd* 

526M.  BEOO^K/il 

BirkerJ  Know,  ft  Wot    Mr,  Barker's    £  i_J   or   4  Ja    W    Mexico   1837.    D   pJ   R.  call.  139L 

A  girantic  species  of  Begdnta^  which  is  remarkably  tardy  in  the  develope- 
ment  of  its  flowers,  '*  nine  months  having  elapsed  from  the  first  appearance  of 
the  flower  bud  to  the  full  expansion  of  its  flowers."  As  the  buds  gradually 
open,  a  great  number  of  dark  brown  scales  are  thrown  off.  It  is  propagated 
**  by  cutting  out  the  buds  found  on  the  fleshy  root,  with  a  portion  of  tne  root 
attached/'  and  striking  them  in  sand.  The  best  soil  for  growing  the  plant  is- 
loam  mixed  with  peat.  {Flcr,  Cab.,  Feb.) 

31536  MeftH  Flor.  Cab.  na  ISO.  ; 

Protedcesd, 

S1&  OREVFLLEil  80036  femiglnea  Boi.  no.  ISS. 

Orchiddcae, 

2554  EPIDE'NDRUM 

glumiiGeiun  UndL    glumaceoui    ^  |2S    or   1   Jn    W.pk  '  Brasil    1838.    D    r.w    Bot.  reg.  1810, 6L 

Agreeing  with  E.  fr^igrans  in  habit  and  in  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers,  but 
differing  in  the  shape  and  colour  of  its  flowers.  *'  It  derives  its  specific  name 
from  the  long,  withered,  sharp-pointed,  ribbed  scales,  resembling  the  glumes 
of  grass,  out  of  which  the  raceme  of  flowers  grows."  (Bot,  Eeg,JjBn,) 

[5778. 
Parkiiuon/aii«rm  Hook.    Mr.  Parklnion's   £US}   or   i   §   Y    Mexico  1838.    D   p.r.w  Bot  mag, 

A  very  showy  species  with  eolden  yellow  flowers,  sent  to  Wobum  by  Mr. 
Parkinson,  consul-general  at  Mexico,  and  named  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  id 
honour  of  that  gendeman.  (Bot,  Mas,,  Feb.) 

+  E^ria  plamcauKt  Wall.  Introduced  in  1838  from  India;  and  flowered 
in  Sir  Charles  Lemon's  collection  in  the  autumn  of  1839.  (B,  M,  R,,  No.  4., 
Jan.) 

flSSa  CATASE'TUM  TBot  mag.  8777. 

.  RuMelUdfwm  Hook.     T%e  Duke  qf  Be4fbrd'M     ^  (29     cu     3     O     Guatemala    1838.     D     p.r.w 

The  flowers  are  large  and  numerous,  but  not  showy ;  as  they  are  of  a  pale 
green,  slightly  striated  with  a  somewhat  darker  shade  of  the  same  colour.  The 
species  was  sent  by  Mr.  Skinner  from  Guatemala  to  Wobum,  where  it  flowered 
but  a  few  days  before  the  lamented  death  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford  ;  to 
whose  memory  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  takes  this  occasion  to  pay  a  mournful  tribute 
of  respect ;  and  in  honour  of  whom  he  has  given  the  specific  name  to  this 
plant.  (Bot.  Mag,,  Feb.) 

t64a  ONCFDIUM  29683  ornithorh^nchum  Bot.  Reg.  1840, 10.;  and  FL  Cab.  136. 
iSSynoMfrnK :  O.  rbteum  Hort. 

This  beautiful  species  is  found  to  have  pink  flowers,  instead  of  yellow  ones, 
as  marked  in  Hort,  Brit,,p,  371.  The  flowers  have  the  fragrance  of  new  hay. 
(Bot,  Reg,  and  Fl,  Cab,,  Feb.) 

BatemanfatMim  Pannent    Mr.  Bateman't    ff  QS   or   8    Y    Mexico  1838.    D   pir.w  Fl.  cab.  137* 

A  very  splendid  species,  allied  to  O.  altissimum,  but  of  much  more  brilliant 
colours.  (JFV.  Cab,,  Feb.) 

S537.  MAXILLA^RIA 

•l-cucuUiLU  hooded   ig  QS    cu    |   a   T.C    America    1837.    D    p.r.w    Bot  rc«.  1840, 18. 

One  of  the  least-interesting  species  of  the  genus,  approaching,  *'  in  its  habit 
and  general  appearance,"  the  Trigonldia.  It  is  a  native  of  Equinoctial 
America,  whence  it  was  sent  home  by  Mr.  Henchman.  (Bot,  Reg,,  Feb.) 
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4-  Saccoidbium  comprisium  Lindl.  The  flowers  are  crimson  and  white, 
and  they  are  produced  in  drooping  racemes.  (^B.  M,  R.^  No.  5.,  Feb.) 

C^fmAdium  mddidum  Lindl.  Ine  flowers  are  of  a  dull  yellowish  green^ 
with  a  deep  purple  stain  inside  the  labeUum.  (B.  M.  R,,  No.  6.,  Feb.) 

£5(7.  DENDRO^BIUM  CP'f-w    Fast  mas.  ofbot  vl.  p.  985. 

Ca]nbri4seaiMHn  Puct,     TkeDiicke9sqfC$mhM8e*M     ^  (ZS     or    1    o    Y.p     EJioseea    16S7.     D 

This  beautiful  species  having  blossomed  for  the  first  time  at  Chatsworth 
during  die  visit  of  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  it  was  named  in  honour  of  Her 
Royal  Highness.  It  is  a  native  of  the  iSioseea  Hills,  where  it  was  found 
growing  **  at  an  elevation  of  4000  ft,  and  attaching  itself  to  rocks  and  trees. 
Althoneh,  when  depending  from  objects  of  the  litfter  description,  an  impene* 
trable  snade  is  aflbrded  in  the  growing  season,  it  may  be  useful  to  state  that 
it  is  frequentlv  seen  clinging  to  the  mces  of  rocks  in  situations  fully  exposed 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun.**  It  will  not  thrive  in  an  erect  position ;  and  at  Chats* 
worth  it  IS  affixed  to  a  large  block  of  wood,  and  its  roots  covered  with  moss, 
'*  carefully  secured  with  metallic  wire."  The  best  logs  of  wood  for  growing 
Orchf deae  on  are  those  on  which  the  bark  is  perfect,  rugged,  and  durable. 
**  for  the  roots  delight  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  fissures  of  rough  bark, 
and  if  this  is  subject  to  a  speedy  decay,  or  separates  readily  upon  exposure  to 
the  frequent  atmospheric  changes  of  an  orchidaceous  house,  the  plant  can  be 
transferr^  to  another  block  without  great  injury  to  the  roots."  {J*axt,  Mag. 
(^Bot^  Jan.) 

Dendrobmm  pUcdHle  Lindl.,  D.  fimbri^tum  Lindl.  Dr.  Lindley  has  changed 
the  specific  name  of  this  plant,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  "  applied  to 
a  very  diflerent  species."  The  present  name  alludes  '*  to  the  very  conspicuous 
plicatures  of  the  labellum."  (B.  M,  R,,  No.  7.,  Feb.) 

Mormodes  bucdndtor  Lindl.  The  flowers  are  "  pale  green,  with  an  ivory- 
white  lip,  whose  sides  are  rolled  back,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
trumpet."  (B.  M,  R.,  No.  9.,  Feb.) 

SBBO.  LEPTO'TES  50165  bfcolor. 

Professor  Morren  having  succeeded  in  fruiting  this  species,  by  fertilising  it 
artificially,  finds  that  the  fruit  has  the  fragrance  of  the  Tonquin  bean ;  and  that 
when  infused  in  milk  or  cream,  and  iced,  it  gives  "  a  mila  agreeable  flavour, 
sweeter  than  vanilla,  but  less  penetrating."  (B%  M.  R,,  Feb.) 

S53&  CTCNCrCHES 

macuUte  LkuU.      ipotted     ^  (SI      or     1     d      Pa.Y.B      La  Ouayn     18Sa        Bot.  na  156. 

The  raceme  of  flowers  is  generally  from  a  foot  to  18  in.  long ;  and  the 
flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow  or  straw  colour,  with  claret-coIoured  spots.  The 
species  is  a  native  of  South  America,  whence  it  was  sent  home  in  April,  1839, 
by  Blr.  M'Kenzie,  collector  to  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton.  It  flowered  for  the 
first  time  last  December,  in  the  orchideous  house  of  John  Willmore,  Esq.,  of 
Oldfbrd,  near  Birmingham.  (BotamtL  Feb.) 

ScUammdce<B. 

14.  CURCir  MA  rbot.  vil.  p.  1. 

RotcoeajM  Wall    Mr.  Rotcoe's    ^  (23    ipl    1    au.d    &t    E.  Indiat    1837.    D    Lt    raxt  mag.  of 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  brilliant  than  the  colours  of 
the  flowers  and  spathes  of  this  species ;  while  its  dwarf  habit  renders  it  more 
convenient  for  cultivation  than  most  of  the  other  species  of  the  genus.  It  was 
imported  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  in  1837,  but  it  is  by  no  means  common  in  col- 
lections. It  should  be  grown  in  "  a  rather  rich  compost,  composed  almost 
entirely  of  maiden  loam  and  sand  ;"  and,  though  it  should  be  kept  in  a  moist 
atmosphere  till  the  flower  spike  appears,  *'a  dry  position  is  indispensable 
while  the  flowers  and  their  appendages  are  unfolded,  as  they  are  apt  to  become 
mouldy  in  a  very  humid  air,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  at  which  they 
are  produced."  The  species  is  readily  propagated  by  suckers,  which  are 
every  season  thrown  up  by  the  roots.  (Paxt,  Mag.  of  Bot. ^  Feb.) 

iridacea, 

^OZLASVVE  Berh.    (Oe2teiiM«.  a  mniliog  dimple.)  ^ 

aadrea  Berb.     blue      tf  i_J      pr      1      my     B    S.  Araeriea     1898*     D     •     Bot.  mag.  5770. 
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.  A  bulbous-rooted  plant,  with  rather  small  dark  blue  flowem.  It  wai  found 
by  Mr.  Tweedie  in  stony  olaces,  near  Rio  Grande.  '*  The  seedlings  ^w 
rapidly,  and  will  probably  nower  at  a  year  and  a  half  old."  The  speamen 
figured  flowered  m  the  green-bouse  at  Spofforth ;  but  Mr.  Herbert  thinks  the 
species  will  prove  very  nearly  hardy,  and  will  retain  its  leaves,  "  in  part  at  least, 
tnrough  the  winter.**  Mr.  Herbert  also  mentions  five  other  species  of  Ge» 
lasine,  viz.  G.  purruchuc^a  (two  forms),  mndifldra,  punctata,  ni^da,  and 
texiina ;  and  three  species  of  Nem6stylis  NuU,,  a  very  nearly  allied  genus. 
He  then  describes  three  new  genera :  A16phia,  Trif6rcia,  and  Beat6nia,  the 
last  of  which  Mr.  Herbert  has  named  in  honour  of  our  excellent  friend,  Mr. 
Beaton ;  observing  that  he  saw  the  species  he  has  described  in  flower  in  one 
of  the  houses  of  T.  Harris,  Esq.,  under  the  care  of  that  gentleman's  skilful 
gardener,  Mr.  D.  Beaton  (curante  hortulano  perito  D.  Beaton).  Mr.  Herbert 
also  gives  the  botanical  description  of  a  new  eenus,  Hyllne,  belon^^  to 
AmaryWiddcea,  and  of  Cyrtdnthus  Smithianta,  and  Habriinthus  cear^nsis;  and 
he  concludes  b^  remarking  that  "  the  attention  of  collectors  should  be  called 
to  a  fine  Tigridia-like  plant,  perhaps  a  Ri^della,  found  by  Andrieux  near  the 
ice-house  on  the  summit  ot  the  mountain  San  Felipe,  in  Oaxaca."  (BoL 
Mag,,  Feb.) 
142.  raiS  -I-Mlgraiu  LindL    fragrant  at 

A  very  distinct  species,  a  native  of  the  North  of  India,  where  it  was  found 
by  Professor  Royle.  The  flowers  are  lilac  and  white,  and  the^  are  firagrant. 
The  species  is  quite  hardy,  as  it  stood  the  winter^  of  1837-8  without  protec- 
tion, and  it  requires  the  same  treatment  as  /.  sibfrica.  (^Bot,  Beg,,  Jan.) 

AmaiyUideK, 

669.  AMARY'LLIS  7989  MAMXtdraiflhra, 

Sgnoi^me :  Hippefcctrum  lolandii/fdnnn  Herb.,  Bot.  Mag,  8771. 

Bromerikcesd. 

955.  POURRET/J  99158  csriklea. 

S^non^me :  PH^a  G«rUea  Moi.,  Bot.  Reg.  1840, 11. 

3491.  .ECHME^A  [1S4. 

•uftTteleia  J[i».  ^  West,    f weet-Meoted    ^  O   or   £|    t^   Pk   Brazil     838.    D    l.p.a   Fl.  cab. 

By  some  mistake,  the  only  other  species  known  of  this  genus,  JE,  Mertiaait,  is 
marked  in  the  Second  Additional  Supplement  to  Hort,  Brit.^  p.  607.,  as  belonging 
to  the  order  Orchidaceae ;  whereas  it  belongs  to  Bromeliaone,  and  was  in  hd 

'  originally  called  Bromelia  Mert^nsit  by  Schultes.  The  present  species  has  a 
flower  scape  about  a  foot  long,  covered  with  pink  flowers,  whicn  smell  like 
orris-root.  It  was  imported  by  E.  W.  Fry,  Esq.,  and  there  are  plants  in  the 
Birmingham  Botanic  Garden.  It  requires  a  stove,  and  it  should  be  grown  in 
a  compost  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand.    "  When  the  plants  are  grown  to  a  su(^ 

-  fident  size,  they  can  be  forced  into  flower  by  being  kept  without  water  for 
some  weeks,  and  afterwards  having  a  regular  supply,  with  an  increased  degree 
of  heat"  (Flor.  Cab.,  Feb.) 


Art.  XV.     Observations  on  the  RotZf  a  Disease  in  Hyacinth  Bulbs* 

{Translated  from  the  '*  Verhandlungen  des  Vereins,"  &c.,  of  Frankfort  on  the 

Maine,  by  J.  L.) 

The  Rotz,  or  Rot^  is  a  disease  which  causes  a  dreadful  de- 
struction among  the  hyacinths ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented 
that  we  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  account  for  its  existence, 
nor  to  give  a  certain  remedy  for  its  prevention*  A  considerable 
time  back  the  sum  of  two  thousand  ducats  was  offered  for  a 
remedy  for  this  diseasci  which  has  thrown  considerable  light  on 
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the  siibject,  but  unfortunately  it  has  not  been  ultimately'  attended 
with  any  beneficial  effects. 

We,  however,  know  this  much,  that  the  rotz  generally  begins 
in  spring,  when  there  is  fine  warm  weather,  accompanied  by  a 
north  wind ;  because  by  that  means  the  sun  warms  the  earth 
during  the  day,  and  it  freezes  again  at  night,  which  causes  a  very 
unequal,  and  probably  injurious,  temperature  to  the  hyacinths. 
This  may  be  easily  prevented  where  the  beds  are  small,  because 
they  can  be  covered ;  but  how  is  it  possible  to  do  so  to  the  very 
extensive  plantations  of  the  Haarlem  florists?  Hedges  might 
certainly  protect  them  against  the  wind,  but  would  not  protect 
them  long  enough  against  variations  of  the  atmosphere ;  parti- 
cularly as  the  soil  intended  for  hyacinths  is  very  easily  heated  or 
cooled  by  the  changes  in  the  air. 

This  disease  is  also  prevalent  when  the  bulbs  are  put  in  too 
stiff  a  soil,  and  thereby  grow  too  strong;  but  of  this,  and  the 
means  to  prevent  it,  we  have  already  spoken. 

This  disease  also  appears,  and  makes  great  devastation,  while 
the  bulbs  lie  in  the  RduiL  Certainly  a  great  deal  depends  upon 
circumstances ;  and  as  we  know  that  hyacinths  are  very  liable 
to  such  attacks,  they  should  be  very  delicately  handled,  which 
is  not  always  the  case.  They  must  not  be  let  fall,  or  set  any 
bruises,  as  either  would  injure  them  very  materially.  No  kind 
of  litter,  such,  for  instance,  as  their  own  leaves,  &c.,  should  be 
suffered  to  be  near  them ;  and  they  must  be  so  laid  in  the  Kduit^ 
that  one  may  not  touch  the  other,  so  that  the  strength  of  any 
of  them  may  not  be  diminished.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to 
be  wetted  by  rain ^  or  burnt  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  If  the 
weather  is  too  wet  or  variable,  they  must  be  taken  out  of  the 
KSuil  sooner  than  usual.  These,  and  all  other  particulars,  de- 
pend upon  circumstances;  and  the  more  these  are  studied,  the 
nearer  will  the  object  in  view  be  obtained. 

This  is  such  a  contagious  disease,  that  if  one  bulb  in  a  bed 
be  attacked  by  it,  and  suffered  to  remain,  it  contaminates  those 
of  the  third  or  fourth  year ;  therefore  the  rule  is,  to  plant 
hyacinths,  at  most,  only  every  four  years  on  the  same  bed,  or  to 
take  out  the  old  earth  and  to  fill  it  with  new,  if  you  intend  to 
plant  the  bed  again. 

The  white  rotz  is  quite  as  dangerous  as  the  black  rotz,  al- 
though the  latter  is  more  prevalent,  and  all  bulbs  so  attacked 
must  be  thrown  away ;  but  it  is  often  the  case  that  a  very  valu- 
able bulb  is  but  slightly  attacked,  and  when  that  is  the  case,  a 
simple  remedy  can  be  applied,  viz.,  that  of  laying  it  in  a  place 
where  snails  abound,  which  are  soon  allured  to  it,  and  com- 
pletely eat  out  all  the  diseased  part,  and  leave  the  part  that  is 
healthy.  The  bulbs  should  then  be  set  in  the  sun,  where  they 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  cured  of  their  disease.     Some  kinds 
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of  hyacinths,  scillas,  omithogalumsy    and   narcissi   are  some- 
times attacked  by  the  rotz. 

A  trial  has  been  made  of  strewing  saltpetre  in  the  ground,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  rotz,  but  the  result  was  very  unsuccessful,  and 
the  disease  was  found  to  be  increased,  instead  of  diminished. 


Art.  XVI.     On  Hyacinths,  the  Flotoers  of  which  appear  expanded  in 

Water.     By  A.  B. 

Of  late  years,  it  has  been  common  in  the  London  seed  shops, 
to  observe  hyacinth  glasses  with  the  plants  inverted,  the  flower 
appearing  expanded  in  the  water,  where  the  roots  usually  are, 
and  the  Dulb  and  roots  being  contained  in  a  small  pot  of  soil, 
turned  upside  down,  and  resting  on  the  orifice  of  the  glass. 
This  is  not  shown  with  much  effect  in  water  glasses  of  the  ordi- 
nary size,  but  when  glasses  are  made  twice  or  thrice  the  usual 
size,  the  effect  is  more  striking ;  though  it  is  merely  the  same 
thing  on  a  larger  scale.  Sometimes  a  glass  appears  with  one 
inverted  plant,  with  its  flowers  fully  expanded  in  water,  and 
another  plant  directly  over  it,  growing  erect,  with  its  flowers 
fully  expanded  in  the  open  air ;  the  bulbs  and  roots  of  both 
plants  being  in  the  same  pot,  or  in  two  pots,  placed  bottom  to 
bottom. 

By  what  means  are  the  blossoms  made  to  expand  in  water  ? 
They  are  made  to  expand  first  in  air,  in  one  of  two  ways  :  first, 
by  the  common  mode  of  growing  hyacinths  in  pots,  and  when 
the  flower  is  expanded,  introducing  it  into  the  glass,  and  filling  it 
up  with  water ;  and  secondly,  by  inverting  the  pot  over  the  top  of 
the  glass,  and  tying  it  in  that  position  after  the  bulb  is  planted, 
so  that  the  plant  may  grow  into  the  glass,  in  which,  of  course, 
there  is  no  water,  and  after  the  blossom  has  expanded  there, 
introducing  the  water.  A  necessary  precaution,  according  to 
this  last  mode,  is  to  keep  the  class,  and  of  course  the  bulb,  and 
the  pot  in  which  it  grows,  in  a  horizontal  position,  near  the  light, 
and  to  turn  them  as  often  as  the  hyacinth  appears  to  be  growing 
to  one  side. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  growing  hyacinths  in  water 
glasses,  it  is  commonly  thought  to  be  necessary  to  change  the 
water  whenever  it  appears  to  become  muddy,  but,  though  this  is 
frequently  done  in  England,  it  is  as  frequently  omitted  in  Hol- 
land, and  the  Dutch  florists  (we  refer  to  Mr.  Corsten  and  Mr. 
Lockhart,  in  London)  say  that  they  perceive  no  disadvantages 
from  the  practice. 

London^  February^  1840. 
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Abt.  XVII.   On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Carnation  at  Forres  Nurseries* 

By  John  Grigor. 

During  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  the  cultivation  of  the 
parnatioD  in  our  nurseries  at  Forres,  North  Britain,  has  been  ex- 
tensive and  successful.     We  therefore  trust  that  a  few  remarks 
on  our  treatment  of  this  most  beautiful  flower  will  not  be  destitute 
of  interest  to  English  growers,  since  our  mode  of  culture  is  neither 
that  which  is  generally  practised  in  the  South,  nor  that  which 
many  would  consider  well  adapted  to  the  North  of  Scotland. 
Previously   to   the  year  1830,   our  stock   of  carnations   con- 
sisted chiefly  of  the  named  sorts  then  known  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  whence  we  received  them,  and  our  treatment  then  was 
similar  to  that  bestowed  on  the  plant  in  that  quarter,  the  soil 
being  a  composition  of  loam,  vegetable  mould,  road  sand,  &c* 
The  plants  were  generally  grown  in  pots*    With  the  exception 
<>f  a  few  kinds  of  least  value,  the  whole  assumed  an  enfeebled 
and  victimised  appearance,  were  difiicult  to  propagate  even  by 
laying,  and  apt  to  die  during  winter.     With  all  our  care  and 
desire  for  the  plant,  we  were  unable  to  make  its  cultivation  either 
ornamental  or  profitable.     About  the  period  referred  to  we  re- 
ceived from  a  friend  in  France  a  parcel  of  200  carnation  seeds 
grown  from  select  flowers ;  these  were  sown  in  the  open  ground 
in  the  month  of  May  and  produced  about  160  plants,  which 
were  transplanted  into  beds  in  August  following,  and  twelve 
months  thereafter  were  in  full  bloom  ;  about  nine  tenths  of  them 
were  double,  and  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  consisted  of  valuable 
flakes,  bizarres,  and   picotees,  equal   to  many  named  flowers, 
and  far  healthier  than  any  carnations  of  equal  quality  we  had 
ever  seen.     We  have  since  had  frequent  supplies  of  seeds  of  like 
quality  from  France  and  Germany,  &c.     In  growing  seeds  in 
Ihis  country  we  have  uniformly  found  that  the  earliest  blooms 
of  a  seedling  doubly  carnation,  the  first  year  that  it  flowers, 
will  more  readily  produce  seed  than  the  flowers  of  after  years. 
From  the  first  blossoms  of  fine  seedlings  we  have,  in  seasons  not 
the  most  favourable,  obtained  well-ripened  and  valuable  seeds, 
but  we  have  never  been  able  to  gather  seeds  again  from  the  same 
plant  nor  from  its  produce  of  layers.     Seeds  grown  on  bizarres 
and  flakes  frequently  produce  picotees.     Our  stock  of  stools, 
from  which  we  propagate  the  various  kinds  of  this  plant,  occupies 
about  half  an  acre  of  ground,  situated  in  an  open  and  airy  ex-- 
posure  without  the  shelter  of  walls,  and  the  plants  receive  no 
4^vering  at  any  season.     The  soil  is  strong,  dark-coloured,  and 
clayey,  with  a  subsoil  of  blue  clay,  at  the  depth  of  18  in.   Water 
rises  to  within  2^  ft.  of  the  surface*     The  ground  is  therefore  of 
that  description  generally  termed  *^  damp,"  and  the  weeds  which 

it  is  most  subject  to  produce  are  Montia  fontana  and  Card&mine 
1840.    March,  m 
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hirsuta,  which  indicate  a  soil  cool  and  moist.  Last  winter) 
1838-39,  was  said  to  be  more  injurious  than  usual  to  carnations 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent ;  yet  our  stools,  about  1 500  in 
number,  continued  to  present  all  that  perennial  verdure  and 
luxuriance  which  mark  the  plants  of  a  suitable  soil  and  situation. 
The  ground  of  the  nurseries  being  very  diversified,  plants  of  the 
carnation  have  been  tried  on  various  qualities,  such  as  dry, 
sandy,  and  mossy,  but  with  little  success.  That  which  was  found 
to  destroy  plants  in  the  shortest  time  was  a  rich  sandy  soil, 
which  had  received  much  manure  a  year  previous  to  its  being 
cropped  with  carnations.  In  such,  the  plants  grew  well  for  one 
year  only,  and  no  description  of  manure  is  now  employed.  Some 
of  the  finest  of  the  original  seedling  plants  continue  in  vigour  where 
they  were  transplanted,  without  manure,  into  newly  trenched 
ground  eight  years  since ;  and,  in  all  appearance,  will  continue  to 
flower  in  health  for  many  years  to  come,  without  any  treatment 
further  than  being  tied  up,  and  having  their  supernumerary  flower 
stems  cut  off. 

The  laying  of  the  plants  takes  place  in  the  beginning  of  August, 
when  a  small  quantity  of  river  sand  is  mixed  with  the  soil  under 
the  layers  of  a  few  kinds  that  are  slowest  to  root.  It  may  here 
be  remarked,  that  the  flowering  of  plants  is  in  some  measure  in- 
terrupted  and  weakened  by  their  being  laid.  The  young  plants 
are  removed  in  October,  and  may  be  planted  out  any  time  iu 
open  weather  previous  to  the  beginning  of  May,  having  all  rotten 
stumps  and  decayed  substances  cleanly  removed.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  plant  which,  after  having  become  sickly,  is  more  difficult  to 
get  reestablished  in  health  than  the  carnation ;  and,  to  sum  up 
our  experience  in  its  growth  and  management,  we  attribute  the 
luxuriance  of  the  plants  under  our  care  to  the  circumstance  of 
their  having  been  recently  propagated  from  healthy  seedlings, 
cultivated  in  a  soil  peculiarly  suitable,  and  never  enfeebled  by 
that  which  is  not  congenial  to  their  growth. 

Forres  Nurseries^  Dec.  1839. 


Art.  XVIII.     On  fhe  Culture  of  the  ChrysatUhemum. 

By  John  Thackerat. 

I  TAKE  the  liberty  of  making  a  few  observations  on  the  culti- 
vation of  that  beautiful  and  late-flowering  plant  the  chrysanthe- 
mum, for  I  feel  assured  that  very  few  persons  indeed  have  ever 
witnessed  the  magnificence  and  grandeur  that  it  is  capable  of  at- 
taining. In  consequence  of  its  blooming  at  so  late  a  season,  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  plant,  without  the  aid  of 
glass  to  protect  the  blossoms  from  snow,  rain,  wind,  &c  In 
spring,  I  get  my  young  plants  from  cuttings,  or  by  dividing  the 
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old  roots :  these  are  planted  in  small  pots,  and  plunged  into  the 
ground  in  an  open  part  of  the  garden.  About  midsummer  I 
repot  them  into  large  carnation  pots,  and  again  plunge  them  as 
before.  The  compost  is  cow-^ung  and  rich  loam,  half  and  half, 
and  occasionally  they  are  watered  with  dung  water.  During  their 
growth  I  use  the  knife  freely,  and  only  allow  one  bud  to  remain  on 
a  stem,  precisely  as  the  fancier  treats  his  prize  carnations.  In  the 
first  week  in  October  I  remove  the  pots  into  a  vinery,  where  all 
the  air  is  given  by  the  sashes  and  ventilators  being  open ;  and  in 
my  house  there  is  a  pit  that  was  built  for  succession  pines,  filled 
with  old  tan,  and  upon  this  I  place  my  chrysanthemums.  In  the 
removal  from  the  garden  to  the  house,  I  take  care  that  the  roots 
that  have  made  their  way  through  the  bottom  of  the  pots  are  not 
injured,  and  they  again  strike  into  the  tan.  They  are  now  kept 
moist  with  dung  water,  and  under  this  treatment  the  blooms  are 
some  of  them  5  and  6  inches  in  diameter.  The  pots  are  so 
arranged,  that  the  colours  are  agreeably  intermixed. 

I  am  under  a  great  obligation  to  Abel  Ingpen,  Esq.,  for  fur- 
nishing me,  in  the  most  handsome  manner  (being  an  entire  stran- 
ger), with  some  splendid  varieties.  There  is  one,  in  particular, 
^'  mirabile,''  that  was  as  fine  and  as  large  as  a  dahlia.  As  Mr. 
Ingpen  is,  no  doubt,  a  reader  of  your  Magazine,  I  will  just  state 
that,  in  a  few  days  after  I  had  planted  a  fine  collection  of  tulips, 
some  villain  made  bis  way  into  the  garden  at  night,  and  stole 
roots  to  the  value  of  250/.  Amongst  them  was  a  new  brokea 
feathered  bizarre,  whose  qualifications  placed  all  others  at  an 
immeasurable  distance.  In  fact,  twenty  years'  search  and  expe- 
rience, to  say  nothing  of  the  great  expense,  have  been  disorganised 
to  a  most  discouraging  extent  Can  you^  Mr.  Editor,  or  reader, 
suggest  a  mode  to  guard  against  a  similar  calamity  ? 

The  Forest i  Nottingham^  Jan.  13.  1840. 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.    Dr.  Lindleys  Theory  of  Horticulture*    (See  p.  92.) 

[On  asking  our  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr.  Beaton,  for  his 
opinion  on  this  work,  he  sent  us  the  following  notice,  which  we 
have  great  pleasure  in  publishing.] 

My  opinion  of  this  work  must  be  in  a  great  measure  super- 
fluous ;  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  on  the  subject  by  all  candid 
readers.  It  is  Dr.  Lindley's  masterpiece  as  far  as  the  garden  is 
concerned.  It  will  soon  become  as  useful  and  indispensable  to 
the  gardener,  as  the  compass  is  to  the  mariner.  The  compass, 
to  be  sure,  will  not  teach  a  man  navigation,  neither  will  this 
book  teach  a  man  the  gardening  art.     It  is  divided  into  two 

parts,  the  first  of  which  '*  embraces  the  principal  laws  and  fact3 
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in  vegetable  physiology,  as  deduced  in  the  investigations  of  the 
botanist ;  and  the  second,  the  application  of  those  laws  to  prac- 
tice, as  explained  by  the  experience  of  the  horticulturist."  In 
all  this  nothing  of  a  speculative  nature  is  indulged  in ;  no  theory 
acknowledged  but  that  **  which  is  founded  upon  direct  experi* 
ment,  and  proved  by  the  most  satisfactory  course  of  enquiry/' 
In  the  first  book,  Dr.  Lindley  relies  chiefly  on  his  own  intimate 
acquaintance  with  vegetable  physiology,  yet  he  never  loses  sight 
of  the  views  of  the  greatest  horticultural  physiologist  that  the 
world  has  seen,  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  late  President  of  the  Lon- 
don Horticultural  Society,  and  he  dedicates  the  work  to  the 
memory  of  that  truly  great  and  good  man.  If  Mr.  Knight  were 
amongst  us  now,  how  delighted  he  would  be  to  see  this  work; 
a  work  which  the  combined  philosophy  of  Europe  could  not 
produce  at  the  time  he  began  bis  horticultural  experiments. 
Even  now.  Dr.  Lindley,  with  all  the  powers  of  his  extensive 
mind,  could  not  have  been  able  for  the  task,  had  it  not  been 
through  his  connexion  with  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden.  No,  there 
is  not  another  place  in  this  country  where  he  could  make  himself 
so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  gardener's  art.  It  is  not  phi- 
losophy, nor  scientific  research,  only,  which  could  produce  such  a 
work  as  this,  but  a  combination  of  these  with  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  minutiae  and  manipulations  of  the  gardener's  art, 
with  which  the  mere  man  of  science  can  have  little  acquaintance. 
If  I  had  met  with  such  a  book  as  this  twenty  years  ago,  I 
would  not  have  so  many  grey  hairs  in  my  head  now.  However, 
it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  rising  race  of  gardeners  are  not 
destined  to  go  through  such  ordeal  as  we  of  the  old  school  have 
been  subjected  to.  Yet  among  our  difficulties  we  had  pleasures 
which  must  be  denied  to  the  rising  race.  We  found  out  many 
secrets  among  plants,  and  many  modes  of  superior  management, 
which  we  enjoyed  very  much,  but  which  are  now  looked  on  as 
mere  matters  of  course.  In  those  days  the  word  principle  was 
as  accommodating  to  us  as  the  word  constitulion  is  at  this  day  to 
our  politicians ;  that  is,  a  something  which  might  be  applied  to 
suit  any  person's  views.  In  this  state  Dr.  Lindley  found  us 
when  he  undertook  to  write  this  book  for  us,  as  he  plainly  tells 
us  in  the  second  paragraph  of  his  preface. 

"  There  must  be  a  great  want  of  sound  knowledge  of  this  subject,  when  we 
find  an  author,  who  has  made  himself  distinguished  in  the  history  of  Engh'sh 
gardening,  giving  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  weak  drawn  state  of  forced  aspa- 
ragus in  London  is  occasioned  by  the  action  of  the  dung  immectiately  upon 
its  roots  I  "  (Pref;  p.  vi.) 

It  is  obvious  to  ail  the  world  tlie  doctor  means  you  in  this  para- 
graph.* He  surely  cannot  mean  Glenny  ;  and  really,  after  all  the 

*  We  thought  sp  too,  when  we  first  read  the  paragraph ;  and  it  is  quite 
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papers  %rr  sent  you  on  forcing  asparagus  and  all  other  plants,  if 
you  cannot  force  asparagus  without  **  drawing  them  up,"  you 
deserve  hard  hitting.  He  veiy  properly  accounts  for  this  by 
<<  referring  to  the  want  of  some  short  guide  to  the  horticultural 
application  of  vegetable  physiology."  Such  a  safe  guide  is  now 
no  longer  wanting;  neither  is  it  filled  with  any  thing  which  a 
gardener  may  not  prove  for  himself;  but  here  the  author  kindly 
cautions  him  not  to  apply  these  rules,  **  except  in  a  limited  man- 
ner, and  by  way  of  safe  experiment,  until  he  fully  understood 
them«"     This  is  exceeding  good  advice. 

As  the  work  must  soon  come  into  universal  use  among  gar- 
denersy  and  the  patrons  of  gardening,  it  is  needless  to  quote  from 
It  in  this  place:  let  us  therefore  content  ourselves  by  looking 
over  the  different  chapters^  and  see  how  far  our  old  views  corre- 
spond with  the  real  correct  views  of  the  case.  The  young 
reader  here  must  be  put  in  mind  of  the  convenient  principle  to 
which  many  of  the  old  gardeners  are  so  much  inured ;  viz.  that 
principles  laid  down  by  the  finger  of  science  must  in  many  in- 
stances be  thrown  away  on  us,  and  I  fear  some  of  us  must  die  in 
our  obstinacy.  The  young  beginner  must  rigidly  guard  against 
this,  and  endeavour  to  prove  for  himself  any  doubtful  cases 
which  may  arise  in  our  progress.  Dr.  Lindley  begins  with  the 
seed,  and  follows  it  till  it  complete  the  circle  of  its  existence, 
and  produces  seeds  *'  after  its  kind."  Many  kinds  of  plants  do 
not  verify  this  adage,  especially  the  cultivated  varieties  of  fruit 
trees. 

*'  But  while  it  will  with  certainty  become  the  same  species  as  that  in  which 
itor^nated,  it  does  not  possess  the  power  of  reproducing  any  peculiarities 
which  may  have  existed  in  its  parent.  For  instance,  the  seed  of  a  Green  Gage 
plum  wiil  grow  into  a  new  individual  of  the  plum  species,  but  it  will  not  pro- 
duce the  peculiar  variety  called  the  Green  Gage.  This  latter  property  is' con- 
fined to  leaf-buds,  and  seems  to  be  owing  to  the  seed  not  being  specially 
organised  after  the  exact  plan  of  the  branch  on  which  it  grew,  but  merely 
pjossessing  the  first  elements  of  such  an  organisation,  together  with  an  inva- 
riable tendency  towards  a  particular  kind  of  developemeut." 

There  is  a  disposition  in  all  plants  to  deviate  from  their  ori- 
ginal types^  and  the  farther  they  are  removed  from  their  original 
nature,  their  tendency  to  this  variation  increases.  This  has 
hitherto  baffled  all  scientific  research ;  but  the  author,  as  far  as 
science  can  penetrate,  explains  alt  the  collateral  circumstances 
connected  with  every  stage   of  the   existence  of  a  plant ;  and 

likely  that  we  may  have  quoted  this  opinion,  and  adopted  it  in  some  of  our 
works.  However,  having  looked  over  the  Encyc,  of  Gard,,  and  not  been  able 
to  find  such  a  passage,  we  applied  to  the  doctor,  who  informed  us  that  the 
sentence  does  not  apply  to  us,  but  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Sabine,  in  one  of  the 
early  volumes  of  the  HorticuUural  Transactions.  Notwithstanding  this,  we  by  , 
no  means  pretend  that  we  are  not  guilty,  or  rather  that  we  are  not  liable  to 
have  similar  opinions  imputed  to  us.  —  Cond, 
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surely  no  one  can  contemplate  such  wonderful  mechanism  as  is 
here  laid  bare  before  us,  without  being  struck  with  astonish- 
ment. The  spongioles  and  youngest  parts  of  roots  imbibe 
moisture  from  the  soil,  and  are  found  to  be  rich  in  nitrogen, 
a  gas,  a  supply  of  which  is  ^*  indispensable  to  their  healthy 
condition."  Roots  have  not  the  power  of  refusing  deleteri- 
ous substances,  and  may  be  poisoned  in  the  same  manner  as 
animals.  In  the  growth  of  the  stem.  Dr.  Lindley  makes  a  nice 
distinction  between  the  cellular  tissue  and  woody  fibres;  the 
former  being  the  only  portion  of  a  plant  which  grows  laterally. 
He  proposes,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  to  call  it  the  horizontal 
system  ;  this  latter,  which  increases  by  the  addition  of  new  tubes, 
he  calls  the  perpendictdar  system.  On  the  same  principle  he 
would  confine  the  word  hybridising  to  the  admixture  of  species, 
and  crossing  or  cross  breeding,  to  that  of  varieties.  A  uni- 
form adherence  to  this  improvement  in  nomenclature  is  certainly 
desirable.  Mr.  Herbert  suggested  another  improvement,  bearing 
on  this  subject,  which  has  been  overlooked  by  Dr.  Lindley  and 
others,  yet  the  present  confusion  in  the  naming  of  hybrid  pro- 
ductions demands  serious  attention  to  it.  Mr.  Herbert  says, 
*^  It  would  very  much  tend  to  preclude  confusion,  if  all  substantive 
genitive  cases  were  abandoned  to  cultivators  for  the  distinction  of 
their  varieties,  and  the  names  of  all  species  confined  to  adjectives."* 

•  **  Very  great  confusion  ia  produced  by  the  nursemnen  giving  a  Latin  name 
to  every  garden  seedling,  and  men  of  science  should  set  their  faces  decidedly 
against  the  practice,  which  M.  DeCandolle  very  inauspidously  sanctioned  with 
respect  to  hybrid  plants.  Where  garden  varieties  are  much  multiplied,  florist's 
names  ought  to  be  used,  as  with  hyacinths,  tulips,  &c.  Hybrid  plants  which 
are  found  of  spontaneous  growth  in  the  wild  abodes  of  their  parents,  should 
rank  as  species  marked  Hyb.  Sp.,  or  spontaneous  hybrid ;  those  of  compli- 
cated or  uncertain  intermixtures  in  our  gardens  should  be  marked  as  Variety 
(harden  Hybrid.  It  would  very  much  tend  to  preclude  confusion,  if  all  sub- 
stantive genitive  cases  were  abandoned  to  cultivators  for  the  distinction  of 
their  varieties,  and  the  names  of  all  species,  and  permanent  local  varieties, 
confined  to  adjectives.  With  this  view  I  venture  to  alter  all  the  proper  names 
adopted  in  this  order  to  an  adjective  form,  writing  Caldasiana  for  Caldasi ; 
and  I  earnestly  press  the  convenience  of  this  arrangement  on  the  consideration 
of  botanists,  by  which  it  mav  be  understood  at  once  that  B.  Caldasiana  must 
be  a  species,  or  permanent  local  variety,  and  that  B.  Caldasi  would  designate 
a  seminal  or  hybrid  variety  ;  and,  as  it  will  be  vain  to  urge  nurserymen  not  to 
dignify  their  productions  with  Latin  names,  I  wish  to  request  them  to  confine 
themselves  to  genitive  cases  of  proper  names,  names  of  romance  or  heathen 
deities,  or  of  substances,  as  flammae  instead  of  flammeus,  eboris  instead  of 
ebumeus  ;  and,  if  the  botanical  editors  of  popular  periodical  works  will  attend 
to  this  suggestion,  we  shall  get  rid  of  the  overwhelming  confusion  which 
garden  productions  are  creating.  At  present,  in  our  best  botanical  cataloffues, 
every  seedling  Camellia  japonica,  or  Hippeastrum,  is  dignified  with  a  Latin 
adjective  name  ;  and  the  endless  garden  intermixtures  of  calceolarias  are  named 
like  the  natives  of  South  America,  very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  science 
Cultivators  will  have  an  ample  fund  of  names  if  all  genitives  are  given  up  to 
them ;  and  the  change  of  the  few  genitives  that  have  been  used  in  the  scientific 
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Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  this ;  I  would  earnestly  press 
it  on  the  consideration  of  all  those  concerned.  I  hope  you  will 
attend  to  it  in  the  next  edition  of  the  Hart.  Brit.^  and  in  this 
Magazine,  as  most  of  these  great  botanists  are  quite  as  tenacious  of 
their  antiquated  lore  as  the  lawyers.  What,  for  instance,  can  be 
more  absurd  than  the  terms  inferior  and  stqyerior  fruitj  as  applied 
by  botanists  ?  Yet  if  one  were  to  supply  proper  terms  for  these, 
botanists  would  think  the  world  was  to  be  turned  upside  down  I 
But  to  return  to  our  subject.  Let  us  see  how  the  sap  is  going 
up  and  down  through  all  the  ramifications  of  a  3'oung  healthy 
tree.  There  is  nothing  in  the  unanimated  creation  more  beau- 
tiful than  this.  Nothing  so  worthy  the  attention  of  the  philo- 
sopher. The  principle  which  guides  it  was  not  understood  till 
very  recently,  and  some  people  say  we  do  not  even  now  tho- 
roughly unoerstand  it 

*'  It  must  have  been  remarked  by  aU  intelligent  observers,  that  in  the  ma^ 
jority  of  works  upon  horticultural  subjects,  the  numerous  directions  given  in 
aoj  particular  ramification  into  which  the  art  is  susceptible  of  being  divided 
are  held  tc^ther  by  no  bond  of  union,  and  that  there  is  no  explanation  of 
their  connexion  with  general  principles,  by  which  alone  the  soundness  of  this 
or  that  rule  of  practice  may  be  tested ;  the  reader  is  therefore  usually  obliged 
to  take  the  excellence  of  one  mode  of  cultivation  and  the  badness  of  another, 
upon  the  good  fidth  of  gardening  authors,  without  being  put  into  possession 
of  any  laws  by  which  they  may  be  judged  of  beforehand.  Horticulture  is,  by 
these  means,  rendered  a  very  complicated  subject,  so  that  none  but  practised 
gardeners  can  hope  to  pursue  it  successfully  ;  and,  like  all  empirical  things,  it 
18  d^;raded  into  a  code  of  peremptory  precepts." 

Many  of  us  old  gardeners  never  could  understand  the  circu- 
lation of  the  vegetable  fluid  till  the  appearance  of  the  hot- water 
system,  and  here  we  had  a  complete  solution  of  the  theory  at 
once.  Wherever  the  fire^heat  had  most  effect,  which  of  course 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler^  there  circulation  first  commenced. 
It  is  just  so  in  trees.  The  heat  of  the  sun  has  most  power  on 
the  tenderest  parts  of  tlie  tree,  which  are  the  tender  points  of  the 
shoots,  and  there  the  sap  first  flows ;  in  both  cases  the  vacant 
space  left  by  the  circulation  is  immediately  filled  up  by  the  next 
particles,  and  this  goes  on  in  beautiful  harmony  as  long  as  the 
stimulus  is  applied.  The  leaves  let  off  the  lighter  portion  of 
the  sap,  as  the  cistern  at  the  end  of  the  pipes  lets  off  the  fine 
vapour  of  the  water  so  essential  to  healthy  vegetation.  As  the 
lighter  portion  of  the  sap  escapes  by  the  leaves,  the  rest  gets 
more  dense,  and  is  returning  back  to  form  wood  and  all  the 
other  appendages  of  a  tree ;  just  as  the  water  in  the  cistern  gets 
denser  by  cooling,  and  returns  to  the  boiler,  leaving  its  sediment 
along  the  bottom  pipe.  The  bottom  of  the  boiler  has  no  power, 
like  the  roots  of  a  tree,  to  discharge  the  final  sediment;  and  this 

nomenclature  into  the  form  of  an  adjective,  will  produce  no  inconvenience." 
(^Herb,  Amaiyl,,  p.  33.) 
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is  the  only  difference  between  the  two  systems.  But  there  is 
another,  still  closer,  analogy  between  them.  If  you  have  a  close 
boiler  and  elbow  turns  at  the  extremity  of  your  pipes,  there  will 
be  little  or  no  sediment.  Just  so  with  a  tree  or  branch.  If  you 
pull  off  the  leaves  as  they  are  produced,  the  circulation  keeps  on 
as  before ;  but  you  will  have  no  formation  of  wood,  buds,  &c.,. 
for  want  of  the  proper  sediment.''^ 

The  young  reader  must  now  turn  to  Dr.  Lindley's  way  of  ex- 
plaining the  circulation,  and  he  will  find  the  subject  increasing  in 
interest  at  every  succeeding  paragraph.  Dr.  Lindl^y  is  evidently 
at  home  here,  and  will  be  sure  to  detain  you  till  he  makes  you 
understand  the  whole  of  this  beautiful  process,  and  every  little 
thing  about  it  which  is  likely  to  be  of  any  use  to  you ;  if  you 
never  heard  how  flowers  are  formed,  this  part  of  the  subject  will 
be  apt  to  electrify  you.  You  will  be  astonished,  too,  to  find  how 
easy  it  is  to  learn  all  this  yourself,  and  you  will  also  wonder 
how  he  could  find  out  all  this  ;  but  these  great  botanists  are  al- 
ways prying  into  the  secrets  of  plants,  and  they  have  glasses 
that  would  make  a  little  twig  as  big  as  a  gate  post.  By  these 
means  they  see  things  that  you  or  I  would  never  think  of  looking 
after. 

I  must  now  leave  you  with  the  doctor,  while  I  see  how  he 
and  the  gardeners  agree  about  hybridising.  Here  the  angry  critic 
might  ask  where  and  when  was  the  theory  of  vegetable  super- 
foetation  "  proved  by  the  most  satisfactory  course  of  enquiry  ?  *' 
It  was  first  believed  in  by  Mr.  Knight;  at  least  he  wrote  a  paper 
on  it  in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Hort. 
Soc.  The  subject  of  his  experiments  was  the  garden  pea ;  an 
excellent  plant  as  far  as  the  safety  of  the  experiments  is  con- 
cerned, but  an  indifferent  one  to  draw  conclusions  from :  had  it 
not  been  for  the  shape  of  its  flowers,  guarding  the  style  and 
stigma  from  the  intrusion  of  foreign  pollen,  it  would  be  as  diffi- 
cult to  preserve  its  varieties  true  as  those  of  the  turnip.  It  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  an  original  writer  like  Mr. 
Knight  should  be  always  right  in  his  conclusions.  I  cannot  say 
this  part  of  his  views  is  impossible  to  be  proved ;  but  I  can  safely 
say  it  is  the  next  degree  to  it.  I  was  smitten  with  this  doctrine 
once,  and,  after  a  great  many  fruitless  experiments  for  the  last 

*  *'  A  growing  shoot,  althouf^h  divested  of  its  leaves  as  soon  as  they  are  un- 
folded, will  grow  as  fast,  and  increase  as  much  in  diameter,  as  another  shoot 
with  its  leaves  in  full  operation,  other  circumstances  being  the  same ;  but,  if 
you  continue  disleafing  the  second  season,  there  will  hardly  be  any  addition 
to  the  diameter  of  the  shoot.  Disbuddine  in  this  manner  the  summer's  shoots, 
as  they  proceed  in  growth,  is  the  simplest  mode  I  know  of  for  reducing  the 
strength  of  an  over3uxuriant  tree.  As  little  or  none  of  the  sap  taken  up  by 
such  shoots  is  elaborated,  it  is  entirely  lost  to  the  general  secretion  of  the 
parent  tree.  By  this  method  I  have,  in  three  years,  reduced  healthy  vigorous 
young  pear  trees  to  the  point  of  starvation."  (Gartf.  Mag,  for  1837,  p.  203.) 
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Ivrelve  years,  I  am  forced  to  this  conclusioTi,  but  I  am  very  glad 
the  author  lends  the  weight  of  his  name  in  its  favour. 

**  We  cannot  reasonably  doubt  that  a  process  so  simple  as  that  of  dusting 
fhe  stigma  of  one  plant  with  the  pollen  of  another,  whicn  must  be  continually 
kappening  in  our  gardens,  either  through  the  agency  of  insects  or  the  currents 
in  the  air,  and  which,  where  it  takes  place  between  two  varieties  allied  to 
each  other,  must  necessarily  produce  a  cross ;  we  cannot  suppose,  I  say,  that 
this  occurs  in  our  crowded  gardens  and  orchards  at  that  time  only  when  we 
perform  it  artificially.  The  operation  itself,  although  so  simple,  consisting  in 
nothing  more  than  applying  the  pollen  of  one  plant  to  the  stigma  of  another, 
nevertheless  requires  to  be  guarded  by  some  precautions.  In  the  first  place, 
it  b  requisite  that  the  flower  whose  stigma  is  to  be  fertilised,  should  be  de- 
prived of  its  own  anthers  before  they  burst,  otherwise  the  stigma  will  be  self- 
unpregnated,  and  although  superfostation  is  not,  by  any  means,  impossible,  yet 
It  is  not  very  likely  to  occur.** 

This  will  be  the  means  of  turning  the  attention  of  many  to 
the  subject,  and  the  result  will  be  the  final  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion. If  you  think  a  short  notice  of  my  failures  would  be  of 
any  use,  I  can  send  you  the  particulars*  [We  shall  be  very  glad 
to  receive  them.  Hybridising  and  cross  breeding  are  the  manu- 
fiicturing  of  the  raw  material  for  human  use.] 

In  the  practical  portion  of  the  work,  or  second  book.  Dr. 
Lindiey  shows  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  art,  by  his 
discrimination  in  selecting  portions  from  the  best  authors  in  the 
Hort.  Trans.i  Gard.  Mag^  and  other  sources,  to  prove  the 
general  principles  of  vegetable  physiology.  Every  thing  doubtful 
he  leaves  as  an  **  open  question."  Many  useful  tables  are  in- 
troduced to  prove  how  essential  bottom  heat  is.  The  doctor  is 
quite  a  gardener  on  this  point,  and  he  makes  it  appear  that  Mr. 
Knight  was  by  no  means  against  bottom  heat;  and  that  "  the 
dispute  about  bottom  heat  was  not  as  to  the  necessity  of  it,  but 
as  to  the  manner  of  obtaining  it." 

The  chapter  on  atmospherical  moisture  and  temperature  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting.  This  is  the  least-understood  portion  of 
this  part  of  the  work :  DanielPs  instruments  and  writings,  and 
Mr.  Thompson's  tables  and  observations,  are  here  brought  into 
full  requisition.  This  chapter  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the 
book.  Many  of  the  old  gardeners  will  not  say  much  in  favour 
of  the  next  chapter,  which  is  on  ventilation.  The  three  following 
chapters  are  on  seed-sowing,  seed-saving,  and  seed-packing,  and 
are  replete  with  useful  information.  The  essence  of  the  seed- 
packing  chapter  ought  to  be  sent  out  to  all  residents  in  foreign 
climes  who  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  home  seeds.  Dr.  Lindiey 
had  previously  published  the  greatest  portion  of  this  chapter, 
and  its  details  are  well  known  and  appreciated  by  scientific 
collectors.  The  five  following  chapters  treat  on  the  different 
modes  of  propagation.  Propagation  and  amelioration  are  two 
indispensable  points  in  a  gardener's  education.     The  scientific 
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bearings  of  all  the  modes  of  propagation  are  here  comprehensively 
detailed,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  utmost  use  to  all  concerned. 
The  next  chapter  treats  on  pruning,  and  must  be  studied  atten- 
tively in  connexion  with  that  on  transplanting.  This  subject 
has  been  more  warmly  discussed  in  this  Magazine  than  any  other. 
Dr.  Lindley  says,  *^  With  regard  to  pruning  plants  when  trans- 
planted, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  more  frequently  in- 
jurious than  beneficial."  This  is  substantially  correct,  and 
theoretically  so.  No  pruning  should  take  place  at  the  time 
of  transplanting;  but  here  natural  causes  and  accidental  cir- 
cumstances often  conspire  to  place  theory  in  the  background. 
In  that  case,  the  next  safest  way  will  be  to  take  the  guidance 
of  successful  practice:  this  the  author  very  sensibly  allows* 
^^  The  danger,"  he  says,  ^  to  be  feared  is,  that  the  perspiration 
of  the  leaves  may  be  so  great  as  to  exhaust  the  system  of  its 
fluid  contents  faster  than  the  roots  can  restore  them,  and  in 
careless  transplanting  this  may  doubtless  happen :  in  such  cases 
it  is  certainly  requisite  that  some  part  of  the  branches  should  be 
pruned  away."  To  convey  the  stigma  of  careless  transplanting 
in  a  less  offensive  shape,  the  author  might  just  as  well  have 
added,  and  dry  climate^  which  has  fully  as  much  of  the  blame. 
The  success  of  Sir  Henry  Steuart  was  certainly  owing  to  the 
moist  climate  of  the  South-west  of  Scotland,  as  you  have  already 
shown  somewhere  in  this  Magazine.  No  one  can  say  Sir  Henry 
was  &  careless  planter,  and  no  one  knew  better  the  scientific 
principles  which  ought  to  guide  the  successful  planter;  yet,  with 
all  these  advantages,  and  his  moist  climate  in  addition,  he  had 
as  many  failures  in  transplanting  as  nine  tenths  of  our  intelligent 
gardeners.  Although  Sir  Henry  had  theory  on  his  side,  our 
author  thought  best  to  take  the  experience  of  successful  practice 
for  his  test.  Mr.  M^Nab's  treatise  on  transplanting  is  held  up 
throughout  this  part  of  the  work  as  the  surest  guide  to  the 
planter.  This,  of  itself,  would  prove  the  integrity  of  our  au- 
thor's intentions.  A  treatise  from  Mr.  M^Nab's  pen,  on  any 
department  of  gardening,  would  be  worth  all  that  the  whole  race 
of  Scotch  lairds  and  baronets  could  write  on  the  subject  till 
doomsday. 

I  really  must  apologise  for  occupying  so  much  of  your  space, 
and  yet  there  are  many  more  chapters  to  look  over ;  that  on  the 
improvement  of  races  I  may  again  refer  to,  and  the  last  one,  which 
is  on  soil  and  manures,  will  repay  an  attentive  perusal. — /).  B. 

Kingsbury  Gardens,  Feb.  7.  1840. 
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Art.  II.     Vegetable  Organography  ;  or  an  analytical  Description  of 
the  Organs  of  Plants.     By  M.  A.  P.  DeCandolle.     Translated  by 
Boughton  Kingdon.     Forming  2  vols.  Svo,  with  numerous  plates. 
Part  XI.  and  last. 

We  have  strongly  recommended  this  work  from  time  to  time, 
and  we  have  now  to  congratulate  Mr.  Kingdon  on  having  brought 
it  to  a  conclusion.  The  instruction  and  pleasure  which  he  must 
have  experienced  in  translating  it  will  be  an  ample  compensation 
to  him  in  one  sense ;  and  we  hope  the  book  which  he  has  pro- 
duced will  also  be  successful  in  a  business  point  of  view.  Whether 
it  is  so  or  not^  the  public  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Kingdon 
for  the  courage  he  has  shown  in  undertaking  the  translation, 
and  the  able  and  judicious  manner  in  which  it  is  executed.  Of 
the  merit  of  the  work  itself,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  speak. 
The  extensive  views  and  enlightened  general iisations  of  the  author 
meet  the  eye  in  every  page,  and  carry  us  along  in  such  a  manner, 
that  no  person  taking  up  the  book  would  wish,  if  possible,  to 
lay  it  down  till  he  had  read  it  through.  What  is  delightful  in 
this,  and  in  all  M.  DeCandolle's  other  works,  is,  that,  while  he  is 
developing  new  and  original  views,  and  pointing  out  in  what  these 
views  differ  from  those  of  preceding  botanists,  he  never  once 
deviates  in  the  slightest  degree  from  an  exalted  tone  of  liberality 
and  good  feeling.  No  opinions  held  by  others  are  condemned 
as  absurd,  or  wondered  at  for  their  inaccuracy ;  but  all  are  treated 
with  the  same  philosophical  spirit  as  if  they  were  merely  so 
many  appearances  or  phenomena  in  plants  or  animals.  How 
different  this  moral  spirit  from  that  of  some  botanical  authors, 
living  and  dead  I 

As  a  specimen  of  the  work,  we  wish  we  could  quote  the  chap- 
ter on  vegetable  symmetry,  but  it  is  too  long,  and  we  therefore 
give  the  last  chapter  of  the  second  volume,  which  contains  a 

GENERAL  SUMMARY    OF   THE   STRUCTURE  OF   PLANTS. 

**  Ist.  A  plant  is  an  organised  and  living  bein^,  devoid  of  voluntary  motion, 
having  neither  nerves,  muscles,  nor  a  central  cavity  resembling  a  stomach,  and 
always,  or  nearly  always,  attached  to  the  soil  from  which  it  draws  its  nourish- 
ment. 

"  2d.  Plants  are  either  wholly,  or  in  a  great  measure,  composed  of  mem- 
branous Cellules,  closed  on  all  sides,  more  or  less  united  together,  and  enclosed, 
at  least  in  their  young  state,  in  a  membranous  cuticle.  Those  which  are  en- 
tirely thus  formed  bear  the  name  of  Cellular  Plants. 

'*  3d.  Those  which  are  thus  formed  in  part,  and  which  are  called  Vascular 
Plants,  present,  besides  the  cellules,  cylindrical  tubes  which  are  called  Vessels  ; 
these  are  never  naked,  but  always  surrounded  by  cellules. 

**  4th.  In  vascular  plants  we  observe  moreover :  —  Ist,  that  the  cellules 
and  vessels  are  united  in  very  different  degrees,  so  as  frequently  to  leave 
between  them  empty  spaces,  called  Intercellular  Passages  ;  2d,  that  besides 
the  purely  membranous  vessels,  there  are  bodies  rolled  spirally,  and  endowed 
with  great  elasticity,  which  are  called  Tracheae;  3d,  that  their  cuticle  is 
pierced  (at  least  in  almost  every  part  exposed  to  the  air}  with  pores  or 
Stomata,  which  appear  to  be  evaporating  organs. 
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"  5th.  The  cellules  are  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  uniting  together,  of 
absorbing  the  moisture  around  them,  and  probably  of  contracting  and  dilating. 
They  are  round,  or  more  or  less  elongated  ;  the  former  enclose  the  feculent, 
mucilaginous,  or  resinous  matters  which  they  have  elaborated,  of  which  the 
latter  contain  little  or  none.  The  round  ones  form  the  parenchyma ;  the  long 
ones  (by  themselves  in  cellular  plants,  united  with  the  vesseb  in  vascular  ones,3 
compose  the  fibres  or  nerves. 

**  6th.  The  passages  between  the  elongated  cellules,  or  the  vessels,  appear ' 
eminently  to  serve  for  carrying  the  lymph,  i.  e.  the  as  yet  unelaborated  watery 
juices.     Those  which  are  formed  among  the  round  cellules  contain  the  more 
stagnant  juices. 

'*  7th.  The  vessels,  whatever  their  form,  seem  eminently  intended  to  contain 
air  or  gas,  and  are  true  aerial  canals^  at  least  in  the  ordinary  course  of  vege- 
tation. 

"  8th.  Certain  particular  points  of  the  surface  of  plants,  and  especially  of 
vascular  ones,  are  more  eminently  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  absorbing  water. 
They  are  called  Spongioles,  and  are  situated  at  the  extremity  of  roots,  at 
the  top  of  the  st^le,  and  on  the  surface  of  seeds. 

"  9th.  Dilatations  of  the  intercellular  passages,  or,  in  certain  cases,  rup-^ 
tures  of  the  cellules,  cause  irregular  cavities  m  the  interior  of  the  tissue. 
These  receive  the  name  of  Air  Cavities  when  filled  with  air,  or  of  Receptacles 
of  proper  Juice  when  they  contain  an  elaborated  juice. 

'*  10th,  Glands  or  glandular  sur&ces  are  some  of  them  composed  only  of 
cellular  tissue,  others  of  cellular  tissue  and  vessels  ;  both  secrete  special  juices, 
but  the  first  appear  (at  least  in  certain  floral  organs)  to  be  excrementitial,  and 
the  second  recrementitial. 

*'  1 1th.  The  surface  of  plants  exposed  to  the  air  is  often  invested  with 
Hairs,  which  are  prolongations  formed  of  projecting  cellules.  Some  of  these 
hairs  are  protecting  organs  for  the  surfaces  ;  the  others  the  supports  or  canals 
of  excrementitial  glands.  They  are  always  situated  upon  the  nerves,  whibt 
the  stomata  are  always  upon  the  parenchyma. 

*'  12th.  A  vascular  plant,  considered  lengthways,  is  composed  of  two  bodies 
opposed  by  their  bases  (stem  and  root^,  and  which  grow  in  a  contrary  direction 
to  one  another.    Their  point  of  junction  is  called  the  Neck. 

'*  13th.  The  body  which  descends,  or  the  Root,  elongates  indefinitely  by  its 
extremity  alone ;  does  not  become  green  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  except  at 
its  extremity ;  bears  neither  leaves  nor  flowers,  and  serves  to  fix  the  plant  in 
the  ground,  and  to  draw  up  its  nourishment. 

"  14th.  The  body  which  rises  upwards,  or  the  Stem,  elongates  throughout 
its  whole  length  till  the  period  when  it  ceases  to  grow,  unless  by  the  develope- 
roent  of  a  IxKly  resembling  itself  (branch),  and  which  is  crafted  upon  it.  It 
becomes  green  on  exposure  to  the  light  throughout  its  whole  length,  at  least 
in  its  young  state,  bears  leaves  and  flowers,  and  transmits  to  them  the  nutriment 
absorbed  by  the  roots. 

"  15th.  The  stem  of  vascular  plants  is  sometimes  cylindrical,  composed  of 
a  single  system  (the  Woody  Body),  which  increases  by  the  developement  of 
new  fibres  internally ;  sometimes  conical  and  composed  of  two  systems  (the 
Woody  Body  and  Bark),  which  increase  in  diameter  by  means  of  layers, 
which  are  developed  upon  the  surface  of  each  of  these  systems  which  is  in 
contact  with  the  other  system.  To  the  first  the  name  of  Endogens  is  given, 
to  the  latter  that  of  Exogens.  The  structure  of  the  root  of  each  class  is 
jsimilar  to  that  of  the  stem. 

**  1 6th.  The  stem  of  vascular  plants  is  furnished  laterally  with  appendicular 
organs,  which  seem  formed  by  the  expansion  of  one  or  more  fibres. 

*'  17th.  These  appendicular  organs,  although  very  different  from  one  another 
in  their  appearances  and  uses,  seem>  however,  entirely  identical  in  their  original 
nature. 

**  Those  which  are  already  formed  in  the  embryo,  bear  the  name  of  Coty- 
ledons   or  Seed-leaves ;   those  which  are  produced  immediately  afterwards. 
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Primordial  LeaTes.  The  foliowing  bear  simply  the  name  of  Leayes.  Those 
which  immediately  surround  the  flower  receive  the  name  of  Bracts,  and  the 
flower  itself  is  composed  of  several  verticils  of  appendicular  organs,  much 
modiEed. 

'*  18th.  The  appendicular  organs  perform,  according  to  their  position  and 
mode  of  developement,  several  different  functions,  of  which  ttie  principal 


**  1st,  That  of  nourishing  organs,  as  the  cotyledons  and  leaves ; 
"  2d,  That  of  protecting  organs,  as  the  scales  of  buds,  bracts,  sepals,  petals, 
carpels  in  their  last  stage ; 

**  3d,  That  of  fructifying  organs,  as  the  stamens,  and  the  carpels,  during  the 
first  Btase  of  their  existence.     Several  partake  of  both  of  these  functions. 

**  19th.  The  nourishing  appendicular  organs  are,  at  their  origin,  alternate  in 
endogenous  plants,  called  also,  for  this  reason.  Monocotyledons ;  opposite  or 
vertidllate  in  Exogens,  called  also  Dicotyledons.  In  the  course  of  their 
developement,  those  of  Endogeas  always  remain  alternate  or  spiral,  those  of 
Hxogens  may  either  remain  in  their  primitive  state,  or  take  a  spiral  disposition. 
**  20th.  The  appendicular  organs  which  compose  the  flowers  are,  in  both 
classes,  disposed  m  concentric  verticils ;  the  innermost  are  sometimes  spiral. 

"  21st.  The  protecting  appendicular  organs  hold  a  middle  station,  in  form, 
size,  colour,  ana  often  idso  m  position,  between  the  two  other  classes  ;  and 
we  frequently  see  them  metamorphosed,  either  into  organs  decidedly  nourish- 
ing, or  more  rarely  into  fhictifying  ones. 

**  28d.  The  appendicular  organs  are  generally  composed  of  a  petiole  and 
limb,  but  one  of  tnem  may  be  wanting.  The  Petiole,  which  is  the  bundle  of 
fibres  not  as  yet  disunited,  has  its  fibres  longitudinal ;  the  Limb,  which  is  the 
rart  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  fibres,  has  them  more  or  less  diverging. 
These  fibres  of  the  limb,  or  Nerves  of  leaves,  are  generally  curved  in  Endogens, 
and  separate  at  angles  more  or  less  acute  in  Exogens. 

"  23d.  The  nerves  of  curvi-nerved  leaves  convei^e  towards  the  apex,  or 
diverge  from  a  middle  bundle.  Those  of  an^uli-nerved  ones  are  pinnate,  pal- 
mate, or  pedate ;  but  the  portions  of  the  limb  of  the  three  last  classes  are 
penni-nerved,  so  that  this  form  seems  essential  to  the  leaves  of  Dicotyledons. 
"  24th.  The  leaves  of  Dicotyledons  are  the  only  ones  which  have  been 
seen,  either  composed  of  joints  or  leaflets,  or  furnished  with  lateral  stipules. 

"  25th.  Germs,  or  the  undeveloped  rudiments  of  new  individuals,  appear 
able  to  arise  from  all  parts  of  the  surface ;  but  there  are  certain  points  wnere 
they  are  developed  in  preference,  such  as  the  axils  of  the  appendicular  organs, 
and  the  extremities  of  the  fibres  of  their  limbs. 

"  26th.  The  germs  which  are  placed  in  the  axils  of  the  appendiculur  organs, 
along  the  stem  or  petiole,  may  be  developed  by  the  action  of  the  nutritive 
forces  alone.  Those  which  are  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  lateral  fibres 
of  the  limb,  almost  always  require  (except  in  Briophyllum),  in  order  to  be 
developed,  a  particular  operation  called  Fecundation. 

*'  27th.  The  germs  which  are  developed  without  fecundation  most  fre- 
quently arise  united  to  the  mother  plant  without  having  proper  envelopes,  and 
without  shooting  out  roots :  they  then  form  branches.  Some  separate  when 
they  are  furnished  with  a  tubercule  or  store  of  nutriment :  they  then  form 
separate  indiriduals,  and  produce  roots. 

"  28th.  Every  stem  or  branch  can  shoot  out  adventitious  roots.  In  Dico- 
tyledonous trees,  these  spring  from  the  lenticels  ;  every  branch,  furnished  with 
them,  or  capable  of  producing  them,  may  easily  be  separated  from  the  mother 
plant,  and  form  a  distinct  being. 

**  29th.  The  cerms  which  are  developed  by  fecundation  are  always  con- 
tained in  a  closed  envelope,  furnished  with  the  rudiments  of  a  root  anci  appen- 
cficular  organs.     They  receive  the  name  of  Embryos. 

"  dOth.  The  unfecundated  germs  perpetuate  the  varieties  of  the  mother 
plant ;  the  embryos  onl^  retain  the  characters  of  races  or  species.  ' 

**  Slst.    The  appendicular  organs  which  immediately  surround  thefloirers^ 
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or  the  bractfi,  hardly  ever  hare  leaf-buds  deYeloped  in  their  axils  ;  this  is  still' 
more  seldom  the  case  in  the  appendicular  organs  which  compose  the  flowers. 

"  38d.  The  buds,  or  germs,  which  are  developed  into  branches,  are  often 
protected  in  their  young  state  by  scales,  which  are  nothing  but  the  outermost 
appendicular  organs  of  the  ^oung  branch,  modified  by  their  position. 

'*  33d.  The  flower,  in  which  is  the  apparatus  destined  for  the  fecundation, 
is  a  kind  of  terminal  bud,  formed  of  verticillate  appendicular  organs,  the 
outermost  of  which  act  the  part  of  protecting  organs,  the  innermost  of  sexual 
ones  ;  but  they  are  capable  of  changing  their  office,  by  being  transformed 
either  into  leaves,  or  from  one  into  another. 

**  34tb.  In  the  modifications  or  transformations  of  the  appendicular  organs, 
each  is  only  usually  converted  into  the  nature  of  the  verticil  which  follows  or 
precedes  it  in  the  order  of  developement  or  position.  The  first  phenomenon, 
which  is  the  most  frequent,  has  received  the  name  of  Ascendii^,  or  Direct, 
Metamorphosis,  and  the  second,  that  of  Descending,  or  Retrograde,  Metamor* 
phosis. 

**  35th,  The  flower,  being  formed  of  verticillate  organs,  is  necessarily  ter- 
minal with  regard  to  the  pedicel,  at  least  when  the  pedicel  is  not  prolonged 
beyond  it,  as  happens  accidentally  in  certain  proliferous  flowers. 

"  36th.  Pedicels  near  one  another,  and  composing  the  same  inflorescence, 
are  disposed  after  three  systems  :  —  1st,  the  outer  or  lateral  ones  are  deve- 
loped first,  and  the  flowering  proceeds  indefinitely  in  a  centripetal  order ;  2d, 
the  central  one,  which  is  necessarily  terminal,  flowers  first,  and  the  flowering 
proceeds  in  a  centrifu^l  order ;  3d,  these  two  laws  are  combined,  the  one 
afiecting  the  general  axis,  the  other  the  lateral  branches. 

''  37th.  The  number  of  verticils  in  phanerogamous  flowers  is  usually  four  ; 
but  it  may  vary,  being  either  less  when  one  is  absent  or  united  to  the  neigh- 
bouring one,  or  more  when  one  is  composed  of  several  verticils  or  similar 
rows. 

"  38th.  The  almost  universal  disposition  of  the  pieces  of  each  verticil  or 
row,  is  that  of  being  alternate  with  those  of  the  preceding  verticil  or  row. 

"  39th.  The  number  of  pieces  of  each  floral  verticil  is  generally  three  in 
Monocotyledons,  and  five  in  Dicotyledons. 

"  40th.  All  the  caulinary,  and  especially  the  appendicular,  parts  of  plants 
are  capable  of  being  united  together,  especially  during  their  infancy ;  the  union 
is  a  distinct  phenomenon  firoro  the  gran ;  it  is  the  more  easy  in  proportion  as 
the  nature  of  the  organs  is  more  analogous ;  it  takes  the  name  of  Cohesion 
when  it  comes  between  similar  orgaus,  and  Adhesion  when  they  are  different. 
The  different  degrees  of  adhesion  of  similar  organs,  or  of  the  parts  of  the 
same  organ,  determine  either  its  integrity,  or  the  divisions  or  indentations  of 
most  organs. 

**  4 1st.  All  the  caulinary  or  appendicular  parts  are  capable,  when  they  are 
filiform,  of  expanding  into  limbs  ;  and,  when  naturally  in  the  form  of  a  limb, 
of  presenting  a  cylindrical  appearance.  They  may  also,  within  certain  limits, 
put  on  forms,  sizes,  texture,  colours,  and  even  functions  and  positions,  varying 
in  different  points  of  the  same  individual  or  analogous  ones  ;  this  constitutes 
the  Degenerations  or  metamorphoses  of  organs. 

*'  42d.  All  the  appendicular  organs,  verticillate  or  spiral,  are  capable  of 
presenting  multiplications  of  number,  both  in  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  verticils  or  spires,  or  in  the  increase  in  that  number  of  the  pieces  in  each 
of  the  systems. 

"  43d.  All  the  organs  of  plants  are  susceptible  of  being  abortive,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  and,  consequently,  of  presenting  simple  rudiments,  or  leaving 
empty  spaces. 

*'  44th.  All  the  irregularities  observed  in  the  symmetry  of  verticillate  organs, 
and  especially  in  that  of  flowers  and  fruits,  appear  to  result  from  one  of  the 
causes  mentioned  in  the  four  preceding  paragraphs,  or  from  the  combination 
of  several  of  them. 

"  45th.  In  particular,  the  unity  or  solitariness  of  the  verticillate  organs  can 
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only  exist  bv  the  abortion  of  those  which  ought  to  complete  the  Terticil,  or 
spire,  or  by  the  union  of  several. 

"  46th.  The  fruit  is  formed  by  the  Carpeb,  which  may  be  free,  or  cohere 
together,  or  adhere  to  neighbouring  parts. 

*'  47th.  As  the  two  margins  m  each  carpellary  leaf  can  bear  ovules,  the 
solitariness  of  the  seed  in  a  carpel,  free  or  united  to  others,  can  only  result 
from  an  abortion. 

*'  48th.  The  embryo  must  be  considered  as  the  developement,  by  fecundation, 
of  a  germ  situated  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  lateral  fibres  of  the  carpd- 
lary  leaf. 

*^  49th.  Cryptogamous  plants  present,  in  their  organisation,  only  partial  indi- 
cations of  symmetry,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  science,  are  not  suffi- 
dent  to  enable  us  to  recognise  the  laws.  We  cannot  affirm,  particularly, 
whether  there  is  fecundation  in  all  Cryptogamous  plants,  or  whether  several 
•re  not  reproduced  by  unfecundated  germs.'* 


Art.  III.  Icones  Planlamm ;  or^  Figuresy  toilh  brief  descriptive 
Characters  and  Remarks,  of  neto  or  rare  Plants  selected  from  the 
Author's  Herbarium,  By  Sir  Williain  Jackson  Hooker,  K.li.,  LL.D., 
&c.     Part  yj.    8vo,  48  plates.    London,  1840. 

We  hail,  with  much  satisfaction,  the  continuation  of  a  work 
that  IS  likely  to  add  so  much  to  our  botanical  information,  and 
thank  the  author  for  his  liberality  in  opening  to  us  the  treasures 
of  his  unrivalled  herbarium ;  making  us  not  only  acquainted 
with  the  more  rare  and  curious  plants,  but,  by  exhibiting  some 
of  the  most  showy  of  these  novelties,  exciting  in  all  naturalists 
and  amateurs  a  desire  of  adding  them  to  their  collections.  The 
plates,  which  are  numerous,  are  got  up  in  a  very  superior  style ; 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  botanical  details  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  doubted.  Those  which  will  probably  prove  hardy  ligneous 
species  are  but  two :  viz.  1.  Cean6thus  papiil6sus  Tor.  et  Gr,y  a 
native  of  California  ;  *^  a  very  distinct  and  well-marked  species, 
with  blue  flowers,  abounding  in  resinous  exudations,  which  emit 
a  fragrant  smell ;  "  and  which  will,  no  doubt,  when  introduced, 
be  a  formidable  rival  to  the  much  admired  Ceanothus  azureus. 
2.  ^m^gdalus  gland ulosa,  a  native  of  Texas,  and  remarkable  for 
its  **  very  downy  foliage  and  calyx,"  and  for  <*  the  glands  which 
terminate  every  one  ot  the  serratures  in  the  obtuse  apex  to  the 
leaves."  The  great  value  of  the  ^mygd^lese  in  our  gardens 
will  repay  all  the  trouble  incurred  in  introducing  new  and  dis- 
tinct species,  decking,  as  they  do,  the  path  of  spring  with  lovely 
and  cheerful  blossoms. 

The  other  ligneous  species  described  are  about  nine ;  many 
of  which  will,  no  doubt,  in  a  few  years,  lend  their  aid  to  beau- 
*tify  our  green-houses  and  conservative  walls.  One  of  the  hand- 
somest is  Hibb^rtfa  virgata;  a  small  shrub,  ^^with  the  branches 
attenuate  and  virgate,  densely  clothed  with  fascicles  of  leaves,  not 
inaptly  resembling  those  of  the  larch.     The  flowers  large  and 
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handsome,  yellow,  nestled,  as  it  were,  among  the  leaves.*'  Thi^ 
plant,  when  introduced,  will  form  a  good  companion  to  Cand611ea 
Cunningham/.  Tetracarpae^a  tasmannica,  a  new  and  very 
beautiful  little  cunoniaceous  shrub,  found  near  the  source  of  the 
Meander,  or  Western  River,  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Three 
closely  allied  species  of  Bae'ck/a  are  described,  which,  we  have 
no  doubt,  would  stand  well  on  a  conservative  wall ;  and  ^acci« 
nium  Imrayi,  from  the  mountains  of  Dominica.  This  plant. 
Dr.  Hooker  says,  *^  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  species  of  the 
genus  with  which  I  am  acquainted^  Of  the  present  plant,  the 
firm  coriaceous  leaves  are,  in  on^  specimen  in  my  possession, 
5  in.  long ;  but  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  plant  is  its 
extremely  thick  corollas,  so  thick  aiKl  firm  that  they  are  difficult 
to  dissect,  even  with  a  very  sharp  knife."  We  hope  soon  t#6ee 
^hese  plants  introduced  to  our  gardens.  The  other  plants 
figured  are  all  herbaceous.  Among  the  more  remarkable  are  : 
Lawr^ncm  spicata,  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  itfalvaceae,  but  very  different  from  any  plant  of  that 
order  we  ever  saw.  Dr.  Hooker  says,  "  I  am  quite  unable  to 
point  out  any  genus  of  the  order  to  which  it  is  here  referred, 
with  which  in  habit  it  has  any  close  affinity."  Morostachys  ca- 
pitata,  a  most  remarkable  Brazilian  grass,  which  ^^  attains  to  a 
considerable  height,  climbing  among,  and  supporting  itself  on, 
the  branches  of  the  shrubs  among  which  it  grows."  jRubus 
GxniiiidnuSi  a  small  bramble  which  belongs  to  the  same  group 
with  R,  arcticus.  Mr.  Gunn  says,  ^^  From  its  growing  where 
snow  covers  the  ground  a  considerable  part  of  the  winter,  and 
where  the  climate  is  at  all  seasons  very  cold,  I  think  it  would 
succeed  well  in  your  country,  and  be  an  agreeable  addition  to 
your  list  of  esculent  fruits."  Many  of  the  other  plants  figured 
and  described  would  prove  valuable  additions  to  our  flower-bor- 
ders during  the  summer,  treated  as  annuals :  and  some  few  might 
even  stand  our  winters  among  the  herbaceous  plants.  We  can 
but  thank  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  for  the  clearness  and  accuracy  of  his 
descriptions  and  figures,  and,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  take 
in  the  work,  notice  a  slight  error  that  has  taken  place  in  num- 
bering the  plates.  No.  275.,  7rif61ium  macr6calyx,  ought  to  be 
No.  285. ;  and  be  placed  as  such.  This  is  a  small  error,  easily 
set  right  when  the  work  is  bound  up.  A  caryophyllaceous  plant 
is  also  wrongly  numbered.  —  W.  A.  M. 


Art.  IV.    A  History  of  British  Ferns.    By  Edward  Newman,  F.L,& 
8vo,  pp.  104>,  numerous  woodcuts.     London,  1840. 

This  is  a  book  that  must  be  acceptable,  both  to  the  botanist 
and  amateur,  for  its  extreme  accuracy,  and  for  the  great  care 
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that  Mr.  Newman  has  taken  in  figuring  and  describing  the  va- 
rieties of  many  of  the  species  from  his  own  observation ;  for,  not 
content  with  seeing  them  in  a  natural  state,  the  author  has  trans- 
planted them  to  his  own  garden,  and  noted  them  in  all  their 
changes.     The  author,  having  stated  very  clearly  his  method  of 
cultivating  the  different  species,  says  :   ^'  I  have  pressed  fronds 
from  the  same  root  for  three  successive  years,  and  have  found 
variations  abundantly  adequate  to  the  establishment  of  species 
quite  as  distinct  as  many  of  those  in  the  English  Flora ;  and  I 
consider  all  that  cultivation,  as  I  have  explained  it,  can  accom- 
plish for  any  plant  is,  to  hasten  or  delay  those  changes  to  vjhich 
iTud  plant  is  by  nature  liable  s  it  cannot  increase  or  diminish  the 
number  of  actual  species.*'     We  fully  concur  in  this  remark ; 
and  only  add,  that,  had  this  been  attended  to  before,  there  could 
not  have  been  so  much  confusion  among  the  species  of  ferns  as 
there  has  hitherto  been.      The  author  also  says   (p.  3.)  that, 
*^  henceforward,  in  the  veins  of  a  new  fern  will  be  sought  the 
characters  which  shall  decide  its  genus."     This  is  one  of  the  best 
modes  possible  for  determining  genera,  and  we  hope,  with  Mr. 
Newman,  that  it  will  soon  become  general ;  affording,  as  it  does, 
a  method  of  making  out  the  genus  of  a  barren  frond,  which  is 
not  always  easily  done ;  and  will,  no  doubt,  throw  much  light  on 
fossil  ferns,  where  the  fructification  b  often  so  much  imured  as 
fi-equently  to  be  useless.     The  descriptions  are  very  mil,  and 
with  as  little  technicality  as  possible,  which  renders  it  a  valuable 
present  to  the  lady  botanist.     A  good  number  of  localities  are 
given  for  each  species,  which  will  give  collectors  an  opportunity 
of  getting  specimens  from  the  different  places  mentioned,  many 
of  them  varying  exceedingly  in  different  localities,  and  thus  de- 
termining still  further  whether  they  ought  to  rank  as  species  or 
varieties.     The  illustrations  are  very  accurate  and  original,  being 
all  taken  from  nature,  and  drawn  on  the  wood  by  the  author.     In 
short,  the  illustrations  are  so  clear,  and  the  descriptions  so  cor- 
rect, that  no  persons  studying  the  vegetable  productions  of  Bri- 
tain should  be  without  this  book.     The  cultivator  will  find  it 
available  for  the  numerous  excellent  remarks  on  the  culture  of 
ferns,  raising  them  from  seeds,  or  growing  them  on  Mr.  Ward's 
system  ;  and,  as  a  fernery  is  a  desideratum  in  all  good  gardens, 
no  gardener  ought  to  be  without  it.  —  fV.  A.  M. 


Art.  V.    The  Journal  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society.    Part  III. 
8vo,  plates  and  woodcuts.     London,  1840. 

It  is  clear,  from  this  publication,  that  the  landed  proprietors 
of  England  are  at  last  determined  to  make  the  most  of  their 
1840.    March.  n 
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estates,  by  the  only  way  in  which  this  can  be  done,  viz.  by  im- 
proving the  agriculture  practised  on  them.  There  are  some 
excellent  articles  in  the  present  part;  and  perhaps  the  most  va- 
luable is  one  by  Philip  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P«,  entitled  Experimental 
Inquiry  on  Draught  in  Ploughing.  Our  countrymen  in  the 
North  will  be  not  a  little  astonished  to  find  that  there  is  a  plough, 
of  English  origin  and  construction,  and  with  one  wheel  (!), 
which  is  easier  drawn,  and  makes  a  better  furrow  than  the  most 
improved  form  of  Scotch  ploughs  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Drum- 
mond  of  Stirling,  in  the  proportion:  trial  1.,  of  14  to  19^; 
trial  2.,  of  43  to  51 :  trial  S.,  of  1 1  to  17i ;  and  trial  4.,  of  23 
to  34.  The  implement  is  called  Hart's  improved  Berks  One- 
wheeled  Plough.  We  cannot  spare  room  to  go  into  detail^ 
but  we  most  strongly  recommend  the  article  to  all  Scotch  farm- 
ers and  bailiffs.  The  great  fault  of  us  Scotchmen  is,  our  strong 
prejudices  in  favour  of  whoever  or  whatever  is  Scotch  ;  so  general 
and  powerful  are  these  prejudices,  that,  when  a  Scotch  bailiff  or 
farmer  first  comes  to  England,  he  generally  finds  nothing  good 
there  in  the  way  of  agriculture,  but  what  corresponds  with  what 
he  has  seen  in  Scotland ;  making  no  allowance  for  difference  of 
t;limate  and  other  circumstances.  We  do  not  say  that  there  are 
not  many  exceptions  among  the  more  enlightened  Scotch  bailiffs 
and  stewards ;  we  merely  assert  that  this  is  the  general  feeling. 
Nothing  will  tend  so  much  to  obliterate  every  prejudice  of  this 
kind,  as  English  proprietors  taking  up  the  subject  of  agriculture, 
and  experimenting  and  thinking  for  themselves.  How  incom- 
parably more  rational,  useful,  and  honourable,  to  be  occupied,  as 
Mr.  Pusey  has  been,  in  superintending  experiments,  and  after- 
wards giving  an  account  of  them  and  reasoning  on  them,  than 
in  fox-hunting  or  shooting;  mere  relics  of  the  occupations  of 
barbarous  times,  and  which,  with  the  progress  of  society,  will 
as  completely  disappear  from  the  catalogue  of  gentlemanly 
amusements,  as  bear-beating,  badger^l rawing,  and  the  other 
brutalities  which  once  held  place  amongst  them  I 

The  part  of  the  Journal  now  before  us  is  by  far  the  best  that 
lias  yet  appeared ;  containing,  as  it  does,  a  number  of  papers, 
scientific,  experimental,  and  practical.  We  cannot  help  recom* 
mending  the  articles  on  subsoil-ploughing,  and  on  thorough- 
draining,  though  the  subject  occupied  a  considerable  part  of  the 
preceding  number.  One  excellent  feature  in  this  Journal  is,  that 
there  is  not  a  single  paper  in  it,  nor  even  a  foot-note,  that  has  not 
the  authority  of  a  real  name  appended. 


Vi 
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Art.  VT-  The  Surveyor^  Engineer^  and  Archilecl ;  or,  London 
Monthly  Journal  of  the  Physical  and  Practical  Sciences.  Sy  a 
Committee  of  Practical  Surveyors,  Engineers,  and  Architects,  of 
much  Experience,  and  in  active  Employment.  Robert  Mudie, 
Literary  Conductor.  No.  I.  4«to,  pp.  24,  one  steel  engraving,  and 
some  woodcuts.    London,  1840. 

The  preliminary  address  eolar^  on  the  influence  which  the  surveyor  and 
the  engioeef  have  had  in  promoting  civilisation,  by  exploring  new  countries, 
by  planning  and  executing  improvements  upon  the  great  scale,  with  know- 
iedee  of  afi  the  circumstances,  and  for  national  objects.  Such  objects,  and 
such  means  brought  to  the  execution  of  them  in  the  best,  the  most  useful, 
the  most  elegant,  the  most  durable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  cheapest  man- 
ner, form  the  joint  province  of  surveyors,  engineers,  and  architects ;  but  it  is 
not  always  possible,  neither  is  it  necessary,  though  it  were  possible,  to  draw 
the  lines  of  demarcation  between  them,  and  assign  to  each  his  department. 

The  following  principle,  which  next  occurs,  deserves  the  especial  attention  of 
the  gardener,  and  on  it  is  founded  our  practice  of  occasionally  introducing 
subjects  not  directly  horticultural :  — 

**  In  so  far  as  manual  operations  are  concerned,  there  must  be  a  division  of 
labour  in  those  higher  branches  of  art,  as  well  as  in  branches  which  are  more 
bumble ;  but  the  division  of  labour  is  one  thing,  and  a  good  ;  while  the  divi- 
sion of  knowledge  and  thought  is  another  thing,  and  an  evil."  (p.  3.) 

The  first  article  is  on  the  Reform  Club- House,  of  the  front  elevation  of 
which  there  is  a  very  handsome  steel  engraving.  Some  of  the  critical  re- 
marks given  under  this  article  are  good  ;  but  others  are,  as  we  think,  in  bad 
taste.     We  give  first  an  example  of  the  latter :  — 

"  The  Union  [club-house]  is  at  once  poor,  patched  up,  and  tawdry,  entirely 
out  of  keeping,  being  plain  even  to  meanness  in  some  respects,  finical  in 
others.  The  United  Service  has  so  far  more  consistency,  in  as  much  as  its 
architecture  is  very  poor  throughout.  It  may  be  called  Italian,  because  it 
cannot  be  described  as  being  of  any  other  style ;  but,  then,  it  is  Italian  in  the 
last  stage  of  consumption :  the  style  is  thoroughly  impoverished  and  enfeebled; 
and  its  spirit  and  gusto  are  there  quite  evaporated."  (p.  6.)     And,  again  :  — 

"  Take  care  to  roast  the  ends  of  your  pig  well,"  says  the  cookery  book, 
**and  the  middle  will  roast  itself;"  so,  too,  in  architecture,  be  careful  to 
study  diligently  all  those  points,  whether  of  minutiss  or  not,  which  others  are 
in  the  habit  of  overlooking,  because  you  cannot  very  well,  through  sheer 
heedlessness,  neglect  what  you  are  aware  the  merest  novice  in  the  art  instantly 
directs  his  attention  to.  As  it  appears  to  us,  it  is  in  following  such  maxims, 
that  the  secret  of  Mr.  Barry's  generally  acknowledged  superiority  in  great 
measure  lies ;  not  entirely,  because  there  must  be  the  feehng  for  art,  which 
stimulates  to  that  industry,  in  which  all  the  faculties  are  cheerfully  devoted  to 
the  task ;  and  industry  of  this  nobler  kind,  be  it  observed,  is  very  different 
from  plodding  diligence,  which,  satisfied  with  doing  the  '  passably  well,'  is  un<i 
ambitious  of  the  '  better.' "  (p.  6.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  passage  is  an  example  of  judicious  cri- 
ticism, and  such  as,  unlike  our  first  quotation,  will  be  understood  both  by 
the  general  reader  and  the  architect.  Comparing  the  Reform  Club-House 
with  Whitehall,  the  critic  says :  "  Though  both  are  Italian  in  style,  they 
belong  to  very  different  schools,  and  are  designed  upon  very  different  prin- 
ciples. In  the  one,  the  introduction  of  two  moderate-sized  orders  occasions 
wnat  ought  to  be  principal,  namely,  the  columns  and  entablatures,  to  appear 
rather  insignificant,  both  in  relation  to  the  space  over  which  they  are  scat- 
tered, and  the  windows  likewise ;  while  as  decorative  accessories  they  are  too 
much,  as  essential  parts  of  the  structure  they  are  not  enough.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  entire  mass,  the  upper  entablature  looks  puny  and  inefficient ;  well 
enough  adapted  to  that  particular  division  of  the  elevation,  but  not  to  the 
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whole.  Altogether,  such  an  application  of  the  orders,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
defects  of  detail,  produces  a  dryness  and  littleness  of  manner,  precisely  the 
reverse  of  the  character  of  classical  architecture.  In  this  new  club-house  by 
Mr.  Barry,  on  the  contrary,  and  the  remark  applies  also  to  his  former  one, 
instead  of  the  composition  being  cut  up  into  distinct  divisions,  finishing  and 
then  commencing  again,  it  is  made  to  form  one  consistent  ensemble,  crowned 
by  a  magnificent  comicione,  proportioned,  not  to  a  part,  but  to  the  whole  ; 
while  sufficient  decoration,  in  other  respects,  is  derived  from  essential  features 
and  members,  windows,  string-courses,  &c.,  which  are  allowed  to  display 
themselves  with  a  boldness  and  effect  hardly  attainable  where  windows  are 
introduced  between  straggling  columns,  the  result  generally  being,  that  the 
design  looks  rather  confused  and  crowded  up  than  rich.  Here  we  perceive 
both  richness  and  simplicity :  the  windows  are  very  properly  treated  as 
indispensable  features,  not  as  indifferent  ones,  or  what  it  would  be  desir* 
able,  if  possible,  to  get  rid  of,  but  as  important  in  the  design,  equally  necessary 
in  themselves,  and  valuable  as  regards  decoration.  Neither  do  we  here  meet 
with  that  very  offensive  disparity  of  character  in  regard  to  them,  which  is 
frequently  allowed  to  take  place,  where  no  consistency  of  style  is  kept  up 
between  the  windows  on  difierent  floors,  but  the  lower  ones  are  positively 
mean  and  poor,  in  comparison  with  the  others  ;  not  only  without  dressings  or 
architraves,  but  without  that  degree  of  finish  they  are  susceptible  of  as  aper- 
tures in  a  basement,  whether  that  part  of  the  elevation  be  rusticated  or 
plain."  (p.  7.) 

The  remaining  articles  are :  on  Architectural  Competitions  ;  Stove  for  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament ;  Pressure  of  Earth  against  sustaining  Walls ;  pro- 
jected Tunnel  through  the  Alps ;  Branch  Railroads ;  Remarks  on  measuring 
the  Angle  subtended  between  two  Base  Lines ;  great  Care  necessary  in  building 
Arches ;  the  Oscillating  Steam-engine  ;  Mr.  Telford's  Scale  of  Proportions  for 
Bridges  on  the  Highland  Roads;  Suspension  Railway;  Lock-Gates  of  the  Thames 
and  Medway  ;  Canal  at  Rochester,  by  Mr.  Collier ;  the  Coal  Fields  of  Belgium ; 
French  Academy  of  Sciences ;  Navigation  of  the  Medina  ;  the  Maidenhead 
Bridge  on  the  Great  Western  Railway ;  Adam's  Patent  Railway  Carriage  ;  New 
Soldering  Apparatus ;  the  recent  Land  Slip  in  Dorsetshire  ;  Railway  Intelli* 
gence  ;  Miscelhmeous  Facts  and  Remarks ;  and  List  of  Patents  granted  during 
January. 

The  tunnel  through  the  Alps  is  projected  by  M.  Volta,  an  engineer  of  talent 
and  experience.  It  is  to  pass  through  the  Splugen,  and  the  time  estimated 
for  its  completion  is  30  years.  Possibly  an  open  cutting  might  be  completed 
in  less  time  ;  because  the  two  sides  of  the  mountain  might  be  formed  into  two 
inclined  plains  for  a  certain  width,  and  thus  thousands  of  men  set  to  work 
instead  of  hundreds ;  but  the  expense  would  be  greater,  and  the  road  would 
require  to  be  arched  over  after  all,  to  prevent  its  being  choked  up  by  snow. 
The  Splugen  once  penetrated  by  a  tunnel,  the  practice  will,  doubtless,  be 
imitated  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  from  which  advantages  in  the  way 
of  intercommunication  will  occur,  the  bare  contemplation  of  which  is  sublime. 
How  much  better  for  nations  to  incur  immense  debts  in  this  way,  than  in  wars 
of  aggrandisement  I  **  Half  the  expense  of  one  of  the  great  battles  which 
were  fought  during  the  late  war,  for  objects  of  small  importance,  as  compared 
with  the  Splugen  tunnel,  would  complete  the  works,  and  leave  for  those  who 
promoted  them  a  far  more  noble  monument,  than  ever  was  obtained  by  even 
the  most  illustrious  of  warriors."  (p.  13.) 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.    Domestic  Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

Cedar  of  Lebanon,  its  Farieties.  —  In  walking  through  the  park  at  Gam- 
stone,  a  few  days  since,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  great  variety  of  character 
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oboenrable  in  a  groTe  of  tbe  Cedrus  Libani.  In  some  iudividuals  the  young 
branches  spread  out  more  or  less  horizontally,  whDe  in  others  the  head 
assumes  a  compact  and  almost  a  cone-like  form ;  they  likewise  vary  greatly  in 
tint,  some  being  of  a  dead  cypress-like  hue,  and  others  of  a  much  brighter 
abade.  Some  of  the  trees,  also,  grow  much  more  freely  than  others  in  the 
same  soil  and  situation. — J.  B.  W.    Jan,  14.  1840. 

Rhkom&rpha  subterrhnea  Pers.  {Encyc,  of  Plants,  p.  1038.)  —  A  very  sin« 
gular  and  rare  fungus  was  lately  found  in  a  well  in  Back  Street,  Hertford, 
attadied  to  the  under  surface  of  an  oaken  slab.  Some  account  of  it  was  given 
118  by  our  esteemed  Hertford  correspondent,  Mr.  Wilds,  and  we  have  since 
seen  the  specimen  on  Dr.  Lindley's  table,  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  Rooms. 
The  most  remarkable  circumstance  attending  this  fungus  is,  its  strong  resem- 
blance in  external  appearance  to  ordinary  roots,  and  by  which  all  the  species  of 
these  interesting  plants  are  peculiarly  characterised  ;  a  resemblance  so  strong, 
that  some  botanists  have  described  many  of  them  as  being  merely  the  deformed 
roots  of  flowering  plants.  The  analogy,  however,  is  very  superficial,  for,  on  a 
carefiil  observation,  it  is  evident  from  their  peculiar  mode  of  ramification* 
Irom  their  occasional  anastomosis,  and,  lastly,  from  the  absence  of  spongioles 
at  their  extremities,  that  the  branches  of  these  very  curious  plants  have  no 
very  close  resemblance  to  roots ;  and,  on  a  more  minute  investigation,  it  is 
found  that  these  root-shaped  ramifications  possess  a  structure  differing  essen- 
tially from  that  of  the  roots  of  both  exogenous  and  endogenous  plants ;  that 
Ihey  contain  no  woody  fibre,  nor  any  of  the  modifications  of  vasiform  tissue, 
so  mvariably  present  in  each  individual  of  these  two  great  classes  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom ;  but  that  they  consist  entirely  of  cdluur  tissue,  elongated  into 
extremely  fine  filaments  in  the  white  elastic  axis,  but  of  a  coarser  and  more 
condensed  character  in  the  dark  brown  inelastic  and  fragile  integument. 

Like  others  of  the  fungaceous  tribes,  the  plants  bek>nging  to  this  genus 
increase  by  the  addition  of  new  filamentous  tissue  deposited  in  their  interior, 
and  the  function  of  reproduction  is  accomplished  by  means  of  sporules 
devdoped  at  irregular  intervals  (not  in  indefinite  situations  or  thalli,  as  in 
lichens,  &c.)  in  this  internal  filamentous  tissue,  the  sporules  beine  ultimately 
emitted  in  vast  numbers  by  the  rupture  of  the  integument  by  wbicn  the  stems 
are  surrounded.  The  situations  in  which  such  dehiscences  have  occurred,  in 
the  specimen  just  discovered,  appear  to  be  indicated  by  the  presence  of  nume- 
rous small  tufVs  of  brownish  filaments  attached  to  the  external  surface  of  the 
main  stem  of  the  plant.  Like  many  of  the  fungi,  the  rbizoroorphas  affix 
themselves  to  orgamc  matters  undergoing  decomposition,  rather  than  to  organ- 
ised bein^  in  a  livine  state  :  moreover,  they  generally  vegetate  in  a  pendent 
position,  m  moist  and  cool  situations,  and  shunning  assiduously  the  action  of 
the  solar  rays ;  hence,  in  dark  mines,  in  wells,  in  clefts  of  rocks,  &c,,  or  in 
the  hollow  trunks  of  decaying  trees,  especially  those  of  the  willow  tribe. 
This  genus  is  fiirther  remarkable  for  the  luminous  properties  possessed  by, 
perhaps,  all  its  included  species ;  many  of  them  emit  a  phosphorescent  light  of 
preat  intensity,  sufficiently  powerful  to  enable  a  person  to  read  or  write ;  and, 
in  one  Instance  recorded  by  Nees  von  Esenbecx,  this  property  was  observed 
to  be  retained,  in  a  specimen  kept  in  a  bottle,  for  nine  days  after  its  separation 
from  its  natural  attachments.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  no  luminosity  has 
been  observed  in  the  specimen  which  has  occasioned  these  remarks ;  but  it 
should  be  stated  that  none  was  sought  for  tiU  seven  days  after  its  discovery. 
By  fiir  the  greater  number  of  these  plants,  hitherto  known  to  us,  have  been 
discovered  on  the  Continent,  in  the  mmes  of  Sweden  and  Germany ;  indeed,  it 
has  even  been  stated  that  they  are  never  found  in  England.  Some  of  the 
apedes  attain  a  length  of  many  hundred  feet,  and  vegetate  so  luxuriantly,  that 
the  roofs,  walls,  and  pillars  of  the  mines  in  which  they  are  found  are  entirely 
covered  with  their  branches ;  the  brilliant  light  which  they  emit,  often  dazzling 
and  enchanting  the  beholder,  converting  the  dark  and  gloomy  aspect  of 
those  subterranean  passages  into  a  splendid  scene  of  grandeur  and  magni- 
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fic&nce.  From  the  anatomical  and  physiolo^cal  characters  of  these  varioos 
species  of  Rhizom6rpha,  it  is  evident  that  Linnsus  was  perfectly  justified  in 
placing  them  amongst  the  cryptogamous,  or  flowerless,  plants  ;  a  division  cor- 
responding nearly  to  the  Ceiiulares,  or  Acrogens,  of  natural  systems :  but  the 
exact  position  which  this  genus  ought  to  occupy  in  the  scale  has  been  a  fertile 
subject  of  dispute ;  in  illustration  of  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  Rhizom6rpha 
subterrhnea  itself  was  placed  by  Linnseus  among  the  lichens,  and  designated 
Xichen  radicif6rmis.  And  although  these  curious  and  highly  interesting  pro- 
ductions of  vegetable  creation  have,  by  succeeding  botanists,  been  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  a  distinct  genus,  still  their  precise  relations  of  affinity  to  other 
genera  of  cellular  plants  have  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  even  at  the 
present  day. 

The  specimen  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  observations  has  been  presented 
by  Mr.  R.  R.  Shillitoe,  of  University  College,  London,  to  Dr.  Lindlev,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  that  College ;  to  the  botanical  museirm  of  which  esta- 
blishment it  will,  from  its  extreme  rarity,  form  a  most  desirable  and  valuable 
acquisition.    (Hertford  Reformer,  Oct.  19.  1839.) 

State  of  Knowledge  of  the  Middling  Clauet,  ma  Village  in  Suffolk. — You  can 
hardly  suppose  how  ignorant  some  of  them  are  of  everything  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  village.  I  have  induced  a  few  to  belong  to  a  Friendly  Society, 
instead  of  the  usual  pot-house  club,  and  I  mean  that  they  should  come  to  the 
Rectory  once  a  quarter,  and  spend  a  quiet  evening  with  me,  when  I  propose 
to  teach  them  draughts  and  chess,  two  games  they  had  never  heard  or.  I 
think  that  by  teaching  a  few,  I  form  so  many  centres  of  instruction  by  which 
others  pick  up  a  little.  Now  that  I  am  become  a  constant  resident,  I  propose 
confining  my  lectures  to  once  per  month,  at  least  to  one  subject  per  month,  for 
I  shall  occasionally  have  to  repeat  them.  Next  Tuesday  my  subject  is  *'  Quartz 
and  Glass."  —  J.     Sept.,  1839. 


Art.  II.     Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society* 

The  Winter  General  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday  the 
£th  December,  1839. 

The  secretary.  Dr.  Neill,  stated  that  several  interestine  communications 
had  of  late  been  made  to  the  Society ;  and,  in  particular,  he  read  a  portion 
of  a  horticultural  tour,  made  by  Mr.  M'Nab,  the  superintendaut  of  tne  gar- 
den, during  the  month  of  October  last ;  a  letter  from  Mr.  Anderson,  Mary- 
field,  on  striking  cuttings  while  still  attached  to  the  live  plant,  by  partially 
dividing  the  stem  and  surrounding  it  with  damp  hypnum-moss  ;  a  description 
of  a  new  epiphyte  pot,  a  specimen  of  the  pot,  containing  a  fine  plant  of  Stan- 
faopea  insignis,  being  placed  on  the  table ;  and  a  letter  from  M.  R^ne  Lange- 
lier  of  the  Clarendon  Nurseries,  Jersey;  with  a  report  by  Mr.  M*Nab,  reUitive 
to  a  splendid  collection  of  pears  sent  to  the  meetine  by  that  eminent  nur- 
seryman. This  was  an  important  communication.  It  appears  that  about 
twenty  of  the  kinds  were  previously  in  the  Society's  Garden,  but  at  least  a 
dozen  were  new  to  it.  Of  these  novelties,  grafts  will  soon  be  procured,  they 
having  been  proffered  by  the  liberal  cultivator.  The  new  pear  called  Van 
Mons  Leon  le  Clerc  was  found  to  be  melting,  and  of  musky  flavou.  Some 
of  the  stewing  pears  were  of  uncommon  size ;  a  specimen  of  the  Double- 
fieur  weighing  1  lb.  4  oz. ;  and  a  Cadillac  1  lb.  1  oz.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that,  among  the  dessert  pears,  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  from  Hope- 
toun  Garden,  was  considerably  latter  than  that  from  Jersey^  although  the  latter 
was  more  mellow  and  of  richer  flavour. 

The  show  of  Scottish  pears  and  apples  on  this  occasion  was  not  extensive, 
but  the  specimens  were  in  general  excellent.  The  chrysanthemums  were  also 
good  ;  but  the  greatest  display  was  in  the  article  celery,  the  cultivation  and 
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blanching  of  which  are  evidently  carried  to' the  highest  perfection  by  our  gar- 
deners. 

Several  extra  articles  were  produced  at  this  meeting,  for  which  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  were  voted ;  in  particular,  a  fine  cluster  of  the  Dacca  plantain, 
produced  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  William 
M'Nab ;  a  small  but  very  pretty  seedling  apple,  raised  by  Mr.  Archibald 
Gorrie,  and  to  be  called  Annat  Scarlet ;  a  seedling  camellia,  with  flowers  of 
a  large  size,  raised  bv  Mr.  John  Christie,  gardener  to  Miss  Gilchrist,  Suuny* 
side,  &c  •—  P.  N.    EdMurgh,  Dec.  1839. 


Art.  III.     The  West  London  Gardeners'  Association  for  mutual 

Instruction. 

October  28.   1839. —  This  evening,  Mr.  Judd  read  his  paper  *^  On  the 
Culture  of  Vines  in  Pott*^   At  the  autumn  pruning  of  vines  in  houses,  shoots  of 
well-ripened  wood,  perfectly  firm,  with  prominent  buds,  to  be  selected,  and 
placed  in  large  pots  of  sand,  protected  from  the  frost  until  the  month  of 
February,  when  the  eyes  are  to  be  cut  out,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  wood, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  rose,  before  taking  the  wood  from  the  bark,  and  in- 
serted separately  into  60-sized  pots,  for  the  purpose  of  making  plants  to  fruit 
the  following  vear.     The  reason  of  placing  each  singly  in  a  60-sized  pot  is,  to 
prevent  any  check  from  shifting  them  from  one  pot  to  another.      As  good 
fruit  depends  much  upon  the  perfecting  of  the  wood,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  ^owth  be  not  retarded,  which  must  be  the  case  if  more  than 
one  eye  is  placed  m  each  pot;  being  divided  when  shifted,  the  roots  are  likely 
to  be  broken,  and  their  growth  much  retarded  until  new  spongelets  are  pro- 
duced.    When  the  eyes  are  potted  off  and  well  watered,  they  are  to  be  placed 
in  a  fi-ame  on  dung  heat  with  a  temperature  varying  from  65°  to  70°  Fahr. ; 
kept  close  until  they  begin  to  push  through  the  soil,  when  air  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted by  degrees,  watering  the  roots  and  overhead  when  necessary,  until  the 
pots  are  filled  with  roots ;  then  potted  into  larger-sized  pots  to  keep  them 
growing,  and  on  no  account  to  stop  the  leading  shoot;  beins  so  luxuriant  they 
wiU  burst  some  of  the  main  eyes  which  are  to  produce  &uit  the  following 
season.     All  laterals  and  tendrils  to   be  removed  as  soon  as  they  appear. 
The  plants  the  next  time  of  shifting,  which  is  to  be  done  before  the  roots  are 
allowed  to  get  matted,  should  be  removed  to  a  vinery  or  stove  with  a  tempe- 
rature of  7(P  or  75° ;  trained  up  the  trdlis  under  the  lights,  or  on  the  back 
wall,  there  to  remain  until  the  wood  is  perfectly  matured ;  air  being  gradually 
admitted,  to  prepare  them  for  their  next  situation.     It  is  the  practice  with 
many  gardeners  to  place  their  vines  in  the  open  air,  or  to  take  the  lights  off 
their  houses  to  mature  the  wood ;  but  he  would  always  prefer  to  admit  air 
during  the  day,  apply  a  little  fire  heat,  and  close  up  with  a  dr}[  atmosphere  at 
n^ht.    The  plants  should  be  placed  in  a  favourable  situation  in  the  open  air, 
where  they  would  not  receive  too  much  wet ;  it  is  best  to  elevate  the  pots  on 
hoards  or  bricks,  and  fill  up  the  interstices  between  and  over  the  tops  of  the 
pots  to  the  height  of  6  in.,  that  the  roots  may  receive  no  injury  from  frost, 
and  where  th^  are  to  remain  until  wanted  for  forcing.    The  compost  for 
striking  the  eyes  to  consist  of  two  thirds  rich  gritty  pasturage  loam  to  one 
third  well  pulverised  old  tan.     The  compost  for  growing  and  fruiting  the 
plants  to  consist  of  two  thirds  loam,  and  one  third  well  decomposed  butcher's 
garbage,  with  a  small  portion  of  old  tan.     The  pots  in  which  they  are  to 
produce  fruit  to  be  the  twelfth  or  eighth  size ;  the  last  shifting  to  be  performed 
ID  September.     The  plants  will  require  no  shifting  when  placed  in  the  house 
to  force;  if  shifted  when  forcing  is  commenced,  they  will  produce  a  super- 
abundance of  wood,  which  would  be  injurious  to  the  quality  of  the  fruit. 
About  the  end  of  December,  or  beginnmg  of  January,  be  prunes  his  vines, 
leaving  only  three  or  four  eyes  to  produce  fruit :  a  portion,  or  the  whole  of 
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them,  where  a  succession  is  not  required,  may  be  placed  in  a  pit  on  a  gentle 
bottom  heat  of  either  leaves  or  tan,  not  exceeding  65^ ;  the  atmosphere  of  the 
pit  not  ranging  above  60°,  syringing  when  necessary,  and  watering  with  deer- 
duns  manure  water.  When  the  buds  begin  to  burst,  fire  heat  to  be  applied 
by  mies,  or  by  what  he  considers  preferable,  hot-water  pipes.  The  vines  to 
be  stopped  one  joint  above  the  fruit,  removing  all  laterals,  and  allowing  three 
bunches  to  remain  for  each  pot ;  the  atmosphere  should  not  be  allowed  to  rise 
higher  than  65°,  until  the  erapes  begin  to  expand  their  bloom,  when  it  may  be 
gradually  raised  to  70°.  When  the  fruit  is  set,  the  berries  to  be  thinned ; 
when  stoning,  the  temperature  of  the  house  to  be  reduced  a  little,  as  much 
excitement  at  that  particular  time  will  cause  them  to  become  stunted ;  water 
to  be  given  sparingly  at  that  period  of  their  growth,  but  to  be  applied  co« 
piously  when  the  lorries  begin  to  swell.  When  they  begin  to  change  colour, 
the  temperature  to  be  raised  to  75^,  as  heat  and  light  are  now  the  principal 
agents  by  which  they  are  brought  to  the  greatest  perfection ;  heat  is  tne  agent 
bv  which  the  aqueous  matter  contained  in  the  berry  is  changed  to  the  sac- 
charine, and  colour  is  communicated  to  the  fruit  by  the  influence  of  lieht.  It 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  know  the  sun's  declination,  with  the  latitude 
in  which  a  ^dener  is  placed,  to  ascertain  the  proper  angle,  at  the  season  the 
fruit  is  to  npen,  to  command  the  most  vertical  sun.  The  sorts  recommended 
for  forcing  in  pots  are,  Black  Hamburg,  White  Muscadine,  Black  Prince, 
White  Muscat,  and  Black  Esperione.  In  conclusion,  he  objected  to  the 
coiling  system  of  growing  vines  m  pots. 

Mr.  Caie  observed :  As  light  is  one  of  the  chief  agents  of  v^etable  life,  he 
agreed. with  Mr.  Judd  in  the  great  utility  of  constructing  the  roofs  of  hot- 
houses with  such  an  angle  that  the  sun's  rays  may  fall  perpendicularly  at  the 
particular  time  the  crop  is  expected  to  ripen. — Mr.  Keane  remarked  that 
vines  raised  firom  eyes  produced  the  best  plants ;  layers,  when  cut  from  the 
parent  plant,  are  deprived  of  a  great  portion  of  sap,  the  vessels  contract,  and, 
consequently,  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  much  retarded ;  cuttings  are  ob- 
jectionable for  nearly  similar  reasons.  He  objected  to  butcher's  garbage,  as 
vines  would  grow  too  luxuriant  to  fruit  the  first  season ;  would  also,  in  pruning 
them,  cut  down  to  two  buds,  and  take  particular  care  to  force  them  gently 
that  the  buds  may  break  regularly.  He  observed,  when  vines  were  planted 
outside,  and  heat  applied  to  the  house,  they  were  excited  to  put  forth  shoots; 
the  sap  was  *  elaborated  by  the  leaves,  and  when  it  descended  to  the  roots  it 
was  chilled  b^  the  cold ;  the  circulation  was  retarded  until  die  roots  were  ex- 
cited by  the  influence  of  the  sun,  when  the  sap  was  propelled  through  the 
branches  to  cause  a  second  growth,  which,  for  want  of  regularity  of  temp^ 
rature,  must  be  injurious  to  the  future  crop.  He  objected  to  the  system 
adopted  by  many  gardeners  of  cutting  away  so  much  wood  at  their  winter 
prunings,  as  he  preferred  to  regulate  the  tree  by  nipping  off  all  superabundant 
wood  in  the  summer. — Mr.  Caie  fdso  objected  to  the  system  of  cutting  out 
much  wood.  In  pruning  all  trees  and  plants,  their  habits  should  be  properly 
understood;  a  proper  equilibrium  should  be  kept  up  between  the  roots  and  the 
branches.  He  always  saw  the  best  crops  of  grapes  grown  upon  small  short- 
jointed  and  well-ripened  wood.  That  the  cause  of  vines  pushing  out  strong, 
rampant,  and  unproductive  shoots,  was  to  be  attributed  to  improper  pruning, 
through  an  ignorance  of  the  principle  of  what  the  tree  is  able  to  bear. —  Mr. 
Judd  remarked,  in  objection  to  Mr.  Keane's  observations,  that  he  preferred  to 
cut  back  and  allow  four  eyes  to  remain;  as  there  would  be  a  better  chance,  if 
it  so  happened  that  one  or  two  of  them  failed  to  swelt  In  forcing  vineriest 
he  always  covered  the  borders  to  excite  the  roots,  as  the  success  of  the  crop 
roost  essentially  depended  upon  the  proper  temperature  of  the  roots.  From 
the  regularity  of  temperature,  he  never  saw  a  shanked  bunch  of  grapes  in 
the  pot  culture  of  the  vine.  —  Mr.  Caie  agreed  with  Mr.  Judd,  that  the 
shanking  and  shriveling  of  grapes  were  principally  caused  by  an  unequal 
temperature,  as  in  late  vineries  he  scarcely  ever  saw  a  shanked  bunch  i>f  ffrapes. 
—-Mr.  Keane  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  coiling  system  of  growing  vines  in 
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pots,  a  system  which  by  unfair  means  was  puffed  into  public  notice.  Many  of 
the  magazine-reading  gentry  expected  their  gardeners  ought  to  grow  them  as 
well  as  they  were  reported  to  be  grown  at  Welbeck  ;  and,  as  they  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  sending  scores  to  the  rot-heap,  their  failures  were  charitably 
attributed  to  their  ignorance. 

Not,  25.  1839.— Mr.  John  Fish  read  his  essay  «*  On  the  UtiUty  of  Dratning 
in  amnexion  wHk  the  Growth  of  FruU  Trees ,  and  Planting  generally!*  He 
began  by  observing  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the 
various  systems  of  dratning  adopted  by  different  gardeners,  but  merely  to 
mention  the  plan  which  he  always  practised  with  success.  It  was,  to  procure 
earthenware  tiles  about  1  ft.  long  by  3  in.  diameter,  and  to  lay  them  down 
with  a  flat  tile  at  the  bottom :  they  are  sometimes  made  with  p&iforated  holes 
to  admit  the  water  to  pass  off*  more  freely;  but,  unless  the  soil  is  very  retentive, 
he  does  not  consider  it  necessary*  The  nearer  these  drains  are  placed  to  the 
aur&ce,  the  better  they  act :  they  should  lead  into  a  main  drain  of  stone  or 
brick,  with  power  of  inspecting  it  at  pleasure.  He  also  saw  a  great  deal  done 
by  brushwood-draining,  which  acts  well  for  a  time,  but  cannot  say  how  long 
they  will  last.  Draining  is  the  first  step  towards  the  improvement  of  soils, 
anci  has  great  influence  upon  the  purification  of  the  atmosphere.  In  planting 
fruit  trees  in  a  retentive  soil,  after  clearing  out  to  a  proper  depth*  and  placing 
under  each  tree  a  quantity  of  stones,  brickbats,  &c.,  great  advantage  was 
found  by  having  a  tile-drain  for  each  tree,  leading  into  a  main  drain.  This 
incurs  a  little  more  labour  and  expense,  but  will  amply  repay  by  having  clean 
Jiealthy  trees  with  good  crops  of  fruit.  Vegetable  hfe,  he  believed,  is  chiefly 
composed  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  water,  and  oxygen.  Carbon  is  essential,  to  the 
existence  of  trees,  and  it  appears  probable  that  their  vigour  depends  upon  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  they  are  enabled  to  absorb.  Many  causes  are  as- 
signed for  the  circulation  of  the  sap.  Some  have  supposed  the  sap  to  rise 
from  changes  of  temperature ;  others  that  the  sap-vessels  are  furnished  with 
valves ;  and  a  third  party  attributes  it  to  the  action  of  the  leaf-buds.  The 
last  he  considers  the  most  probable  :  the  leaves,  when  expanding,  attract  the 
sap  nearest  to  them ;  a  vacuum  is  created,  which  is  constantly  sup(Hied  from  the 
fresh  sap  ascending  from  helow  ;  and  this,  he  thinks,  accounts  for  the  motion  of 
the  sap  being  generally  most  apparent  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  when 
they  first  bc^n  to  expand  themselves  into  leaves.  Sap,  when  first  absorbed 
by  the  roots,  is  generally  believed  to  be  water  impregnated  with  various  sub- 
stances derived  from  the  soil  or  some  accidental  cause.  These  substances, 
some  of  which  are  useful  and  some  injurious  to  vegetation,  are  alike  absorbed 
by  the  plant,  but  with  different  results.  As  soon  as  the  sap,  or  true  blood 
of  the  tree,  reaches  the  leaves,  it  is  then  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  at- 
inospheric  air,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  blood  in  the  lungs ;  with  this  dif- 
ference, that,  while  animal  blood  principally  absorbs  oxygen  and  gives  out 
carbonic  acid  gas,  sap  has  the  greatest  affinity  for  carbonic  acid,  and  gives 
out  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  before  it  is  in  a  fit  state  to  afford  nourishment  to 
trees  or  plants ;  and  he  also  thinks  that  every  part  of  a  tree  contains  a  fluid 
which  is  a  reservoir  of  nourishment  even  in  winter.  Some  maintain  that 
there  is  first  an  ascending  sap  from  the  roots  ;  and  others  uphold  the  theory 
that  there  is  first  a  descending  sap  from  the  top,  because  the  fluid  from  the 
top  of  the  tree  is  first  put  in  motion :  but,  in  his  humble  opinion,  both  are  very 
prabably  wrong;  because,  although  there  is  an  ascending  sap  before  there  is  a 
descending  sap,  the  motion  of  it  does  not  commence  at  the  root,  but  is  in 
active  movement  some  time  in  the  branches  before  it  begins  to  stir  at  the  roots. 
As  the  top  of  a  tree  is  more  acted  upon  by  variation  of  temperature  than  any 
other  part,  no  sooner  does  the  warmth  of  spring  return  than  the  upper- 
most buds  begin  to  swell,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  themselves,  act  as 
so  many  suckers  of  a  pump  in  drawing  up  the  formerly  inert  but  now  active 
ff  uid  for  their  support.  The  process  goes  on,  commencing  with  the  uppermost 
buds,  the  fluid  in  the  main  stem  is  drawn  up,  and  that  in  the  roots  immediately 
fallows;  if  there  is  not  too  much  variation  between  the  temperature  of  the 
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roots  and  top,  which  will  invariably  be  the  case  in  retentive  soils,  where 
draining  has  not  been  properly  attended  to.  The  sap  elaborated  by  the  first 
expanded  leaves  descends ;  an  extension  of  roots  takes  place,  as  well  as  an  ex- 
tension of  top  ;  the  tree  is  now  supplied  with  fresh  absorbing  and  fresh  per- 
spiring organs ;  a  reciprocal  action  is  carried  on  amongst  all  the  parts,  each 
acting  and  being  acted  upon  by  every  other  part.  With  the  exception  of 
fruits  for  kitchen  use,  he  considered  the  size  not  so  much  the  object  as 
flavour ;  and  everv  gardener  is  aware  that  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  comparative 
dryyess  in  the  soil  are  most  congenial  to  flavour,  by  changing  the  moisture 
into  saccharine  matter.  In  his  observations  on  the  advantages  of  shallow 
borders,  he  remarked  that  the  best-flavoured  peaches  he  ever  tasted  were 
grown  on  a  border  not  more  than  18  in.  deep,  the  subsoil  of  the  ffarden  being 
a  retentive  clay.  The  soil  and  clay  were  nrst  cleared  out  to  the  depth  of 
20  in.,  giving  it  4  or  5  inches  of  a  slope  from  the  wall  to  the  walk ;  breadth  of 
border  12ft.  About  3  in.  of  coal  ashes  and  coarse  gravel  were  placed  in  the 
bottom,  watered  and  well  rolled  until  it  became  like  a  barn  floor.  The  soil  was 
brought  in  in  March ;  the  trees  were  planted  in  April,  in  a  bearing  state,  from 
other  walls  in  the  garden ;  a  rubble  drain  was  made  along  the  length  of  the 
border  and  cross  ones  laid  at  about  20  h.  distance  leading  into  it.  Several 
loads  of  sandstone  were  placed  indiscriminately  in  the  border,  during  the 
process  of  bringing  in  the  soil,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  open ;  which  he 
considers  a  good  plan.  Although  the  wood  did  not  grow  so  strong  as  some 
that  were  not  removed,  it  proved  better  for  bearing  a  more  abundant  crop, 
which  it  ripened  well,  while  the  others  kept  growing  until  Christmas  or  till 
nipped  by  the  fro^t. 

In  France  the  borders  for  peach  trees  seldom  exceed  1  f^.  of  soil,  upon 
a  dry  bottom  ;  walls  seldom  more  than  8  or  9  feet  high ;  and  the  trees  renewed 
every  seventh  or  eighth  year,  as  the  fruit  is  not  considered  good  from  trees 
above  that  age.  The  walls  are  furnished  with  a  wooden  coping  about  16  in. 
broad,  which  is  found  a  great  protection  from  perpendicular  frost ;  also  the 
greater  portion  of  the  vineyards  in  France  are  on  a  dry  calcareous  soil :  the 
best  wines  are  made  from  vines  growing  almost,'  entirely  on  rocks,  as  thev 
contain  a  larger  share  of  saccharine  matter.  We  are  all  aware  that  vines  will 
grow  stronger,  and  produce  larger  fruit,  in  richly  prepared  soils  ;  but  he  saw 
excellent  crops  growing  entirely  in  gravel  and  lime  rubbish,  and  ripening  their 
fruit,  which  was  excellent  in  flavour;  while  others  which  were  grown  m  rich 
soil  did  not  ripen  at  all,  although  luxuriant  and  fruitful.  He,  therefore,  con- 
siders shallow  borders  with  complete  drainage  as  more  certain  to  produce 
fruitful  trees,  than  deep  borders  where  the  roots  penetrate  below  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere ;  whicn  is  always  more  productive  of  leaves  and  branches  than 
of  fruit.  He  is  a  strong  advocate  for  the  frequent  removal  of  fruit  tree^,  as  it 
checks  over-luxuriance  ;  and  a  gardener  of  his  acquaintance,  celebrated  for  his 
success  in  growing  fine  fruit,  removes  his  peach  trees  every  year.  On  the  ad- 
vantages of  cutting  the  roots  of  over4uxuriant  fruit  trees,  he  observed  that 
Mr.  Beattie  of  Scone  cut,  in  July,  the  roots  of  his  peach  trees,  within  a  few 
feet  of  their  stems ;  they  were  thus  deprived  of  the  means  of  obtaining  a  great 
quantity  of  sap,  which  would  be  expended  in  the  production  of  wood,  and  they . 
became  most  fruitful. 

Mr.  Keane  observed  that  the  paper  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Fish  was  ex- 
cellent, for  the  great  practical  information  detailed,  for  the  elaborate  investi- 
gation he  has  made,  and  for  the  lucid  explanation  he  has  given  of  the  cause  of 
the  circulation  of  the  sap.  His  observations  about  the  formation  of  fruit- 
tree  borders,  in  his  opinion,  are  correct  in  the  great  advantages  of  having  them 
shallow.  All  soils  fit  for  trees  or  plants  must  contain  one  or  more  of  the  four 
primitive  earths ;  tlie  siliceous,  argillaceous,  calcareous,  and  magnesious.  None 
of  these  earths,  either  separately  or  combined,  will  ever  produce  food  for  vege- 
tables. Mould  (the  carbonaceous)  is  animal  or  vegetable  decomposition  :  but 
these  in  a  pure  state  do  not  aflbra  nourishment  for  vegetable  life ;  it  is  when 
the  carbonaceous  is  combined  with  one  or  more  of  the  primitive  earths,  and  the 
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inter  tbat  is  applied,  or  the  rain  that  filters  through  the  soil  is  impregnated 
with  these  substances,  that  the  food  is  taken  up  m  a  gaseous  state  by  the 
spongelets  of  the  tree.     As  the  sun  has  great  influence  in  producing  the  car- 
bonaceous matter,  and  enables  the  plant  to  digest  and  apply  this  food  to  its 
various  purposes,  when  the  sun  is  excluded  the  digestion  is  incomplete,  and, 
eonseqaentiy,  the  plant  becomes  weak  and  diseased.     As  a  proof  of  the  great 
benefit  of  carbon,  ne  knows  that  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  the  farmers  are  in 
the  habit  of  paring  off  the  surface  of  the  waste  or  boggy  part  of  their  land ;  they 
then  collect  it  into  small  heaps  and  bum  it ;  by  the  process  of  burning  it  be- 
comes crarbonaceous ;  it  is  then  spread  on  the  land,  and,  being  made  soluble  by 
rain,  it  becomes  excellent  food  and  produces  eood  crops.     It  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  fruit-tree  borders  to  keep  them  free  n-om  weeds  or  crops  of  vege- 
tables, as  caloric  (or  the  sun's  rays)  has  the  vivifying  influence  of  produang 
the  fructification  of  fruit  trees. — Mr.  Grey  was  sure  that  a  little  more  expense 
in  the  formation  of  proper  fruit-tree  borders  would  be  abundantly  repaid  by 
productive  crops.     He  always  observed  borders  highly  manured  with  annnal 
and  Tegetable  matter  to  be  the  most  unproductive.    Trees  were  thus  excited 
to  produce  luxuriant  wood,  but  they  rarely  proved  fructiferous ;  if  the  sub- 
stratum is  retentive,  the  water  will  stagnate  and  rot  the  roots ;  if  it  is  too 
porous,  tlie  water  will  pass  down  quickly,  by  which  it  will  carry  off  the  car- 
bonaceoDs  matter,  and  render  it  unproductive.— -Mr.  Judd  objected  to  Mr. 
Fish's  system  of  making  the  bottom  as  hard  as  a  barn  floor,  and  disapproved 
of  the  practice  of  cutting  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  to  make  them  productive,  as 
by  the  proper  formation  of  borders  the  roots  would  only  receive  so  much 
nourishment  as  would  produce  small  branches,  which  would  ripen  well.     An 
equilibrium  in  growth  should  be  kept  between  the  roots  and  the  head,  without 
the  necessity  of  cutting  the  roots  to  check  strong-growing  wood. — Mr.  Grover 
formed  the  draining  of  his  borders  with  brickbats  and  lime  rubbish ;  the  soil 
was  made  of  turfy  loam  with  a  small  portion  of  dung,  the  depth  of  the  border 
2  ft.;  and  the  fruit  trees  always  proauced  abundant  crops. —  Mr.  Cooper  ob- 
jected to  Mr.  Fish*8  drainage  of  gravel  and  coal-ashes,  as  he  knows  coal-ashes 
to  have  a  tendency  to  cause  canker.     He  always  formed  his  borders  14ft. 
wide ;  the  substratum  was  composed  of  brickbats  and  stones,  sand,  lime  rubbish, 
and  gravel  as  grit  at  the  top,  with  a  drain  at  the  bottom  2  ft.  deep,  filled  up 
with  large  stones,  which  answered  well;  his  border  from  18 in.  to  2ft.,  filled 
with  maiden  loam  and  very  little  dung,  as  he  considers  dung  objectionable, 
being  sure  to  produce  rampant  and  luxuriant  branches,  which  never  produce 
fruit. — Mr.  Grey  saw  excavations  made  under  pear  and  apple  trees;  tne  roots 
which  penetrated  the  subsoil  were  cut  away  with  great  advantage  to  the  fol- 
lowing crops.    He  saw  lands  which  were  subject  to  springs  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  very  much  improved  by  draining^,  similar  to  those  recommended 
by  Mr.  Fish.  —  Mr.  Judd  believed  that  roots  would  rarely  descend  by  gravi- 
ti'.tion  into  the  subsoil,  if  the  border  were  sufficiently  nutritious  to  keep  them 
within  the  genial  influence  of  the  sun  and  air  near  the  surface.     He  thinks 
tbat  electricity  has  great  influence  upon  the  circulation  of  the  sap ;  that  ca- 
pillary attraction  is  the  cause  of  the  sap  expanding  the  top  buds  when  it 
descends,  as  was  so  beautifully  explained  by  the  paper  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Fi:5h.  —  Mr.  Reane.    Plants  when  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  give  out 
oxygen,  which  purifies  the  air,  and  at  night  they  vitiate  it  by  robbing  it  of  its 
oxygen.     He  believes  that  the  sap  descends  through  the  bark  and  liber  and 
ascends  through  the  alburnum,  and  that  there  are  lateral  vessels  into  which  the 
sap  insinuates  itself  to  expand  the  size  of  the  tree.  —  Mr.  Judd  agreed  with 
Mr.  Cooper  in  his  reasonable  objections  to  dung,  and  considered  good  maiden 
loam,  on  shallow  borders,  best  for  the  permanency  and  productiveness  of  fruit 
trees.    He  prefers  planting  fruit  trees  in  August  or  September  to  any  other 
time,  as  the  leaves  would  elaborate  the  sap,  which  would  descend  and  cause  the 
root  to  be  established  before  the  winter  commenced.  —  Mr,  Wragg  detailed 
the  system  of  making  fruit-tree  borders  in  his  last  place,  where  a  rise  of  water 
Grom  springs  very  frequently  took  place,  and  it  was  there  necessary  to  make 
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the  borders  on  the  top  of  the  ground*  A  substratum  of  broken  stones  and  grayel 
was  laid  on  ;  the  border,  which  was  entirely  maiden  loam,  was  made  3  ft.  deep 
at  the  waJl,  and  sloped  down  to  the  edge  of  the  old  border ;  it  was  well  mulched, 
to  prevent  any  great  drought  on  the  surface ;  and  the  plan  was  found  to  be  the 
best  by  which  fruit  trees  could  be  grown  in  such  situations. — Mr.  Keane  did 
not  agree  with  the  system  Mr.  Fish  saw  of  planting  fruit  trees  in  April ;  he 
thinks,  and  he  is  glad  to  see  that  it  is  now  almost  generally  practised,  tnat  fruit 
and  other  trees  should  be  planted  in  the  autumn,  for  the  following  reasons  : 
the  heat  communicated  to  the  earth  during  the  summer  is  part^  retained 
during  the  autumn ;  when  the  trees  are  planted  at  that  time,  the  genial  warmth 
of  the  soil  will  excite  them  to  push  fresh  spongelets,  and  imbibe  nourishment,  by 
which  they  will  be  the  better  enabled  to  withstand  the  severity  of  the  winter, 
and  will  be  ready  to  crow  with  the  first  warmth  of  spring.  Trees  planted  in 
April  will  receive  such  a  check  by  removal  and  the  soil  being  naturally  cold, 
that  they  will  not  be  able  to  form  feeders  in  time  to  keep  pace  with  trees 
planted  in  autumn. — Mr.  Fish  briefly  replied.  The  removal  of  fruit  trees,  as 
detailed  in  his  paper,  he  found  to  answer  completely  as  a  check  to  over-luxu* 
nance,  and  as  an  excellent  system  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  fruit  trees ; 
and  also  the  system  of  cutting  the  roots,  he  saw  highly  beneficial  in  many 
instances ;  also  the  bending  of  branches,  especially  of  young  trees,  which  has  a 
tendency  of  causing  them  to  become  firuitful  sooner  than  they  otherwise 
would  do. 
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Erratum.  —  In  p.  91. .Art.  XL  line  6.,  for  *<  When  the  plants  are  ripe," 
read  *'  When  the  plants  are  up." 

The  Chrand  Conservatory  at  Chatsvforth.-^MT.  Forsyth's  dictum,  that  an 
acre  of  glass  ought  to  cover  an  acre  of  ground,  which  no  one  of  the  least  ex- 
perience, one  would  think,  could  ever  have  asserted,  has  been* refuted  by  a 
correspondent,  who  signs  himself  £.  K.,  Streatham  ;  but,  as  he  has  accom- 
panied his  remarks  with  some  observations  which,  as  coming  from  an  anony- 
mous writer,  and  with  reference  to  one  who  has  given  his  name  and  address, 
we  cannot  publish,  if  £.  K.  will  favour  us  with  his  name,  his  article  shall 
appear  without  delay.  —  Cond, 

BartranCs  Botanic  Garden.—^lt  is  never  too  late  to  make  an  apology  where 
justice  or  propriety  requires  it,  or  to  correct  an  error.  I,  therefore,  must 
notice  the  misprint  in  my  article,  Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  vii.  p.  665.,  when  writing 
about  Bartram's  Garden.  For  ten  miles  read  three  miles,  that  being  the 
distance  of  that  first  of  American  botanic  sardens  and  collections  of  American 
trees.  It  is  impossible  I  could  have  made  this  mistake,  having  often  visited 
this  venerable  spot. — J.  M.  Sept,  24.  1839. 

Disadvantage  of  a  Gardener  boarding  with  the  House  Servants  of  a  Family,  ~^ 
I  wish  you,  at  the  end  of  another  year,  when  summing  up  the  progress  of 
gardenii^,  would  dilate  on  the  disadvantage  many  gardeners  are  under,  by 
being  obnged  to  board  in  a  gentleman's  house.  They  are  thereby  unable  to 
give  the  science  of  gardening  that  study  without  which  no  one  is  scarce 
worthy  of  the  name  of  gardener.  —  W,  B.  Jan,  1840. 

Grafting  the  Orange  on  the  Pomegranate, — In  the  Vol.  XIII.  for  1 837,  p.  476., 
you  insert  a  notice  from  me,  that  the  American  consul  at  Malta  would  write 
to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  oranges  of  that  island  deriving  their  red  flesh  from 
engrafting  that  tree  on  a  pomegranate  stock.  You  need  not  expect  any  com- 
munication from  him,  because  be  has  explained  the  fact  I  was  in  search  of,  to 
my  full  satisfaction,  in  a  letter  dated  July  12.  1838.  He  is  enabled  to  do 
this  from  the  information  of  Professor  Terafa,  of  the  University  of  Malta, 
and  author  of  some  works  on  botany.  This  gentleman,  after  noticing  the 
general  prevalence  of  the  error  in  question,  says :  '*  Our  blood  or  red  coloured 
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orange  is  nothing  more  than  a  vpriety  of  ^the  common  orange,  deriyed  from 
a  tree  accidentallv  planted  in  earth  abounding  in  oxide  of  iron,  which  in  a 
part  of  the  island  is  not  uncommon  ;  and  the  same  being  afterwards  propa- 
gated by  grafting,  served  to  preserve  the  variety  of  the  species,  while  it  nas 
not  the  power  to  change  its  nature.'*    It  would  be  well  to  publ'sh  this. 

The  general  prevalence  of  the  error  into  which  I  was  led,  mapr  be  known 
irom  a  fact  mentioned  to  me  by  my  correspondent,  the  Amencan  consul, 
Wm.  Winthrop  Andrews  ;  **  that,  in  three  publications  which  recently  came 
under  his  observation,  two  in  Italian  and  one  in  English,  the  authors  have 
entertained  the  same  opinion  on  the  subject  in  question^  the  origin  of  which 
is  now  clearly  ascertained." 

Sir  James  E.  Smith  says,  in  a  note  in  the  Umuean  Corretpondence,  vol.  ii« 
p.  4y54.,  that  **  Chion4nthus  virgfnicus  is  successfully  grafted  upon  the  com- 
mon asih,  a  tree  of  the  same  natural  order,  but  not  of  the  same  genus ;  and 
in  the  Courier  Agricole,  Paris,  1830,  I  find  the  following  facts:  — "  M. 
Gabriel  Simon,  nurseryman  at  Metz,  is  said  to  have  succeed^  in  grafting  the 
chestnut  on  the  oak.  M.  D'Hombre  Tiermas,  Member  of  the  Academy  of 
Gardening,  publishes  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Free  Society  of  Nimes,  that  he, 
some  years  smce,  grafted  the  chestnut  on  the  cork-oak  tree;  and  that,  more  than 
100  3rears  a^,  his  maternal  great-grandfather  grafted  upon  a  number  of  oaks 
a  variety  of  chestnuts  on  his  property  of  Lauvage.  Three  of  these  oaks  still 
remain,  which  he  shows  to  visiters  ;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  the  grafts 
having  been  inserted  high  up  the  tree,  the  trunks  push  out  branches  of  die 
oak,  whilst  the  higher  branches  of  the  tree  yield  chestnuts  of  the  kind  called 
Pellegrines.  The  address  of  the  Courier  Agticoie  is,  M.  (Sssin,  Rue  Tar- 
rane.  No.  12.     Post  paid.  —  /.  M.    Philadelphia,  Aug,  19.  1839. 

Lai^e  Trees,  —  Two  pine  trees  were  recently  cut  down  in  the  state  of  Maine. 
The  Portland  Advertiter  says  that  one  of  them,  at  Liberty,  measured  7  ft. 
diameter  at  the  stump  ;  it  mid  three  branches,  and  10,6 10  ft.  of  square-edged 
hoards  were  made  from  it.  The  other  was  cut  for  a  canal  at  Norrigewock, 
and  was  154  ft.  long,  and  measured  4Jft.  diameter.  (^Gazette  of  the  United 
Statet  of  PhUadeiphia,  Oct.  30.  1839^ 

The  Calling  of  the  Queen  Bee,  —  I  am  gratified  to  find  your  correspondent, 
Mr.  Wighton,  satisfied  with  my  explanation  respecting  the  calling  of  the  bee 
queen  during  the  swarming  season.  And,  as  1  take  it  for  granted  that  he  is 
really  desirous  of  profiting  by  the  experience  of  others,  I  readily  ofier  him  the 
benefit  of  mine  in  respect  to  his  remaining  doubts  and  opinions  in  other  points 
of  bee  science ;  and,  when  I  take  the  libertv  of  putting  him  right  where  my 
eiperience  leads  me  to  think  him  in  error,  I  hope  he  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
believe  that  I  do  so  from  no  wish  to  disparage  what  he  calls  his  "  scanty 
apiarian  knowled^,"  or  make  an  unseemly  boast  of  m^  **  more  learned  ex- 
perience ; "  but  simply  to  contribute  my  mite  in  "  establishing  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  poiots"  under  discussion. 

Tlie  first  sentence  which  1  have  to  notice  is  one  in  which  Mr.  Wighton  takes 
credit  to  himself  for  the  discovery  of  a  fact  which  even  Huber  bad  overlooked. 
**  In  an  article,"  he  says, "  on  the  calling  of  queen  bees,  I  stated  my  inability 
to  account  for  their  silence  before  the  first  swarm,  except  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  old  oueen  went  off  with  it  eight  or  ten  minutes  (?  days)  before  her 
successors  left  their  cells.  This  having  been  ascertained  to  be  the  case,  the 
silence  is  so  easily  accounted  for,  that  it  appears  strange  the  inference  should 
have  been  overlooked  by  the  most  able  apiarians,  especially  Huber,"  &c.  My 
explanation  may  probably  satisfy  him  that  the  prince  of  bee-masters  is  charge- 
able with  no  such  oversight.  Huber  knew  too  well  how  the  fact  stoad,  to 
express  any  surprise  or  doubt  at  the  silence  of  the  old  queen.  He  knew  that 
a  queen  mother  is  never  prevented  by  the  bees  from  destroying  the  virgin 
Queens,  if  she  is  so  disposed.  Now,  as  the  cause  of  piping,  or  calling,  as  I 
nave  already  shown,  is  the  rage  of  the  virgin  successor  of  the  old  queen  on 
being  prevented  from  destroying  her  juniors,  Mr.  Wighton  will  at  once  see 
that  the.  siience  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for.     The  old  queen  meets  with 
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nothing  to  excite  her  anger,  therefore  she  does  not  express,  by  piping,  what 
in  fact  she  does  not  feel. 

Again,  after  expressing  his  satisfaction  at  having  his  doubts  on  the  subject 
of  piping  removed,  Mr.  Wighton  continues :  "  Nevertheless,  I  must  be  al- 
lowed to  point  out  some  incongruities  in  his  (Dr.  D.'s)  manner  of  stating 
certain  pomts  in  his  subject,  as  well  as  some  very  doubtful  quotations  from 
Huber.  Passing  by,  for  the  present,  the  **^  incongruities,"  I  would  apply  my- 
self to  the  *'  very  doubtful  quotations  from  Huber,"  a  phraseology  which  I  do 
not  very  clearly  understand.  But  Mr.  Wighton,  on  looking  over  my  former 
paper  attentively,  will  observe  that,  strictly  speaking,  I  have  made  no  quot- 
ations whatever  from  Huber ;  but  merely  stated  that,  "  as  to  the  secret  mean* 
nature  employs  to  induce  the  old  queen  to  leave  her  abode  without  having  re- 
course to  the  same  violence  towards  her  successors  as  these  last  offer  to 
theirs,  even  Huber  acknowledges  we  must  confess  our  ignorance."  My  au- 
thority for  saying  so  will  be  found  in  his  Observations  on  Bees,  p.  172. ;  where 
he  says  :  "  To  preserve  the  race,  it  is  necessary  that  the  old  queen  should  con- 
duct the  first  swarm.  But  what  is  the  secret  means  employed  by  nature  to 
induce  her  departure  ?  I  am  ignorant  of  it."  So  much  for  "  some  very  doubt- 
ful Quotations  from  Huber.*' 

•  Then,  as  to  the  '*  incongruities,"  the  first  adverted  to  is  thus  expressed  : 
"  He  (Dr.  D.)  states  that  the  queen,  in  the  after-swarms,  hearing  her  rivals  in 
their  cells,  attacks  them ;  some  of  the  bees  prevent  her  efforts,  and  she,  in  a 
rage,  goes  ofl^  taking  a  part  of  the  bees  wrth  her.  By  this,  it  appears  that  she 
leaves  the  hive  before  any  of  her  rivals  have  come  forth,  which  certmnly  is  noi 
the  case;  as  there  are  frequently  several  queens  in  an  after-swarm." 

There  are  two  errors  here :  1.  I  do  not  state  that  "  the  queen,  hearing  her 
rivals  in  their  cells,  attacks  them  ; "  for  1  knew  she  would  attack  them,'whether 
they  cried  or  not.  But,  2.,  I  do  say  that  "  she  leaves  the  hive  before  any  of 
her  rivals  come  forth  ;"  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Wighton's  assertion  that  *'  this 
is  certainly  not  the  case,  as  there  are  frequently  several  queens  in  an  after 
Bwarm.**  1  have  only  to  repeat  the  substance  of  what  I  said  on  this  point  in 
my  former  communication,  that,  as  soon  as  the  senior  of  the  young  queens 
leaves  her  native  cell,  which  she  does  in  a  few  days  (not  minutes)  after  the 
old  queen  has  led  forth  the  prime  swarm,  she  hastens  to  destroy  the  royal 
brood  still  in  their  cells,  but  is  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  workers  ; 
and  that,  annoyed  by  the  failure  of  her  repeated  attempts,  she  hurriedly  tra^- 
verses  the  hive,  communicating  her  agitation  to  the  bees,  and  goes  off  with 
a  swarm.  Immediately  after  her  departure,  the  workers  allow  the  next  in 
seniority  to  emerge  from  her  cell ;  but,  at  the  moment  of  the  exit  of  the 
swarm,  there  is,  i  repeat,  no  queen  hatched'^  I  am  quite  aware  that  there  is 
sometimes  more  than  one  queen  in  a  second  swarm,  though  not  at  all  so  fre- 
quently as  in  a  third  or  fourth.  But  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  above 
assertion ;  because,  in  fact,  the  supernumerary  queen  or  oueens  are  hatched 
during  the  outgoing  of  the  swarm,  after  the  leader  has  disappeared;  that  is, 
they  take  advantage  of  the  confusion  caused  by  the  mass  of  bees,  including 
their  guards,  following  the  departed  queen,  to  escape  from  their  cells,  and 
mingle  with  the  crowd  rushing  out.  This  happens  only  when  the  population, 
diminished  by  swarming,  is  scanty,  and  when  the  bees  guarding  the  royal  brood 
are  reduced  in  numbers,  and  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  third  and  fourth 
swarms. 

The  next  "  incongruity"  is  stated  as  follows  :  "  The  assertion  that  the  old 
queen  is  not  fiercely  disposed  towards  the  young  ones  is,  in  some  degree,  set 
aside  by  the  after-statement,  that,  if  delayed  by  stormy  weather  till  they  are 
hatched,  she  destroys  them."  The  assertion  is  true,  notwithstanding,  in  both 
cases.  The  old  queen  is  not  fiercely  disposed  towards  the  young  ones  at  the 
usual  time  of  a  first  swarm  coming  off,  because  these  last  have  not  yet  reached 
the  stage  of  ni/ntphs,  when  they  are  sealed  up.  Why  this  shoujd  be,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  give  a  reason ;  we  can  only  say  that  such  is  the  fact,  and  refer  it 
to  instinct.   But,  should  the  swarming  be  delayed  on  account  of  unpropitioua 
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weather,  the  young  queens  pass  into  the  nymph  state,  the  instinctive  aversioa 
of  the  old  queen  is  excited,  and  slaughter  ensues. 

"  The  idea,*'  continues  Mr.  Wighton,  **  that  the  queen  goes  abroad  in 
search  of  drones  is  hardly  sufficiently  established  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
derived  from  it  by  some,  viz.  that  it  is  the  immediate  cause  of  swarming." 
That  the  young  queen  does  go  abroad  in  search  of  the  males  is  a  fact  as  well 
established  as  any  other  in  the  natural  history  of  the  insect ;  but  that  this 
should  be  the  immediate  cause  of  swarming  is  a  notion  I  never  before  heard 
broached,  and  could  never  be  entertained  by  any  one  who  had  pretensions  to 
bee  knowledge  ;  in  fact,  it  is  not  worthy  of  the  words  Mr.  Wighton  and  I 
spend  on  it. 

Hoping  that  these  remarks  mav  be  satis&ctory  to  your  correspondent,  I  am» 
Sir,  &C. —  W.  Dunbar.    Lockerby,  Dee.  12.  1839. 


Art.  V.     The  Royal  Botanic  Garden  at  Kexjo* 

It  has  been  currently  reported,  and  we  believe  on  good  authority,  that 
government  has  had  an  intention  to  disperse  the  collection  of  plants  in  the 
Royal  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew,  and  employ  the  ground  for  raising  culinary 
vei^tables,  and  the  houses  for  forcing.  The  plants,  we  are  informed,  were  in 
part  ofiered  to  the  Horticultural  Society ;  and,  in  part,  to  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  of  the  Inner  Circle,  Regent's  Park ;  and  to  the  Society  attempting  to 
be  established  at  Reading,  on  the  foundation  of  the  collection  at  White  Knights. 
The  conditions  propos^  to  the  Horticultural  Society  were,  that  they  should 
open  their  eardens  to  the  public  twice  a  week  ;  what  were  proposed  to  the 
other  societies  we  have  not  heard. 

Though  the  intentions  of  government  have,  we  believe,  been  defeated  for 
the  present,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  some  influential  members  of  the 
Horticultural  Soeiety,  and  more  especially  its  president ;  yet  we  cannot  help 
deeply  regretting  that  it  should  ever  have  been  made.  We  regret  it,  first, 
because  the  collection  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  rich  in  fine  specimens 
which  exists  in  Europe,  having  been  gradually  accumulated  through  a  long 
series  of  years,  and  at  a  very  considerable  expense  to  the  country ;  secondly, 
because  we  consider  it  unjust  towards  the  people,  who  contribute  an  annual 
sum  for  its  support.;  or  say  for  the  support  of  the  splendour  of  the  crown, 
of  which  splendour  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew  is  as  much  entitled  to  be 
considered  a  part,  as  the  collections  of  pictures,  statues,  and  books,  in  any  of  the 
palaces ;  thirdly,  because  in  this  country,  where  fashion  is  everything,  we  think 
It  of  great  importance  to  all  classes  that  the  fiishion  of  having  fine  gardens  and 
rich  collections  of  plants  should  be  set  by  royalty,  in  order  that  it  may  prevail 
among  the  nobility  and  gentry  ;  and,  fourthly,  that  such  an  act  will  render  us 
still  more  ridiculous  than  we  are  in  the  eyes  of  our  Continental  neighbours, 
who  laugh  at  our  wealth  and  ostentation  in  some  things,  and  our  meanness 
and  want  of  taste  in  others.  Whether  the  collection  be  distributed  among 
the  gardeus  mentioned,  or  given  to  any  one  of  them,  what  security  is  there  for 
its  existence  for  any  leneth  of  time  ?  Even  the  Horticultural  Society,  flourishing 
as  it  is  at  present,  might  become  bankrupt  in  a  year  or  two ;  and,  as  to  the 
other  societies  or  gardens,  they  cannot  even  pretend  to  be  established.  The 
collection  might  almost  as  well  be  sold  in  lots,  to  whoever  chose  to  become 
purchasers.  There  might  be  some  show  of  excuse  for  dispersing  these  plants, 
if  a  rigid  economy  were  shown  in  other  state  establishments ;  but,  while  we 
have  three  persons  doing  what  might  very  easily  be  done  by  one,  as  in  the 
Commission  of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  a  number  of  ambassadors  at  the 
diflferent  petty  states  of  Europe,  the  business  done  by  whom  would  be  equally 
well  performed  by  the  consuls  at  the  same  states,  not  to  mention  other  similar 
cases,  we  cannot  evince  the  slightest  sympathy  with  the  proposition  to  save 
two  or  three  thousands  a  year,  by  doing  away  with  one  of  the  most  interesting 
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and  instructive  state  ornaments  we  possess,  and  one  which  is  at  the  same 
time  so  beneficial  to  science.  It  is  given  as  an  excuse,  that  the  present 
sovereign  has  no  taste  for  botany  or  gardening ;  but  that  appears  to  us  far 
firom  being  a  sufficient  reason,  llie  same  sovereign  may  have  no  taste  for 
pictures,  or  statues,  or  books.  Would  that  be  a  satisfactory  reason  for  dis- 
posing of  the  royal  collections,  or  libraries  ?  Supposing  the  taste  of  the 
sovereign  to  change,  and  botany  and  gardening  to  become  favourite  pursuits; 
is  the  sovereign  in  that  case  to  be  precluded  from  indulging  in  them  ?  or  is 
the  country  to  be  put  to  the  expense  of  again  assembling  together  such  a  col- 
lection as  now  exists  at  Kew  ?  In  the  latter  case,  indeed,  we  doubt  if  it  would 
be  practicable  to  do  so  at  any  expense.  Either  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  at 
Kew  is  an  appendage  to  the  crown,  which  the  crown  is  allowed  a  certain  sum 
to  keep  up,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is,  then  we  cannot  understand  on  what  principle 
this  appendage  is  proposed  to  be  dispensed  with,  without  an  especial  act  of 
parliament,  if  it  is  not,  then  we  say  let  the  subject  be  discussed  in  parliament, 
and  let  it  be  ascertained  how  far  it  will  be  advisable  to  dispense  with  what  has 
hitherto  been  considered  a  state  ornament.  We  know  of  only  two  substantial 
arguments  in  favour  of  giving  up  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew  :  and 
these  are,  the  miserable  style  in  which'  it  has  lately  been  kept  up  for  want' of 
funds ;  and,  secondly,  the  exclusive  system  on  which  it  has,  till  latelv,  been 
managed,  from  the  superintendants  acting  on  the  now  obsolete  idea,  that  the 
king's  garden  ought,  if  possible,  to  contain  plants  which  were  not  in  the 
gardens  of  any  of  his  subjects.  This  last  feeling  has,  however,  in  a  great 
measure  been  given  up  of  late  years ;  and,  at  all  events,  this  reason  and  the 
preceding  one  call  only  for  reform  in  the  management  of  the  garden,  not  its 
destruction. — Cond, 

Since  the  above   was  sent  to  the  printer,  we  have    seen    the  IMermy 
Gazette  of  February  22.,  in  which  is  the  following  paragraph. 

Anticipated  Dettntction  of  Kew  Gardens.  —  The  Earl  of  Surrey,  lord  trea- 
surer of  Her  Majesty's  household,  has  just  made,  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, an  offer  to  the  council  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  to  sell  the  whole  of 
the  unrivalled  collection  of  plants  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew.  This  far- 
famed  garden  was  founded  by  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Saxe-Gotha,  the 
illustrious  predecessor  of  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  and  wife  of 
Frederick,  rrince  of  Wales.  It  was  laid  out 'by  Sir  William  Chambers.  It 
contains,  and  has  always  contained,  the  finest  collection  in  the  world.  It  was 
a  source  of  great  interest  to  George  the  Third,  and  to  his  consort.  Queen 
Charlotte  ;  and,  in  more  recent  times,  to  George  the  Fourth,  and  William  the 
Fourth :  the  last-named  monarch  erected  the  splendid  new  conservatorv. 
The  whole  expense  of  the  gardens,  including  every  thing,  even  to  money  paid 
to  the  assistant  ^rdeners,  does  not  exceed  1000/.  a  year.  [This  must  be  a 
mistake;  2000i.  is  probably  nearer  the  truth.]  The  council  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  refused  to  purchase,  and  expressed  their  sorrow  and  regret 
at  die  offer  having  been  made,  viewing  it  as  a  national  misfortune.  Since  the 
rejection  of  this  proposal,  we  are  assured  that  in  a  few  days  the  plants  will  be 
given  to  those  who  ask  them.  The  palm-house,  which  contains  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  in  Europe,  could  not  be  replaced  under  any  circumstances ; 
the  plants  must  inevitably  perish,  they  cannot  be  removed  and  prosper,  for 
they  are  planted  in  the  soil.  The  collection,  also,  of  Australian  plants  is  un- 
equalled, both  in  extent  and  in  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  specimens ;  removal 
o?  them  will  also  be  followed  by  destruction.  In  fine,  the  garden  contains  the 
vegetable  treasures  brought  home  by  Captains  Cook,  Vancouver,  Tuckey,  and 
other  distineuished  navigators  ;  and  tne  anticipated  abandonment  by  the 
government  is  viewed  by  the  whole  of  the  scientific  circles  in  the  metropolis 
with  feelings  of  the  deepest  regret.    {LU,  Gaz,,  Feb.  22.  1640.) 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.     Notice  of  a  Vuit  to  Wenfworth  House,    By  J.  B.  W. 

Wentwortb  HousEy  the  magnificent  seat  of  Earl  Fitzwil- 
liam,  is  about  eight  miles  from  SheiBeld,  and  four  from  Rother- 
ham.  The  Shield  Directmy^  describing  the  house,  states  that 
it  "  has  a  front  of  exquisite  architecture,  600  ft.  in  length  ;  and 
the  portico  is  peculiarly  elegant.  The  hall  is  60  ft.  square  and 
40  ft.  high,  with  a  gallery  10ft.  running  round  the  whole,  which 
is  supported  by  eighteen  Ionic  pillars,  the  intervening  niches  of 
which  are  ornamented  with  fine  marble  statues." 

The  house  stands  on  one  side  of  an  immense  park,  which  is 
beautifully  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  wood  and  water,  and 
ornamented  besides  with  an  elegant  mausoleum,  erected  in  me* 
mory  of  Charles,  Marquess  of  Rockingham.  Fine  views  of  the 
park  and  adjacent  scenery  are  obtained  from  a  long  and  wide 
grass  terrace  in  the  pleasure-ground,  which  is  raised  consider- 
ably above  the  park,  and  supported  by  a  stone  wall.  The 
termination  of  this  terrace,  at  one  end,  is  a  teitiple,  covering  a 
statue  of  Hercules  destroying  the  dragon.  From  this  point 
there  is  an  extensive  prospect,  in  which,  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  a  *^  graceful  Ionic  column,  erected  by  the  Marquess  of 
Rockingham  to  commemorate  the  acquittal  of  Admiral  Keppel," 
b  a  conspicuous  object. 

Connected  with  the  pleasure-ground,  but  enclosed  by  a  wall, 
is  an  aviary,  where  a  number  of  rare  and  curious  birds  are  kept: 
this  piece  of  ground  likewise  contains  a  large  green-house,  built 
in  the  old  style,  showy  in  appearance,  but,  like  all  similar  struc- 
tures, quite  unfit  for  the  cultivation,  or  even  the  healthy  pre- 
servation, of  most  kinds  of  plants. 

Two  head  gardeners  are  employed  at  Wentworth ;  one  of 
whom,  Mr.  Thompson,  superintends  the  extensive  forcing- 
bouses,  kitchen-garden,  and  pleasure-grounds;  the  other,  Mr. 
Cooper,  manages  the  botanic  department.  Mr.  Cooper  is  justly 
celebrated  for  his  eminently  successful  cultivation  of  Orchid^ceaB. 
His  plants,  in  November  last,  were  in  the  highest  state  of  health 
and  vigour,  unapproached   by  any  that  I  have  seen,  except, 
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perhaps,  those  at  Chatsworth,  which,  also,  are  excellently  grown. 
At  both  places,  most  of  the  finest  specimens  were  growing  in 
large  lumps  of  turfy  peat,  piled  up,  in  a  bluntly  conical  form, 
6  in.  to  1  ft.  or  more  above  the  tops  of  the  pots ;  the  roots  of 
the  plants  interlacing  through  the  mass,  and  binding  it  firmly 
together. 

Herefordshire^  Januaiy  14.  1840. 


Art.  II.  On  propagating^  and  preserving  through  the  Winter^  tender 
Plants  adapteafor  being  turned  out  into  Floxoer-gardens  during 
Summer.     By  R  M.  T. 

Our  flower-gardens  are  now,  during  the  summer  months,  in 
many  cases,  almost  exclusively  decorated  with  exotics  ;  and  too 
much  cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  a  practice  that  enables  them 
to  rival,  for  a  tim^,  the  sun-lit  scenes  of  happier  climes,  from 
which  we  have  lately  received  many  plants  so  perfectly  suited  to 
such  a  purpose,  and  so  exquisitely  lovely  when  displaying  their 
beauty  in  masses,  that  without  them  our  gardens  would  be  a 
blank  indeed.  What,  in  all  the  range  of  floral  beauty,  un- 
limited as  it  is,  could  compensate  us  for  the  loss  of  even  that 
single  group,  the  matchless  verbenas  ?  The  duration  of  plants 
used  for  this  purpose,  under  the  mode  of  culture  this  practice 
has  introduced,  is  only  annual ;  as  they  require  to  be  propagated 
in  autumn  or  spring,  produce  their  blossoms  during  the  season, 
and  perish  at  its  close.  As  they  cannot  be  turned  out  with  any 
certainty  of  success  until  the  season  is  far  advanced,  the  small 
plants  require  to  be  planted  thick  enough  to  cover  the  soil,  and 
produce  an  immediate  efiect.  Thus  a  moderate-sized  garden 
requires  several  thousands  of  plants  to  furnish  it  annually,  a 
prospect  that  would  have  appalled  even  the  best  gardeners  of 
yore ;  but  at  the  present  day,  where  sufiicient  means  are  allowed, 
the  propagation  of  the  plants  is  a  matter  of  no  difiiculty.  In 
cuttings,  put  in  during  February  or  March,  failures  seldom 
occur :  when  they  do,  they  are  generally  the  effect  of  too  much 
confinement,  and  not,  as  is  often  assumed,  of  too  much  water. 
As  a  proof  that  cuttings  when  allowed  plenty  of  air  can  hardly 
be  over-watered,  see  with  what  facility  most  sorts  strike  root  in 
water  only.  Plants  are  continually  dissipating  the  moisture  they 
extract  from  the  soil  into  the  atmosphere  that  surrounds  them : 
they  are,  therefore,  in  constant  action  while  the  least  difierence 
exists  between  the  moisture  of  the  soil  and  atmosphere ;  and  it 
is  only  while  thus  employed  that  a  plant  can  be  said  to  be  a 
living  thing,  inaction  being  as  incompatible  with  anything  pos- 
sessing vitality  in  the  vegetable  as  in  the  animal  world.  There- 
fore, plants  shut  up  until  soil,  plant,  and  atmosphere  are  alike 
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impregnated  with  moisture,  have  every  energy  destroyed,  and 
are  often  yirtually  dead  long,  before  appearances  indicate  it. 
This  is  too  often  effected  by  the  universally  recommended  bell 
and  hand  glasses,  producing  a  stagnation  that  speedily  converts 
the  very  source  of  life  into  the  cause  of  death,  and  renders  the 
most  extreme  caution  in  watering  necessary,  the  least  excess 
fatal.  But,  allowing  plants  so  treated  ultimately  to  succeed, 
being  placed  where  they  can  exist  without  an  effort,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  they  will  produce  roots  with  the  same  despatch 
as  those  that  are  forced  to  maintain  a  continual  struggle,  and 
feel  the  want  of  them.  For  the  sort  of  cuttings  we  are  speaking 
o^  during  the  early  part  of  the  season,  double  glass  is  altogether 
unnecessary :  watering  them  overhead  during  sunshine,  while  air 
is  admitted,  will  prove  of  more  service  than  covering  them  with 
glasses  or  shading,  a  practice  that  ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  inexperienced  will  find  a  frame  with  a  little  bottom  beat, 
covered  4  or  5  inches  deep  with  light  soil,  the  cuttings  planted 
in  the  soil,  a  most  efficient  apparatus ;  and  those  who  possess  a 
stove  or  hot-house  will  find  that  cuttings  in  pots,  plunged  in  the 
bark-bed,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  light,  will  root  without  further 
trouble. 

But,  as  I  have  already  said,  this  is  too  simple  an  aflair  to  be 
termed  a  difficulty ;  but  the  introduction  of  so  many  plants  into 
the  houses  at  a  time  when  those  wintered  there  are  beginning  to 
grow,  and  require  more  room,  is  a  serious  evil ;  to  remove  which 
as  soon  as  possible,  we  are  apt  either  to  turn  out  the  plants 
before  the  proper  season,  when  they  often  suffer  so  much  from 
premature  exposure,  that  we  are  forced  to  replenish  the  beds,  or 
endure  their  squalid  appearance  during  half  the  season ;  or  to 
retain  the  young  plants,  fifty  or  sixty  together,  in  the  cutting- 
pots,  until  they  are  finally  turned  out.  This,  no  doubt,  saves 
room,  the  labour  of  potting,  and  watering  in  a  great  measure ; 
but  it  is  the  practice  of  the  sluggard,  and  ought  to  be  avoided 
with  all  his  doings,  as  the  plants  invariably  thrive  better  when 
potted  singly,  and  allowed  to  establish  themselves  in  the  pots. 
To  avoid  these  habits,  and  still  retain  house-room  for  more 
important  purposes,  select  a  sheltered  spot,  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun,  over  which  erect  a  temporary  framework  of  rafters  to 
support  a  roller,  with  canvass  or  matting.  Cover  the  bottom 
of  the  space  enclosed  with  sand.  When  the  plants  have  been 
potted  off,  the  pots  filled  with  roots,  and  tolerably  hardened,  let 
them  be  taken  to  this  shelter,  carefully  turned  out  of  the  pots, 
and  each  plant  placed  upon  a  small  piece  of  turf  previously 
placed  upon  the  sand.  As  the  plants  are  not  expected  to 
increase  much  in  size  while  they  remain  here,  they  may  be 
placed  rather  close  together,  thereby  sheltering  each  other,  and 

making  the  most  of  the  space  covered.      As  the  plants  are 
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placed,  let  the  space  between  each  be  filled  up  with  sand,  when 
they  will  require  little  attention,  save  an  occasional  watering, 
until  they  are  removed  to  their  final  destination.  Under  such 
a  shelter,  the  hardier  sorts,  or  such  as  have  been  propagated  in 
autumn,  may  be  placed  as  early  as  the  1  st  of  March ;  the  pots, 
and  the  room  in  the  house  that  they  occupied,  to  be  employed  in 
forwarding  others  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  High  or 
cutting  winds,  heavy  rains,  and  cold  are  to  be  guarded  against, 
during  which  the  canvass  must  remain  down. 

The  mere  saving  of  room  is  not  the  only  recommendation 
such  a  practice  possesses.  When  the  plants  are  taken  up  with 
the  small  piece  of  turf  attached,  it  will  be  found  that  they  have 
formed  numerous  strong  and  fleshy  spongioles,  ready  to  seize 
upon  the  soil  with  the  greatest  avidity.  They  likewise  suffer 
much  when  taken  from  under  glass,  and  exposed  to  the  direct 
influence  of  light :  placed  out  so  early,  the  cause  is  less  powerful; 
the  effect,  consequently,  less  felt;  and  what  they  do  suffer  in 
appearance  is  entirely  recovered  while  they  remain  where  their 
appearance  is  not  of  the  smallest  consequence.  Those  who 
possess  propagating-houses,  and  every  convenience  to  supply 
the  plants  required  of  them,  may  deem  it  unnecessary  to  employ 
such  an  auxiliary ;  but  the  number  of  such  is  limited  indeed, 
when  compared  with  those  who  happily  take  an  interest  in  a 
garden,  and  strive  to  make  the  most  of  the  means  placed  at 
their  disposal :  to  those  who  have  only  a  green*house  it  is  in- 
valuable. Persons  so  situated  would  do  well  to  propagate  as 
many  as  possible  in  autumn ;  retain  them  in  the  cutting-pots 
during  the  winter,  allowing  them  plenty  of  air,  as  the  best  safe- 
guard against  damp,  the  greatest  enemy  to  plants  at  such  a 
season  ;  pot  them  off,  and  place  them  under  the  shelter  already 
recommended  in  spring.  When  judiciously  managed,  it  is  sur- 
prising how  many  plants  may  be  thus  produced,  even  by  a  single 
frame.  Annuals  intended  for  planting  out  in  beds,  for  which 
purpose  there  are  many  sorts  well  adapted,  ought  to  be  sown  in 
autumn,  and  treated  in  every  respect  like  cuttings,  when  they 
will  produce  a  far  finer  display  than  those  raised  in  spring. 

Specimen  green -house  plants,  in  pots,  placed  singly  or  in 
groups  upon  the  lawn,  when  properly  introduced,  produce  a 
fine  effect.  To  prevent  plants  so  placed  having  their  roots 
injured  by  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  pots,  they  ought  to 
be  plunged,  or  otherwise  covered,  and  proper  drainage  secured. 
This  is  generally  effected  by  a  stratum  of  coal-ashes ;  but  I  have 
often  had  occasion  to  plunge  plants  where  the  remains  of  the 
ashes,  turned  up  in  digging,  appear  unsightly  in  the  extreme : 
in  these  cases  I  drained  the  pots  containing  the  plants  by  placing 
a  small  empty  pot  beneath  each,  and  found  the  result  so  satis- 
factory, that   I   have   adopted    this  plan  wherever   plants   are 
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plunged,  it  being  free  from  every  objection  that  applies  to 
ashes.  Pots  are  easier  applied  and  removed ;  and  more  effectual, 
as  by  them  worms  are  completely  excluded.  The  plunging 
taking  place  when  the  pots  required  for  drainage  would  be 
lying  idle,  they  may  be  so  applied  without  any  sacrifice. 
Foikstoney  Feb.  16.  1840. 


Art.  III.     On  moistening  the  Air  in  Hot -houses.    By  T.  Appleby, 

Gardener  to  T.  Brocklehurst,  Esq. 

The  successful  cultivation  of  orchidaceous  plants  being  now 
almost  an  essential  qualification  for  every  gardener,  I  am  induced 
to  add  my  mite  to  the  many  useful  directions  that  have  appeared 
in  your  interesting  miscellany.  It  is  in  consequence  of  having 
adopted  something  new  (at  least  to  me)  in  the  method  of  mois- 
tening the  air  in  our  orchidaceous  houses,  that  I  am  induced  to 
send  you  the  following  account  of  our  success. 

We  have  two  houses  devoted  to  the  culture  of  this  interesting 
and  fashionable  family  of  plants.  They  are  heated  by  hot  water, 
one  with  round  pipes,  the  other  with  square  ones ;  and,  although 
we  had  pools  inside,  and  frequently  wet  the  floors  and  the  pipes, 
yet  we  still  found  the  air  much  too  dry.  To  overcome  this  many 
were  our  projects,  and  in  the  end  it  was  resolved  to  put  up  a 
small  steam  boiler  with  a  main  pipe  to  convey  the  steam  inside, 
and  branch  pipes  to  different  parts,  in  order  to  fill  the  houses 
completely  and  equally  at  once  with  steam.  This,  after  some 
little  failures,  and  various  trials,  we  have  at  length  happily  ac- 
complished. The  effect  has  far  surpassed  my  most  sanguine 
expectations.  In  twenty  minutes  after  lighting  the  fire,  the  houses 
are  so  filled  with  steam  that  I  cannot  see  the  plants,  when  I  am 
in  the  houses,  at  two  yards'  distance;  whilst  the  plants  themselves 
are  covered  with  the  finest  dew  imaginable,  and  though  they 
have  been  immersed  in  this  vapour  twice  a  day,  an  hour  each 
time,  for  now  nearly*  two  months,  they  are  not  in  the  least  in- 
jured, but  on  the  contrary  highly  benefited.  Plants  that  had 
been  at  a  stand  here  for  eighteen  months  are  now  beginning  to 
grow,  while  others  that  were  sickly  are  now  fast  recovering.  The 
most  delicate  flowers  are  not  injured,  nor  their  duration  shortened ; 
whilst  many  species,  considered  difficult  to  flower,  are  now  show- 
ing buds.  The  benefit  to  those  plants  which  are  hung  up  in 
baskets,  or  fixed  to  blocks  of  wood,  is  very  apparent. 

I  may  also  mention  that  we  grow  a  few  of  the  choicer  stove 
plants  amongst  the  Orchideae,  and  their  appearance  shows  that  they 
derive  benent  from  the  vapour  with  which  they  are  surrounded. 
Some  of  these  were  infested  with  red  spider,  but  this  warm 
vapour  bath  was  fatal  to  the  insects,  as  indeed  was  naturally  to  be 
expected. 
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Having  thus  related  to  yqu  our  success,  I   shall   now  en«. 
deavour  briefly  to  describe  the  apparatus  by  which  it  is  effected. 

Th6  boiler  is  placed  in  the  back  shed,  and  is  made  of  copper, 
and  weighs  80  lbs.  with  the  taps  included.  It  is  furnished  with 
a  safety  valve,  a  tap  and  funnel  at  the  top  to  pour  in  the  water, 
a  tap  at  the  bottom  to  let  out  the  water,  another  to  show  when 
there  is  water  in  sufficient  to  allow  room  for  steam  to  be  generated, 
and  a  tap  at  the  top  wiih  a  small  pipe  attached  which  nearly 
reaches  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  This  last  is  to  show 
when  the  water  is  too  low,  which  it  does  by  permitting  steam  to 
escape,  which  would  not  be  the  case  so  long  as  the  end  of  the 
attached  small  pipe  was  covered  with  water. 

The  pipe  that  conveys  the  steam  into  the  houses  is  l^in. 
diameter ;  it  rises  irom  the  boiler  3  ft.,  and  is  then  carried  through 
the  back  wall  down  to  the  floor  inside  under  the  back  stage ;  it 
then  branches  right  and  left  to  each  end  of  the  houses ;  is  then 
led  across  each  end,  and  on  the  front;  the  branches  on  the  ends 
and  front  being  reduced  to  1-inch  pipe.  In  those  pipes,  and  also 
on  the  back,  are  holes  drilled  every  6  ft.,  into  which  holes  small 
pipes  6  in.  long  are  screwed.  These  small  short  pipes  are  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  T,  to  throw  the  steam  horizontally,  so  as 
to  diffuse  it  through  the  air  before  it  reaches  the  pots  or  plants. 

We  soon  found  the  small  pipes  on  the  main  back  one  were 
not  necessary,  as  the  steam  spread  itself  from  the  front  and*ends 
quite  sufficiently  for  our  purpose.  The  cost  of  fuel  for  this  ai> 
paratus  is  but  trifling,  and  the  steam  and  the  pipe  that  contain  it 
heat  the  houses  so  much,  that  a  very  considerable  saving  of  coals 
in  the  hot-water  boilers  is  the  consequence.  We  have  therefore 
attained  two  objects ;  the  supplying  of  moisture  to  the  internal 
atmosphere  most  effectually,  and  a  saving  of  fuel. 

The  boiler  and  pipes  and  fitting  up  cost  about  IS/.;  but,  if  we 
bad  had  an  iron  boiler  instead  oi  copper,  it  would  not  have  cost 
more  than  10/. 

The  question  now  is,  whether  the*  above  method  is  worthy  of 
imitation.  AH  I  can  say  on  the  matter  is,  that  both  Mr.  Brockle- 
hurst  (my  spirited  employer)  and  myself  are  perfectly  satisfied 
with  it,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  any  further  information  to 
you  or  any  of  your  readers  who  may  require  it. 

Fence^  Macclesfieldj  CheshirCy  FeL  15.  1840. 


Art.  IV.  Description  of  the  Hi/psometer,  an  Instrument  invented  by 
John  Sangy  Esg,y  Land- Surveyor ,  for  taking  the  Heights  of  Treesy 
Buildings,  ana  other  Objects.  Communicated  by  Mr.  Sang, 
Land- Surveyor,  Kirkcaldy. 

I  HAVE  taken  the  first  leisure  hour  to  make  you  the  instrument 
for  measuring  the  height  of  trees  and  buildings  which  I  men- 
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tioned  to  you  when  having  the  pleasure  of  visiting  you  at  Bays- 
water.     It  is  sent  by  post  at  the  same  time  as  this  letter. 

The  instrument  was  tried  on  some  houses  and  trees  here,  and 
it  ^ve  their  height  (especially  the  houses)  with  great  accuracy. 
It  is  rather  difficult  to  manage  at  first,  but  after  a  few  trials  it 
becomes  quite  easy.     The  method  is  as  follows :  -^ 

By  means  of  a  small  hook  (if  a  knot  of  white  cloth  be  attached 
to  it,  so  much  the  better),  fix  the  end  of  a  tape  line  to  the  bole 
of  the  tree,  at  exactly  the  height  of  the  observer's  eye  from  the 

ground.  Retire  from  the  tree,  letting  the  tape  line  unwind  until, 
y  using  the  instrument,  the  top  of  the  tree  and  the  end  of  the 
tape  line  are  seen  quite  close  together.  Add  the  height  of  the 
observer's  eye  to  the  length  of  the  tape  line,  and  the  sum  is  the 
height  of  the  tree.  Now,  the  difficulty,  is,  to  catch  the  image  of 
the  top  of  the  tree  in  the  instrument,  and  it  is  this  which  requires 
a  few  trials,  although  any  person  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
use  a  sextant  will  do  it  at  the  very  first.  Hold  the  instrument 
by  one  of  the  milled  ends,  taking  care  that  the  fingers  do  not 
project  over  any  of  the  holes,  and  that  the 
brim  of  the  hat  is  out  of  the  way.  Apply  the 
eye  to  the  round  hole  marked  a  injig*  3]., 
and  look  through  in  the  direction  of  the  small 
square  hole  6,  the  instrument  being  held  so 
that  the  line  joining  a  bis  about  level,  while 
the  large  square  hole  c  is  turned  toward 
the  sky.  You  will  then  see  some  object 
directly  through  the  small  hole,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  image  of  some  other  object, 
the  light  from  which  enters  the  large  aper- 
ture, and,  after  being  reflected  by  the  two 
mirrors  inside,  passes  into  the  eye.  What- 
ever two  objects,  are  thus  seen  in  contact, 
subtend  at  the  eye  an  angle  of  45^  as  in 

Ji^:  S2. ;  so  that,  if  | 
one  of  them  be  the  i 
end    of    the     tape 

line  on  a  level,  or  nearly  so,  with  the 

observer's  eye,  while  the  other  is  the  top 

of   a   tree,    supposed   to  be  growing 

y  jw^    straight  up,  the  distance  from  the  eye 

yjjg ^'wj    to  the  bole  of  the  tree  will  be  exactly 

W  I      equal  to  the  distance  from  the  end  of 

-^ ; *—   the  tape  line  to  the  top  of  the  tree. 

You  will  thus  observe  that  the  accuracy  of  the  measurement 
depends  on  the  tree  being  erect  from  the  ground.  On  sloping 
ground  the  measurer  would  require  to  go  out  from  the  tree  in 

o  4 


S2 


/ 
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such  a  direction  that  the  tape  line  was  perpendicular  to  the  stenii 
but  this  could  be  judged  sufficiently  well  by  the  eye  to  give  the 
height,  if  even  a  very  high  tree,  nearly  correctly.  The  heights 
of  those  houses  I  tried  were  given  within  an  inch,  which  was  no 
doubt  owing  to  their  being  perfectly  upright  on  a  level  court- 
yard. 

The  principle  of  the  instrument  is  quite  simple,  being  exactly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  sextant  or  quadrant,  only  that  the  mirrors 
are  fixed  at  a  certain  angle  instead  of  being  movable.  Thus, 
in  Jig.  33.,  a  is  the  eye,  b  a  mirror  partly 
silvered,  and  c  a  larger  mirror  wholly 
silvered.  A  ray  of  light  r,  falling  on 
the  mirror  c,  is  reflected  from  it  in  the 
direction  c  &,  and  again  reflected  from 
the  mirror  b  in  the  direction  &  a  to  the 
eye;  at  the  same  time  another  ray  of 
light  comes  from  an  object  o  direct  to 
the  eye  at  ^,  without  being  reflected. 
From  the  nature  of  reflected  light,  the  angle  r  a  o  is  equal  to 
twice  the  inclination  of  the  mirrors,  and  is  constant,  however 
much  the  whole  instrument  may  be  nK>ved  in  the  plane  of  the 
objects,  as  you  will  easily  perceive  by  catching  the  reflection  of 
the  candle  in  the  instrument,  and  moving  it  in  the  plane  of  the 
milled  ends. 

I  am  sure  this  very  portable  instrument  will  be  useful  for 
measuring  single  trees,  or  buildings,  which  are  as  far  asunder  as 
they  are  nigh,  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  work  well  in  a  close 
wood,  on  account  of  the  operator  not  having  room  to  retire  as 
far  from  the  trees  as  their  height.  If  this  is  3^ 
found  to  be  the  case,  the  remedy  is  to  construct 
another  instrument  in  which  the  mirrors  are 
placed  so  as  to  give  aii  angle  of  6S^  26'  05^^ 
In  this  case  the  height  of  the  trees  will  be 
equal  to  twice  the  length  of  the  tape,  added  to 
the  height  of  the  observer's  eye.  (Seey^.  34.)  Of 
course  a  small  deviation  from  squareness  in  the 
trees  and  tape  line  will  make  a  greater  error 
than  with  the  instrument  sent,  but  still  it  will 
give  a  result  near  enough  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  mirrors  are  made  of  common 
window  glass  selected  as  the  most  even  from  among  a  great  many 
pieces,  but  still  they  are  not  quite  flat.  I  had  some  glass  from 
London  perfectly  true  and  flat,  but  so  dim  and  badly  polished  as 
to  be  unfit  for  use. 

Kii'kcaldy^  Jan.  31.  1840. 
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Postscript  in  Anstoer  to  some  Questions  asked  of  Mr.  Sang  hy  the 

Conductor. 

The  instrument  for  measuring  the  height  of  trees  is  not  a 
pocket  sextant)  like  that  of  Mr.  Blackadder,  mentioned  in  Vol. 
XIV.  p.  257.9  although  nearly  allied  to  it.  The  sextant,  qua- 
drant, reflecting  circle,  improved  Wollaston's  goniometer,  as  well 
as  the  optical  square  and  tree-measurer,  are  all  varieties  or  im- 
provements on  Hadley's  first  invention.  The  two  latter  difler 
from  the  rest  in  the  mirrors  being  permanently  fixed  at  angles 
suitable  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended.  The 
pocket  sextant  would  measure  the  height  of  trees  quite  as  well, 
but,  being  expensive,  and  requiring  some  skill  to  use  it,  it  is  Dot 
likely  to  be  much  employed  for  such  purposes.  There  is  no  sort 
of  merit  in  designing  the  instrument ;  and  it  is  so  exceedingly 
simple,  that  I  have  no  doubt  the  idea  of  modifying  the  sextant, 
so  as  to  make  it  really  measure  the  height  of  trees,  has  occurred 
to  many  a  one.  I,  however,  never  heard  of  such  an  instrument, 
and  believe  that  the  one  you  have  is  the  second  of  its  kind  in 
existence.'  The  other  is  one  which  was  made  for  yourself.  My 
father  was  so  much  pleased  with  it,  that  he  asked  me  to  make 
one  for  him,  which  turned  out  neater  than  the  first,  and  accord- 
ingly I  sent  it  to  you,  as  being  the  better  of  the  two.  As  there  is 
nothing  like  a  Greek  name  for  giving  identity  to  it,  you  might 
call  it  a  dendrometer,  or,  better  still,  a  hypsometer  (measure  of 
height). 

Of  course  any  instrument-maker  could  supply  these  articles;  the 
price,  I  should  think,  would  be  about  205.  each.  If  there  were 
any  prospect  of  selling  a  dozen  or  two,  I  could  easily  employ  a 
workman  here  to  make  them,  and  they  might  be  sent  from  the 
seedshop  [see  p.  93.]  to  any  place  by  post. 

Kirkcaldy,  Feb.  10.  1840. 


Art.  V.     On  Wire  Field  Gates.    By  George  Buist. 

A  SINGULARLY  light.  Strong,  and  unexpensive  variety  of  field 
and  fancy  gates  has  of  late  been  introduced  into  some  of  the 
inidland  counties  of  Scotland.  They  are  the  contrivance  of  Mr. 
George  Buist,  late  of  Fifeshire,  now  of  Bombay.  They  are 
made  wholly  of  iron,  the  frame  being  of  light  bars,  the  filling 
up  of  wire  or  small  rods.  The  principle  on  which  they  are 
constructed  is,  that  all  the  portions  requisite  for  filling  up  the 
gate,  and  which  generally  only  add  to  its  weight  and  cumbrous- 
ness,  shall  be  made  to  act  as  stays  or  strengtheners  to  brace  up 
the  frame ;  and  that  these,  being  all  exposed  to  a  longitudinal 
strain  alone,  shall  be  made  of  very  small  iron  rods,  or  strong 
wires,  which,  when  exposed  to  nearly  the  direction  of  their 
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greatest  strength^  will  sustain  without  injury  four  or  five  times 
the  pull  to  which,  in  gates,  they  have  ever  any  chance  of  being 
exposed.  Of  the  simplest  and  cheapest  of  these,  which  is  merely 
the  skeleton  of  the  more  expensive  and  complex  one,  the  adjoin- 
ing is  a  representation. 

Fig.  S5.  represents  a  gate  9  ft.  long,  and  1 3  ft.  in  height.  The 
framing  {abed)  is  of  light  bar  iron,  put  together  in  the  ordinary 
^^y  >  ^fi  g^  k  I  are  straps  of  light  iron  fastened  at  the  extremi- 


35 


ties  by  rivets  to  the  upper  and  lower  rails,  which  they,  amongst 
other  things,  serve  to  tie  together.  The  whole  of  the  other  fill- 
ings up  consist  of  wire  or  rod  iron,  about  the  thickness  of  a 
goose  quill,  ac^  db  are  diagonals  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  gate  in  a  rectangular  form,  a  qbh  b,  back  stay  or  brace  for 
a  &,  to  prevent  it  from  bending  downwards  by  pressure.  It 
passes  through  punched  holes  in  the  straps  ef^  g  h^  and  k  /,  so 
that  a  bis  stiffened  by  it  at  the  three  points  ^,  g^  and  k.  In  like 
manner,  dr  c  is  a  back  stay  similarly  arranged  in  reference  to 
d  Cf  to  prevent  it  from  yielding  upwards.  The  three  straps,  eji 
g  hy  and  k  /,  connect  the  two  rods  together,  and  give  each  of 
them  the  supporting  power  of  both  back  stays  either  way :  that 
is,  abf  as  already  shown,  is  prevented  yielding  downwards  by 
its  own  proper  back  stay  aq  by  and  it  is  prevented  yielding  up- 
wards by  the  back  stay  of  d  c,  that  isy  dr  c;  and  so  with  d  r, 
whose  depression  is  prevented  by  the  stay  a  q  by  to  which  it  is 
tied  by  the  straps.  So,  in  like  manner,  with  reference  to  the  ends 
of  the  gate,  the  stays  atd  and  b  s  c  come  into  operation.  Now 
these,  when  combined  as  in^.  35.,  give  a  system  of  universal 
bracing,  such  as  that  the  framing,  strengthened  by  them,  can 
be  dissbaped  by  no  force  short  of  one  of  sufficient  power  to 
lengthen  out  the  wires  longitudinally.  They  form  a  gate,  not 
adequate,  certainly,  for  the  retention  of  lambs  or  pigs  without 
some  additional  wires,  but  which  will  keep  in  cattle  of  every  sort, 
its  largest  apertures  being  only  a  triangle  1 5  in.  by  9  in.  Any 
sort  of  lock  or  hanging  may  be  used  which  seems  expedienL 
When  a  gate  is  suddenly  shut,  it  will  be  observed  to  tremble  and 
vibrate  violently  for  some  seconds,  at  the  fore  part  or  lower  part 
farthest  from  the  crook  end.  This,  like  every  other  kind  of 
concussion,  is  of  course  injurious  to  the  structure  of  the  gate. 
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To  remedy  this,  and  also  overcome  the  chance  of  the  gate  catch- 
ing, two  latches  are  here  employed,  one  at  the  top  and  one  at 
the  bottom  of  the  gate.  This  fastens  the  gate  at  once  at  both 
extremities.  They  are  coupled  together  by  a  wire,  so  as  to  lift 
stimultaneously  on  pressure  at  the   handle  above.     This  gate 

weighs    about  80  lb.,  and  can  be  made  and  put  up  for  about 

1/.  85.,  a  price  considerably  under  that  which  is  ordinarily  charged 

for  common  wooden  gates. 

Fig,  36.  is  a  fan  wire  gate.     Its  skeleton  is  exactly  the  same  in 

every  way  with  that  of  J^.  35.,  only  that  the  horizontal  rail  m  n 


is  omitted  as  superfluous.  The  wires  which  constitute  the  fan 
are  fastened  at  their  outer  extremities  by  being  driven  up  like 
nail  heads  :  at  the  point  of  their  convergence  tney  are  screwed 
tight  up  by  a  nut.  They  at  once  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
gate,  and  make  it  so  close  as  to  be  nearly  game  proof,  while 
every  single  ray  acts  as  a  sustainer  to  some  part  of  the  bar.  The 
curved  segment  into  which  they  terminate,  is  a  strong  bar  similar 
to  that  out  of  which  the  upper  and  lower  rails  are  fashioned.  A 
gate  of  this  form  was  made  to  swing  for  some  time  to  and  fro,  with 
a  weight  of  860  lb.  at  its  extremity,  and  not  the  slightest  alteration 
in  its  shape  could  be  perceived :  its  weight  is  from  85  to  95  lb., 
and  it  costs  from  1/.  155.  to  2L  The  only  person,  the  excellence 
of  whose  workmanship  the  inventor  undertakes  to  warrant  in  fol- 
lowing out  the  principles  on  which  the  wire  gate  is  constructed, 
is  Mr.  John  Douglas,  blacksmith,  Cupar,  Fifeshire;  although 
there  is  nothing  in  their  form  or  structure  which  may  not  be  exe- 
cuted by  any  ordinary  blacksmith,  so  soon  as  he  comes  fully  to 
appreciate  the  principle.  Mr.  Douglas  is  named  as  having  l)een 
trained  by  the  inventor.  The  same  principle  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  toll  bars  as  to  park  gates ;  and,  indeed,  is  the  more  im- 
portant in  its  uses  the  more  extended  is  the  span  of  the  gate. 
Fig.  d7.  is  a  park  gate  with  wickets  on  this  plan.  The  span  of 
the  gate  is  12  ft. ;  the  wickets  are  S^ft.  wide,  and  6  ft.  high.  The 
supporters  may  be  made  of  open  iron  castings.  The  wickets 
could  be  made  for  about  185.  apiece,  the  gate  itself  for  4/.  or 
51.  105.  in  all.  A  very  small  fraction  indeed  of  the  price  com- 
monly paid  for  park  gates  of  similar  appearance  and  show.  It 
is  not  yet  ten  months  since  the  first  of  these  gates  was  put  up ; 
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and  so  much  have  they  heen  in  demand  ever  since,  that  Mr. 
Douelas  had  orders  for  betwixt  thirty  and  forty  of  them,  of 
which  one  was  for  Earl  Gray,  Howick  Hali. 
London,  Dec.  1 8S9. 

[The  principles  of  construction  exhibited  in  these  gates  may 
afford  suggestions  for  combinations  of  iron  wires  and  rods,  to 
serve  as  skeleton  roofing,  upper  flooring  of  cottages,  and  more 
especially  for  fire-proof  flooring  and  roofing. — •Cottd.'i 


Art.  VI.  On  the  Management  of  Conical  Boilers,  taith  some  Obierv- 
atioat  on  the  comparative  Strength  and  Economy  of  different  Kindt 
of  Fuel.     By  John  Rooers,  Jun.,  F.R.S.  F.ri^S. 

In  drawing  up  the  description  of  the  conical  boilers,  which 
appeared  in  the  Gardenei's  Magazine  for  the  last  month,  I  pur- 
posely abstained  from  any  minute  details  respecting  fuel  and 
management.  Some  experiments  in  which  I  was  then  engaged, 
on  the  comparative  efficiency,  as  well  as  the  relative  economy, 
of  various '  kinds  of  fuel  being  now  complete,  I  proceed  to  lay 
the  results  of  them  before  the  public,  premising  my  account 
with  a  few  words  on  the  general  management  of  the  boilers,  in 
which,  as  the  points  touched  upon  are  of  material  importance,  I 
must  run  the  risk  of  a  little  repetition. 

In  the  first  place,  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood,  that  no 
caking  or  bituminous  coal,  or  indeed  any  coal  which  produces 
smoke,  should  ever  be  employed,  except  so  far  as  a  small  quan- 
tity of  coal  will  always  be  found  mixed  with  good  cinders. 
Partial  inefficiency,  or  total  failure,  and  an  extreme  waste,  will 
assuredly  follow  every  attempt  to  use  improper  fuel ;  aud  cin- 
ders, coke,  or  Welsh  coal  alone  are  suitable. 

In  the  next  place,  the  chimney  should  not,  except  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  exceed  5  tt.  in  height,  nor  should  the 
aperture  of  it  exceed  that  of  the  top  of  £e  boiler:  generally 
speaking,  a  chimney  of  about  3  ft.  in  height  will  be  found  most 
convenient. 
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L.astly,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  furnace  is  to  be 
filled  full  of  fuel ;  and  that  the  fuller  it  is  kept,  the  more 
steadily  and  efficiently  will  it  work.  If  allowed  to  get  low,  it 
burns  too  fiercely,  and  heat  escapes  up  the  chimney.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  throat  of  the  furnace  must  not  be  choked  up, 
or  the  draught  may  be  completely  checked ;  a  few  days'  experi- 
ence is  the  best  guide  on  this  point. 

One  word  of  caution  may  be  also  necessary  on  the  subject  of 
clinkerlng  and  stoking.  I  am  afraid  some  gardeners  will  be 
quite  dismayed  when  they  are  informed  that  the  last  operatioa 
is  altogether  inadmissible.  The  fuel  being  thrown  in  at  the 
top,  falls  by  its  own  weight,  and  must  never  be  either  poked  or 
stirred.  When  the  bars  are  closed,  they  are  to  be  cleared 
from  below  with  a  hook,  similar  to  those  employed  in  Dr. 
Arnott's  stoves,  which  is  furnished  with  the  boilers.  If  clinkers 
have  formed,  which  will  be  easily  detected,  the  aperture  above 
the  bars  may  be  opened,  and  the  clinkers  dragged  out,  with  as 
little  general  disturbance  of  the  fuel  as  possible.  Where  Welsh 
coal  13  employed,  no  clinkers  are  produced,  which  is  a  great 
recommendation  of  this  fuel.  But,  under  alt  circumstances,  the 
aperture  above  the  bars  should  be  closed,  as  directed  in  my 
former  paper,  and  opened  only  to  remove  clinkers.  I  am  par- 
ticular in  repeating  this  direction,  because  I  know  that  many 
persons  will  disregard  it,  and  will  use  this  opening  to  stoke  the 
fire ;  the  consequence  of  which  will  he,  that  their  fires  will  burn 
rapidly  to  waste,  and  the  apparatus  be  rendered  less  efficient : 
nothing  but  absolute  necessity  has  induced  me  to  give  them  the 
opportunity  of  so  doing,  by  adopting  this  opening  in  fronL 

The  following  experiments  were  made  with  a  10-inch  cast- 
iron  boiler,  of  the  form  described  in  my  former  paper.     It  is  set 
precisely  in  the  manner  there  directed,  with  this  exception,  that 
instead  of  a  chimney  partly  brick  and  partly  iron,  with 
a  feeding-door  in  front,  as  there  figured,  my  chimney 
is  a  mere  cone  of  sheet  iron,  with  a  T-piece  at  the 
top,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  sketch.  {Jig-  38.)     It  is 
2  ft.  9  in.  high  to  the  top  of  the  T-piece,  8  in.  diameter 
at  the  basej  and  3^  In.  at  the  top.     It  is  lifled  on  and 
off  by  hand  ;  and,  as  it  is  never  too  hot  to  touch,  if  the 
fire  be  properly  managed,  it  affords  both  a  criterion  of 
the  management  of  the  tire,  and  a  proof  that  little  heat 
is  wasted  by  the  chimney.  It  is  light  and  easily  moved, 
and   its   conical  form  prevents  it  from  being  easily 
blown  oS,  of  which  there  might  otherwise  be  some 
danger.     This  boiler  is  attached  to  44  square  feet  of  radiating 
surface,  in  »  small  hot-house,  14  ft.  by  12  fL    The  heating  pipes 
consist  of  22  ft  of  4-inch,  and  39  ft.  of  2-inch,  whh  a  few  feet 
of  leaden  connecting  pipes,  and  e  copper  reservoir  containing 
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45  gallons.  The  whole  contents  of  the  apparatus  are  65  gallons, 
and  the  work  performed  by  the  boiler  is  about  the  amount 
which,  on  an  average,  I  allot  to  that  size. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail,  in  a  practical  publication  like  the 
present,  the  exact  mode  of  conducting  the  experiments.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  every  precaution  was  taken  to  secure 
accuracy.  The  whole  of  the  fuel  being  weighed  and  noted  when 
put  on,  the  temperature  was  ascertained  by  two  self-register- 
ing thermometers,  one  in  the  stove,  and  one  in  the  open  air. 
The  observations  were  made  at  8  p«m.  and  8  a.m.,  or  nearly  so ; 
and  the  mean  temperatures  given  are  the  mean  of  these  tem- 
peratures thus  noted,  and  of  the  minimum  which  occurred  by 
night  in  the  interval.  The  mean  temperatures  by  night  thus 
obtained,  during  the  continuance  of  the  experiments,  are  as 
follow :  — 

Outer  air    -    mean  33*85°     -    roinimum  21 '5°. 
Stove    -    -    ditto   6562*'      -    ditto    -    61*. 

The   mean  temperature  artificially   maintained   was   therefore 

31-77^ 

The  fuel  employed  in  the  first  experiment  was  oven-burnt 
coke  of  the  best  qualitv,  and  cinders.  The  cinders  were  the 
ordinary  refuse  of  the  house,  freed  from  dust  and  ashes  by 
being  sifted  through  a  cross-wired  iron  sieve,  having  1 6  aper- 
tures to  the  square  inch,  being  one  of  the  finest  generally  em- 
ployed in  gardens :  every  thing,  therefore,  larger  than  a  pea, 
was  retained  as  fuel ;  and  such  cinders  are  best  adapted  to  these 
boilers. 

The  fire  was  lighted  on  February  10th,  and  continued  burn- 
ing for  the  fourteen  days  during  which  the  experiment  was 
continued.  The  attention  it  received  and  the  ordinary  manage- 
ment were  as  follows  :  —  Between  6  and  7  a.  m.  the  fire  was 
cleared,  and  clinkered  if  necessary,  the  fire-brick  plug  being 
taken  out  for  this  purpose ;  4^  lb.  or  one  gallon  of  coke  was 
then  thrown  in,  and  about  an  hour  afterwards  Q^lb.  or  one 
peck  of  cinders.  This  fuel  lasted  till  5  p.  m.,  when  the  fire  was 
again  cleared  and  made  up  for  the  night,  by  the  addition  of 
9^  lb.  or  a  peck  of  cinders.  Slight  variations  took  place  in  the 
management,  as  occasion  dictated.  The  first  peck  of  cinders 
was  sometimes  put  on  at  twice,  when  the  fire  happened  not  to 
be  sufficiently  burnt  down  to  receive  them  at  once :  on  some 
days  rather  more  was  burat,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  average. 
The  excess  of  coke,  however,  there  indicated,  arose  principally 
from  a  large  quantity  having  been  employed  at  first,  till  expe- 
rience showed  that  it  not  only  burnt  to  waste  itself,  but  uselessly 
destroyed  the  other  fuel.  In  a  short  time,  the  quantity  above 
stated  was  found  to  be  uniformly  sufficient ;  and  I  have  since 
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found  that  the  coke  is  altogether  unnecessary,  and  my  boiler  is 
worked  with  cinders  only. 

The  average  daily  consumption  of  fuel  per  24  hours  on  the 
whole  experiment,  was  as  follows  :  coke  6^  lb.,  cinders  21^  lb. ; 
making  a  total  of  27|  lb.  per  day,  say  28  lb.,  something  under 
two  thirds  of  a  bushel.* 

Having  obtained  a  satisfactory  average  with  coke  and  cinders, 
I  next  tried  Welsh  coal :  the  experiment  in  this  case  was  con« 
tinned  for  seven  days.  6  lb.  of  coke  were  employed  on  the  first 
day  in  lighting  it;  and  it  took,  in  addition,  38  lb.  of  Welsh  coal  to 
fill  the  furnace,  and  get  up  the  heat,  as  the  water  was  nearly  gold. 
After  this,  19  lb.  per  twenty-four  hours  was  the  regular  con- 
sumption ;  of  which  8^  lb.  were  put  on  about  7  a.  m.,  and 
8^  lb.  about  5  h.  30  m.  p.  m.  The  fire,  of  course,  never  went  out 
during  this  period ;  indeed,  not  one  third  of  the  contents  of  the 
furnace  was  consumed  in  the  morning. 

Nothing  can  surpass  the  efficacy  of  this  fuel :  it  burns  entirely 
away  without  any  waste ;  it  produces  neither  clinkers  nor  smoke ; 
and,  upon  an  accurate  calculation,  the  total  waste  by  the  chimney 
does  not  exceed  2^  per  cent  of  the  heat  produced ;  and  it  is  more 
durable  than  any  other  fuel.  The  only  precaution  necessary  is 
to  break  it  to  pieces  about  the  size  of  eggs,  or  rather  larger,  using 
it  dust  and  all  together.  As  it  produces  no  clinkers,  there  is  no 
occasion  to  take  out  the  fire-brick  plug ;  and  the  only  attention 
requisite  is  to  clear  the  bars  two  or  three  times  a  day;  but  even 
this  is  scarcely  necessary  if  the  apertures  of  the  bars  be  suffi- 
ciently large,  as  the  coal  burns  entirely  to  dust.  I  find,  however, 
that  it  requires  rather  a  stronger  draught  than  other  kinds  of 
fuel ;  so  that,  where  it  is  to  be  permanently  employed,  the  chim- 
ney should  be  half  as  high  again  as  I  have  recommended  above ; 
say  4  ft.  6  in.  instead  of  3  ft. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  details  that  coke,  by 
itself,  is  not  a  suitable  fuel  for  these  boilers ;  unless,  at  any  time, 
it  be  necessary  to  produce  heat  very  rapidly.  That  which  I  em- 
ployed is  of  the  best  and  strongest  quality ;  but,  nevertheless,  all 
coke  being  coarse  and  very  porous,  allows  an  excessive  draught, 
and  burns  away  rapidly,  wasting  much  heat  by  the  chimney ; 
and,  even  if  this  evil  could  be  obviated,  the  fuel  itself  being  so 
very  light,  the  furnace  will  scarcely  contain  enough  to  last  twelve 
hours.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  half  that  of  Welsh  coal ; 
my  peck  of  coke  weighed  8^  lb.,  of  Welsh  coal  19  lb. 

Where  fuel  is  to  be  bought,  unless  good  cinders  can  be 

*  My  bushel  of  coke  weighed  34  lb.,  of  cinders  38  lb. ;  but,  as  the  quan- 
tities were  taken  with  a  gallon  measure,  the  bushel  was,  I  believe,  a  very 
short  one.  I  understand  40  lb.  is  the  average  weight  of  oven-burnt  coke.  I 
presume,  therefore,  my  cinders  weighed  about  45  lb.  to  the  bushel ;  but  I  have 
given  my  quantities  by  weight,  instead  of  measure,  to  preclude  mistake. 
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obtained  cheap,  I  considei*  Welsh  coal  decidedly  superior  to  any 
other ;  the  next  best  being  coke  breeze  freed  from  dust  by  a 
sieve  of  the  quality  mentioned  above.  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly 
necessary  to  observe,  that  the  consumption  stated  above  is  that 
of  a  10-inch  boiler.  As  the  boilers  are  proportioned  to  their 
work,  a  13-inch  will  require  nearly  double ;  a  15-inch  about 
three  times  the  above  given  quantities  of  fuel. 

The  foregomg  details  supply  every  information  which  can  be 
desired  by  those  who  employ  this  boiler ;  they  show  what  may 
be  expected  of  it,  and  how  its  utmost  efficiency  may  be  attained. 
I  have  been  particular  in  detailing  them,  because  they  are  simple 
and  easily  followed,  and  will,  I  know,  insure  success. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  observe  that  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
instructions  contained  in  my  former  paper,  as  to  fixing,  &c.,  is 
essential  to  the  efficiency  of  this  apparatus.  If  those  instructions 
are  observed,  its  efficacy  is  certain ;  but,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  neglected,  it  will  partially  or  entirely  fail.  I  must  at  the  same 
time  remark  that  there  is  no  complexity  or  difficulty  about  its 
operation :  if  it  be  once  properly  put  up,  its  management  is 
exceedingly  easy  and  simple. 

With  respect  to  the  boilers  themselves,  I  recommend  every 
one  who  wishes  to  employ  them  to  apply  to  Mr.  Shewen ;  be- 
cause I*  know  that  those  manufactured  by  him  are  precisely  in 
accordance  with  my  instructions,  and  a  very  slight  deviation 
from  their  form  may  materially  impair  their  efficiency.  I  have 
no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  invention,  nor  was  it  ever  my  in- 
tention to  appropriate  it  with  that  view.  But,  if  I  could  have 
foreseen,  when  I  first  published  in  1837,  the  experience  of  Dr. 
Arnott's  stove,  I  should  probably  have  taken  out  a  patent  to 
prevent  imperfect  imitations ;  as  it  is,  I  can  only  hope  to  attain 
that  end  by  recommending  a  person  who  works  under  my  eye, 
and  adheres  to  my  instructions ;  and  I  believe  Mr.  Shewen  will 
be  found  able  and  willing  to  furnish  the  article  upon  the  most 
reasonable  terms  on  which  it  can  be  effectually  manufactured. 
He  will  also  undertake  to  fix  the  apparatus  where  it  is  desired  ; 
but,  by  a  close  adherence  to  my  instructions,  any  intelligent 
gardener  may  direct  the  fixing  of  it  himself.  With  respect  to 
other  persons  who  may  think  it  worth  while  to  manufacture  these 
boilers,  they  will  do  well  to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  my 
instructions. 

The  conical  boiler,  in  its  present  form,  is  the  result  of  con- 
siderable study,  of  some  experience,  and  of  deliberate  design ; 
and  I  am  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  materially  improved.  I  shall, 
nevertheless,  be  most  happy  to  receive  any  suggestions  on  the 
subject ;  but  I  must  request  that  those  who  make  them  will  first 
take  the  trouble  to  understand  what  they  write  about ;  and,  with 
this  view,  I  recommend  to  their  attentive  perusal  Mr.  Charles 
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Hood's  Treatise  on  Hot-water  Apparatus^  where  the  subject  is 
thoroughly  investigated  in  all  its  bearings.  In  perfecting  the 
apparatus,  I  have  done  my  best ;  and  any  one  who  employs  it, 
by  following  my  instructions,  may  obtain  my  results,  which,  I 
think,  ought  to  satisfy  him. 

Its  adoption  in  various  places  is,  perhaps,  the  best  evidence 
of  its  efficiency.  Messrs.  Loddiges  at  Hackney,  Messrs.  Chand- 
ler at  Vauxhail,  Mr.  Wilmot  at  Isleworth,  can,  I  believe,  give 
satisfactory  testimony  respecting  it,  besides  many  private  gar- 
deners, among  whom  I  may  mention  Mr.  Johnson  at  Strath- 
fieldsaye.  On  the  whole,  I  consider  that  at  Messrs.  Chandler's 
at  Vauxhail  the  most  favourable  specimen  of  the  apparatus, 
though  there  are  in  that  one  or  two  defects,  which  may  be  easily 
remedied,  and  which  would  not  occur  now  after  the  more  com- 
plete experience  attained  in  that  and  other  extensive  apparatus. 

SevenoakSf  March  10.  1840. 


Art.  VII.  Botanical^  Floricultural,  and  ArboricuUural  Notices  of 
the  Kinds  of  Plants  newl^  introduced  into  British  Gardens  and 
Plantations,  or  vohich  have  been  originated  in  them  ;  together  toith 
additional  Information  respecting  Plants  (xvhether  old  or  neto)  already 
in  Cultivation  :  the  whole  intended  to  serve  as  a  perpetual  Supplement 
to  the  "  Encyclopedia  of  Plants"  the  "  Hortus  Britanntcus"  the 
"  Hortus  Lignosus"  and  the  "  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britan^ 
nicum.'* 


Curtis* s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 

seven  plates;  Ss.  6a.  coloured,  Ss.  plain.     Edited  by  Sir  William 

Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 
Edwards*s  Botanical  Register;  in  monthly  numbers,  new  series,  each 

containing  six  plates ;  Ss.  6d»  colored,  Ss.  plain.    Edited  by  Dr. 

Lindley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  Universitv. 
Paxton*s  Magazine  of  Botany^  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants  i 

in  monthly  numbers;  large  8vo ;  2f.  6d.  each. 

tAALVA^CEJB. 

S005.  NUTTA'LL/i<  [bot  vil.  p.  81. 

fmlvaeflbra  Pox/.    Mallow-flowered    iC    A     pr     1|     au    P    Texai    18S8.    D    i.p    Paxt.mag.  of 

Very  unlike  the  species  of  Nutt&llta  generally  grown.  It  is  a  slender  ever- 
green species,  with  flowers  very  like  those  of  ikTalva  moschata.  It  has,  as  yet, 
only  been  grown  in  pots ;  but  will  probably  prove  hardy.  It  is  propagated  by 
division  of  the  roots,  as  it  is  difficult  to  strike  by  cuttinss ;  and  seeds  have 
been  only  very  sparingly  produced.  (^Mag.  ofBot.,  March.^ 

LeguminouB, 

JStm.  DILLWY'N/il  rbot  vii.  p^  87. 

qieddsa  Paxt.    showy    a.  lJ    or    S    myjn    Ojc    ?  N.  S.  Wales     1888.     C    s.Lp    Taxt  mag.  of 

A  robust,  bushy,  evergreen  species  of  Dillw^ia,  with  very  showy  flowers, 
raised  by  Messrs.  Rollison  of  Tooting,  from  seeds  received  from  Baron  Hiigel 
of  Vienna,  without  their  native  country  being  mentioned.  It  should  be  ma- 
naged like  heaths,  with  the  exception  of  adding  a  little  loam  to  the  heath 
mould  in  which  it  is  grown.   It  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  strike  without 

.1840.    April.  p 


I 

/ 


leuc&ntbut  PfeW:   white-flowered    ^  HD    or  f  au  W  Chile    1850.    O    1.0    BoC.  reg.  18*0,  t  \X 
e:  Echr       ' 
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difficulty;  though  they  may  be  hastened  by  the  application  of  ^a  trifling 
bottom  heat,  produced  by  partially  decayed  bark."  (^Paxt,  Mag.  of  JBot, 
March.) 

151&  SPIRJE'A  883M  naccinUfldra. 

\  This  species  is  figured  in  the  Botanic  Register  for  1840,  1. 17. ;  and  Dr. 
Lindley  observes  that  the  species  figured  under  this  name  ui  Loddiges's  Bo^ 
tanical  Cabmety  1. 1403.,  appears  to  him  to  be  S,  laxifldra.  (^Bot,  Reg,,  March.) 
Gesnerikcea^. 

lGg&  OESNE'R/il 

oochldbrii  Hook.   tpoon4ettved    A  CZS    or  1    Jo    S  Organ  MounU.    1837.    R    iJ    Bot  magi  5787. 

A  handsome  species,  with  very  large,  thick,  concave  leaves,  and  rather  small 
flowers,  which  have  a  nearly  equal  spreading  limb.  Found  on  the  Organ 
Mountains  by  Mr.  Gardner.  (BoL  Mag.,  March.) 

EpacridecB. 

iMsdfU/ie  verticilldta  Lindl.  —  A  plant  of  this  rare  species  has  flowered  at 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden ;  but  the  flowers  are  "  very  small,  and  of  a 
dull  purple."  (B.  M.  R,,  No.26.,  March.) 

CacUicecB, 

H73.  CiTREUS 

»uc&ntbu     _  

StfnoHjffne:  Echinocictui  leuc&nthus  Qillie*. 

This  species  strongly  resembles  an  £chinoc6ctus,  and  the  flowers,  which  are 
white,  aud  6  in.  long,  are  spi'eading,  and  very  handsome.  **  The  spines  are 
brownish  when  young,  and  spring  from  the  midst  of  a  quantity  of  brown  wool, 
which  becomes  grey  with  age,  and  finally  disappears."  (^Bot.  Reg.^  March.) 

Afc/epiadese. 

77a  OONQ'LOBUS 

hlspidiu  Hook.  |r  Am,     hiapid     i.  lAl     or     4    Jl     Br     Brazil     18S7.      C     c     Bot  Hiag.  978a 

This  species  differs  from  the  other  species  of  the  genus  in  bdng  sub-erect 
§nd  herbaceous.  It  also  appears  half-hardy,  and  will  stand  the  winter  in  the 
open  air,  "  if  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  sheltered  wall."  The  flowers  are  **  of 
a  peculiarly  thick  and  coriaceous  texture,"  and  of  a  dark  purplish  brown. 
They  are  large,  and,  being  produced  in  clusters,  are  ornamental,  notwithstand- 
ing their  livid  colour.  The  species  is  a  native  of  South  Brazil,  and  was  sent 
home  by  Mr.  Tweedie. 

SoUmdcecB. 

591  5fOLA^NUM 

undndlom  X^iM0.    hooHL-petaled   ?0  -*     pr   Jl    Pk    ...    16S6.    S    c    Hot.  ng.  1840, 1& 

A  pretty  little  decumbent  plant,  with  pinkish  flowers,  which  flowered  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden  in  July,  1837,  and  then  appears  to  have 
perished.  Dr.  Lindley  observes  that,  '*  if  the  genus  Nycterium  is  to  be  pre- 
served,*' this  **  plant  will  belong  to  it."  {Bot,  Reg,,  March.) 

Acanthdceee. 

•fPHLOGACA'NTHUS  Nee$.  (From  phlogot,  a  flame,  and  Ac^aMau,  the  type  ofthii  fiunlljj  on  aceooot^ 
its  long  ipike  of  yellow  or  flame-coloured  flowert.) 
cunriflOnu  Nee*,    canred-flowered    A  O    or    6    n    Y.  R    Sylhet    1899.    C    00    Bot  mag.  578S. ; 
Synonymei  JuitXcia  cunrlflbra  Wall. 

A  handsome  stove  shrub,  with  leaves  about  I  ft.  long ;  with  a  lax^  thyrsus- 
like raceme  of  flowers,  6  or  8  inches  long.     It  was  found  on  the  mountains 
near  Sylhet,  and  flowered  at  Wobum  in  November,  1839.  (^Bot,  Mag,,  March.) 
Protekcesd. 

*  MangUnBi  glabrdta  Lindl. — The  plant  is  nearly  allied  to  GrevfUea ;  and  the 
flowers,  which  are  white,  are  very  smalL  (J9.  M.  R,,  No.  27.,  March.)  - 

Orckiddce€B, 
8510.  ONCrDIUM  30372  stramlneum  Bot.  Reg.  1840, 14i 

-f  O,  Ifuledi/i  Bark. — This  species  resembles  O.  papflio,  except  in  having  ^ 
stiff*  erect  stem  ;  and  it  has  been  named  by  Mr.  Barker  in  honour  of  his  gar* 
dener.  (B,  M,  R,,  No.  21^  March.) 
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Epidendrum  fakdtum  Lindl.,  svn.  £.  Parkinsonfoiiicm  Hook.  Bot.  Mag. 
t.  3778.  {B.  M,  R,,  No.  20.,  March.) 

+  Brouehtonia,  aurea  Lindl. — A  native  of  Mexico,  with  bright  red  flowers, 
devoid  of  frafi;rance.  (  B.  M,  jR.,  No.  22.,  March.) 

+  OberonuL  cylindrica  Lindl.  -^  Flowers  saiail,  green,  and  arranged  in  a 
cylindrical  spike.  (B,  M.  R,,  No.  23.,  March.) 

+  Brasavola  venosa  Lindl.  —  '*  Resembling  B.  nodosa  in  habit,  but  with 
much  larger  flowers.  The  lip  is  white,  and  the  other  parts  greenish."  {B,  M- 
R,,  No.  24.,  March.) 

+  La^UsL  rvbescent  Lindl.-— Flowers  white,  tinged  with  pink,  and  produced 
in  a  loose  raceme.  (^B,  M.  R,,  No.  25.,  March.) 

«77.  5ATY'RIUM 

puftuUktum  Lf'Md/.    pustular    X  lAI  or  1  ...   Jn    Pk  C.G.Hope  1800.    R    s.p    Bot  reg.  1840,18. 

This  species,  which  was  grown  at  Kew  in  1800,  and  has  been  long  lost, 
appears  to  have  been  lately  reintroduced.  Dr.  Lindley,  noticing  the  difficulty 
of  growing  Cape  Orchideae,  recommends  giving  them  a  complete  season  of 
rest,  by  withholding  water  when  they  are  not  in  a  growing  state,  and  also  when 
they  are  in  flower,  at  which  season  they  should  have  abundance  of  light  and 
heat.  (BoL  Reg.,  March.) 

•fCAMARO^IS  Lhtdl.    {Kamara,  a  chamber,  ow,  an  ear;  in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  labellum.) 

[mag.  of  bot  TiL  p.  86 
purpiirea  Undl^    ^r^-Jhwered     iSf  129    pr    i    my    Pk    East  Indies    1837.    D    p.r.w     Fast 

A  pretty  epiphyte,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  which  formed  part  of  the 
collection  brought  by  Mr.  Gibson  to  Cbatsworth  in  1837.  It  belong  to  the 
section  VdndeiB,  and  requires  a  warm  moist  atmosphere,  in  which  it  is  grown 
on  a  rough  block  of  wood,  with  the  bases  of  its  roots  protected  with  moss. 
{PaxLMag.  of  Bot.,  March.) 

Iriddce^, 

-l-RIOIDE'LL  A  LbtdL    (JUgUui,  rigid ;  rigidity  of  the  ilower  stalk,  when  supporUng  the  seed-TesseL) 

llimmea  Lindl,    iMm^-coloured   i_J  ;lb    or    5    my    S    Mexico    1899.    S    co    Bot  reg.  1B40|  14b 

This  very  beautiful  plant  was  found  by  M.  Hartweg  in  Mexico,  and  sent 
by  him  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  where  it  is  found  to  require  exactly  the 
same  treatment  as  a  T^dia.  (Bot.  Reg.,  March.) 

JjiUdcecB, 

1  i016L  ZPLIUM  S0178  spodbsum  rar.  albifl6mm  Bot.  Mag.  9785. 

This  variety  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  considers  to  be  the  Tametoma  of  th^ 
Japanese.  (Bot.  Mag.,  March.) 


% 
Art*  VIII.     Remarks  on  fiotoering  the  Renanthira  coccfnea. 

By  J.  Webster. 

The  treatment  held  forth  by  difierent  authors,  and  the  system 
generally  adopted,  to  throw  this  beautiful  orchidaceous  plant 
into  flower,  is  to  place  the  plant  near  the  glass,  and  withhold 
watering  it  until  its  stem  becomes  shriveled,  and  the  whole  plant 
assumes  a  withered  unhealthy  appearance,  and  then  to  resort 
to  its  former  mode  of  cultivation ;  when  the  vital  parts  again 
become  excited,  the  sap  flows  to  the  extremity  of  its  stems,  the 
foliage  again  puts  forth,  but,  in  many  instances,  neither  a  flower 
stem  or  a  lateral  shoot  appears,  to  the  great  disappointment  of 
the  cultivator. 

The  following  is  the  system  which  I  have  resorted  to,  and  from 

which  Ihave  obtained  the  successful  result  of  throwing  it  into^flower 

with  the  plant  in  a  full  state  of  luxuriance.  Having  it  growing  upoa 

p  2 
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a  log  of  wood>  and  the  power  of  removing  it  at  pleasure,  in  the 
early  part  of  summer  I  placed  the  top,  or  growing  part,  nearly 
close  to  the  glass,  and  kept  up  at  all  times  a  liberal  supply  of 
moisture  to  the  bottom  part,  in  order  to  keep  it  in  a  constant 
state  of  excitement;  so  that  the  sun's  action  through  the  glass 
might  cause  the  young  wood  and  foliage  (whence  all  the  nourish- 
ment flows)  to  become  yellow  and  ripened,  thereby  retarding  its 
growth,  and  causing  it  to  put  forth  a  flower  stem  with  the  plant 
in  full  health.  Before  the  flower-stem  appeared,  the  shoot  at- 
tempted to  break  in  several  places,  as  it  made  progress  in 
growing;  when  the  stem  was  put  forth,  I  lowered  the  plant  from 
the  glass,  and  the  foliage  again  resumed  its  healthy  appearance.  ' 
Eartkam,  Feb.  7.  1840. 


Art.  IX.     On  Melons.    By  Alexander  Forsyth. 

The  sorts  I  should  cultivate  are,  a  few  Rocks,  for  their  look 
at  table  at  extensive  entertainments ;  Green-fleshed,  as  being 
economical  and  fashionable  (a  middle-sized  fruit  about  2  lb. 
weight  being  considered  the  best) ;  and  Persians,  such  as  the 
Sweet  Ispahan  and  Hoosainees,  for  their  rich  aqueous  pulp,  and 
as  by  far  the  most  delicate  and  delicious  of  the  melon  tribe. 

Very  early  melons  may  be  grown  in  pots,  one  plant  in  each, 
to  mature  one  fruit,  in  the  pine-stove,  or  in  a  house  or  pit  on 
purpose,  where  a  wholesome  high  temperature  is  maintained  of 
75°  or  80°;  the  fruit  may  be  supported  by  being  laid  on  a  small 
earthenware  saucer,  inverted  into  a  larger  one  suspended  from 
the  roof. 

Melons  planted  out  in  a  ridge,  on  a  bed  of  tan,  dung,  or' 
leaves,  under  glass,  may  be  advantageously  cultivated  in  the 
following  manner.  In  any  house,  pit,  or  frame,  where  an  at- 
mosphere as  above  described  is  maintained,  sow  some  seeds  in 
thumb-pots,  one  seed  in  each  pot,  which  must  be  kept  near  the 
glass  after  the  plants  are  above  ground,  and  be  allowed  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  in  order  to  rear  the  plants  as  robust  and 
short-stemmed  as  possible ;  but,  though  I  detail  the  process  of 
rearing  seedlings,  I  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  they 
are  equal  to  those  raised  from  cuttings,  which  process  I  shall 
here  detail :  — 

In  an  atmosphere  as  above  described,  let  the  culting-pots, 
prepared  in  the  following  manner,  be  placed  half  a  day  previous 
to  their  being  used,  in  order  that  the  mould  may  be  warm,  to 
prevent  a  check  by  cold  soil  to  the  bottom  of  an  exotic  cutting. 
If  provided  with  a  small  crystal  bell-glass,  or  a  small  hand-light 
closely  glazed,  that  may  be  used ;  but  if  provided  with  neither, 
which  is  nothing  uncommon,  you  can  doubtless  command  as 
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much  glass  in  square  or  fragment,  as  will  coyer  the  mouth  of  s 
48-sized  pot. 

The  cuttings  should  be  taken  from  the  extremities  of  the 
healthiest  vines,  cut  close  below  the  third  joint  from  the  tip,  and 
inserted  in  thumb-pots  filled  with  leaf  soil  and  loam  mixed, 
about  half  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  and  these 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  48-s!zed  pot,  and  the  cavity  between 
the  two  pots  stuffed  with  moist  moss,  and  the  glass  laid  over 
the  top  of  the  outer  pot,  which  ought  to  be  plunged  in  a  hot- 
bed up  to  the  brim :  this  is  an  improvement  in  striking  cuttings 
which  I  have  never  made  known  before,  nor  have  I  ever  seen 
it  practised  by  any  one  else.  It  is  a  common  way  to  fill  a  pot 
three  fourths  full  of  soil,  and  in  that  to  insert  the  cuttings  under 
a  pane  of  glass ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  when  those  that  have  prac« 
Used  that  mode  come  to  see  this  simple  improvement,  so  much 
more  workmanlike,  and  applicable  not  only  to  melon  cuttings, 
but  to  all  sorts  of  cuttings,  exotic,  green-house,  and  hardy,  they 
will  feel  nowise  reluctant  to  relinqaish  the  old  way.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  mode  are,  when  the  cuttings  get  up  to  the  glass, 
which  they  generally  do  before  they  have  struck  root,  the  oUter  - 
pot  can  be  changed  for  one  a  little  deeper,  and  the  moist  moss 
serves  the  two-fold  purpose  of  conducting  heat  and  moisture ; 
and,  as  the  heat  of  the  tap  or  dung  bed  will  be  80^  or  40^  above 
that  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  or  pit  (a  good  tan  bed  will 
range  about  1 10°  at  6  in.  deep),  it  will  be  communicated  through 
the  outer  pot  to  the  atmosphere  around  the  cuttings,  thereby 
accelerating  their  striking  root:  this  latter  is  an  advantage 
possessed  in  common  with  the  old  system  over  the  bell-glass 
propagating  pot. 

To  some  readers  this  may  appear  trifling  and  tedious ;  but 
others,  who  have  to  wipe  out  some  hundreds  of  propagating 
glasses  every  morning,  will  find  it  a  far  less  laborious  and 
equally  successful  method,  instead  of  wiping  the  glasses,  simply 
to  turn  them  over.  Many  heaths  may  be  struck  in  this  manner, 
by  letting  the  pots  stand  on  a  shady  shelf  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  afterwards  plunging  them  in  a  mild  bark  bed. 

But  to  return  to  the  melon  culture.  Plants  being  reared, 
either  from  seeds  or  cuttings,  healthy  and  robust,  are,  let  us  pre- 
sume, in  82-sized  pots,  about  9  in.  high,  with  leaves  as  large 
as  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  hot-bed  being  made  up  to 
within  18  in.  of  the  glass,  and  a  ridge  of  loamy  turf,  mixed  with 
one  fourth  its  quantity  of  dung  pulverised  to  a  mould,  being  laid 
along  the  centre  of  the  bed,  about  12  or  14  inches  deep,  a  day 
or  two  previous  to  the  planting  of  the  melons;  and  all  fears  of 
offensive  steam  from  the  bed  or  linings  being  guarded  against; 
the  plants  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  along  the  centre  of  the 

ridge,  about  1  ft.  apart  for  a  bed  9  ft.  wide,  or  for  a  6-foot 
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bed  about  15  in.  apart,  with  a  fine  sweet  moist  heat,  such  ar 
could  be  breathed  comfortably,  about  75^  to  85^.  Excess  in 
quantity  of  heat  is  not  so  much  to  be  feared  as  inferior  quality 
of  heat.  A  strong  heat  will  rarefy  the  air  and  cause  ventilation ; 
to  facilitate  which,  a  small  aperture  should  be  left  open,  say 
j^  of  an  inch,  at  the  top  of  every  light,  and  this  eighteen  or  twenty 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  The  time  that  I  should  shut  up 
close,  would  be  at  uncovering  in  the  morning  (which  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  it  is  light) ;  and  after  syringing  or  steaming  them 
in  the  evening,  when  no  more  air  is  wanted  for  the  day  heat. 

Plants  raised  from  cuttings  show  fruit  with  less  vine  than 
those  reared  from  seeds ;  and  this  is  the  best  remedy,  in  con- 
junction with  keeping  them  rather  dry  at  the  roots,  for  the  ever* 
crying  evil,  that  the  **  vines  have  run  all  over  the  bed  without 
showing  fruit."  I  should  prefer  leaving  a  plant  reared  from  a 
cutting  entire,  without  stopping,  until  it  shows  fruit;  those  raised 
from  seed  must  be  topped,  as  they  generally  draw  up  weak  and 
long-jointed,  if  left  entire.  I  should  top  them  for  the  first  time, 
as  soon  as  they  show  the  rough  leaf,  and  again  as  they  advance, 
say,  when  they  have  made  2  ft.  of  vine,  in  order  to  produce 
firuitful  laterals.  When  fruit  appears,  they  must  be  carefully 
managed  to  prevent  sudden  atmospheric  changes ;  and,  during 
the  time  that  they  are  in  flower,  water  over  head  must  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  gentle  vapour  only  occasionally  raised,  to 
nourish  the  leaves,  for  it  would  be  injurious  to  keep  the  flowers 
too  moist  at  this  time.  Every  female  blossom  must  now  be  care- 
fiilly  impregnated ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  fruits  are  set  and  beginning 
to  swell,  plenty  of  moisture  and  a  closer  atmosphere  will  be 
of  the  greatest  service  till  they  are  swelled  full  size,  when  mois- 
ture at  the  root,  and  also  vapour  on  the  leaves,  must  be  finally 
dispensed  with.  As  soon  as  a  reasonable  number  of  fruits  are 
swelling  bvourably,  say  three  to  six  on  a  plant,  the  rest,  with 
every  leaf  and  lateral,  for  which  some  good  reason  is  not 
pledged,  must  unsparingly  be  discarded ;  leaving  always  one 
leaf,  or  perhaps  two,  beyond  every  fruit ;  and  let  every  fruit  be 
elevated  on  an  inverted  earthen  saucer.  To  grow  very  early 
melons,  dry  heat  is  indispensable,  as  every  leaf,  in  moist  weather, 
ought  to  be  carefully  dried  once  every  day ;  and,  in  hot  weather, 
every  leaf  ought  to  be  as  carefully  moistened,  by  means  of  va- 
pour or  syringing.  Before  the  fruit  appears,  and  also  when  it  is 
ripening  off,  a  well  ventilated  atmosphere  is  best;  but,  whilst  the 
fruits  are  swelling,  closeness  and  humidity  will  be  found  to  answer 
the  purpose  best.  An  occasional  dusting  of  powdered  charcoal 
and  lime,  mixed  with  sulphur  and  Scotch  snufT,  will  go  far  to 
prevent  the  ravages  of  insect  enemies. 

The  bed  must  be  soiled  over  to  the  same  depth  as  the  ridge 
vWas  originally  made,  at  different  times,  as  the  progress  of  the 
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roots  shall  dictate;  and  the  roots  roust  be  supplied  with  soft 
well  aerated  water,  as  the  firmness  or  flaccidity  of  the  leaves 
must  determine.  As  little  shading  as  possible  should  be  given, 
as  the  plants  should  be  inured  to  the  full  sun  as  soon  as  possible ; 
the  minimum  heat  may  be  70%  and  the  maximum  90%  though 
100°  would  do  no  harm,  even  with  the  lights  close,  provided 
the  laps  and  crannies  about  them  were  closed,  or  with  the  lights 
not  closed,  provided  the  transition  were  not  rapid. 
JslewartA^  October  18S6. 


Art.  X.     On  the  Turkey  Onion,      By  James  Alexander,   late 

Gardener  at  Maeslough  Castle. 

I  HEREWITH  send  you  a  few  seeds  of  the  new  Turkish  onioui 
the  first  of  which  I  received  in  1834  from  Mr.  Wright,  editor 
of  the  Hereford  Journal.  I  have  grown  some  of  the  Turkey 
onion  every  year  since  1834.  It  grows  considerably  larger  than 
any  other  sort  that  I  have  seen ;  I  have  had  some  of  them  that 
weighed  2^  lb.  each.  I  exhibited  at  the  Hereford  Horticultural 
Society  for  several  years  three  onions  of  this  sort,  which  weighed 
about  5  lb.  1 0  oz.  each  year ;  an  extra  prize  was  awarded  for  them 
every  year  that  they  were  exhibited.  I  sow  the  seeds  in  January 
in  a  hot-bed,  and  plant  them  out,  if  the  weather  is  favourable,  in 
the  beginning  of  April,  on  a  south-east  border,  in  drills  14  in. 
apart,  and  8  in.  in  the  row.  The  ground  is  frequently  hoed 
about  them  during  the  summer,  and  occasionally  watered  with 
manured  water. 

Utile  Qielsea,  Feb.  20.  1840. 


Art.  XI.    On  sowing  the  Early  scarlet  Horn  Carrot  as  a  main  Crop; 
.  and  on  storing  it  in  Winter*     By  James  Seymour,  Gardener  at 
Asbridge  Park. 

I  MAKE  my  first  sowing  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  February; 

and  the  second  in  the  last  week  of  February  or  the  first  week  in 

March.     These  sowings  are  made  upon  a  gentle  hot-bed,  using 

a  dry  sandy  soil.     I  thin  when  very  young,  and  keep  a  very 

vigilant  eye  to  slugs  when  the  plants  are  coming  up ;  I  Imve 

always  found  watering  occasionally  with  lime  water  to  destroy 

the  slugs.     I  likewise  make  a  sowing  upon  a  south  border  about 

the  first  week  in  March,  to  succeed  those  upon  the  hot-beds. 

For  my  main  crop,  I  sow  from  the  27th  of  March  to  the  10th 

of  April,  in  rows    1  ft.  apart,  and  the  alleys  2  ft.  wide ;  always 

thinning  the  crop  when  very  young  to  about  6  in.  in  the  row, 

likewise  taking  care  to  do  this  while  it  rains,  if  possible.     If  the 

wieather  proves  very  dry,.!  water  pretty  freely. 
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I  have  grown  the  Orange,  Surrey  long,  Altringham,  &c« ;  and 
have  found  the  Early  scarlet  Horn  the  best  for  our  family,  as  it 
is  very  productive  and  good  in  quality,  and  does  not  require  the 
depth  of  soil,  or  the  distance  between  the  plants,  which  the  larger 
sorts  do.  I  have  found  this  sort  to  keep  quite  as  well  as  the 
other  kinds.  I  likewise  sow  a  few  rows  of  the  Altringham  and 
the  New  white  Altringham  for  a  change.  I  find  the  Altring* 
ham  the  best  of  the  large  sorts.  The  Early  scarlet  Horn  can 
be  sown  as  late  as  June,  if  young  carrots  are  in  request  during 
summer.  I  have  found,  by  sowing  the  same  piece  of  ground 
several  years  together  with  carrots,  that  the  roots  become  much 
more  free  from  the  attacks  of  the  wire-worm  (Elater  lineatus 
Linn.)  and  other  insects.  When  I  came  here,  in  the  autumn  of 
1836, 1  found  the  carrots  so  much  eaten  and  cankered  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  free  bit  to  be  got  out  of  a  root,  and  they  were 
likewise  very  bad-tasted.  When  the  carrots  are  taken  up,  and 
all  the  refuse  cleared  away,  I  then  give  the  piece  of  ground 
a  good  sprinkling  all  over  with  quicklime,  and  let  it  remain  two 
or  three  days ;  then  I  give  it  another  sprinkling  as  before,  and 
dig  it  in  to  destroy  the  worms,  slugs,  &c.,  which  are  lower  down ; 
the  drier  the  weather  is,  the  better  for  the  lime  taking  eiFect. 
Using  lime,  and  digging  the  ground  over  several  times  previously 
to  sowing  in  the  following  spring,  are  attended  with  a  very  bene- 
ficial result.  In  18S7  I  sowed  the  same  piece  of  ground  with 
carrot,  and  in  the  autumn  they  were  much  better  than  in  1836. 
In  1838  and  1839  the  carrots  were  entirely  free  from  speck,  and 
likewise  well- tasted. 

Taking  up  and  storing  the  Roots.  —  When  I  think  of  taking 
my  carrots  up,  I  choose  a  dry  time  for  that  purpose,  and  have 
the  tops  mown  off  to  6  in.  high,  the  day  previous  to  digging 
them,  and  cleared  away ;  I  then  take  a  three-pronged  fork,  and 
commence  digging.  I  lay  the  roots  in  a  sort  of  line,  as  they  are 
dug  up,  to  dry.  I  have  likewise  men  to  follow  the  diggers  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  the  tops  off,  which  is  done  quite  close 
to  the  root.  This  is  very  easy  to  accomplish  with  the  Al- 
tringham, Orange,  &c.,  but  requires  a  little  more  care  with  the 
Early  scarlet  Horn,  as  it  is  hollow-crowned>  and  will  perhaps 
want  cutting  over  once  or  twice  from  the  time  of  taking  up  to 
the  June  following.  I  always  make  three  sortings  in  my  car- 
rots: the  first  contains  all  the  finest,  which  I  keep  for  dinner  par- 
ties, and  for  sending  to  London  in  the  spring,  when  the  family 
i^  there ;  the  second  sorting  is  for  the  use  of  the  parlour ;  and 
the  last  sorting  is  for  general  purposes.  When  I  begin  to  pack 
them,  I  do  not  pack  them  close  to  the  wall,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  but  leave  a  vacuity  of  8  in.  on  the  wall  side,  for  the  cold 
air  to  pass  round  them,  which,  I  find,  prevents  the  roots  from 
growing  and  rotting^^     I  store  them  upon  the  north  side  of  % 
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^ound-floor  apple-room,  and  have  found  them  to  keep  very 
well  till  June. 

Frithsden  GardenSy  Ashridge^  HertSj  Feb.  17.  1840« 


Art«  XII.     Some  Remarks  on  the  Culture  of  the  White  Carrot. 
By  W.  Masters,  F.H.S.  &c.,  of  the  Exotic  Nursery,  Canterbury. 

Whenever  a  new  vegetable  is  introduced,  although  I  would 
by  no  means  put  aside  tne  varieties  in  common  use  to  which  it 
most  nearly  approximates,  yet  I  would  recommend  that  the 
novelty  should  have  a  fair  trial  against  those  of  long  known  and 
established  repute ;  and  then,  even  if  it  is  not  found  in  itself  to 
be  superior,  before  it  is  utterly  discarded,  I  would  ascertain  if  it 
possesses  properties  that,  either  by  culture  or  by  hybridising, 
would  increase  its  own  merits  or  those  of  its  nearest  allies.  By 
this  means  we  may  hope  that  one  out  of  many  novelties  will 
prove  of  superior  value  to  those  already  in  cultivation;  and  that 
progressive  improvement  will  be  realised,  either  in  increased 
production  on  a  given  space,  or  in  better  flavour,  or  more  nutri- 
tive qualities,  in  the  subject  of  our  experiments. 

About  seven  or  eight  years  ago  I  received  from  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  and  also  from  France,  a  few  seeds  of  the  White 
Carrot,  which  I  sowed  in  the  nursery  in  company  with  the  sorts 
that  are  usually  grown,  and  found  the  new  comer  increase  in  size 
more  rapidly  than  the  Orange,  or  even  the  Altringhani  varieties. 
At  that  time,  believing  them  adapted  only  for  kitchen  use,  we 
repeatedly  tasted  them  during  their  growth,  and  also  when  thev 
had  acquired  maturity:  my  friends'  and  my  own  opinion  coincided; 
we  mutually  pronounced  them,  neither  in  flavour  nor  appearance, 
at  all  equal  to  the  common  kinds. 

The  greater  weight  that  the  white  variety  acquired,  under  pre- 
cisely similar  circumstances,  was  an  object  too  important  to  be 
passed  over,  and  accordingly  several  of  our  agriculturists  were 
induced  to  grow  patches  of  the  White  Carrot  in  their  fields  as 
food  for  horses ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ashford,  in  this 
county,  many  acres  have  been  grown  during  the  past  year,  and, 
as  far  as  weight  is  concerned,  with  entire  success.  The  land 
best  adapted  for  its  culture  appears  to  be  of  a  sandy  character, 
and  even  in  some  instances  a  considerable  growth  has  been  ob- 
tained upon  almost  a  pure  sand.  This,  then,  constitutes  its  chief 
value;  it  may  be  profitably  cultivated  upon  lands  that  are  at 
present  utterly  worthless.  In  our  county  there  are  hundreds  of 
acres  between  Deal  and  the  Sand  Hills,  now  waste,  that  might  be 
made  to  produce  this  vegetable ;  and  in  Suflblk,  near  Brandon, 
where  many  acres  of  a  similar  character  exist,  and  that  hitherto 
have  neither  yielded  employment  to  the  labourer  nor  profit  to 
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the  landlord,  its  growth  might  be  encouraged  so  as  amply  to 
repay  the  outlay.  On  some  of  the  worst  soils  that  it  has  been 
tried  upon  in  this  neighbourhood,  about  a  ton  per  acre  has  been 
produced  ;  and  upon  others  of  a  sandy  nature,  where  cultivation 
had  been  farther  advanced,  eighteen  and  even  twenty  tons  have 
been  obtained  upon  the  same  space* 

*  This  variety  has  the  power  of  collecting  nourishment  where 
the  sorts  previously  grown  would  be  incapable  of  procuring  it; 
or,  as  the  growers  express  it,  would  be  burnt  up.  We  must  not, 
with  this  advantage,  however,  overlook  its  defects. 

It  will  be  readily  inferred,  from  what  has  preceded,  that  al- 
though  a  greater  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  is  produced  on  a 
given  space,  yet  its  relative  quality  as  food  is  not  equal  to  that 
pf  other  kinds ;  its  weight  and  bulk  being  made  up  by  a  larger 
quantity  of  watery  particles.  This  circumstance  accounts  for  the 
ract,  that  the  roots,  when  stored  up,  are  more  liable  to  decay  than 
those  of  the  ordinary  kinds. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  to  know  the  mode  of  culture 
adopted  in  this  neighbourhood,  although  it  differs  little  from  that 
pursued  in  the  other  varieties ;  and,  as  the  season  is  fast  ap- 
proaching for  sowing,  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  it  may  be 
more  extensively  proved  than  it  hitherto  has  been.  The  best 
time  for  sowing  appears  to  be  the  last  week  of  April,  and  the 
two  first  in  May ;  for  not  only  is  it  difficult  to  make  the  seed  ve- 
getate if  sown  earlier,  but,  of  those  that  do  succeed,  many  of  the 
strong  plants  will  put  up  flowering  stems,  and  thus  reduce  the 
value  and  weight  of  the  crop. 

1  may  here  caution  growers  against  saving  seeds  from  those 
plants  that  start  prematurely,  for  by  tliis  practice,  in  a  few  gene- 
rations, the  stock  would  return  to  its  wild  condition,  an  annual ; 
and  thus,  by  losing  its  increase  of  succulency  acquired  by  culture^ 
lose  all  its  value  as  an  article  of  food. 

The  land  should  be  worked  till  it  becomes  very  finely  broken ; 
and  the  drills  into  which  the  seeds  are  to  be  placed  should  be 
very  shallow.  The  distance  from  row  to  row  must  be  regulated  by 
the  soil  and  its  condition ;  but  the  space  of  from  10  in.  to  14  in. 
asunder,  according  to  the  circumstances  named,  will  be  found 
the  most  proper  :  for  it  will  allow  ample  space  for  the  plants  to 
grow,  and  gives  facility  to  hoe  and  thin  out  the  superabundant 
ones;  which  latter  operation  should  be  commenced  early,  or  the 
vigour  of  the  seedling  plants  will  be  greatly  diminished. 

Canterbury  J  Marchy  1840. 


Art.  XIII.  On  the  Culture  and  Preservation  of  Potatoes,  By  Robert 
Lymburn^  Secretary  to  the  Kilmarnock  Horticultural  Society. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Quarterh/  Journal  of  Agriculture, 
there  is  an  essay  by  Mr.  Aitken,  nurseryman,  C^tie  Douglass^  on  the  culture 
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bf  the  potato  ;  and  in  the  TVaiuaciioni  of  ike  Highland  Society ,  bound  up  in 
the  same  number,  there  are  a  paper  on  their  preservation  for  domestic  use^ 
and  a  digest  of  both  papers;  also  in  the  number  for  this  present  month  there 
is  a  criticism  on  these  by  Mr.  Towers,  author  of  the  Domett  Gardener's 
Manual;  and,  as  I  think  a  little  might  be  added  to  all  these,  if  you  think  the 
followinff  remarks  suitable  for  your  valuable  periodical,  they  may  help  to 
throw  a  little  additional  light  on  a  subject  whicii  will  be  allowed  by  all  to  be 
of  vast  importance.     Mr.  Aitken  in  his  essay  attaches  great  importance  to  the 
raising  of  new  varieties  from  seed,  the  want  of  attention  to  which  he  describes 
as  pr^ucing  a  taint  m  the  potato ;  Mr.  Towers,  in  his  criticism  on  this  point, 
seems  to  think  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  opinion,  and  founds  his  refu- 
tation principally  on  the  new  theory,  lately  propounded  by  Mr.  Main,  that 
every  seed  contains  within  itself  all  the  parts  capable  of  beinff  developed  in  the 
future  plant ;  and  that  all  the  buds  and  branches  to  be  developed  in  the  future 
tree  will  be  found  contained  in  embryo  in  the  seed  from  which  it  sprang. 
But  this  theory  itself  has  yet  to  stand  the  test  of  experience.    It  will  not  ^ 
easy  to  demonstrate  its  fallacy  from  microscopical  observation ;  but  neither 
can  we  demonstrate  its  truth  by  the  same  means,  though,  as  far  as  observation 
wiU  guide  us,  it  is  rather  in  &vour  of  its  truth.    If  it  is  true,  however,  there 
will  be  a  normal  quantity  of  parts,  as,  for  instance,  of  buds :  and  so  fiu*  Mr. 
Anthony  Tod  Thomson  seems  to  favour  this  theory ;  for,  in  his  Elementt  of 
Botany,  he  says  that  no  more  buds  will  at  any  time  be  developed  on  a  plenty 
than  this  normal  number ;  that,  as  the  tree  continues  to  grow,  every  sue* 
ceeding  year's  growth  leads  from  a  few  of  the  terminal  buds  of  the' previous 
one-year's  shoot,  and  the  others  become  latent  or  concealed  below  the  bark; 
that,  as  the  stem  swells  in  bulk,  the  buds  continue  to  follow  the  bark  outwards 
by  the  medullary  rays~o£  the  wood  i  and  that,  if  the  stem  is  cut  over,  no  other 
buds  will  push  but  these,  which,  if  rubbed  off  once,  will  spring  again  and  no 
oftener.    X  have,  however,  often  observed,  in  trees  cut  over,  a  far  greater  than 
this  normal  quantity  of  buds  to  spring ;  and,  in  particular,  I  recollect  of  having 
made  the  observation  on  the  stump  of  a  tree  which  had  been  cut  down  at 
Monkwood  Grove :  if  my  recollection  serves  me  right,  it  was  a  sycamore ;  and, 
round  the  whole  edge  of  the  cut,  the  buds  were  clustered  in  many  thousands, 
I  pmnted  it  out  to  Mr.  Smith  at  the  time,  and  we  both  remarked  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  practice  to  the  correction  of  theory.    About  two  years  ago,  also,  we 
had  one  of  our  dahlia  roots,  one  of  the  duplicates  we  were  springing  on  a 
little  hot  dung,  on  the  crown  of  which,  contrary  to  the  usual  numb«>  of  buds, 
the  top,  which  was  raised  into  a  conical  shape,  was  crowded  with  hundreds  of 
buds  upon  buds  like  bees  in  a  hive.  What  shall  we  make,  also,  of  the  clusters  of 
young  shoots  found  like  birds'  nests  on  the  tops  of  birch  trees,  &c.  ?  Are  these 
all  normal  ?  and  would  they  not  be  much  better  explained  by  the  power  of 
that  vital  energy  so  every  where  present  and  so  little  known,  which,  as  in  the 
animal  economy  it  is  found  to  possess  the  power  of  forming  bone  and  muscle 
and  all  the  animal  tissues  from  the  same  blood,  sometimes  even  depositing 
bone  in  the  vital  organ  of  the  heart,  so,  in  like  manner,  in  the  vegetable 
economy,  is  found,  stimulated  by  the  accumulated  deposits  from  the  leaves 
in  a  favourable  autumn,  converting  the  leaf-bud  into  the  rudiments  of  flower 
and  fruit ;  and,  as  in  the  instances  above  quoted,  forming  innumerable  buds, 
totally  independent  of  any  former  normal  numbers.    Mr.  Towers  extends  this 
theory  so  far,  as  to  reckon  seeds  no  more  important  a  part  of  the  series  of 
individual  species,  than  the  tubers  of  the  rhizomata  of  tuberous  roots  like  the 
potato,  or  than  the  cuttings  or  grafts  of  other  plants ;  but  we  see  this  series 
broke  in  upon  in  innumerable  instances,  by  the  hybrids  raised  between  species, 
which  would  not  take  place  were  the  whole  series  of  individuals  included  in 
their  first  origin. 

Mr.  Knight,  to  whose  authority  Mr.  Towers  seems  to  pay  great  deference, 
was  of  a  contrary  opinion.  It  was  a  favourite  theory  of  that  gentleman's,  that 
the  Oolden  Pippin  and  other  old  sorts  of  apples,  though  contmued  by  grafting 
,on  healthy  young  stocks,  would  lose  their  vigour  as  the  original  tree  decayed  i 
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and  there  was  a  necessit}'  of  raising  new  sorts  from  seeds,  to  replace  the  old 
and  decaying  varieties.  This  theory  has  no  doubt  been  carried  too  fieu*,  it  has 
been  affirmed  that  all  the  grafts  would  die  when  the  original  tree  died  ;  and 
Mr.  Aitken,  I  think,  has  also  attached  too  much  importance  to  it  in  the 
potato ;  but  that  it  is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  experience  will  warrant  us  in 
affirming.  This  district,  and  about  Paisley,  has  long  been  famous  for  raisinc 
ranunculuses  from  seed ;  and  so  superior  in  vigour  are  those  recently  raised 
from  seed  to  the  older  varieties,  that  it  is  customary  for  florists  to  point  out 
the  new  seedlings,  in  the  beds  of  flowers  belonging  to  their  neighbours,  before 
they  have  come  into  flower,  merely  by  the  extra  vigour  of  the  plants ;  and  so 
well  is  this  known,  and  so  much  calculated  on,  that  it  is  customary  to  hear 
florists  talking  of  destroying  their  old  varieties,  and  to  continue  to  grow  from 
seed  ouly :  the  same  thing  has  been  remarked  about  the  seedling  pinks,  and 
we  never  have  the  large  sorts  of  Lancashire  gooseberries  to  come  up  to  their 
first-declared  weights.  1  am,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  more  attention  ougnt 
to  be  paid  to  the  raising  of  new  varieties  from  seed,  and  that  much  of  the 
success  will  depend  on  selecting  the  best  varieties  to  breed  from,  and  also  the 
most  vigorous  individuals  of  that  variety ;  much  also  may  be  done  in  blending 
prolific  and  farinaceous  varieties,  &c.  Mr.  Aitken,  however,  I  think,  attaches 
too  much  importance  to  this.  Any  want  of  vigour  arising  from  the  ase  of  the 
variety  must  come  on  gradually,  and  cannot,  as  Mr.  Towers  remarks,  come 
and  go  with  wet  and  dry  seasons :  some  peculiarity  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
nature  of  those  seasons  in  which  the  failure  occurred  ;  and  to  the  excessive 
and  long  continued  drought  which  prevailed  throughout  the  most  of  Scotland 
in  the  years  alluded  to,  precisely  at  the  period  when  the  tubers  should  have 
germinated,  we  must  certainly  look  for  the  principal  cause.  We  have  had  long 
continued  drought  in  other  seasons :  but,  if  sufficient  moisture  is  found  to 
germinate  the  tubers,  and  allow  them  to  protrude  their  fibres  into  the  ground, 
they  may  fail  in  vigour  afterwards  from  a  want  of  moisture  ;  the  plant  may  not 
grow  so  strong,  but  the  fibres  are  strong  and  active  in  this  species  of  plant, 
and  it  is  not  easilv  killed  when  once  begun  to  grow.  As  a  proof  that  drought 
did  the  most  mischief,  I  need  only  remark  that,  in  our  own  experience  in  that 
greatest  year  of  failure,  we  had  not  a  single  failure  in  the  nursery  grounds, 
where  the  soil  was  well  broke  with  the  spade  and  the  moisture  and  heat  re> 
tained ;  while  the  same  potatoes,  from  the  same  heap,  and  planted  at  the  same 
time  by  the  plough  in  Mr.  Fowld's  field,  were  a  total  failure,  from  the  rough 
and  lumpy  state  of  the  ground  :  many  other  causes  no  doubt  assisted.  Tubers 
for  seed  too  long  cut  and  exposed  to  the  weather,  as  Mr.  Towers  remarks, 
will  lose  their  vicour ;  they  may  be  thrown  together  in  heaps  after  cutting, 
or  thrust  into  sacks,  and  thus  heated  and  spoiled ;  they  may  be  too  ripe  when 
lifled,  or  too  green ;  the  drills  may  be  too  long  exposed  to  drought  before 
planting ;  the  dung  may  be  insufficiently  rotted  :  all  of  these  may  cause  partial 
failures,  but  the  excessive  and  widely  extended  failures  of  these  seasons  were 
more  deeply  seated.  Mr.  Aitken*s  directions  as  to  havins  the  ground  well 
pulverised  are  excellent.  Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  this :  it  should 
be  broken  as  small  as  possible,  and  done  in  dry  weather  ;  when  the  particles  of 
earth  are  minute,  and  thoroughly  dried  on  the  surface,  they  keep  separate 
unless  the  afler  rains  are  heavy  indeed.  Confined  air  is  retained  in  great 
quantities  between  the  particles  which  retain  the  heat ;  any  showers  and  dews 
that  fall  are  not  so  speedily  evaporated  ;  and  thus  heat  and  moisture,  two  of 
the  most  principal  requisites  in  vegetation,  are  greatly  increased. 

In  planting  with  the  plough,  especially  if  the  ground  is  ploughed  wet,  it  is 
too  often  planted  with  potatoes  in  a  rough  and  lumpy  condition,  and  the 
drought  penetrating,  and  the  heat  escaping,  the  tuber  is  \eXt  without  the 
necessary  agents  in  furthering  germination ;  and  being  generally  planted  from 
cuts  not  whole,  and  thus  deprived  of  the  skin  which  nature  has  provided  for 
its  preservation,  it  is  no  wonder  if  it  become  exhausted  and  perish.  Mr. 
Aitken  and  Mr.  Towers  both  approve  of  unripe  tubers  being  planted,  and  the 
former  goes  into  considerable  detail  as  to  the  methods  of  procuring  these ; 
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but  I  would  prefer  the  tubers  grown  on  peat  soil  to  unripe  ones;  there  is  a 
vigour  in  these  which  cannot  be  attained  to,  though  they  are  lifted  never  so 
green  in  loamy  soil.  Mr.  Aitken  advises  to  cut  over  the  stems,  and  leave  the 
potatoes  in  the  ground  a  considerable  time  before  raising  ;  but,  if  the  stems  are 
cut  so  low  as  to  divest  them  of  leaves,  they  will  get  little  good  in  the  sround ; 
and,  if  left  long,  the  buds  may  shoot  from  the  tuber,  and  weaken  them.  I 
would  rather  ^vLse  to  have  them  taken  up,  and  spread  on  the  ground,  and 
turned  till  the  skin  gets  green,  and  something  approaching  to  the  nature  of 
bark  on  the  stem  ;  every  one  in  the  practice  of  planting  potatoes,  will  know 
the  superior  vigour  of  those  cuts  which  are  taken  from  the  potatoes  growing 
out  of  the  surface  and  become  green  ;  and  we  may  have  the  whole  of  our  seed 
potatoes  of  the  same  nature,  for  a  very  little  trouble.  I  am  of  opinion  we  may 
err  in  lifting  potatoes  too  soon,  &s  well  as  too  late ;  when  the  food  is  first  de* 
posited  as  the  future  food  of  the  young  embryo,  whether  in  tuber  or  seed,  it  is 
deposited  in  the  form  of  mucilage,  which  is  the  least  organised  state  oi  the  sap, 
and  it  is  subsequently  by  the  deposition  of  carbon  ripened  into  sugar  and  farina 
or  starch.  Before  the  starch  can  become  food  for  the  young  embryo  in  the 
spring,  it  must  again  be  reduced  into  the  state  of  mucilage ;  the  first  organised 
state  of  the  food  is,  therefore,  the  most  suitable  nourishment  for  the  young 
embryo,  and  hence  the  superiority  of  unripe  seed  corn  and  potatoes  to  that 
which  is  very  much  ripened :  but  the  food  will  not  preserve  and  keep  through 
the  winter  in  this  state  ;  being  so  low  in  the  state  of  organisation,  it  sooner 
decays,  and  we  may  err  in  lifting  too  green  as  well  as  too  ripe.  The  food  in 
its  most  highly  organised  state  of  farina  or  starch  has  been,  by  some  of  our 
best  writers  on  vegetable  physiology,  compared  to  particles  of  mucilage  sur- 
rounded with  a  shell ;  and  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  heat  and  moisture,  with  in 
some  cases  the  presence  of  an  alkali,  to  reduce  this  starch  into  mucilage.  The 
earth  is  the  great  stomach  or  laboratory  of  the  food  of  plants  ;  and,  if  we  are 
careful  to  give  it  justice  by  a  proper  degree  of  pulverisation,  we  will  have  less 
cause  to  complain  of  too  ripe  seed.  Mr.  Aitken  has  given  very  excellent  di- 
rections for  the  preparing  of  the  sets,  in  beds  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  before 
planting  out ;  and  the  lune  he  recommends  to  be  sprinkled  m  its  quick  or 
powdery  state,  amongst  the  sets  when  preparing,  is  of  great  use  in  their  ger- 
mination ;  it  furnishes  the  alkali  reouired,  extracts  carbon  from  the  starch,  gives 
out  heat,  and  assists  powerfully  m  the  solution  of  the  food,  as  more  par* 
ticularly  described  in  an  essay  of  mine  published  some  years  ago  in  your 
pages.    (See  Vol.  XIV.  p.  71.) 

The  paper  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  has  excellent  instructions  for  the  pre- 
servation of  potatoes.  The  principal  aim  of  the  writer  is  to  keep  the  tubers 
firom  germinating,  by  preserving  in  cool,  shaded,  dry  situations,  ancl  by  frequent 
turning;  this  decreases  the  heat  and  moisture,  which  are  the  two  most 
essential  agents  in  vegetation.  But  I  am  of  opinion  it  will  be  possible  to 
destroy  the  vitality  of  the  embryo,  without  hurting  the  flour  of  the  potato. 
Heat  and  moisture  are  both  necessary  to  vegetation,  but  they  must  be  applied 
at  the  same  time ;  if  we  apply  heat  without  moisture  to  a  considerable  degree, 
we  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  seed  altogether,  without  injuring  the  farinaceoua 
food  contained  in  the  seed  or  root,  so  far  as  domestic  purposes  are  concerned, 
which  was  the  thing  wanted  by  the  Highland  Society.  Most  dealers  in  seeds, 
and  most  nurserymen,  are  familiar  with  the  effects  of  kiln-drying  seed.  When 
beech  mast  is  collected  in  England  for  sowing,  it  is  often  immersed  in  water 
toT  the  purpose  of  skimming  off  the  bad  seeds  and  refuse,  which  from  their, 
lightness  rise  to  the  top  ;  and  it  is  then  spread  on  the  top  of  a  malt-kiln  to, 
dry  before  sending  off.  We  have  had  this  seed  frequently  sown  in  the  nursery 
grounds,  and  exposed  to  all  the  rains  that  fell  for  six  months,  without  vege- 
tating, and,  at  the  end  of  this  time,  as  white  and  full  in  the  kernel  as  when 
sown.  The  seed  of  larch  fir,  being  difficult  to  extract  from  the  cone,  is  often, 
put  on  the  kiln  head,  and  we  have  often  the  same  complaints  of  it.  The  seed 
when  cut  is  as  full  of  flour  as  before,  only,  if  magnified,  it  is  deficient  in 
moisture ;  the  substance  of  the  food  has  lost  its  waxy  appearance,  but  is  still 
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as  good  for  food  to  animals.  I  would,  therefore,  advise  spreading  the  potatoes 
required  for  dotnestic  use,  for  some  time  on  a  heated  kiln,  and  tliey  will  after- 
wards keep  for  any  required  time  on  a  dry  loft  without  trouble.  In  the  digest 
it  seems  to  be  doubted,  whether  the  ripe  or  unripe  potato  will  be  best  to 
keep  for  domestic  use;  but  undoubtedly  the  ripe  potato,  containing  most 
flour  and  being  least  apt  to  decompose,  as  before  stated,  will  be  most  fit  for 
that  purpose.  Flour  is  more -nutriti?e  to  animals  than  mucilage,  and  the 
floury  potato  will  always  be  selected  at  table,  in  preference  to  the  waxy. 

I  perceive  the  Highland  Society  has  offered  this  year  a  premium  for  the 
best  essay  on  the  excrement  of  plants ;  and  if  you  can  find  room  for  my 
remarks  on  the  subject*  [inserted  in  p.  218.],  it  may  help  some  who  have  time 
and  apparatus  to  analyse  the  deposit.  In  the  case  of  the  spruce,  I  think  it  is 
similar  to  turf,  and  acts  both  by  decomposition  reducing  it  into  soluble  food, 
and  by  keeping  the  soil  open  for  the  admission  of  au*,  which  may  be  de- 
composed with  the  manure,  and  yield  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  the  three 
bases  of  all  vegetable  productions,  and  also  nitrogen,  a  stimulant. 

We  have  grown  some  of  our  fine  plants  in  pots,  drained  with  bruised  bones, 
and  have  found  that  the  fibres  refused  to  enter  it ;  they  contracted  in  their 
length,  swelled  out,  and  had  not  a  very  healthy  appearance.  I  think,  there- 
fore, bruised  bones  would  not  be  suitable  for  glass  cases,  unless  ground  to  very 
small  and  fermented  dust ;  well-rotted  leaves  would  be  the  safest,  and  animal- 
ised  carbon  would  give  the  most  nutriment  in  least  bulk.  Carbon  is  what  is 
principally  wanted  as  food  for  plants,  but  does  not  enter  the  spongioles  of  the 
fibres  freely  till  converted  into  a  saponaceous  matter  by  alkalies ;  and  this 
requisite  state  is  best  found  in  well-decomposed  manure ;  a  mixture  of  horse 
and  cow  duns,  rotted  into  the  state  of  a  black  oily  peat,  is  generally  allowed 
the  best  of  all. 

JCUmamock,  March  14.  1840. 
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Art.  I.     Hints  for  the  Use  of  Highland  Tenants  and  Cottagers*   By 
a  Proprietor,     8vo,  pp.  273j  6  lithographs.    Inverness. 

Sir  F.  a.  Mackenzie,  an  enlightened  and  benevolent  High- 
land landlord,  has  written  this  work  for  the  benefit  of  his  cotter 
tenants,  and  published  it  in  pages  of  English  alternating  with 
pages  of  Gaelic.  The  information  it  contains  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  improvement  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended  ; 
and  as  the  author  does  not  attempt  too  much,  and  proposes  to 
introduce  every  innovation  by  degrees,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
his  success.  The  hints  relate  not  only  to  the  building  of  cot- 
tages and  management  of  cottage  gardens  and  small  farms,  but 
to  the  treatment  of  live  stock  and  their  diseases,  to  domestic 
economy  and  cookery,  including  the  making  of  clothes,  the 
treatment  of  common  diseases,  &c.  In  short,  the  work  includes 
the  following  heads,  which  we  quote  to  show  that  it  is  a  model  of 
its  kind,  and  worthy  of  bein^  imitated  by  proprietors  in  Wales, 
and  in  many  parts  of  England,  i.  Food.  ii.  Diseases  and  Me- 
dicine. III.  Clothing.  IV.  Houses,  Furniture,  &c.  v.  Boats, 
Fisihing    Implements^  &c.     vi.  Agricultural    Implements,    &c. 
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vji.  Cattle,  Horses,  Pigs,  &c.  Diseases,     viii.  Gardens,  Seeds, 
Fruits,  Vegetables,     ix.  Education,  Morals,  &c. 

The  following  quotation  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  all  of 
us:  — 

**  But,  although  I  have  not  commenced  by  the  usual  formalities  of  a  preface 
and  introduction^  it  may  be  well,  before  stating  the  different  heads  under 
which  it  is  intended  to  consider  the  subject  of  this  little  work,  to  remind  you 
that  success  in  any  thin^  depends  upon  your  own  exertions,  and  that  were 
the  most  perfect  rules  laid  down  for  your  guidance,  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
depends  wholly  upon  the  mode  of  application.  No  proverb  is  more  true  than 
that  where  one  man  thrives  another  will  starve  f  but  you  are  not  to  imagine 
that  the  success  of  the  one  or  the  misfortune  of  the  other  depends  upon  blind 
chance.  Every  tradesman  can  perform  the  work  in  which  he  has  been  in- 
structed, but  very  different  indeed  is  the  quality  of  work  performed  by  each, 
for  that  depends  on  the  ingenuity  of  the  individual.  So,  in  the  various  walka 
of  life,  he  will  certainly  succeed  best,  not  only  who  is  gifled  naturally  with  the 
most  talent,  but  who  calls  that  talent  into  action  by  consideration  and  per- 
severance, who  not  only  weighs  well  the  subject  before  commencing  an  under- 
taking, but  who  determines  to  spare  no  pains  in  putting  his  matured  ideas 
into  practice. 

**  If  you  closely  examine  your  thriving  neighbour,  you  will  uniformly  find 
him  not  only  considerate,  but  constantly  laborious  in  the  attainment  of  some 
useful  object.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  conceal  the  fact,  that,  with  the  majority 
of  you,  indolence  and  a  negligent  waste  of  time  prevail  to  a  degree  unknown 
in  those  countries  where  greater  comfort  and  plenty  reign ;  for,  with  every 
allowance  for  the  slaving  toil  you  undergo  at  seed  time,  your  care  and  assiduity 
in  harvest,  and  the  anxiety  with  which  you  prosecute  the  fishing  when  any 
chance  of  success  presents  itself,  every  unprejudiced  person  will  aUow  that 
your  destruction  of  precious  time  is  such  as  in  any  other  country  would  prove 
totally  ruinous. 

*'  Keeping  in  view,  then,  that  idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  be  assured  that 
if  you  take  care  of  the  hours  the  years  will  not  be  neglected.  Nor  is  it  by 
violent  exertions  for  a  limited  penod^but  by  an  easy  constant  occupation  ojf 
your  time  that  you  can  expect  prospenty. 

**  To  impress  this  the  more  forcibly,  for  it  is  a  subject  of  the  most  vital 
importance,  I  may  illustrate  it  by  two  examples  familiar  to  yourselves.  Do 
you  not  generally  attribute  your  inferior  crops  to  the  want  of  manure,  and 
would  not  a  larger  quantity  be  of  essential  service  ?  You  undoubtedly  will 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  and  I  can  then  prove  arithmetically  that  a  full 
supply  is  always  in  your  power.  For,  if  but  one  basket,  containing  a  cubic 
foot  of  seaware,  be  collected  each  tide,  or  six  baskets  each  week,  and  added 
to  an  equal  quantity  of  earth,  gravel,  or  clay,  according  to  the  nature  of  your 
lands,  and  mixed  up  with  the  house  sweepings,  ashes,  and  house  refuse^  which 
in  a  well-swept  house  will  not  be  less  than  two  baskets  per  week,  it  will 
stand  thus: — 

313  cubic  feet  of  sea  ware. 

313  — ^-^^  of  clay,  moss,  gravel,  or  earth. 

104 of  house  sweepings  and  ashes. 


27)730(26}  cubic  yards. 

Now,  allowing  this  compost  to  subside  one  half,  it  will  give  you  rather  mor6 
than  13  or  14  solid  yards  of  the  best  compost  manure,  sufficient  to  dung  half 
a  Scotch  acre  of  land  for  potatoes,  and  the  acquirement  of  which  w2l  not 
occupy  two  hours  of  the  tmie  now  so  often  wasted.  To  collect  this  in  a 
short  tune  would  be  a  work  of  great  fatigue,  though  by  degrees  it  may  be  ac4 
complished  without  inconvenience ;  and  yet,  though  apparently  so  simple  an 
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operation,  very  much  depends  upon  the  manner  of  conducting  it.  In  econo- 
mising your  time;  in  employing  your  children  thus  usefully;  m  the  difference 
between  placing  your  compost  in  an  elevated  situation,  or  where  it  can  receive 
the  dropping  and  urine  nrom  your  cows,  all  these  considerations  must  be 
turned  to  account. 

'*  Again,  how  often  do  you  complain  that  your  lands  are  sterile,  from  the 
heaps  of  stones  which  for  ages  have  accumulated ;  yet  count  the  stones  on  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  capable  of  being  easily  carried,  and  it  will  soon  be  evident 
what  might  have  been  effected  by  your  ancestors  during  the  last  half  century 
had  they  made  the  most  moderate  but  persevering  exertions.  Commence 
yourselves  and  you  will  very  soon  find  that  by  removing  one  stone  each  day, 
or  six  in  each  week,  not  only  will  the  improvement  of  your  fields,  before  a  year 
has  elapsed,  astonish  your  careless  neighbours,  but  exceed  your  most  sanguine 
expectations ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  more  might  thus  be  effected 
in  one  season  than  had  been  done  in  the  twenty  preceding  by  those  who  pro- 
bably wasted  two  or  three  hours  of  the  twenty-four  in  abusing  the  unprofit- 
ableness of  the  lands  in  their  occupation,  whilst  the  idea  of  actively  employing 
the  proper  remedy  was  forgotten.' 

It  may  be  gratifying  to  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Pringle,  to 
know  that  the  instructions  for  cropping  gardens  are  those  given 
by  him  in  the  Gard.  Mag,  for  18S8,  and  copied  into  our  Cottage 
Manual,  of  which  several  thousands  have  been  circulated,  and 
also  by  our  permission  into  Wilds's  Guide  to  Cottagers,  A  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  or  Cottage  Garden  Society,  established  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  by  a  few  such  individuals  as  the 
author  of  this  work,  would  probably  do  much  to  improve  the 
gardens  of  cottagers. 


Art.  II.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardenings  Agriculture^  Botany^ 
Rural  Architecture^  Sfc^  lateli/' published,  with  some  Account  of 
those  considered  the  more  interesting. 

Report  <m  the  present  State  of  Whitfield  Farm,  and  the  Plan  proposed  for  tm- 
provmg  it.  To  which  is  added  a  Letter  to  the  Tenants  of  PhUip  Pusey,  R'^** 
M,P.  for  RerksMre.  By  John  Morton.  Pamph.  12mo,  pp.  1 10,  with  a 
coloured  plan.     London,  1840. 

This  little  work  may  be  considered  as  a  supplement  to  Mr.  Morton's 
TVeaUse  on  Soils,  renewed  in  our  Vol.  XIV.  p.  151.,  and  which  has  been  so 
favourably  received  by  the  public,  and  highly  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Buckland  and 
other  celebrated  geologists.  The  letter  to  the  tenants  of  Philip  Pusey,  Esq., 
M.P.,  should  be  read  by  every  landlord,  as  well  as  by  every  tenant.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  of  Mr.  Morton  trying  Hart's  improved  Berkshire  plough, 
noticed  in  thb  Magazine,  p.  170. ;  and  we  should  also  like  to  see  revived  a 
three-wheeled  plough,  invented  many  years  ago  in  Scotland,  which  by  means 
of  two  wheels  m  the  Airrow  totally  prevented  all  friction  on  the  lower  side  of 
the  sole. 

On  increasing  the  Depth  of  Soils.  By  Cuthbert  William  Johnson,  Esq.  Pamph. 
8vo,  pp.  74.     London,  1840. 

A  variety  of  matters  are  here  collected  together  which  may  be  read  with 
advantage  by  the  practical  farmer,  and  more  especially  by  those  who  have  not 
an  opportunity  of  perusing  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agncuiture,  or  the  Journal 
9f  the  English  AgriculturaT Society , 
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A  Catalogue  of  Plants,  S^c,  told  hy  Samuel  Appleby,  Floritt,  Nurseryman,  Land' 
scape  and  Ornamental  Gardener,  ^c,     12mo,  pp.  12.     Doncaster,  1840. 

A  very  useful  little  catalogue  for  the  amateur,  which  may  be  sent  anywhere, 
prepud,  for  Id, 


Art.  III.    Literary  Notice. 

JOURITET  from  Sydney  to  the  AustraBan  Alps,  undertaken  in  the  months  of  Ja- 
nuai^y  Februarv,  and  March,  1834 :  being  an  Account  of  the  Geographical 
and  Natural  Relations  of  the  Country  traversed,  its  Aborigines,  &c. ;  together 
with  some  general  Information  on  the  State  of  the  Colony  of  New  South 
Wales.  By  John  Lhotsky,  M.D.,  late  of  the  Civil  Service  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  F.R.  Bot.  Soc.  of  Bavaria,  &c. 

This  will  form  an  8vo  volume  of  from  25  to  30  sheets.  Of  these  the  first 
1 18  pages  were  published  in  Sydney,  but  the  edition  being  very  small,  only  a 
few  copies  reacned  Europe.  The  following  are  some  of  the  opinions  of  the 
press  upon  it,  as  well  as  on  the  general  researches  of  the  traveller  :  — 

"  The  newest  and  best  accounts  of  the  interior  of  New  Holland  we  are 
indebted  for  to  John  Lhotsky,  a  colonist  who,  from  January  to  March  1834, 
travelled  through  the  Australian  Alps.  He  wandered  through  the  interior  of 
the  country  in  a  botanical  and  geological  point  of  view,"  &c.  (Conversation 
Lexicon^ 

**  The  ^neral  course  of  the  Murrumbidgee  is  towards  W.S.W.,  so  that  it 
would  go  m  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent ;  but  Mitchell  has  laid  down  its  embou' 
ehure  a  degree  more  east,  under  the  30°  b'  of  latitude.  More  accurate  accounts 
about  the  course  of  the  Murrumbidgee  have  been  communicated  subsequently 
by  John  Lhotsky.  Its  inundations  are  considerable,  exceeding  its  ordinary 
bed  by  about  1200  feet,"  &c.    {IlnL) 

*'  Besides  the  fidelity  of  the  doctor's  tour,  there  is  a  calm  unostentatious 
naSvete  running  through  his  narrative,  evincing  a  free  and  independent  mind : 
there  is  no  conceit,  nor  affectation,  nor  weakness,  but  plain  truth  and  matter- 
of-fact."     (Sydney  Monitor,) 

The  traveller's  botanical  exertions  have  been  acknowledged  in  the  following 
passage :  — Lhotskya  [ericoides].  Dixi  in  honorem  cl.  Lhotsky,  M.D.,  botanici 
m  Nova  Hollandia  peregrinatons."  (Prof,  JJndley's  Natural  System  of  Botany ^ 
2d  edit.) 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

Soil  and  Vegetation  supplied  by  Nature  with  Sea  Salt,  —  The  question, 
whether  salt  is  beneficial  as  a  manure,  is  one  that  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  satisfactorily  settled.  The  following  observations  are  not  directlv  appli- 
cable to  it,  but  are  offered  in  confirmation  of  a  fact  oflen  stated,  that  the 
counties  of  England  exposed  to  south-western  ^ales,  when  these  gales  are 
violent  and  accompaniea  with  rain,  receive  a  portion  of  salt  from  the  sea,  and 
are  benefited  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  salt  deposited  on  the 
land  or  vegetables.  Having  a  window  with  a  southern  aspect,  sheltered  by 
a  veranda,  so  that  the  rain  never  falls  directly  upon  it,  durmg  violent  south- 
vestem  gales  with  rain,  the  glass  is  covered  with  spray,  which,  on  drying, 
leaves  a  film  upon  the  glass  ;  on  applying  the  tongue,  this  is  found  to  be  dis* 
tinctly  salt.  After  the  gale  of  the  21st  of  January  last,  being  desirous  of 
ascertaining;  the  fact  more  clearly,  the  film  was  taken  off  with  a  sponge,  and 
having  washed  the  sponge  and  evaporated  the  water,  salt  remained  in  crystals* 

18&.    April.  q 
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together  with  earthy  matter,  evidently  derived  from  the  gravel  walk  under  this 
veranda.  The  quantity  was  about  IJgr.  to  a  square  ^ard  of  glass,  an  incon- 
siderable quantity  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  it  bears  a  small  propor- 
tion to  that  which  the  rain  must  have  contained  ;  the  salt  on  the  glass  being 
only  that  which  was  left  from  the  spray.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
exact  quantity,  every  gale  from  the  south-west  not  brining  salt  with  it ;  we 
are  distant,  in  a  direct  line,  about  30  miles  from  the  New  Fassage,  a  wide  part 
of  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  probably  the  nearest  part  from  which,  in  tem- 
pestuous weather,  the  salt  water  becomes  commingled  with  the  air.  To  bring 
salt  so  far  inland,  in  any  appreciable  quantity,  two  circumstances  must 
combine ;  the  union  of  salt  water  and  clouds  at  the  Channel,  and  a  gale.  In 
the  present  instance  the  principal  quantity  of  salt  deposited  was  on  the  Slst, 
only  a  trilling  quantity  aflerwards,  although  the  gale  continued  strong  for 
several  days  after.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  evaporation  of  rain  water, 
which  fell  during  the  gale  subsequent  to  the  21st,  which  left  salt  crystals  but 
in  very  small  quantity.  —  Thonuu  C,  Brown,  Further  Barton,  near  Grencester, 
Jan,  25.  18«). 

ExcremenHHout  Exudations  of  the  Roots  of  Plants.^^  On  the  subject  of 
excrements  of  plants,  I  have  often  wondered  that  the  plants  pointed  out  as 
illustrations  were  not  so  apt  as  others  which  have  occurred  to  my  observa- 
tion. On  lifting  up  a  bed  ot  two-years  seedling  Scotch  fir,  or  two-years  seed- 
ling spruce,  the  ground  around  the  roots  is  filled  with  the  excrement :  in  the 
Scotch  fir  it  assumes  a  white  colour,  similar  to  mushroom  spawn  ;  in  some 
places  fibrous,  in  others  in  the  form  of  a  web.  In  the  spruce  fir  it  assumes 
a  yellow  colour,  fully  more  fibrous  than  in  the  Scotch  fir  ;  and  I  have  found 
in  practice,  that,  in  sowing  seed-beds,  or  transplanting  trees  into  lines, 
larch  sown  or  planted  after  spruce  have  nearly  doubleid  the  size  of  those 

{>]anted  after  larch  at  the  same  time,  and  from  the  same  lot  of  seeds  or  seed- 
ings.  Whether  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  excrement  acting  as  manure, 
or  Keeping  the  ground  open,  or  perhaps  to  both,  the  effect  is  very  decided. 
On  trial,  the  same  thing  is  observed  in  all  changes  of  plants,  but  in  none  have 
I  perceived  the  contrast  more  than  in  the  above. 

It  has  been  held  by  some  that  the  excrement  acts  as  a  poison,  and  by 
others  that  growing  plants  frequently  on  the  same  piece  of  ground  exhausts 
that  piece  of  the  peculiar  nourishment  requisite  for  the  individual  plant ;  and, 
in  corroboration  of  one  or  other,  or  both  of  these  theories,  I  have  observed 
that  larch  does  not  grow  quite  as  vigorously  after  larch,  as  planted  after 
other  plants  that  have  less  excrement  than  the  two  I  allude  to ;  but  the 
difference  is  incomparably  more  after  these,  especially  the  spruce,  though  the 
Scotch  fir  is  decidedly  next :  and,  seeing  the  effect  in  giving  decided  vigour 
to  youn^  larches  in  the  nursery  after  Scotch  fir,  I  have  been  astonished  at  its 
being  said  to  cause  disease  in  the  larch  when  planted  after  Scotch  fir  in  the 
forest.  —  R.  Lymbum.    Kilmarnock, 

Rural  Enjoyment.  —  Mrs.  Montague,  who  used  to  assert  that  all  the  arts 
and  sciences  were  contained  in  the  first  grain  of  com,  when  she  held  a  farm  at 
Sandleford  had  it  tilled  principally  by  women.  They  weeded  her  corn,  hoed 
her  turnips,  and  planted  her  potatoes.  Madame  l]telvetiu8  was  a  woman,  in 
some  respects,  not  inferior  to  Madame  Roland.  Having  been  the  idol  of  her 
husband,  whom,  in  return,  she  loved  with  the  warmest  affection,  she  became, 
at  his  death,  the  delight  of  a  numerous  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 
Retired  at  Auteuil,  she  indulged  the  native  benevolence  of  her  disposition  in 
administering  to  the  wants  of  animals,  and  in  cultivating  plants.  One  day, 
walking  with  Napoleon,  then  First  Consul  of  France,  she  observed  to  him,  m 
answer  to  a  question  he  had  proposed  to  her,  **  Ah,  Monsieur  le  Grand  Consul  I 
you  are  little  conscious  how  much  happiness  a  person  may  enjoy  upon  three 
acres  of  ground  I**  (Buckets  Beauties,  ^c,  of  Nature.) 

Aiding  the  Germination  of  Seeds  by  Quicklime,  (G.  M,  1838,  p.  71.) — Some 
other  tnals,  made  by  ourselves  and  other  nurserymen  in  the  neighbourhood, 
have  shown  the  efficacy  of  the  process  of  preparing  with  lime,  as  compared 
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with  the  same  seed  not  so  treated  ;  but  we  have  had  no  seed  so  old  to  operate 
upon  since  that  trial. —  R.  Lymbum,    Kilmarnock,  Dec,  18.  1839. 

T7te  Oak.  —  Twelve  aconis  weigh  an  ounce,  and  an  oak  tree  of  a  hundred 
years'  growth  may  probably  weigh  about  fifteen  tons.  The  first  year  the  young 
oak  weighs  about  three  times  as  much  as  the  acorn,  or  three  twelfths  of  an 
ounce.  The  second  year,  the  young  tree  weighs  about  three  times  as  much  as 
the  tree  of  one  year,  and  the  third  year  three  times  as  much  as  the  second^  and 
so  on  in  geometrical  progression  during  the  chiefest  time  of  its  growth.  Five 
bushels  of  acorns  are  considered  to  be  the  produce  of  a  good  tree  one  year 
with  another.  ^Bradley't  Works  of  Nature,  1721,  p.  45.) 

The  Mistletoe  has  been  treated  of,  with  respect  to  its  method  of  growth,  by 
Dr.  Douglas,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society ,  who  has  shown  that  it  is 
effectual  m  cases  of  epilepsy.  (Ibtd,,  p.  40.) 

(^uercus  Cerris,  in  Asia  A)inor,  is  described  by  Mr.  Fellows  as  having  leaves 
8  or  10  inches  long,  and  cut  almost  into  ribands  like  the  fern  ;  it  afibrds  ex- 
cellent timber,  although  not  a  very  lofty  tree.  (Journal  in  Asia  Minor, f.  272.) 

The  late  Mr,  Roscoe  originally  a  Gardener.  —  From  the  life  of  this  aomirable 
man,  recently  published  by  his  son,  it  appears  that  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life  he  passed  several  years  in  assisting  his  father  (who  kept  a  public-house 
and  a  bowling-green  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool)  in  growing  potatoes, 
which  they  took  to  market  in  large  baskets  on  their  heads,  and  in  the  care  of 
a  garden.  This  information  is  conveyed  in  a  passage  in  a  sketch  of  Mr. 
Roscoe's  life  bv  himself,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  volumes  published  by  his 
son,  and  is  as  /ollows :  — 

'*  Having  quitted  school  I  now  b^gan  to  assist  my  father  in  his  agricultural 
concerns,  particularly  in  his  business  of  cultivating  potatoes  for  sale,  of  which 
he  every  year  grew  several  acres,  and  which  he  sold,  when  produc€»d  early  in 
the  season,  at  very  advanced  prices.  His  mode  of  cultivation  was  entirely  by 
the  spade;  and,  when  raised  early,  they  were  considered  in  that  part  of  Lan- 
cashire as  a  favourite  esculent.  When  they  had  attained  their  proper  growth, 
we  were  accustomed  to  carry  them  to  market  on  our  heads  in  lai^  baskets 
for  sale,  when  I  was  generally  intrusted  with  the  disposal  of  them,  and  soon 
became  a  very  useful  assistant  to  my  father.  In  this  and  other  laborious 
occupations,  particularly  in  the  care  of  a  garden,  in  which  I  took  great  plea- 
sure, I  passed  several  years  of  my  life,  devoting  my  hours  of  relaxation  to 
reading  my  books.  This  mode  of  life  cave  health  and  vigour  to  my  body,  and 
amusement  and  instruction  to  my  mind ;  and  to  this  day  I  well  remember  the 
delicious  sleep  which  succeeded  my  labours,  from  which  I  was  again  called  at 
an  early  hour.  If  I  were  now  asked,  whom  I  considered  to  be  the  happiest 
of  the  human  race,  I  should  answer,  those  who  cultivate  the  earth  by  their 
own  hands."  (Life  of  WHliam  Roscoe,  Sic,  by  his  son,  Henry  Roscoe.) 

There  are  two  pomts  in  this  quotation  to  which  we  wish  to  direct  tne  atten- 
tion of  the  young  gardener.  The  first  is  the  frank  manner  in  which  Mr.  Roscoe 
speaks  of  his  early  occupations  and  hard  work,  so  very  di&erent  from  that 
adopted  in  the  biography  of  most  men  who  have  risen  to  eminence  from 
obscurity,  whether  these  biographies  be  written  by  themselves  or  their  friends. 
This,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Roscoe  and  his  son,  proceeds  from  that  fearless  love 
of  truth  which  exists  only  in  noble  minds,  and  in  such  as  are  perfectly  inde- 
pendent of  the  fashionable  opinions  of  the  times.  The  second  point  to  which  we 
wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  gardeners  is,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Roscoe,  "that 
those  who  cultivate  the  earth  with  their  own  hands  are  the  happiest  of  the 
human  race."  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  these  cultivators  should 
have,  as  Mr.  Roscoe  says  he  had  at  the  time  to  which  he  alludes,  an  oppor- 
tunity every  day  of  passing  some  "  hours  of  relaxation  in  reading  booKS." 
Let  every  young  gardener,  therefore,  devote  some  hours  daily  to  reading ;  and 
let  the  masters  of  gardeners  consider  that  this  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable 
young  men  to  excel  in  their  profession,  and  reduce  the  hours  of  labour 
accordingly.  No  apprentice  or  journeyman  gardener,  in  our  opinion,  ought 
lo  work  more  than  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day.    We  shall  mentioa  another 
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fact  connected  with  the  life  of  Mr.  Roseoe^  which  every  eardener  who  either 
is  a  father,  or  who  contemplates  being  one,  ought  to  attend  to ;  which  is,  that 
he  attributes  much  of  his  conduct  and  principles  through  life  (which  obtuned 
for  him  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him)  to  the  circumstance  of  his  mother, 
who  nursed  him  and  watched  over  his  early  education,  being  a  woman  of 
**  superior  understanding  and  of  kindly  affections."  The  world,  as  Pestalozzi 
has  shown,  is  not  yet  aware  how  much  of  the  character  of  every  man  depends 
upon  his  mother.  —  Cond. 

Seeds  received  from  Friends,  more  especially  of  plants  not  very'common,  serve 
as  lastinff  monuments  of  friendship.  The  cutting  of  Clematis  cirrhdsa,  as 
90on  as  It  is  rooted,  shall  be  planted  against  the  front  of  my  new  cottage, 
and  ever  and  anon,  as  I  go  out  or  come  in,  whether  alone  or  in  the  company 
of  a  friend,  I  shall  have  a  living  specimen  of  your  kind  remembrance  to  point 
to.  If  I  were  able  to  assign  separate  portions  to  all  the  instruments  of  plea- 
surable emotions  that  I  have  experienced,  through  a  pretty  long  life,  I  should 
point  to  the  cultivation  of  plants  sent  me  by  disinterested  friends,  as  one  of 
the  purest  gratifications.  —  A,  Gn. 

Burning  Gas  for  warming  Rooms  or  Green-houses,  — Various  forms  of  stoves 
have  been  proposed  for  this  purpose,  on  the  understanding,  it  would  appear, 
that  by  applying  the  flame  of  the  gas  to  metallic  bodies,  an  increased  degree 
of  heat  would  be  communicated  by  them  to  the  atmosphere  around  them.  A 
little  consideration  will  show  that,  however  the  distribution  of  the  heat  may 
be  modified  by  such  contrivances,  there  can  be  no  increase  of  the  heating 
power ;  and  that,  when  a  certain  measure  of  gas  is  fairly  burned,  the  heat 
evolved  into  the  apartment  will  be  the  same,  whether  the  flame  be  disposed 
as  a  light,  or  made  to  play  against  metallic  plates,  or  other  combinations  of 
apparatus.  In  all  cases  where  the  products  of  the  combustion  are  allowed  to 
mix  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  apartment,  without  provision  being  made 
for  carrying  them  off  by  ventilation,  the  effects  of  such  processes  must  be 
more  or  less  deleterious  to  health,  according  to  the  proportion  these  products 
bear  to  the  mass  of  air  they  mix  in.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  assumed,  tha( 
this  mode  of  heating  apartments  is  the  most  expensive,  the  least  efficient,  and, 
except  that  by  Joyce's  charcoalnstove,  the  most  insalubrious,  that  can  be 
resorted  to.  (Extract  from  a  paper  ^  On  the  best  Manner  of  burning  Gas  for 
supplying  Heat ;  by  Sir  John  Robison,  Sec.  R.  S.  £. :  read  before  the  Society 
of  Arts  for  Scotland,  March,  1839.) 

Mudie^s  Views  of  the  Adaptations  of  Nature  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  -» 
I  have  lately  perused  another  of  Mr.  Mudie's  instructive  volumes,  namely  his 
Autumn^  lately  published  by  Ward  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row.  The  book 
contains  some  of  the  most  original  and  profound  philosophical  views  of  the 
beautiful  adaptations  exemplified  in  the  works  of  nature,  and  particularly 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  describing  what  he  conceives  and  proves  to  bie 
the  uses  and  grand  office  of  the  fungi ;  those  **  great  armies  of  autumn,"  as 
he  calls  them,  which  decompose  and  destroy  those  vegetable  and  animal 
remains  now  no  longer  possessed  of  life,  nor  fit  for  the  purposes  of  life,  till  the 
funsi  have  seized  and  reduced  them  to  elements  fitted  for  the  living  products 
of  the  following  year ;  our  author  continues  :  — 

**  This  brings  us  to  the  main  point  which  establishes  the  grand  use  of  the 
fund,  in  all  cases  where  matter  m  this  putrefying  and  poisonous  state  cannot 
be  decomposed  by  the  agency  of  animad  destroyers,  or  by  the  mechanical  and 
chemical  operations  of  the  elements.  The  putredlying  substance  of  any  one 
species,  whether  plant  or  animal,  is  a  poison  to  that  species  if  applied  to  the 
svstem ;  and  in  the  case  of  such  animab  and  plants  as  do  not  come  within 
the  lut  of  the  scavengers  of  nature,  whose  special  office  is  to  destroy  putridity, 
the  food,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  a  poison  if  taken  in  the  putrid  state ;  and  it  is 
to  prevent  the  deleterious  effects  of  this  poison  that  the  insects  and  the  funsi, 
according  as  the  general  physical  circumstances  are  more  favourable  to  the 
action  of  the  one  or  the  other,  invariably  hasten  to  convert  this  poisonous 
matter  into  a  simple  and  wholesome  pabulum. 

<*  This  not  only  shows  lis  very  clearly  what  an  important  office  those  little 
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'animals  uid  plants  perform  on  the  grand  system  of  nature's  working,  but  it 
explains  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  ground  of  the  mistake  into  which  those 
have  fallen  who  suppose  that  plants,  in  the  course  of  their  natural  operations, 
give  out  to  the  soil  a  certain  matter,  which  is  a  poison  to  succeeding  plants 
of  the  same  species.  It  is  not  any  thing  given  out  by  the  living  and  healthy 
which  has  this  effect ;  it  is  the  decomposition,  or  rather  the  putrefying  decay, 
of  that  which  has  performed  its  functions,  and  requires  to  be  converted  into 
elementary  matter,  before  it  is  again  available  for  the  vegetation  of  the  same 
species." 

This  being  a  new  explanation  of  the  reason  why  the  same  species  of  plants 
do  not  succeed,  if  repeatedly  sown  or  planted  on  the  same  spot,  is  at  least 
curious.  It  is  very  different  from  the  hypothesis  of  Professor  DeCandoUe, 
and  others,  relative  to  the  same  circumstance.  The  professor  thinks  that 
the  roots  of  plants  have  excretory  pores  or  ducts,  by  which  they  can  reject 
fecal  matter  tirom  the  system,  and  that  it  is  this  ejected  matter  which  acts  as 
a  poison,  or  at  least  as  unpalatable  food,  to  succeeding  plants  of  the  same 
kind.  From  the  experiments  of  M.  Macaire,  it  appears  certain  that  plants 
do  discharge  coloured  fluids  into  pure  water,  which  they  had  imbibed  in  a 
prepared  fluid,  in  which  they  had  been  previously  placed  :  thus  showing  that 
the  roots  can  emit  as  well  as  absorb  fluids ;  but  whether  these  rejectments 
be  faeces,  or  poisonous  to  other  plants,  is  still  far  from  certain. 

Mr.  Mudie,  reasoning  from  analogy,  asserts  that  living  vegetation  emits 
nothing  deleterious  ;  but  parts  of  vegetables  destitute  of  life,  and  in  a 
state  of  putridity,  he  believes  to  be  highly  offensive  to  living  plants  of  the 
same  kind,  and  states  this  to  be  the  true  reason  why  a  change  of  crops  is 
necessary. 

We  have  no  practice,  either  in  the  garden  or  field,  which  bears  upon  these 
ideas,  so  as  to  furnish  direct  proof  of  their  validity,  or  the  contrary.  In  the  fields 
we  cultivate  green  crops  to  be  ploughed  down  as  manure ;  but  this  is  for  the 
service  of  a  white  crop.  Brank  or  coleseed  is  sometimes  ploughed  into  a 
fallow  intended  for  wheat,  and  fi-ost-bitten  and  rotten  turnips  are  ploughed 
in  as  a  dress  for  barley  and  clover,  and  these  succeeding  crops  are  benefited 
bv  having  to  live  upon  the  moisture  and  putrid  remains  of  the  interred  plants, 
tfut  in  these  cases  the  living  and  the  dead  are  not  congenerous ;  and,  there- 
fore, their  union  does  not  mvalidate  Mr.  Mudie's  opinion.  In  the  garden  we 
are  constantly  burying  weeds,  without  observing  them  to  grow  the  worse  for 
beine  obliged  to  batten  on  their  own  ancestry ;  but  here,  indeed,  where  so 
much  art  is  had  recourse  to,  the  affections  of  useless  plants  pass  unnoticed. 

Mr.  Mudie  enters  deeply  into  the  organisation  of  every  living  thing,  and 
repudiates  the  idea,  that  plants  or  parts  of  plants  can  acquire  oi^anisation 
fortuitously.  On  this  subject  he  is  rather  severe  on  some  of  our  professors 
of  botanical  and  odier  sciences.  He  declares  that  **  mechanical  ancl  chemical 
actions,  and  also  the  passing  of  the  one  into  the  other,  we  can  understand  ; 
and  the  knowledge  which  we  obtain  of  them  from  our  own  experiments  is  exceed- 
ingly usefiil,  as  applied  to  explain  the  phenomena  and  the  action  of  all  those 
parts  of  nature  wnich  are  not  connected  with  life,  either  animal  or  vegetable  : 
but,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  relation  between  action  in  dead  matter, 
and  any  of  the  actions  of  life,  we  find  ourselves  beset  by  difl^ulties  which 
we  cannot  overcome ;  because  the  transition  of  any  portion  of  matter  from 
the  dead  to  the  living,  or  from  the  living  to  the  dead,  whether  the  living  state 
be  that  of  animal  or  of  vegetable,  is  a  mystery  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
ordinary  philosophy.  Some  have,  indeed,  stumbled  upon  what  they  supposed 
to  be  the  steps  of  the  transition  here,  or  at  least  a  vague  sort  of  approxi- 
mation to  them ;  and  we  have  had,  and  have  at  the  present  day,  men  seated 
in  professional  chairs,  authorised  and  appointed  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young  and  the  ignorant,  and  guarded  against  public  enquir}'  by  doctorial  and 
other  dubbings,  who,  in  violence  of  logic  and  common  sense,  and  outraging 
even  the  shadow  of  philosophy,  speak  of  '*  organic  matter  waiting  to  be 
organised,"  and  so  docile  witnal  in  its  nature  that  it  is  more  plastic  than 
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Hainlet*8  cloud,  wfaicli,  in  the  opinion  of  the  old  courtier,  was,  in  the  con- 
secutive moroentB  of  his  speaking,  "  backed  like  an  ouzel,  and  v«ry  like  a 
whale ; "  for  this  plastic  matter  is,  it  seems,  quite  ready  for  sea  or  land,  for 
plant  or  for  animal,  and,  just  as  the  waves  set  or  the  winds  blow,  it  may 
become  a  sea-weed  or  a  lichen,  a  lettuce  or  a  lion.  —  J,  M,  Chelsea^  Oct,  21. 
1837. 

Cheap  drctdaiing  Libraries,  —  Some  years  ago,  a  reading  institution  and 
a  cheap  circulating  library  were  established  in  Windsor,  chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  Charles  Knight,  Esq.,  the  founder  of  the  Penny  Magazine,     The 
history  of  this  library  is  exceedingly  interestintr,  and  has  been  given  in  An 
Address  to  the  Suhscrihers,  (fr.,  by  Mr.  Knight,  London,  18mo.  1833.     It  was 
to  this  institution  that  Sir  John  Herschel  directed  the  address  that  we  have 
quoted  from  in  the  preceding  paragraph ;  and  if  we  could  venture  to  take 
room,  we  would  quote  largely  also  from  that  of  Mr.  Knight.    We  confine 
ourselves,  however,  to  one  or  two  sentences.    "  I  should  like,"  says  Mr. 
Knight, "  to  see,  as  a  branch  of  your  establishment,  a  room  provided,  fur- 
nished with  benches  and  a  table,  supplied  with  light  and  fire  in  the  winter, 
and  fitted  out  with  a  very  few  well-selected  books,  into  which  every  lad  of 
decent  conduct  might  find  admission  from  7  till  10  o'clock  every  work-da^ 
evening.    Those  who  know  anvthins  of  the  course  of  a  working  lad's  life 
inust  understand  the  difficulties  he  feels,  under  the  greater  number  of  circum- 
stances, of  enjoying  an  hour  of  quiet  after  the  labour  of  the  day.     He  has, 
probably,  no  paternal  home,  and  at  his  humble  lodging  he  is  surrounded  with 
every  thing  disagreeable.    He  seeks  his  pleasures  among  lads  similarly  situ- 
ated ;  and  their  evening  companionship  generally  terminates  in  the  ale-house. 
I  think  you  might  *do  a  great  good  by  offering  such  young  men  a  warm  and 
silent  retreat  for  a  few  hours,  strictly  interdicting  the  use  of  any  liquor, 
and  affording  no  inducement  but  the  opportunity  of  reading.    You  might  do 
this  at  the  charge  to  each  of  not  more  than  two-pence  a  week,  perhaps  less. 
If  there  be  any  good  desires  in  the  working  youth  of  these  towns,  they  would 
be  called  out  by  such  an  opportunity ;  and  if  you  save  only  one  in  twenty 
from  the  temptations  which  so  easily  beset  the  young  and  inexperienced,  you 
will  have  your  reward." 

The  above  idea  is  so  excellent,  and  so  easily  susceptible  of  being  carried  into 
execution,  that  we  trust  it  only  requires  to  be  made  known  to  be  adopted  in  a 
number  of  country  towns  and  villages. 

In  the  Penny  Magazine  for  Dec.  21.  1833,  a  notice  is  given  of  a  library 
established  on  the  borders,  which  deserves  the  attention  of  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  this  mode  of  communicating  instruction.    A  sum  was  raised  by  the 
tradesmen  and  others  of  the  town,  which,  with  donations  of  books,  procured 
above  100  volumes.    The  subscription  for  reading  was  a  penny  a  month,  and 
the  second  week  after  this  was  made  public,  there  were  above  100  appli- 
cants, of  whom  about  30  were  poor  labourers,  or  solitary  females,  and  a  greater 
number  were  boys  and  girls  under  14  years  of  age.    Numbers  of  them  had 
not  read  two  hours  in  succession  for  several  years  before.    One  agricultural 
labourer,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  spend  his  evenings  talking  with  others 
at  the  Cross  in  mild  weather,  in  the  smithy  at  other  times,  and  occasionally 
in  the  public-house,  as  soon  as  he  had  access  to  this  library,  spent  his  evenings 
at  home  reading  aloud  to  his  family,  and  in  a  short  time  his  constant  presence 
at  home  effected  a  complete  reformation  in  his  domestic  economy.    This  man 
was  not  given  to  drink,  nor  to  idleness,  nor  to  any  vice,  negative  or  positive, 
whatever ;  he  was  simply  troubled  with  ennui,  and,  having  neither  garden  nor 
books,  was  driven  to  seek  such  amusement  in  conversation  as  he  could  set. 
The  same  individual,  when  relating  this,  concluded  with  the  assurance,  that 
**  he  had  heard  from  others  statements  similar  to  that  which  he  had  made 
for  himself."     {Penny  Mag,,  vol.  ii.  p.  495.) 

We  beg  the  particular  attention  of  master-gardeners,  farm-bailiffs,  and 
land- stewards  to  tne  above  cheap  and  easy  mode  of  conferring  hoppiness  on 
hundreds,  and  producing,  in  consequence,  more  contented  servants.    There 
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is  scarcely  any  head  man  on  a  gentleman's  estate,  \¥bo  might  not  be  instru- 
mental in  establishing  a  cheap  library.  The  proprietor  and  his  family,  the 
clergyman,  and  the  medical  man,  will  almost  alwaj's  be  found  ready  to  assist ; 
and,  as  to  getting  books,  every  body  knows  how  cheap  they  now  are  every 
where.  —  Cond, 

Taste,  —  I  take  taste  (when  not  used  for  the  sensation  of  the  palate,  which 
b  its  proper  signification)  to  be  a  metaphor  to  express  that  judgment  which 
each  man  forms  to  himself  of  those  thmgs  which  are  not  contained  in  any 
certain  rules,  and  which  admit  of  no  demonstration.  Thus  circles  and  equi- 
lateral triangles  allow  of  no  taste,  because  thev  must  be  as  they  are  ;  but  the 
colours  they  are  drawn  in,  or  the  materials  they  are  made  of,  as  they  may  be 
varied,  do  depend  upon  fancy  or  taste.  (jGent.  Mag.,  vol.  viii.  p.  81.^ 

Tke  Jiampttead  public  Jjibrary  was  opened  in  March,  1833,  on  tne  follow- 
ing terms :  —  Shareholders,  in  whom  the  property  is  vested,  are  to  make  a 
single  advance  of  1/.,  and  pay  2s,  6d.  or  Is,  quarterly.  Quarterly  subscribers 
are  to  pay  2s,  6d,  or  Is,  at  their  option.  Weekly  subscribers  are  to  pay  Id, 
Each  cla^  is  allowed  to  take  out  one  book  at  a  time.  A  room  was  hired, 
and  the  collection  began  with  200  volumes,  and  15  subscribers.  In  three 
months  the  subscribers  amounted  to  100,  and  the  volumes  to  1100.  At  the 
present  time,  Dec,  1833,  there  are  124  subscribers,  and  1600  volumes  of 
sound  English  literature,  excluding  party  works  in  religion  and  politics,  and 
including  the  four  quarterly  reviews.  Ail  these  works  may  now  be  read  by 
any  inhtd>itant  of  Uampstead  who  can  spare  a  penny  a  week.  The  objects  of 
the  institution  have  been  explained  in  a  very  interesting  address  by  the  Rev. 
George  Kenrick,  from  which  we  regret  that  we  cannot  spare  room  to  make 
an  extract.  Those  who  wish  to  establish  similar  institutions  will  find  cata- 
logues, with  the  laws  prefixed,  at  the  shop  of  Mr.  Bumpus,  Blue  Posts, 
Holbom.  When  a  national  system  of  education  is  established,  we  trust  every 
school  will  have  a  circulating  library,  maintained  jointly  at  the  expense  of  the 
parish  and  of  the  readers.  —  Cond, 

The  most  ctiriotis  Gardens  in  Europe,  espeaally  in  Britain,  about  the  Year 
1730.  —  The  gardens  of  Versailles  inimitable.  Those  at  Kensington,  regu- 
gulated  by  Mr.  Wise,  afford  as  much  variety  as  any  in  Europe,  where  water  is 
wanting.  At  Hampton  Court,  famous  for  exotics  ;  at  Versailles,  no  grass- 
work  or  gravel,  "nor  the  beautiful  ornaments  of  variegated  hollies,  which 'are 
the  glory  of  the  English  gardens."  Gardens  of  Holland,  without  turf,  gravel, 
or  evergreens ;  famous  for  bulbs  erown  in  peat  earth  and  sea  sand.  The 
gardens  of  Amsterdam  exceed  all  others  in  variety  of  curious  and  useful 
plants,  firom  every  quarter  of  the  world ;  next,  that  of  Paris,  under  Antoine 
Jussieu;  next,  Leyden,  under  Boerhaave.  The  chief  garden  in  England  is  that 
of  Badmington,  "  whose  rarities  were  collected  by  that  incomparable  lady  the 
Duchess  of  Beaufort."  The  gardens  belonging  to  Samuel  Reynardson,  Esq., 
at  Hillingdon,  near  Uxbridge;  and  the  collection  at  Mitcham,  raised  by  Mr. 
Dubois ;  and  at  Chearo,  in  Surrey,  by  the  care  and  skill  of  that  excellent 
florist,  the  Hon.  Lumley  Lloyd,  D.D. ;  with  which  we  must  also  mention  that 
numerous  collection  made  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Thomas  Fairchild,  at  Hoxton, 
from  every  one  I  have  yet  named  both  at  home  and  abroad.  (  Bradley's  Works 
f^  Nature,  1721,  p.  189.) 

"  My  curious  friend,  Samuel  Reynardson,  Esq.,  of  Hillingdon,  near  Ux- 
bridge, has  raised  several  new  kinds  of  peaches  and  grapes  from  seeds."  Pears, 
apples,  &c.,  raised  from  seeds  in  Devonshire,  Herefordshire,  and  other  parts 
of  England,  and  continually  afford  new  varieties.  The  gardens  of  the  neat 
houses  exceed  all  others  in  Europe  for  variety  of  wholesome  produce  ;  herbs, 
salads,  early  cucumbers,  cauliflowers,  melons,  winter  asparagus,  &c  :  the  best 
school  for  a  kitchen-gardener;  though  Battersea  affords  the  largest  natural 
asparagus,  and  the  earliest  cabbages.  The  gardens  about  Hammersmith 
famous  for  strawberries,  currants,  gooseberries,  &c.  Mr.  Millie,  at  North 
End,  affords  cherries,  apricots,  &c.y  some  months  before  the  natural  season. 
(Jbid,^  p.  181—191.) 
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The  Leavet  of  Orange  TVees,  or  other  evergreens,  will  strike  root  and  pro- 
duce perfect  plants,  if  they  are  well  watered  and  kept  in  the  shade,  as  myself 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Fairchild  of  Hogsden,  with  some  others*  have  experienced. 
(BraeUey't  Works  of  Nature,  1721,  p.  41.) 

Qttrus  nobi/u,  —  The  clove,  or  mandarin,  orange  I  find  well  worth  culture 
for  its  fruit  for  the  dessert.  One  tree  here  has  produced  nearly  three  dozen 
fine  fruit ;  and  I  have  no  douht  that  a  well-established  tree  would  produce 
Bve  or  six  dozen  annually.  To  insure  success,  the  scion  should  be  in  a  torpid 
state  ;  that  is,  the  tree  from  which  it  is  taken  should  have  finished  its  sprmg 
growth,  or  not  have  begun  it ;  and  the  stock  should  be  in  a  growing  state.  — 
W.  Brown.    MerevaJe  Hall  Gardens,  Warwickshire^  Jan,  1840. 

Preserving  Dahlia  Roots. —  There  is  always  a  difficulty  among  dahlia-growers 
in  preserving  the  roots  through  the  winter  ;  not  so  much  on  account  of  fi'ost, 
as  moisture.  Mine  of  last  autumn  were  carefully  taken  up,  and,  as  I  imagine^ 
thoroughly  dried,  and  laid  on  shelves  in  a  room  from  which  all  cold  and 
moisture  were  excluded  by  one  of  Arnott's  smaller-sized  stoves.  They  were 
bedded  in  malt  cooms  or  chives  [the  withered  roots  and  germs  which  drop  off 
when  turning  the  malt],  which  I  was  induced  to  make  trial  of  in  the  absence  of 
sufficiency  of  sawdust  at  the  time  of  storing.  On  examining  them  a  few  days 
ago,  the  chives  were  found  moist,  mouldy,  and  heated,  to  the  manifest  injurv,and 
indeed  partial  destruction,  of  the  roots.  Of  course,  they  were  immediately  un- 
packed ;  all  the  malt  chives  removed ;  such  roots  as  had  been  destroyed  were 
thrown  aside,  and  the  remainder  returned  to  the  shelves  on  which  they  were  be- 
fore laid,  but  without  any  covering.  So  far  as  present  appearances  go,  they  are 
safe.  I  am  told  that  the  moisture  would  not  have  appeared  but  for  the  warmth 
of  the  room.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  fermentation  arising  firom  the  malt  chives, 
let  it  originate  how  it  may,  must  be  injurious  to  the  vegetative  powers  of  the 
plant.  Whether  the  same  thing  would  have  happened  with  dry  sawdust,  I  do 
not  know.  — S.  Taylor.   Whittingtm,  Stoke  Ferry,  Norfolk,  Jan.  10.  1840. 

Afrabis  pwrpurea  is  peculiar  to  the  sides  of  Mount  Olympus  in  Bithynia,  and 
has  never  been  heard  of  elsewhere.  Mr.  Fellows  found  it  growing  on  rocks, 
with  a  beautiful  flower,  looking  like  a  kind  of  dwarf  stock ;  and,  being  much 
pleased  with  it,  he  made  a  drawing,  on  showing  which  at  the  Linnaean  So-^ 
ciety  he  procured  its  name.  (Journal  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  119.)  Such  a  plant  as 
this,  in  a  flower-garden,  will  oe  interesting  to  the  classical  reader,  as  raising 
{issociations  of  a  favourite  country.  —  Cond. 

Salvia  pdtens  should  now  be  taken  from  its  winter  retreat ;  and,  if  it  has  not 
been  cut  down  before,  that  operation  should  now  be  performed,  and  the  plant 
brought  near  the  light,  and  where  it  may  receive  the  advantage  of  45*^  or  50° 
temperature,  and  plenty  of  air.  The  nature  of  this  plant  is  to  break  from 
dormant  buds  underneath  the  soil,  and  near  the  collar,  when  the  roots  emerge. 
Afler  it  has  become  strong,  the  old  soil  should  be  displaced  as  much  as  can  be 
eflected  without  injury  to  the  roots,  and  the  plant  repotted  in  good  turfy  loam 
and  rotten  dung,  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  dung  and  three  of  loam.  By 
doing  so  successively  as  it  requires  it,  in  the  course  of  the  summer  it  will 
become  a  magnificent  object.  A  plant  we  had  here  in  the  preceding  year  was 
truly  so,  and  the  delight  of  every  one  who  saw  it;  measuring  5  ft.  high,  and 
extending  in  the  same  proportion,  and  covered  with  a  great  profusion  of  its 
rich  azure  blooms.  — John  Duncan.    Henbury,  March  II.  1840. 
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Po'pULUsfastigidta  at  Pavia. — It  was  about  1833,  that  from  pure  ignorance 
an  object  of  the  greatest  curiosity  in  the  history  of  Lombardy  was  destroyed. 
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and  which  had  stood  for  three  centuries  as  a  testimony  of  the  defeat  of  Francis  I. 
of  France  by  Charles  V. ;  and  this  was  the  Pdpuius  fieustigiata,  which  the 
said  Francis,  after  the  famous  battle,  half  a  mile  from  the  Rocca  Mirabella  at 
Pavia,  struck  with  his  sword  as  an  emblem  of  repentance  for  haying  offered 
battle — ^that  sword  which  was  soon  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 

Mi/an, — Brera,  The  locale  of  Brera  was  consecrated  to  public  instruction 
on  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in  1773,  and  since  that  time  has  borne  the 
name  of  tne  Palace  of  Science.  The  library  contains  about  200,000  yolumes. 
The  generous  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  her  son  the  Archduke  Ferdinand, 
greatly  enlar^d  it ;  and  as  many  of  the  best  works  on  the  study  of  physics 
and  natural  history  were  wanting,  the  empress  wished  to  obtain,  at  the  expense 
of  2,000  louis  d'ors,  the  valuable  library  of  the  physician  and  naturalist  Halier, 
which  contained  13,500  yolumes,  including  manuscripts,  amongst  which  there 
were  even  sixt/  volumes  containing  the  dried  herbarium  collected  by  this 
distinguished  botanist ;  but  this  herbarium  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
French  when  they  invaded  Lombardy,  and  was  dispersed  in  France.  The 
Emperor  Joseph  II.  also  endowed  it  with  very  valuable  gifts.  The  Botanic 
Garden  is  used  for  the  instruction  of  the  students  who  study  philosophy  at 
the  two  Licei  of  Milan.  It  is  not  rich  in  plants,  but  well  arranged,  and  well 
cultivated.  Amongst  the  plants  growing  in  the  open  air,  a  Sterci^Iia/>latani- 
folia  is  much  admired,  the  height  of  which  is  56  ft.,  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  2  in.  in 
circumference,  at  one  foot  from  the  ground  ;  Salisburia  adiantif&lia  (maleX 
64  ft.  high,  circumference  of  the  stem  4^  ft. ;  Carya  olivaeformis,  70  ft.  high, 
circumference  of  the  stem  5  ft. ;  Gymn6cladus  canadensis,  64  ft.  high,* circum- 
ference of  the  stem  4  ft,  4in. ;  l^^us  sylv&tica  atropurpi^rea,  50  ft.  high^ 
circumference  of  the  stem  5  ft. ;  and,  lastly,  a  Junfperus  vii^ni^na  60  ft.  high, 
circumference,  of  the  stem  5  ft.  Among  the  green<house  plants  worthy  of 
notice  are,  a  Gardenia  and  a  Thunbergta  about  9  ft.  high,  and  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  Phyteiima  albiflorum.  The  present  professor  and  director  of  the 
garden  is  the  celebrated  botanist  Balsamo  Crivalli. 

The  Imperial  and  Royal  Villa,  The  villa  is  a  palace  of  a  tolerable  size, 
where  the  court,  when  it  is  in  Milan,  spend  the  summer  agreeably.  The 
garden  is  in  the  English  style,  not  large,  but  well  laid  out. 

Cvmmerdai  HorticulliarisU  in  Milan,  Having  spoken  to  you  of  all  the  gar- 
dens in  Milan  that  merit  attention,  either  as  to  the  mode  of  cultivating  the 
plants,  or  of  those  that  are  rare  or  of  great  age,  I  now  proceed  to  tell  you 
something  of  the  establishments  of  Horticultural  Botany  which  are  in  Milan, 
or  scarcely  without  its  walls.  There  are  many  who  trade  in  plants,  but  the 
principal  are  Messrs.  Burdin,  C.  Longoni,  and  Tagliabue.  The  establishment 
of  Signor  Burdin,  besides  being  larger  than  either  of  the  other  two,  covering 
a  space  of  86  Milanese  perches,  is  also  richer  in  plants.  They  published  a 
catalo^e  of  the  plants  which  they  possess,  a  copy  of  which  I  send  you,  and 
in  which  you  will  find  some  instructive  notices  about  their  cultivation.  —  G, 
ManetH.    Monxa,  April  24.  1839. 

We  have  to  apologise  to  our  correspondent  for  not  inserting  his  letter 
sooner,  but  it  was  unfortunately  mislaid.  —  Cond, 

GREECE. 

Mode  of  felling  Trees  in  Ch'eece,  —  "  The  bark  (of  fir  trees')  is  cut  for  2 
or  3  feet,  and  the  trunk  wounded  with  the  long  knife  of  the  people  ;  afterwards, 
for  a  season,  the  turpentine  bleeds  from  these  cuttings,  and  they  then  set  fire 
to  it,  thus  consuming  the  trunk  to  the  depth  of  about  1  in.;  the  tree  is  then 
again  chipped,  and  the  fire  applied  to  the  new  discharge  of  inflammable  sap. 
Some  years  are  thus  employed  in  felling  a  large  tree,  which  at  last  falls,  borne 
down  by  a  heavy  gust  ot  wind.  After  the  tree  is  cut  down,  the  slow  habits 
of  the  people  are  still  shown  in  their  further  operations.  The  small  branches 
alone  are  cut  off  for  fire-wood  ;  the  trunk  is  then  chipped  or  grooved  on  the 
upper  side,  so  as  to  catch  the  rain-water,  to  promote  the  decay  of  the  wood  ; 
and  in  this  state  the  tree  lies,  sometimes  across  a  path,  which  is  turned  in 
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consequence  foT  sever&l  years,  until,  falling  to  pieces,  the  parts  are  carried 
away  on  the  camels  and  asses  employed  in  the  trade  of  furnishing  fire-wood 
to  the  villages  and  seaports.  The  timber,  although  extremely  straight  [?  the 
silver  fir],  and  good  of  the  kind,  is  used  for  no  other  purpose  than  fuel, 
except  the  smaller  trees,  which  are  laid  in  lines  around  the  cultivated  grounds 
as  fences ;  the  branches  soon  harbouring  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  form- 
ing a  thicket,  through  which  the  cattle  seldom  break.  (Journal  in  Asia 
MmoTy  p.  258.) 

The  Com^Drag  of  Greece  is  described  by  Mr.  Fellows,  in  his  Journal,  p.  70. 
as  a  thick  plank  of  timber,  flat  on  the  under  side,  which  is  stuck  full  of  flints, 
or  hard  cutting  stones  ;  and  the  corn  being  spread  out  on  hard  rocky  ground, 
this  instrument,  being  drawn  over  it,  cuts  the  straw  as  well  as  separates 
the  grain.  It  is  also  described  by  Paul  Lucas,  in  his  Voyage  dans  la  Grece^ 
and  by  Virgil  in  his  Georgics,  and  Varro  in  JDe  Re  Rustica,  The  Prophet 
Isaiah  alludes  to  it,  when  he  says,  "  Behold  I  will  make  thee  a  new  snarp 
thrashing  instrument  having  teeth."  (Ilnd,) 

A  Classical  Lease.  —  In  Fellows's  Journal  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  30.,  an  ancient 
Greek  inscription  is  copied,  which  appears  to  relate  to  the  planting  of  a 
garden  with  cypresses  at  a  certain  penod,  and  to  the  tenure  of  the  garden, 
together  with  dwelling  annexed  to-  it.  The  translation,  as  given  by  Mr. 
Yates,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Journal,  p.  313.,  is  to  this  effect ;  viz.  that  the 
ground  was  given  to  build  upon,  *'  during  the  existence  of  any  tree  planted 
m  the  time  of  Crataevus  (the  hedge  of  170  cvpresses  was  planted  by  him)." 
Air.  Yates  remarks  that  an  interesting  fact  is  here  proved,  viz.  the  use  of  the 
cypress  for  hedges  in  ancient  times.  From  the  inscription  it  would  appear, 
that  the  lease  would  not  expire  till  these  170  cypresses  were  dead.  (^IbUS) 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Great  Price  for  a  Plant  of  Morus  multicaulis,  —  The  annexed  is  the  sub- 
stance of  a  written  communication  from  Mr.  Ebenezer  Warner,  of  Belcher- 
town,  Massachusetts,  to  the  Hampshire  Gazette,  under  date'of  August  24. 1839: 
— "  Remarks  having  been  made  in  the  Hampshire  Gazette  about  a  white  mul- 
berry tree  which  I  sold  last  winter  for  the  extravagant  sum,  as  was  then 
thought,  of  50  dollars,  it  may  be  interesting  to  mulberry  dealers  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  its  origin,  and  to  know  what  has  become  of  it.  About  the  year 
1830,  I  purchased  some  white  mulberry  seed  in  New  York,  which  I  sowed  in 
my  earden  in  Belchertown.  Among  the  seedlings  were  four  trees  of  unusual 
thrift,  and  larger  leaf  than  the  others,  one  of  which  was  removed  from  the 
nursery  into  the  street  in  front  of  my  house,  where  it  now  stands.  It  has  so 
large  a  leaf  a^^o  attract  the  attention  of  travellers,  especially  of  molberry  dealers. 
Last  winter  (1838-9),  a  mulberry  dealer  from  Connecticut,  who  had  seen  the 
tree  when  clothed  with  foliage,  asked  what  I  would  take  for  it.  I  stated  50 
dollars,  and  he  said  he  would  take  it.  I  afterwards  understood  that  he  sold 
it  for  about  150  dollars  to  another  dealer,  who*  within  the  last  three  weeks, 
told  me  ^that  he  had  sold  many  of  the  buds  at  one  dollar  each  ;  that  he  at- 
tempted to  start  the  buds  in  a  hot-house  last  winter,  but  none  vegetated  ,*  that 
in  tne  spring  he  inserted  some  buds  into  the  roots  of  the  white  mulberry 
stock  wnich  have  grown  7  fl.  this  season ;  that  the  leaves  are  larger  than  any 
multicaulis  leaf  to  be  found  in  his  vicinity ;  that  about  2500  buds  were  taken 
from  the  tree  the  last  winter  and  spring  ;  and  that  there  is  at  this  time  probably 
not  less  than  3500  equally  fair  and  good  buds  on  the  tree.  He  also  said,  he 
had  been  offered  for  the  tree  and  this  year's  product,  the  very  handsome  sum 
of  5000  dollars,  which  offer  he  denied." 

The  Mascal  Plant,  —  This  extraordinary  vegetable  production  (a  descrip- 
tion of  which  has  never  been  published)  is  only  to  be  found  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  its  tributary  streams,  north  west  of  the  Mexican  republic :  it  grows  spon- 
taneously on  the  most  barren  and  sterile  mountains  in  tnat  country,  and  is  as 
much  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food  by  the  Mexican  Indians  as  is  the  buffalo. 
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the  elk)  and  the  deer,  by  their  more  northern  neighbours.  The  mascal  grows 
in  the  shape  of  a  cabbage  head,  and  may  be  found  as  large  in  size  as  a  half 
barrel ;  it  is  thickly  covered  with  sharp  prickly  protuberances  to  the  length  of 
from  12  in.  to  18  in. ;  the  root  is  very  small ;  the  head  has  also  a  thick  cover- 
ing of  leaves,  much  resembling  in  shape  those  of  the  plantain  tree,  which  are 
very  juicy,  and,  when  prepared  for  eating  in  the  same  manner  as  the  head, 
afford  a  sweet  and  nutritious  beverage,  answering  every  purpose  to  allav  thirst. 

The  process  used  for  cooking  this  plant  is  very  singular,  yet,  if  digressed 
from  in  a  single  instance,  the  mascal  is  spoiled  and  rendered  unfit  for  use  ; 
it  consists  of  digging  a  hole  or  pit  in  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  4  or  5  feet, 
which  must  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  heated  rocks,  on  which  the  mascal  is  to 
be  placed  with  the  root  downward  ;  a  thick  coat  of  leaves  and  bushes  must  be 
thrown  over  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  over  all  of  which  is  to  be  laid  a  thin  coat 
of  dirt,  just  sufficient  to  prevent  the  heat  or  steam  from  escaping.  In  this 
situation  must  the  mascal  remain  (according  to  Indian  computation)  for  three 
days  and  three  nights,  when  it  may  be  taken  out,  and  will  be  found  p^ectly 
cooked,  and  most  delicious  food.  In  flavour  it  resembles  a  ripe  mellow  peach, 
each  succeeding  day  adding  to  its  good  qualities  ;  it  increases  in  excellence 
by  age.  On  this  plant  alone  do  the  Indians  subsist  for  months,  being  perfectly 
satisfied  with  their  food,  and  esteeming  it  above  all  other.  About  half  a  pound 
of  mascal  is  by  them  deemed  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger  for  a 
day,  and  is  always  carried  with  them  on  their  hunting  and  other  excursions. 
As  I  before  observed,  the  leaves  of  this  favoured  plant  contain  a  rich  and  de- 
lightful beverage,  altogether  forming  a  most  extraordinary  combination  of  food 
and  drink,  thus  affoniing  another  illustration  of  the  beneficence  of  a  kind 
Providence,  in  securing  even  to  the  wild  and  untutored  savage  a  luxury  which 
their  more  favoured  and  civilised  brethren  might  well  envy. 

I  have  seen  the  mascal  so  thick  in  some  places  as  to  form  an  almost  irope* 
netrable  forest  of  thorns,  as  formidable  in  appearance  as  would  be  the  same 
number  of  fflitterin^  spears,  covering  the  whole  expanse  of  country  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  see,  m  travelling  through  which  the  incautious  or  unwary  will 
be  reminded  by  a  gentle  stab,  of  the  necessity  there  is  to  have  a  care. 

I  may  also  mention  that  many  of  the  peasantry  of  the  states  of  Lonora 
and  Chihuahua,  bordering  on  this  country,  also  cultivate  the  mascal  in  their 
fields  and  gardens,  and,  I  have  been  informed,  distil  from  it  liquor,  which  is  said 
to  be  excellent,  and  not  inferior  to  the  best  Jamaica  rum.  {St,  Louit  (Mis' 
souri)  Argus,  August,  1839,  sent  by  J,  M,) 
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Mr.  Roobrs^s  Boiler  and  Mr,  Beaton's  J^emarks,  —  I  have  perused  with 
great  pleasure  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Rogers's  boiler  by  himself,  p.  132.,  and  the 
remarks  by  Mr.  Beaton,  p.  129.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  mode  of 
warming  must  finally  become  universal ;  and  that,  at  no  distant  period,  flues 
on  the  old  system  will  be  looked  on  much  in  the  same  light  as  the  fireplaces 
in  the  baronial  halls  of  our  ancestors,  in  some  of  which  we  are  told  a  jackass 
laden  with  wood  was  thrown,  the  chimney,  no  doubt,  being  wide  enough  to 
allow  the  said  ass  to  escape.  The  principal  object  of  the  present  notice  being 
to  correct  a  mistake  Mr.  Beaton  has  fallen  into,  and  to  suggest  a  mode  of 
correcting  it,  I  shall  commence  by  copying  that  part  of  his  article  which  con* 

tains  it. 

**  The  boiler  is  yet  susceptible  of  improvement.  In  its  present  form  it  is 
made  up  of  two  concentric  cones,  joined  at  top  and  bottom  by  flanges  suffi- 
ciently wide  to  leave  a  space  of  one  or  two  inches  between  them  for  the  water. 
The  fire  is  applied  in  the  inner  cone.  There  is  a  defect  in  the  outset,  which 
is  soon  detected  in  practice.  As  soon  as  the  fire  begins  to  burn  clear  in  the 
inner  cone;  the  heat  is  generated  faster  than  the  small  body  of  water  can 
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'  ' ' 

absorb  it,  and  steam  is  soon  produced.     There  is  a  small  pipe  fixed  in  the  top 

of  the  boiler,  with  a  steam  valve  to  guard  against  accidents.  By  close  atten- 
tion to  the  fuel  and  damper,  this  steam  might  be  avoided,  and  only  as  much 
heat  produced  as  could  be  absorbed  by  the  water ;  but  this  requires  too  ereat 
a  nicety  for  so  simple  an  apparatus.  Instead  of  having  the  inner  part  of  the 
boiler  a  cone,  let  us  have  it  more  of  a  cylindrical  form  ;  this  would  reduce 
the  size  of  the  fire  and  the  surface  to  be  heated,  and  it  would  increase  the 
space  for  the  water  in  the  same  ratio.  Probably  some  modification  of  this 
kind  would  simplify  the  working  of  the  boiler,  by  producing  no  more  heat  than 
is  absorbed  by  the  water.  At  any  rate,  we  must  get  rid  of  the  steam,  at  least 
till  the  water  in  all  the  pipes  is  heated  to  200°." 

The  misapprehension  Mr.  Beaton  appears  to  be  under  with  respect  to  the 
steam,  is  as  to  the  cause  of  its  generation.  This  does  not  proceed  from  the 
heat  being  generated  too  fast  for  its  absorption  by  the  water,  but  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a  vacuum  somewhere  either  in  the  boiler  or  pipes,  most  prolrably  in 
the  latter,  and  the  communication  between  the  hottest  and  coolest  parts  of 
the  water  intercepted.  In  order  to  correct  it,  he  must  contrive  to  nave  the 
whole  body  of  piping  completely  filled,  and  the  supply-tank  partly  full,  before 
he  lights  the  fire.  If  this  be  done,  the  effect  of  the  application  of  heat  is  to 
set  the  water  in  motion  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  fire,  causing  it  to 
circulate  through  all  its  extent,  until  it  is  returned  in  a  cooler  state  to  the 
boiler  to  undergo  successively  the  same  operation.  To  efiect  this,  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  air-cock,  if  there  is  one ;  if  not,  holes  must  be  drilled  in 
the  higher  parts  of  the  pipes  to  allow  the  air  to  escape,  and  the  water  to  show 
itself  running  out  of  the  orifice  ;  which  holes  any  blacksmith  can  drill,  and 
they  may  be  closed  by  simple  plugs.  In  order  to  have  the  .most  advantageous 
result,  the  water  ought  not  to  boil,  but  stop  short  of  that  degree  of  heat,  say 
200° ;  and,  to  make  this  most  excellent  apparatus  perfect,  the  manufacturer 
should  estimate  the  exact  quantity  of  pipe  each  size  will  heat  to  that  temper- 
ature. I  believe  it  would  be  better  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  steaming  the 
house  from  it,  but  that  a  simple  machine  should  be  made  for  the  purpose,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Beaton,  whose  idea  of  steaming  houses,  either  simply  or 
with  tobacco,  I  think  admirable,  and  most  easy  of  adoption,  possibly  by 
simpler  and  more  economical  means  than  even  that  which  he  recommends.  If, 
however,  it  be  thought  advisable  to  use  Rogers's  apparatus  for  that  purpose, 
care  should  be  taken  to  have  a  complete  stop-cock,  so  as  to  separate  the  pipes 
entirely  from  the  boiler  during  the  operation.  By  preventing  the  water  in  the~ 
pipes  u'om  being  heated  to  a  point  short  of  boiling,  little  waste  of  water  takes 
place,  and  the  tank  should  be  in  such  a  situation  that  it  may  always  insure  a 
supply  sufficient  to  keep  the  pipes  full. 

1  do  not  see  the  advantage  Mr.  Rogers  states,  of  having  the  pipes  very 
much  higher  than  the  boiler,  which  may  either  entail  a  necessity  ol  sinkinc 
the  boiler  deeper  than  is  convenient,  or  of  raising  the  pipes  above  the  ground 
level,  about  which  they  ought  to  lie,  and  always  at  the  outside  or  near  the 
point  of  the  greatest  cooling  surface.  I  should  think  one  foot,  his  minimum, 
quite  sufficient,  and  doubt  there  being  any  advantage  in  having  them  hisher. 
It  is  evident  there  must  be  a  maximum,  and  that  a  given  quantity  of  fuel,  how- 
ever applied,  can  only  heat  a  certain  quantity  of  water;  but  it  is  a  very  consi* 
derable  quantity,  witn  such  an  apparatus  as  this,  if  confined  as  here  stated, 
and  no  waste  allowed  by  generation  of  steam.  The  parties  alluded  to  by  Mr, 
Rogers,  instead  of  forcing  fire  upon  the  boiler,  had  better  have  increaseid  the 

auantity  of  piping,  and  consequently  the  radiation  of  heat.  If  any  part  be 
efective,  or  rather  if  the  air  be  confined  in  any  part  of  the  pipes,  it  will  be 
discovered  by  that  part  remaining  cool  when  the  water  short  of  it  in  the  cir- 
culation is  hot,  and  an  opening  should  be  immediately  made. 

Having  explained  the  mistake  on  which  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Beaton  ap- 

Eears  to  be  founded,  his  recommendation  of  an  alteration  in  the  form  of  the 
oiler  becomes  unnecessary.     In  fact,  the  cylindrical  form  would  be  worse 
than  the  present,  and  the  reverse  of  any  advantage  gained  by  the  adoption 
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of  it.  If  any  form  is  better,  it  is  the  inverted  cylinder,  and  its  being  made 
to  resemble  a  limekiln  in  form  :  this  may  be  worth  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Rogers  and  the  manu&cturer ;  but  I  suggest  it  with  diffidence,  doubting  whether 
the  theoretic  calculation  of  its  adrantage  would  be  followed  by  a  correspond- 
ing practical  result.  There  is  one  point  to  which  the  attention  of  the  manu- 
fiicturer  should  be  especially  called,  which  is  the  cleansing.  Mr.  Rogers 
states  that  the  boiler  can  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  there  is  a  valve  in  the  plan 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  it.  Both  these  advantages  ought  to  be  rendered 
as  perfect  as  possible  in  practice,  and  to  be  within  the  power  of  any  country 
workman  to  manage.  Were  thb  attained,  I  see  no  plan  likely  to  compete 
with  that  of  Mr.  Rogers  for  simplicity  and  facility  of  working,  on  a  small  or 
even  on  a  rather  large  scale.  I  snoula  like  to  see  .an  account  of  the  absolute 
quantity  of  water  a  15  or  18  inch  boiler  would  heat  to  200*^,  which  Mr.  Shewen 
could  easily  give  ;  and  I  agree  with  the  proposition  that  the  4-inch  pipe  is  the 
best  as  a  general  standard  of  reference  and  comparison.  —  fV.  JDarlingtorfi 
March  10.  1840. 

Mr»  Penn's  Mode  of  VeniUaHng,  ^c.  —  Why  did  you  not  mention  your 
own  experiments  on  heating  by  hot  air  ?  I  know  the  house  in  Dickson's  nur- 
sery at  JBdinburgh,  in  which  you  tried  these  experiments  |in  18041.  This 
house  is  standing  there  now,  or  rather  I  saw  it  there  in  1837.  Mr.  Rogers's 
pit  is  a  most  excellent  one,  and  is  just  as  useful  for  keeping  up  a  circulation  of 
cool  air  in  cold  pits  in  damp  weather,  as  for  circulating  not  air.  How  singular 
that  I  did  not  find  out  this  system  many  years  since,  when  I  used  to  lay  iron 
pipes  through  the  centre  of  bark  beds  in  Mr.  Knight's  manner,  to  get  out 
neat  from  the  centre  for  assisting  the  heating  of  the  house,  and  to  keep  down 
violent  bottom  heat.  I  had  one  end  of  the  pipe  out  through  the  brickwork  of 
the  tan  bed  at  the  level  of  the  path,  and  the  other  end  just  above  the  tan  at 
the  farthest  comer.  I  recollect  the  draught  of  air  going  in  at  the  lower  end 
would  put  out  a  candle  in  an  instant.  How  stupid  of  me  not  to  have  found 
out  Penn*8  system  by  this  simple  contrivance  I  I  think  you  might  notice  i!i 
the  Crordeneft  Maecame  how  easy  it  would  be  to  put  the  air  in  any  pine  stovq 
or  frame  in  circulation, '  by  passmg  two  small  tubes  diagonally  throush  the 
bark  bed ;  the  lower  end  to  be  level  with  the  path  at  each  comer  of  the  bed 
in  front,  and  the  pipes  to  come  out  or  rise  through  the  back  comers  of  the 
bed,  and  be  carried  up  near  to  the  glass.  —  2>.  Beaton.  Kingtbury,  March, 
1840. 

The  CoTuervaiory  at  ChaUworth,  (p.  103.)  —  I  received  your  note  of  7th 
January,  and  in  reply  I  will  take  its  separate  '*  counts,"  one  by  one. 
First,  then,  you  say, "  As  to  a  rood  of  glass  covering  a  rood  of  ground,  that 
is  impossible  if  any  slope  is  allowed ;  and  as  the  most  general  slope  for 
a  large  house  is,  or  o'ught  to  be,  not  very  far  from  45%  your  calculation 
will  be  considerably  far  from  the  tmth."  You  will  see  a  perch  of  glass 
roofing  a  perch  of  ground  ;  that  b,  a  perch  of  glass  lights,  heats,  &c.,  a 
corresponding  perch  of  plant-stage,  or  vine-trellis,  or  bark  bed  for  pines ;  in 
a  range  of  smidl  houses  glazed  in  wood,  near  the  north  wall  of  the  kitchen- 
garden  at  Syon.  [A  sketch  of  this  house  was  sent,  but  we  consider  it 
unnecessary  to  engrave  it,  as  the  description  given  below  answers  ever  pur- 
pose required  for  Mr.  Forsyth's  object.]  '*  The  general  slope  "  (to  use  your 
own  words)  **  ought  to  be  not  fiur  from  45^  :"  a  firuiting  pine-tiouse,  when 
thus  constructed,  and  with  upright  front  glass  (as  perhaps  you  will  say  it 
**  ought  to  have  "),  will  be  not  nr  from  bearing  the  following  proportions ; 
say  12  ft.  wide,  15  ft.  hi^h,  with  3  ft.  6  in.  of  upright  glass  in  front.  The 
leneth  of  glazed  work  m  the  cross  section  of  such  a  house  will  be  nearly 
soft.;  and  supposing  the  house  50  ft.  long,  it  will  contain  1000  ft.,  besides 
gable-ending  ;  and  supposing  this  good  old-fashioned  house  to  have  3  ft.  all 
round,  occupied  as  fire  ways  and  footways,  including  the  walls  of  the  bark 
bed,  it  will  leave  a  clear  pine  bed  only  6  n.  wide,  which  multiplied  by  50,  the 
length  of  the  house,  gives  300,  which  is  not  one  third,  but  as  3  to  10,  of  what 
I  am  prepared  to  show  can  be  got  by  the  following  arrangement :  -^ 
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Suppose,  then,  a  house  built,  the  angle  of  the  roof  of  which  is  not  45^, 
but  from  15°  to  20°,  or,  as  gardeners  generally  term  it,  1  ft.  rise  in  3  ft.  flat; 
and  having  a  bark  bed  nearly  parallel  with  the  roof,  and  at  the  distance 
under  it  of  say  4  ft.,  and  arranged  so  that,  should  light  pass  through  the  glass 
at  right  angles,  it  might  illuminate  all  the  bed  and  no  more,  oy  this  you 
will  see  that  I  mean  to  have  no  upright  glass  in  front,  and  no  wall  supporting 
the  ridge  of  the  roof.  I  see  just  as  much  reason  for  there  being  a  wall  to 
lean  a  hot-house  roof  against,  as  there  would  be  for  a  wall  to  support  the 
ridge  of  every  cottage  roof,  instead  of  tying  the  rafters  in  couples,  ana  making 
each  support  itself.  The  fireways  and  footways,  not  being  benefited  by 
light,  should  certainly  be  the  shades  in  the  picture,  and  be  roofed  with  a 
stronger  and  less  polished  material,  for  the  same  reasons  (for  you  are  deter- 
minea  to  eive  and  get  reasons  for  all  that  you  advance  or  accept)  that  the 
selvages  of  fine  cloth  are  made  of  a  coarser  wool  and  homelier  colour  than 
Aie  web ;  and  doubtless  this  is  done  for  the  sake  of  greater  strength  and 
cheapness,  and  to  enhance  the  brighter  qualities  of  the  web  by  a  powerfut^ 
contrast.  But  to  return  to  the  pine  house,  and  in  few  words  to  sum  np  all. 
The  pine  bed  will  thus  be  in  extent  perch  for  perch  with  the  glass  roof, 
and  therefore  will  contain,  by  the  former  calculation,  as  many  pine  plants  in 
a  house  12  ft.  wide  and  30  ft.  long,  as  the  ^ood  old-fashioned  house  will  hold 
in  100  ft.  lone,  and  the  same  12  ft.  in  width  ;  a  back  wall  to  support  the 
ridee  will  be  done  away  with,  and  the  pine-bed,  plant  stage,  vine  or  peach 
trellis,  &c.,  placed  parallel  with  the  glass  ;  all  the  firewavs  and  footways  will 
be  stowed  into  the  shaded  parts,  and  the  northern  boundary,  whether  it  form 
a  vaulted  aile  or  a  plain  opaque  roof,  never  allowed  to  make  a  less  angle  with 
the  class  roof  than  90°. 

I  have  one  reason  more  to  urge  in  favour  of  this  system  of  hot-house 
building,  and  that  is  one  that  is  seldom  if  ever  attended  to ;  I  mean  the 
deposition  of  damp  or  dew,  and  consequently  the  drip  of  water  on  plants 
and  people  from  the  inside  of  the  glass  of  a  hot-house  in  cold  weather.  In 
a  frosty  night  you  can  scrape  firom  the  inside  of  the  glass  this  frozen  dew, 
which,  when  thawed,  falls  like  heavy  rain.  I  have  o&n  observed  the  water 
running  down  the  insides  of  the  cast-iron  rafters  of  a  cool  green-house  in  the 
roomings;  and  comparing  these  with  wooden  rafters  under  similar  circum- 
stances, and  although  the  glass  in  both  cases  were  alike  moist,  the  iron  being 
such  an  excellent  conductor  of  heat  and  cold,  the  inner  surface  would  be 
found  nearly  as  cold  as  the  external  air,  and  consequently  dew  or  damp  waa 
deposited  in  abundance  on  its  cold  surface ;  whereas  the  wooden  rafters 
seemed  to  resist  heat,  cold,  and  dew.  Now,  applying  this  to  hot-house  build- 
ing, every  change  of  temperature,  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  the  hot-house, 
causes  the  deposition  of  more  or  less  dew ;  but  the  plastered  ceiling  of  the 
pathway  beneath  a  tiled  or  slated  roof  will  be  much  less  affected  by  changes 
m  the  temperature  than  the  glass  roof  will,  and  consequently  will  not  collect 
a  tithe  of  the  damp  to  drip  on  people  that  it  would.  I  was  very  much 
amused  once,  to  see  a  venerable  horticulturist  with  a  quantity  of  grapes  c;rown 
in  a  cool  ffreen-house,  which,  when  brought  into  a  warm  vinery  to  be  we^hed, 
quickly  changed  firom  a  jet  black  to  a  silvery  grey,  bv  the  deposition  of  dew 
upon  their  cold  surfaces,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  worthy  representa- 
tive of  the  old  school,  who  had  then  completed  half  a  century  in  tne  study 
and  practice  of  burdening,  and  could  never  account  for  this  unexpected 
metamorphosis.  But  this  will  be  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  when  I  tell 
you  that  an  early  edition  of  Maw€^t  Gardener,  wad  Don^t  Catalogue,  compnsed 
his  library  of  garden  literature.  Mawe's  Gardener,  if  I  recollect  aright,  was  an 
heir-loom  in  the  family,  but  Don^s  Catalogue  he  certainly  purchased  on  his 
own  account,  and  it  was  the  only  act  whereby  he  was  ever  known  to  patronise 
the  learned  in  a  business  that  had  brought  him  an  independent  fortune.  ^- 
Alexander  Forsyth.   Alton  Towers,  February  8.  1840. 

Skr  John  Rofnson^s  Plant  Case.  (p.  117.)  —  I  should  recommend  the  intro- 
duction of  an  alteration  which  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  making,  to  avoid 
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the  injury  done  to  the  flowers  by  the  fall  into  their  florets  of  the  heavy 
drops  of  warm  water  which  fall  from  the  surface  of  the  flat  horizontal  plate 
when  the  sun  is  bright  upon  it;  by  giving  to  the  roof  a  pitch  of  about  ]5% 
the  same  plate  which  now  forms  the  flat  ceiling  will,  when  cut  iengthwavs 
into  two,  admit  of  a  ridge  pole  or  astragal  of  sufficient  strength  to  carry  the 
plates  securely.  I  hope  the  little  work  you  mentioned  as  being  in  prepa* 
ration  by  Mr.  Ward  will  soon  appear.  I  find  that  Mr.  Maconochie  (son  of 
Lord  Meadowbank)  has  during  nearly  15  years  been  making  experiments  on 
plants  in  glass  cases,  and  has  at  present  plant  cases  and  their  contents  of 
nearly  that  standing;  he  is  ^ing  to  write  a  communication  on  the  subject 
to  be  read  to  the  Roynl  Society.  I  shall  not  fail  to  send  you  an  abstract,  of 
it.  — John  RobUon.  Edinburgh^  March  5.  1840. 

Braxthwmte*t  Kitchen-Range. — A  friend  has  handed  me  your  valuable  and 
extensively  circulated  Magazine  of  January  last,  in  which,  at  p.  40.,  you  have 
unintentionally  given  an  account  of  a  cooking  apparatus  exhibited  here, 
which  is  so  erroneous,  as  to  have  a  tendency  topre|udice  the  public  against 
its  adoption ;  the  account  bears  the  address  of  wlwild,  Hertford,  Dec.  1839. 
I  trust  you  will  kindly  make  a  counter  statement,  particularly  as  regards 
the  means  of  roasting  (the  extract  stating  *'  that  the  means  are  dispensed 
with,"  which  I  take  to  imply  that  the  apparatus  will  only  bake) ;  the  ovens 
are  Roasting  Overu,  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  described  in  your  No. 
for  December,  1839,  p.  727.,  differing  only  in  having  the  proceeds  of  com- 
bustion to  descend  and  pass  under  them,  before  going  into  the  chimney, 
instead  of  passing  directly  upwards ;  the  same  small  fir^  working  both  the  hot 
plate  and  boilers,  as  well  as  communicating  sufficient  heat  to  the  closets 
below,  before  its  exit.  The  chief  novelty  in  the  apparatus  is,  that  the  upper 
flues  and  sides  of  the  ovens  next  the  fire  are  coated  with  Stourbiidse  bncks, 
which  not  only  modify  and  mualise.the  heat,  but  retain  it ;  by  which  a  most 
important  saving  of  fuel  is  effected,  the  apparatus  being  capable  of  cooking 
more  than  double  the  quantity  that  any  range  of  its  size  can  do,  at  consider- 
ably less  expense  of  fuel,  as  well  as  being  more  cleanly  and  more  easily 
worked.  —  G.  M.  Braithwaite.   White  Lion  Court,  Comhill,  Feb.  26.  1840. 

V^lmus  fulva,  the  slippery  Elm,  Arb,  Brit,,  vol.  iii.  p.  1407. —  In  my  opinion, 
the  inner  bark  of  the  brandies  of  this  tree  ranks  as  the  first  demulcent  in  the 
American  materia  medica  ;  and,  as  long  since  as  the  year  1803, 1  proclaimed 
its  merits,  in  an  article  added  to  that  on  the  elm,  in  my  edition  of  Dr.  Wil- 
lich's  Domestic  Encyclopedia  (of  which  a  large  edition  was  sold),  and  also  in 
the  Philadelphia  Medical  Museum,  vol.  i.,  in  which  I  noticed  it  among  other  me- 
dicinal trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  the  United  States.  Since  that,  Uie  delight- 
ful mucilage  of  the  inner  bark  has  been  extensively  used,  in  cases  where 
a  powerful  emollient  was  required.  Nothing  can  equal  a  poultice  of  the 
pounded  bark  with  water,  to  bring  a  gunshot  wound  to  a  healthy  suppura- 
tion. The  Indians  taught  the  frontier  medical  men  this  secret,  and  they 
informed  the  United  States'  army  surgeons,  from  whom  I  acquired  the  know- 
ledge of  the  remedy  in  this  case.  In  dysentery  it  is  eminently  beneficial,  and 
operates  like  a  charm ;  and  yet,  with  the  most  ample  public  testimony  in  its 
favour,  the  editor  of  the  materia  medica  part  of  tne  American  Dispensatory 
speaks  slightingly  of  it ;  a  full  proof  that  he  has  had  no  experience  of  its  good 
qualities.  I  will  send  you  a  packet  of  the  powdered  bark,  that  you  may  try  it 
in  catarrhs  and  bowel  complaints,  as  a  poultice  to  hasten  the  maturation  of 
boils,  and  as  a  wash  in  inflamed  eyes. —  J,  Mease,  Philadelphia,  Nov,  1.  1839. 

PSptUus  grcETca.  —  In  the  Arb.  Brit.,  vol.  iii.  p.  1651.,  you  say  :  **  According 
to  the  Nouv,  Du  Hamel,  it  is  stated  by  some  to  be  a  native  of  I^orth  America, 
and  more  particularly  of  a  township  there  named  Athens."    There  are  eleven 

{>ost  towns  in  the  United  States  dignified  with  the  name  Athens,  and  doubt- 
ess  others,  with  several  townships  (as  I  know).  The  tree  may  have  ob- 
tained its  name  from  growing  abundantly  at  a  village  on  the  Mississippi  called 
Athens,  as  unlike  the  Athens  of  old  as  possible.  I  presume  this  tree  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Atlantic  States  from  the  West ;  but  when^  and  by  whom^  I  am 
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unable  to  say.  Thirty  years  since,  being  a  noTelty»  it  was  extensively  planted 
in  lawns  in  the  country,  and  in  cities;  but  has  for  some^ears  ceased  to  be  a 
iavourite,  owin?  to  the  brittleness  of  the  Umbs,  and  the  nuisance  of  the  cottony^ 
substance  discharged  from  the  bursting  catkins,  which  covered  passengers  in 
the  streets,  and  filled  the  chambers  in  dieir  vicinity,  if  the  windows  happened 
to  be  open  at  the  time.  The  limbs  also  grew  straggling  and  irregular. — 
J.  Mease.    PhUadeiphia,  Nov.  1.  1839. 


Art.  IV.     Kevo  Gardens. 


Since  the  appearance  of  our  article  on  Kew  Gardens  (p.  183.),  we  have 
received  a  number  of  communications  on  the  subject,  and  we  have  also  taken 
notice  of  what  has  passed  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  subject  was. 
brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  there 
elicited  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  government  that  there  was  no  intention  of 
destroying  the  gardens.  We  wish  we  could  state  something  equally  satis- 
^tory  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  in  future  to  be  kept  up,  and  this 
we  may  probably  be  enabled  to  do  at  no  distant  period. 

Among  other  letters  and  rumours  which  have  reached  us,  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing, which  we  consider  on  good  authority.  Mr.  R.  Gordon,  secretary  to 
the  Treasury,  stated  to  the  writer,  that,  **  in  consequence  of  the  very  unsatis- 
factory state  of  Rew  Gardens,  the  government,  some  time  ago,  directed  Dr. 
Lindley,  together  with  two  eminent  gardeners,  to  examine  and  report  upon 
them,  making  such  recommendations  as  occurred  to  them.  They  made  a  long 
leport,  o£fenng  many  suggestions,  which  would  have  involved  an  expense 
of  5000/.  or  6000/.  per  annum,  instead  of  1700/.  (1  think,  as  at  present). 
Mr.  Gordon  then,  on  his  own  responsibility,  witnout  consulting  the  go- 
vernment, begged  Dr.  Lindley  to  ascertain  whether,  if  the  Horticultimd 
Society  had  the  offer  of  the  gardens,  they  would  accept  it,  keeping  them  up  in 
conformity  with  the  recommendations  of  the  report,  and  allowing  free  access  to 
the  public.  This  enquiry  was  construed  by  Dr.  Lindley  as  a  definite  offer  on 
behalf  of  the  government,  and  thence  arises  the  misunderstanding  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Gordon  assures  me  that  nothing  will  be  done  at  present,  nor  at  any  time, 
without  full  opportunity  for  previous  enquirv  by  the  House  of  Commons." 

It  is  stated  m  another  communication,  tliat  Mr.  Hume  proposed,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  "  that  an  annual  grant  should  be  made  for  tne  support  of 
Kew  Gardens  as  a  national  establishment,  and  that  they  should  be  under  the 
management  of  trustees,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Bridsh  Museum."  This  plan 
seems  approved  of  by  most  of  our  correspondents ;  several  adding,  that  a 
national  botanic  garden  forms  an  essential  part  of  a  national  museum,  and 
they  refer  to  the  Museum  of  Paris  with  its  National  Garden,  &c.  Several 
writers  deprecate  the  idea  of  having  a  garden  director  to  Kew  ;  they  state 
that  two  eminent  professors  have  surecuiy  applied  for  it :  and  thev  strongly 
recommend  that  government  should  save  the  expense  of  a  general  director,  to 
whom  not  less  man  500/.  or  600/.  a  year  would  be  given,  besides  a  house, 
&c.,  bv  giving  the  general  management  of  the  garden  to  the  president  and 
council  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  with  a  paid  clerk  at  the  garden,  and  a  cu- 
rator ;  recommending  for  the  latter  the  present  botanic  gardener,  Mr.  Smith. 
We  have  received  various  other  suggestions,  some  of  them  contradictoi^  to 
the  above :  such,  for  example,  as  one  which  states  that  the  plants  in  Kew 
(hardens  were  offered  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Societv,  of  the  Inner  Circle, 
Regent's  Park,  about  three  months  since,  bv  the  Earl  of  Surrey.  Mr.  Iliff, 
an  eminent  botanist  and  patron  of  horticulture, '  states  (^Lambeth  Argus  for 
Feb.  29.,  p.  69.)  "  that  petitions  from  the  Royal  South  London  Floricultural 
and  other  Societies  are  tn  forwardness,  to  urge  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to 
place  Kew  Gardens  on  a  firmer  foundation,  rather  than  to  allow  so  base  a 
destruction  as  has  been  contemplated." 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Descriptive  Notices  of  select  Suburban  Residences ^  xvith 
Remarks  on  each  ;  intended  to  illustrate  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Landscape-Gardening*    By  the  Conductor. 

Ko.  15.    KiNosBURY>  THE  Rbsidencb  OP  Thomas  Harris,  Esu. 

Kingsbury^  which  is  situated  on  the  Edgeware  Road,  near  the 
Village  of  that  name,  may  be  described  as  a  grass  farm,  the 
grounds  of  which  have  been  ornamented  by  plantations  of  select 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  house  enlarged  by  additional  rooms* 
To  one  of  these  rooms  a  large  conservatory  is  attached,  and 
with  this  conservatory  is  connected  a  series  of  green-houses  and 
hot-houses,  containing,  as  is  well  known,  one  of  the  finest  col- 
lections of  plants  in  this  country,  managed  by  Mr.  Beaton,  one 
of  our  first  botanical  gardeners.  To  a  person  accustomed  to 
live  in  the  confined  limits  of  a  London  street  house,  it  is  a  great 
luxury  to  get  possession  of  a  group  of  farm  buildings,  where 
there  is  ample  room  to  make  additions  on  every  side.  The 
secret  of  enjoying  this  luxury  consists,  in  a  great  measure,  in 
adding,  rather  than  in  altering ;  because  it  may  be  laid  down  as 
a  fundamental  principle,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  get  all  the 
advantages  of  a  new  house  by  altering  an  old  one.  Any  old 
house,  however,  that  is  not  in  a  state  oi  decay,  may  be  rendered 
comfortable  and  commodious  (though  not  well  arranged)  by  ad- 
ditions. When  these  additions  are  made  under  the  direction 
of  an  architect  of  taste,  very  picturesque  effects  may  frequently 
be  produced :  but  there  are  not  many  architects,  of  the  old 
school,  at  least,  who  understand  how  this  is  to  be  managed ;  in 
short,  how  the  additions  to  an  inelegant  house  may  be  made 
elegant,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  group,  however  irregular,  ren- 
dered symmetrical.  This  is  not  the  place  for  going  into  details, 
but  we  shall  do  this  so  far  as  to  observe,  in  order  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  data  on  which  we  found  our  opinion, —  1.  that  no  object, 
either  in  nature  or  art,  can  be  truly  beautiful  that  is  not  sym- 
metrical ;  2.  that  there  is  a  regular  symmetry,  and  an  irregular 
symmetry,  and  that  all  picturesque  assemblages  belong  to  the 
latter  class ;  S.  that  every  symmetrical  object  consists  of  three 

parts,  the  centre  or  axis,  and  the  sides ;  and,  4.  that  in  assem- 
1840.    May.  r 
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blages  of  low  buildings,  such  as  those  of  a  farm-house  and 
offices,  where  the  sides  are  given  and  the  axis  is  wanting,  it  may 
bt  supplied  by  nn  Italian  or  other  tower,  campanile,  or  clock 

turret. 

For  nn  irregular  assemblage  of  ofc^cts  to  be  rendered  sym- 
metrical, it  is  not  necessary  that  the  tower  or  other  object  which 
forms  the  axis  should  be  in  the  centre :  on  the  contrary,  it  will 
generally  effect  the  intended  purpose  better  if  placed  somewhat 
on  one  side ;  because,  in  tiiat  case,  the  idea  of  r^ular  symmetry 
is  not  raised  up  in  the  mind.  The  spectator  does  not  think  of 
comparing  one  side  with  the  other,  to  see  if  they  agree  in  form 
as  well  as  in  general  bulk,  but  he  looks  to  see  whether  the  one 
side  is  balanced  by  the  other,  either  by  bulk,  by  height,  or  by 
distance.  Suppose,  for  example,  a  group,  in  which,  close  by 
the  left  of  the  axis,  there  are  a  number  of  high  buildings 
crowded  together,  and  but  very  few  buildings  on  the  right,  and 
those  quite  low :  in  what  manner  is  this  group  to  be  rendered 
symmetrical  ?  By  the  extension  of  the  low  buildings,  on  the 
right,  so  far  as  to  produce  by  extension  on  that  side,  what  is 
produced  by  bulk  and  compactness  on  the  other.  Whatever  is 
symmetrical,  must  have  a  decided  axis  of  symmetry;  either 
obvious,  as  when  a  tower  rises  from  a  strag^ing  mass  of  low 
buildings ;  or  disguised,  as  when  the  buildings  of  a  group  arrange 
themselves  so  as  to  be  included  within  a  pyramidal  or  conical 
outline.  An  axis  can  frequently  be  given  to  a  group  of  trees 
and  buildings  by  tall  narrow  trees,  such  as  tiie  Lombardy 
poplar ;  but,  in  such  cases,  the  buildings  can  never  form  the 
main  feature  in  the  landscape.  These  remarks  are  intended  to 
hint  at  the  proper  mode  of  making  the  most  of  old  houses  in 
the  country,  which,  from  extensive  experience  and  observation^ 
we  can  assert  ought  seldom  or  never  to  be  altered  within,  though 
they  may  generally  be  added  to  without,  to  an  unlimited  extent. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  article  being  in  great  part  written 
by  the  gentleman  who  accompanied  us  through  the  houses  at 
Kingsbury,  we  shall  place  it  in  inverted  commas. 

^'  March  25.  —  The  plants  here  are  looking  as  well  as  can  be 
expected,  after  such  a  long,  sunless,  damp  winter.  Frosty 
winters  are  always  better  for  house  plants,  and  for  all  kinds  of 
€arly  forcing,  than  mild  winters,  like  the  last,  without  sun.    The 

Sreater  portion  of  the  camellias  at  Kingsbury  were  forced  last 
fay,  in  order  to  finish  their  growth,  and  set  their  buds.  They 
were  kept  in  the  house  all  the  summer,  and  began  flowering 
about  the  beginning  of  December ;  and  they  are  now  past  their 
best.  A  few  that  were  not  forced,  and  were  out  of  doors  all 
summer,  and  in  cold  frames  during  winter,  are  brought  into  the 
camellia-'house  in  succession,  from  the  end  of  January  till  April. 
These  carry  on  the  blooming  season  till  May.     In  a  large  oal* 
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lection  of  diis  popular  shrub^  many  are  annually  to  be  found 
with  few  or  no  blossom  buds>  especially  when  young,  and  in  a 
vigorous  state  of  health.  These  are  selected  here,  and  put  in 
among  the  stove  plants  early  in  March :  their  new  growth  is 
finished  in  six  weeks ;  and,  by  the  end  of  May,  they  have  set 
their  blossom  buds.  These  plants  are  kept  m  doors  all  the 
summer,  and  come  into  flower  in  October  and  November ;  thus 
keeping  up  a  constant  bloom  for  six  months.  They  are  found 
to  be  as  accommodating  in  the  stove  as  ferns,  living  and  thriving 
well  under  the  shade  of  other  plants ;  and,  like  the  vine,  and 
some  other  excitable  plants,  they  are  found  to  vegetate  early 
next  season. 

*^  The  old  white  camellia,  the  fimbriata.  Lady  Hume's,  and 
imbricata,  are  well  known  to  be  the  finest-shaped  flowers  in  this 
genus,  which  is  now  composed  of  nearly  400  varieties  and 
species.  Of  all  the  new  varieties,  Mr.  Beaton  thinks  the  im-'- 
bricata  61  ba  is  the  most  perfect  flower ;  he  even  says  tha(  it  is 
often  more  perfect  than  the  double  white,  with  occasional  broad 
stripes  of  red  in  some  of  the  petals,  like  a  fine  carnation.  The 
King  is  a  variety  much  praised  lately  ;  it  is  in  the  shape  of 
jpesoniiefldra  alba,  and  mottled  like  Gray's  Invincible ;  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Beaton,  only  a  third-rate  flower.  Trium- 
phans  is  a  noble  flower,  bursting  out  in.  the  centre  like  the  old 
cabbage  rose,  and  something  near  the  same  colour,  with  pure 
white  blotches.  This  variety,  like  Woods//  and  a  few  others, 
requires  more  heat  to  expand  its  blossoms  than  is  usually  safe 
for  the  others ;  and  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  the  warmest  end 
of  the  house.  Donklaen*  and  tricolor  are  great  favourites 
here :  several  plants  of  each  of  them  are  now  finely  in  bloom, 
with  many  others  of  the  newer  sorts. 

^*  The  corrseas,  which  are  great  favourites  with  Mr.  Harris, 
are  in  bloom  from  September  to  June,  by  being  forced  at  dif* 
ferent  times  to  make  their  young  growth  in  the  same  way  as  the 
camellias ;  and  the  Chinese  azaleas  are  just  ready  to  expand  their 
flowers  under  similar  treatment* 

**  One  feature  in  the  management  of  the  climbers  for  the  con* 
aervatory  deserves  particular  notice.  The  orchidaceous  house  is 
at  the  back  of  the  conservatory.  The  Combr^tum  purpi^reum, 
one  of  the  very  finest  of  stove  climbers,  and  others,  are  planted 
out  in  the  borders  of  the  orchidaceous  house,  and  in  the  summer 
time  their  shoots  are  introduced  into  the  conservatory  through 
holes  in  the  top  of  the  back  wall,  and  trained  over  the  rafters, 
where  they  flower  all  the  summer,  and  are  pruned  close  and 
taken  back  into  the  orchidaceous  house  for  the  winter.  Mr. 
Herbert  wrote  to  Mr.  Beaton  lately,  to  say  that  he  adopted 
this  system  at  Spo£Porth  with  complete  success,  and  that  he  kept 
the  top  of  the  Combr^tum  purpureum  in  the  conservatory  last 
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winter,  and,  though  very  near  the  glass,  it  was  not  hi  the  least 
hurt  by  the  frost.  Beaum6nt/a  grandiflora,  treated  in  this  way 
at  Kingsbury,  looks  now  as  well  as  if  it  were  in  the  hottest 
stove ;  and  Mr.  Beaton  thinks  this  long  rest  may  induce  it  to 
flower  next  summer.  It  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  most 
difficult  planCs  to  flower.  If  this  experiment  does  not  succeed^ 
Mr.  Beaton  intends  to  take  it  back  to  the  stove  for  the  growing 
season  the  following  summer,  and,  afler  making  its  growth,  he 
will  introduce  it  again  to  the  conservatory  to  winter.  If  this 
should  fail,  he  will  cut  it  away  altogether.  Mr.  Beaton  thinks 
all  the  stove  passion-flowers  might  be  flowered  in  the  conserva-* 
tory  or  green-house  on  the  same  principle;  but  the  beautiful 
P.  kermeslna,  for  this  purpose,  and  indeed  for  all  purposes, 
ought  to  be  inarched  on  some  of  the  stronger-growing  kinds. 
It  would  even  be  worth  while  to  inarch  it  on  any  hardy  passion-^ 
flower  already  in  the  conservatory,  the  head  being  introduced 
into  the  stove  for  the  winter.  A  plant  of  this  species  grafted  in 
one  of  the  stoves  on  the  £.  alata  covers  many  square  yards,  and 
has  not  been  without  blossoms  for  the  last  eighteen  months; 
and  in  summer  this  plant  is  covered  with  hundreds  of  blooms  at 
a  time.  Mr.  Beaton  thinks  Bign^nta  venusta  would  do  admir- 
ably treated  in  this  manner;  and  regrets  that  this,  and  such 
plants  as  AUam&nda  cathartica,  the  petreas,  Combr^tum  pur- 
piireum,  and  such  like  old  substantial  good  climbers,  should  be 
so  much  neglected,  to  make  room  for  others  which  have  only 
novelty  to  recommend  them.  He  also  regrets  the  present  rage 
for  collections^  when  selections  would  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
private  collectors  so  much  better.  But  to  return  to  climbers : 
the  half-hardy,  or  conservatory,  climbers  are  here  treated  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  stove  ones.  These  are  planted  out,  as  all 
climbers  ought  to  be,  in  the  front  border  of  the  conservatory ; 
and,  about  the  end  of  May,  are  taken  outside  through  a  pane  of 

Sriass  in  the  bottom  of  the  roof  sashes,  and  trained  outside  for 
bur  or  Ave  months,  to  make  room  for  the  introduction  of  the 
stove  climbers.  They  are  close  pruned  in  October  or  Novem-r 
ber,  and  taken  back  to  the  conservatory  for  wintering.  Tacsbnia 
pinnatistipula,  one  of  the  very  best  conservatory  climbers,  treated 
in  this  manner,  covers  a  great  space  in  a  short  time,  flowers 
abundantly  in  the  open  air  from  July  till  Christmas,  and  stands 
ten  degrees  of  frost  without  any  injury.  Mr.  Beaton  calls  this 
plant  one  of  Sweet's  fanciful  genera,  which,  he  says,  are  only 
genera  by  name,  not  by  nature. 

**  If  Mr.  Beaton  were  compelled  to  grow  only  three  kinds  of 
conservatory  climbers,  the  Tacsbnia  would  be  the  first  he  would 
choose ;  and  yet  it  is  hardly  to  be  seen  anywhere. 

**  The  new  Wistaria  from  Moreton  Bay,  of  which  Mr.  Beaton 
gave  an  account  in  the  preceding  Volume  (p.  400.),  is  growing 
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rapidly  in  the  conservatory,  and  in  the  coldest  end  of  the  green* 
house ;  but  the  one  planted  out  against  a  south  wall  died  this 
winter.  It  has  been  growing  in  the  green-house  all  the  winter, 
from  which  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  it  is  an  evergreen* 
It  will  not  flower  here  this  season ;  at  least,  it  shows  no  signs  of 
flowering  yet, 

*^  Among  the  stove  plants  are  many  large  specimens.  Two  fine 
plants  of  Ardisia  paniculata  are  now  in  full  bloom  ;  two  of  the 
finest  specimens  in  England  of  that  good  old  plant  J^tropha 
panduraefolia  are  just  beginning  to  show  their  splendid  flowers, 
and  wilt  be  in  flower  every  day  till  the  end  of  next  October* 
After  flowering,  this  plant  is  kept  perfectly  dry  for  three  months. 
It  seems  a  great  favourite  here :  we  observed  plants  of  it  in  all 
stages  of  growth,  from  6  in.  to  3  or  4  feet  high ;  some  as  stan- 
dards, others  as  dwarf  bushes.  Several  species  of  Theophr^st^ 
make  a  fine  appearance  at  this  time,  with  their  large  handsome 
foliage,  for  which  they  are  clyefly  grown,  /"nga  Harrisn  will 
soon  be  a  splendid  object ;  it  is  literally  covered,  from  top  to 
bottom,  with  blossom  buds :  it  belongs  to  the  deciduous  class  of 
shrubs,  casting  its  leaves  in  winter ;  and  the  flowers  and  young 
foliage  appear  at  the  same  time.  Another  valuable  plant  for 
private  collections,  Clerodendron/^hlombides,  has  been  in  flower 
here  since  April,  1839*  A  cut  specimen  of  it,  in  flower,  was 
exhibited  then  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  Rooms  in  Regent 
Street,  when  it  was  reported  to  be  nearly  as  sweet  as  a  jasmine* 
It  is  a  half-climbing  plant,  with  abundance  of  terminal  racemes 
of  flowers,  similar  to  those  of  C*  hastiltum,  with  neat  small 
foliage,  andy  what  is  strange  in  this  genus,  the  plant  is  never 
attacked  by  any  kind  of  insects*  It  delights  in  the  hottest  part 
of  the  stove*  It  was  among  the  last  lot  of  plants  sent  over  to 
this  country  by  the  late  Dr.  Carey,  and,  we  believe,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Herbert.  It  is  only  in  one  or  two  other  collec* 
tions,  to  which  Mr.  Harris  presented  it*  Speaking  of  Dr*  Carey, 
we  saw  here,  for  the  first  time,  that  fine  myrtaceous  plant  named 
after  him  by  Roxburgh.  It  is  something  in  the  way  of  Barring* 
tonm  speciosa,  but  deciduous.  The  genus  Careya  is  closely 
allied  to  Barrington/a  and  Gustavta.  These  three  plants,  with 
Magnoha,  are  noble  plants  to  commemorate  such  names  as 
Daines  Barrington,  Gustavus  the  Third  of  Sweden,  Dr.  Carey, 
and  Dr.  Magnol  of  Montpelier*  We  noticed  more  than  half  a 
dozen  fine  barringtonias,  ixoras  in  abundance,  a  fine  plant  of 
Brownea  grandiceps,  the  cow  tree  of  Humboldt,  and  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  Strelitzm  ^uncea  which  we  remember  to 
have  seen  anywhere.  In  the  green-house  are  some  good  speci- 
mens of  Boronm  serrulata  in  flower ;  also,  a  large  specimen  of 
Sc6tt/a  dent£lta,  several  heaths,  epacrises,  chorozemas,  eutaxias, 
and  such  like  plants ;  also,  a  large  /Rhododendron  altacler^nse 
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in  Full  bloom ;  and^  what  rather  surprised  us^  half  a  dozen  fine 
specimens  of  that  gay  and  very  scarce  plant  Lalag^  ornata,  a 
genus  of  which  only  one  more  species  is  known  to  botanists. 
Seeds  of  this  lalage  were  brought  over  from  Australia  to  Mr. 
Knight,  by  the  late  Mr.  Baxter,  in  1829;  and,  under  Mr. 
Knight's  superior  management,  it  was  flowered  in  1833  or  1834, 
and  afterwards  figured  in  the  Botanic  Register.  It  was  found  to  be 
so  difficult  to  propagate,  that  fears  were  entertained  of  its  being 
lost  to  the  country  altogether.  We  heard  nothinff  of  it  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  and  thought  it  was  really  lost  Mr. 
Beaton  tells  us  the  original  plant  is  still  in  the  Exotic  Nursery, 
where  plants  of  it  may  be  had,  and  also  at  Clapton,  and  probably 
in  some  other  nurseries. 

^*  Along  the  front  stage  in  the  green-house  we  noticed  a  collec- 
tion of  new  Australian  seedlings.  Some  of  these  were  raised 
here;  the  rest  is  the  cream  of  the  large  collection  raised  last 
year  in  the  Clapton  Nursery,  from  seeds  sent  to  Mr.  Low :  these 
were  received  in  exchange  for  a  beautiful  cornea,  raised  by 
Mr.  Beaton  at  Haffield.  (See  our  preceding  Volume,  p.  94.) 
This  corrcea  Mr.  Low  thinks  far  superior  to  any  of  the  new 
seedlings ;  and  we  believe  a  figure  of  it  will  soon  appear  in 
Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botamf*  There  are  many  other  cross 
seedlings  of  corrceas  and  other  plants  in  progress  here,  which^ 
as  soon  as  they  are  proved^  will  soon  find  their  way  into  other 
collections.  Mr.  Beaton  has  been  for  many  years  trying  to 
prove  Mr.  Knight's  theory  of  vegetable  superfistation,  and  pro* 
mises  (p.  161.)  to  send  us  an  account  of  his  failures.  But  he 
says,  on  reviewing  his  notes,  he  finds  the  action  of  the  pollen  in 
some  instances  so  very  different  from  what  it  is  generally  believed 
to  be,  that  he  shall  put  off  saying  anything  on  the  subject  till  he 
sees  how  far  this  difference  takes  place  in  different  genera  or  fa- 
milies. Our  readers  will  recollect  what  Mr.  Beaton  wrote  on  the 
crossing  of  fuchsias  in  a  former  volume.  We  here  saw  what 
Mr.  Beaton  calls  the  most  curious  cross  yet  obtained  among  the 
fuchsias :  it  is  a  seedling  from  F.  arbor^scens  fecundated  by  the 
pollen  of  F.  excorticata.  It  is  nearly  four  years  old,  and  has 
shown  no  disposition  to  flower.  Tlie  parent  plant  is  upwards  of 
12  ft.  high,  and  beautifully  branched.  Mr.  Beaton  dusted  many 
thousand  flowers  of  F.  arborescens  with  the  pollen  of  different 
fuchsias,  and  raised  many  thousand  seedlings  from  plants  so 
dusted  for  several  successive  years;  but  this  single  instance  is 
the  only  deviation  he  found  from  the  arborescens.  When  this 
cross  and  the  other  splendid  crosses  from  the  F.  fiilgens  will 
come  to  interbreed,  they  will  raise  the  character  of  this  favourite 
&mily  far  beyond  what  we  have  any  conception  of  now. 

^^  The  many  importations  of  orchidaceous  plants,  from  Mexico 
and  the  north-east  parts  of  South  America,  have  filled  the 
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orcbidaceous  bouse  here  to  su£K>cation«  Tbe  cuItivatioD  of  so 
wmny  newly  received  plants^  requiring  a  different  treatment  from 
established  plants,  prevented  Mr.  Beaton  from  following  out 
Mr.  Wailea's  suggestion  on  the  atmospheric  temperature  and 
moisture  in  the  orchidaceous  house..  He  highly  approves  of 
Mr.  Paxton's  mode  of  growing  Dendrobia,  and  other  similar 
plants.  Some  of  these  plants  here  begin  to  show  blossom  buds 
ui  a  week  or  ton  days  after  taking  them  into  the  orchidaceous 
house  from  their  winter  quarters.  Mr.  Beaton  maintains  that 
no  extensive  collection  of  this  order  can  be  kept  for  any  length 
of  time  in  a  fine  flowering  condition  without  the  use  of  two 
houses ;  the  second  house  to  be  kept  quite  dry  and  cool ;  and 
the  plants,  while  resting  here,  to  be  kept  exposed  to  the  full 
rays  of  the  sun.  There  are  many  new  and  undescribed  species 
h^,  particularly  among  the  Mexican  Orchidaceas. 

^^  The  Cacti  have  been  more  than  doubled  since  we  saw  them 
last  season,  and  many  of  the  specimens  are  not  to  be  equalled 
anywhere.  Mr.  Beaton  has  arranged  his  seedling  Cacti  on  a 
front  shelf,  in  sections,  just  to  our  taste ;  and  his  experience  has 
even  enabled  him  to  follow  out  this  plan  farther  than  science 
could  do.  He  places  all  bis  melon-shaped  Cacti,  which  require 
more  heat,  in  the  hottest  end  of  the  shelf.  Many  of  this  section^ 
in  a  young  state,  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  each  other 
but  by  a  practised  eye.  These  are  here  planted  out  on  this 
shelf,  on  a  layer  or  bed  of  sandy  compost  over  slabs  of  slate^ 
in  rows  across  the  bed ;  and,  where  each  kind  terminates,  a 
row  or  two  of  upright  seedling  cereuses,  which  require  strong 
heat,  are  placed  after  each  kind  of  melon-shaped  Cacti.  The 
seedlings  of  those  Mammillarise  found  in  the  low  hot  valleys  of 
the  tropics  follow  after  the  Melocacti  and  Echinocacti  seedlings ; 
and,  at  the  coldest  end  of  the  shelf,  they  finish  with  such  Mam* 
milUriae  as  are  found  on  the  hills  and  high  ridges,  and  require 
less  heat.  Altogether,  this  appears  to  us  the  most  interesting 
shelf  of  Cacti,  and  the  most  scientifically  arranged,  in  this 
country.  Here  is  the  largest  plant  of  JEuph6rbia  jacquini^^dra 
that  we  have  seen,  now  covered  with  its  rich  deep  orange  blos- 
soms: when  out  of  flower,  it  must  look  like  a  young  vigor- 
ous peach  tree ;  and,  being  trained  after  the  manner  of  peach 
trees,  the  illusion  is  heightened.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
splendour  of  jEuphorbia  spl^ndens  at  this  time,  just  beginning 
to  put  forth  its  new  leaves,  and  literally  in  one  mass  of  bloom. 
Several  large  specimens  are  here  now  in  this  state,  one  of  which 
is  perhaps  the  largest  in  the  country.  By  the  side  of  these 
stands  a  fine  specimen  of  £uph6rb/a  [j.]  Brion/,  a  nearly  allied 
sort,  smaller  than  the  preceding  in  all  its  parts,  ana  more 
fastigiate  in  habit.  Both  these  kinds  seed  freely,  especially 
towards  the  end  of  the  blooming  season  (July  and  August); 
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and,  notwithstanding  their  seeming  relationship,  Mr.  Beaton  has 
hitherto  failed  to  obtain  a  cross  between  them.  In  another 
house  we  noticed  a  standard  of  that  fine  old  plant  the  J5uph6rbfa 
phoenicea,  with  a  head  4  or  5  feet  in  diameter,  and  just  coming 
into  bloom.  There  is  also  a  good  stock  of  mesembrjanthemums, 
aloes,  and  the  common  epiphyllums,  in  another  house  appro- 
priated to  this  section  of  plants.  The  day  being  very  cold,  we 
did  not  see  much  of  the  plants  in  the  pits.  These  pits,  and 
some  of  the  houses,  are  heated  by  Rogers's  conical  boilers ;  and 
also  a  long  shed  in  the  farm-yard,  with  glass  sashes  in  front, 
where  rare  specimens  of  single  camellias,  acacias,  and  such- 
like plants  are  wintered,  to  be  turned  out  in  summer  into  the 
flower-garden,  and  other  convenient  places  round  the  house. 
The  subsoil  here  is  so  cold  and  damp,  that  it  is  found  necessary 
to  take  up  in  the  autumn  such  plants  as  Benthamf'a  fragifera, 
Oarrya  elliptica,  and  many  other  half-hardy  plants,  which  are 
kept  in  this  shed  conservatory  all  the  winter. 

<<  A  large  number  of  apple  and  pear  trees  were  planted  here 
this  spring.  The  pits  for  these  were  from  4  ft,  to  5  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  paved  with  common  slates,  their  edges  lapping 
over  each  other,  as  in  common  roofing.  Prepared  compost 
was  filled  over  these  slates  till  it  was  6  or  9  inches  above  the 
common  level  of  the  garden,  and  the  trees  planted  on  these 
round  hillocks,  and  nuilched  all  over  with  a  compost  of  rotten 
dung,  rotten  tan,  and  about  one  third  of  sifted  coal  ashes.  The 
trees  were  bought  at  Mr.  Forest's  nursery,  Kensington ;  and, 
though  Mr.  Forest  is  an  entire  stranger  to  Mr.  Beaton,  the 
latter  thinks  it  but  justice  to  say,  that  these  fruit  trees  were  the 
finest  he  ever  saw  coming  out  of  any  nursery  whatever. 

**  All  the  paths  in  the  houses  are  of  Welsh  slate,  half  an  inch 
thick,  which  is  found  far  cheaper  and  more  durable  than  stone 
pavements ;  besides,  there  is  no  dust  from  them  like  that  from 
stone  paths.  Many  of  the  shelves  are  also  of  this  slate;  but, 
for  this  purpose,  the  slate  ought  to  be  ribbed,  in  order  to  carry 
off  the  drainage  from  the  bottom  of  the  pots  more  effectually, 
-and  to  be  drilled  with  small  holes  to  let  through  the  wet  from 
the  furrows  formed  by  the  ribbing.  In  one  division  of  a  range 
of  low  houses  are  some  fine  pine-apple  plants,  which  never^had 
any  bottom  heat,  and  nothing  can  exceed  their  vigour  and 
healthy  appearance.  They  are  plunged  in  old  tan,  and  an. 
empty  pot  placed,  mouth  upwards,  under  each  pine  pot.  The 
water  from  the  pine  pot  passes  down  freely  into  this  pot,  and 
the  worms  are  never  found  to  get  into  the  pine  pot.  If  the 
lower  pot  were  placed  bottom  upwards,  the  drainage  from  the 
pine-pot  would  not  be  complete,  nor  the  worms  kept  back. 
When  bottom  heat  is  used  for  pines  or  other  plants,  this  is 
always  a  safe  mode  to  guard  against  too  strong  bottom  heat. 
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Indeed,  Mr.  Beaton  thinks  that  no  pot  should  be  plunged  in 
way  cold  or  hot  medium,  in  or  out  of  doors,  without  first  taking 
the  precaation  to  place  an  empty  pot  under  each  pot;  and  the 
only  thing  to  be  attended  to  is,  to  have  the  mouth  of  the  lower 
pot  a  little  narrower  than  the  bottom  of  the  pot  to  be  placed 
over  it.  This  plan  was  shown  and  first  recommended  to  Mr. 
Beaton  by  Mr.  Thomson,  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
one  of  the  most  scientific  gardeners  with  whom  Mr.  Beaton  is 
acquainted." 


Art.  II.  Notice  of  the  Plants  which  grow  in  the  open  Air  in  the 
Borromean  Islands  (_Isola  Bella  and  Isola  Madre)  in  the  Logo 
Maggiore.     By  Signer  Giusbpfb  Manbtti. 

Veoetatioh  in  these  two  islands  is  wonderful,  and  bespeaks 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  mildness  of  the  climate.  In 
summer  they  are  cooled  by  the  breezes  of  the  lake,  and  in  winter 
the  usual  temperature  ranges  from  zero  to  two  or  three  degrees 
below  it ;  or  if  it  is  sometimes  a  little  lower,  it  is  for  a  few 
minutes  at  twilight,  and  then  it  never  falls  so  low  as  6°  Reaum. 
In  Isola  Bella,  however,  which  is  nearer  the  mountains  than 
Isola  Madre,  the  temperature  falls  generally  h  degree  or  two 
lower,  according  to  the  prevalence  of  wind.  The  soil  is  cal- 
careous, containing  a  little  clay  (argilla)  and  mica,  which  gives 
it  a  shining  appearance  in  the  sun. 

The  trees  which  in  the  following  list  are  marked  with  an 
asterisk  grow  in  both  the  islands ;  and  those  not  marked,  only 
in  Isola  Madre. 

.Indicia  farnesiikna,  A.  acanthoc^rpa,  A.  latii^lia,  A.  longifSJia 
20  ft.  high,  A.  v^ra.  A'cer  oblongum.  Agapinthus  umbel- 
Ifttus,  A.  umli.  varieg^tus.  *Ag^ve  amerlcana,  *A.  amer.  plcta. 
Amar^llij  fbrmosissima.  .^nth^llis  Bdrba  Jovij.  Arauc^ria 
brasiliikna  Hft.  high,  diameter  of  the  head  10  ft;  A.  Cunning- 
liami't  14  ft.  high,  head  12  h.  in  diameter;  A.  exc^lsa  16  fl.  high, 
head  10 II.  in  diameter.  I  was  delighted  with  the  effect  of  these 
■three  plants ;  I  send  you  a  drawing  of  the  lost  species.     *A^r- 
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btitusi^ndrficbne;  ^.gla6ca?;  A.  proc^ra;  A.  lA>QdD  18  (thighs 
and  occupyinfi;  a  spnce  20  H.  in  diameter ;  A.  IPnedo  crlspiu ;  A, 
(7.  int^ritollus ;  A.  {]■  latir&itus.  *  AristotkMa  MdcqtU.  Asklea 
Sn^ica,  thirty  varieties.  Aaccliaris  Aalimir^lia,  B&nksta  Iatif6lia. 
Birberis  ^n^etrifblia.  Buddlen  globosa,  B.  jalviKf^is.  Callist^ 
uiondtrinus,  *C.  lanceoUtus,  C.  nncifoiius?,  "C.  sali}i;nusiibu^ 
C  riigul6sus.  Camellta  jap6nlca  atrorilbens  16  ft.  high,  C.  jap. 
pink  18  fl.  high,  C.  jap.  lubra  maxima,  12  ft.  high,  C.  Sat&nqua 
16  ft.  high,  and  various  other  varieties  of  C.  jap6nica  from  6  ft.  to 
12  ft.  high.  'Capparis  Bre^aia.  C^DOtbus  azdreus  14  ft.  high. 
CSreus  flagelliformjs.  Ceratinia  Siliqua.  •Cestrum  Pdrjai.  •Ci- 
neraria julatanif^lia.  *Clnnam6mum  Cdmjihora  50  ft.  high,  the 
stem  1ft.  in  circumference.  Cistus  ladaniferus.  Citrus  Aurantium, 
C  Li[n6num.  Cl^thra  arb&rea.  Coronilla  valentlna.  Cunning- 
hitmMz  sinensis  40  ft.  high,  head  20  ft.  in  diameter.  Cupressus 
austrilis,  C  passerinoides  (?  disticha  nutans  Arb.  Bn't.).  Cf- 
ciamen  p^rsicum.  Cycas  revolikta.  X)aphneh^brida,  Z>.  odorjtta, 
D.  varieg^ta,  D.  oleifolia.  Dahlias.  *Edwardsia  microph^lla. 
flseignus  arg^ntea  ?.  Embdthrium  ialicif&lium.  £rica  arbdrea 
12  ft.  high,  E.  capitata,  E.  mediterrilnea  ID  ft.  high,  E.  mul- 
tiflbra,  E.  poiytrichi  folia  12  ft.  high,  E.  spikria.  Eucalyptus  n6va 
species  16  ft.  high.  *£u6nymus  japonicus,  E.  jap.  (6\.  aiireis 
variegatis,  E.  jap.  fi>l.  argenteis  variegitcis.  FrejIioKi  specidsa 
(?  Boddlea  glab^rrima  iMis.),  Gnidia  simplex.  *Gord6nt(i  La- 
sianthuS]  *0.  pubescens.  Gor-  40 

teria  rlgens  {Gazania  rigeos). 
Gautth^rio  Sh&Uon.  Hakea 
^inilolia.  HalLertu  lucida.  Ju- 
niperus  bermudiitna,  J.  cap^n- 
sis.  Justicia  Adhatbda.  /xia 
fenestrata.  'jLaurus  n6bilis 
[mentioned  in  our  Volume  for 
1839,  as  being  62  ft.  10  in 
high,  and  of  which  fig.  40. 
i«  a  portrait  reduced  from  a 
drawing  kindly  sent  us  by 
Signor  Manetti.  The  remains 
of  ibe  letter  N  cut  on  the  bark 
of  this  tree  by  Napoleon  are 
9till  seen].  L.  indica,  L.  to- 
mentosa.    Leonbtis  Leonilrus. 

lieptosp^rmumambiouum,  L.  ^ 

SpeciosuDi,  L.tomeniosum.  Ia- 

E'lstrum  iucidum,  L,  nepal^nae. 
yttse'a    geminiflora    in   full 
flower,  last  year  ( 18S9)  the  scape  was  23  ft.  hig^.  Magnolia  fuseikta 
10  ft.  high,  the  space  occupied  by  the  branches  ia  1 0  ft.     Menin 
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sp^rmum  /aariiblium.  Mesembry^nthemum  a^ream,  M .  stell^tum. 
Jlfyrica  cordifolia*  Nandina  dom^stica.  NerW  undulata.  Nim 
rium  Ole&nder.  OHeaexc^lsa;  *0.  Fragrans  14  ft.  high,  and 
the  space  occupied  by  the  ramifications  12ft.  in  diacneter;  Ol 
sinensis,  I  think  this  is  a  variety  of  O.  fragrans  undull^ta* 
*0p6ntia  cochinillifera.  ^jFicus  indica.  Othdnna  cheirif&lia. 
*/^nax  acule&ta.  Petrophila  pulchelia.  Phdrmium  t^nax.  Pinua 
nepalensis,  *P.  paKistris  (austriilis)  30  ft  hiffh.  Pitt6sporum 
lobtra  16  ft.  high,  the  space  occupied  by  the  ramification  ia 
16  ft.  in  diameter.  Podocarpus  nuciferus.  Raphi61epis  indica, 
R.  rubra.  *22hodod^ndron  arb6reum,  and  thirty  yarieties.  R6«« 
chea  fidcata.  Salvia  odbilis,  ?  &  pulch^Ua.  TAea  Bahea,  T. 
viridis.  *^ibdrnum  sin^nse.  Y&cca  aloiSAia^  Y.  draconis,  Y. 
drac.  marginata.  21iimia  h6rrida.  Besides  these  plants  there  are 
beautiful  groves  of  Rhododendron  ponticum  and  maximum, 
with  an  infinity  of  varieties  of  azaleas,  andromedas,  and  kalmias. 
D&phne  collina,  Ci^thra  alnifolia^  Mah6n/a  ^uif&Iium,  M.  fas* 
cicularis,  M.  ripens.  Myrtles.  Ribes  sanguineum,  R.  sang, 
angiistum,  IL  sang,  malvaceum,  R.  speci^sum.  A  fine  Zaiirua 
caroliniiina  16  ft.  high.  A  Zj.  Sissq/ras  32  ft.  high,  and  the 
stem  I  ft.  3  in.  in  diameter,  being  the  finest  I  have  hitherto 
seen.  A  Magnolia  cordata  40  ft;,  high.  Quercus  Suber  24  ft, 
high.  Cedrus  Lib^i  80  ft;,  high,  and  2  ft.  diameter  in  the  stem, 
A  Photinia  serrulala  16ft.  high,  and  the  space  occupied  by  the 
branches  18ft*  In  the  flower  borders  are  cultivated  beautiful 
species  of  annual  and  perennial  plants  of  recent  introduction, 
such  as  Schizanthus,  Coll6mia,  ^ola  tricolor,  F,  grandifl6ra» 
Gilio,  Ipom6psis  ^legans,  Phl6x,  Galardm,  ^erb^na,  &c. ;  and 
more  than  130  varieties  of  Chrysanthemum,  all  obtained  by  the 
diligence  of  that  excellent  gardener  Renato  Rovelli,  who  knows 
so  well  how  to  second  his  illustrious  master.  Count  Vitaliano 
Borromeo,  ia  the  love  of  botany,  who  spares  no  expense  to  em- 
bellish and  enrich  his  two  fine  estates  with  rare  plants. 
Monza^  near  Milan^  March  1 9.  1 840. 


Art.  III.   S9me  Thought*  on  the  Effect  of  Shadotos  in  Garden  Seenery* 

By  R.  W.  F. 

When  the  broad  shadows  of  full-foliaged  trees  fiill  upon  a 
rising  ground,  the  extent  of  the  ground  is  apparently  increased ; 
for  example,  in  the  view  of  the  long  walk  at  Windsor,  as  given 
in  Heath's  Picturesque  Annual  for  1840. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  when  looking  np  ati  avenue* 
even  one  which  only  slightly  rose  to  the  entrance  of  the  house, 
that  the  distance  between  the  spot  on  which  I  was  standing  and 
the  entrance  seemed  to  be  increased  by  the  shadows  of  the  trees 
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which  fell  athwart  the  road  or  path.  To  those  who  have  been 
in  forests,  or  have  seen  accurate  delineations  of  them  from 
nature,  the  alternations  of  light  and  shade  in  irregular  masses 
is,  I  think,  well  known  to  augment  to  the  eye  (for  I  think  it  after 
all  a  deception)  the  actual  distance  of  objects  situated  on  the 
horizon.  This  appears  well  known  to  artists,  who  certain! v 
employ  a  breadth  of  light  or  shade  in  their  paintings  which 
imparts  the  appearance  of  extent  to  the  view  portrayed  ;  or  at 
least  mainly  contributes  to  the  production  of  such  an  effect.  At 
the  same  time,  detached  shadows  render  the  picture  *^  spotty,'' 
and  less  extensive. 

I  shall,  however,  probably  be  told  that  a  continuous  line  gives 
a  greater  idea  of  length,  than  one  which  is  broken  by  any  object 
or  objects  as  shadows ;  and  that  a  lady  who  wears  a  gown  with  a 
striped  pattern  lengthwise  will  look  taller  than  if  the  pattern 
were  made  to  go  crosswise  or  round  the  person.  But  I  believe 
that  the  eye  rests  upon  each  shadow,  lingers  upon  each  in  going 
round  it  or  tracing  its  outline,  and  consequently  does  not  so 
soon  reach  the  horizon ;  the  idea  of  extent  being  created  by 
the  time  occupied  by  the  eye  in  going  over  the  whole. 

What  I  state  is,  I  think,  most  applicable  to  length :  so,  in  a 
glen^  for  instance,  dark  masses  of  shade  alternating  with  the  rich 
glow  of  a  sunset  give,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  a  greater  extent 
of  scenery,  as  it  were,  to  the  eye.  Remove  the  bounding 
objects,  the  hills,  and  I  think  this  effect  will  be  materially  di- 
minished. I  think  also  that  this  appearance  of  increase  of  surface 
is  somewhat  more  evident  in  positions  where  the  eye  has  to  be 
elevated  a  little  to  gain  the  horizon.  Need  I  allude  to  a  similar 
effect  produced  on  scenery  by  the  lengthening  shades  of 
evening :  — 

"  M^joresque  cadunt  altis  de  mondbus  umbrse." 

Virgil.  Ed,  1.  ver.  84* 

The  lofty  mountains  throw  a  larger  shade. 
Watford,  March,  1840. 


Art.  IV.    On  the  Preferencefor  Scotch  Gardeners.   By  J.  Wightok, 
Gardener  to  the  &rl  of  Stafford,  Cossey  Hall. 

Scotch  gardeners  are  often  preferred  in  England,  as  if  they 
had  a  better  knowledge  of  their  profession  than  English  gar- 
deners. As  gardening  is  certainly  as  well  understood  in  Eng* 
gland  as  it  is  in  Scotland,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  enquire  into 
the  caujse  of  this  preference ;  and  also  the  reason  why  so  few 
young  men  in  England,  after  serving  a  regular  apprenticeship 
as  gardeners,  ever  arrive  at  the  head  of  their  profession*  They 
remain  only  a  step  above  a  common  labourer,  and  seldom  re-* 
[Hove  from  the  place  of  their  birth ;  while  most  young  men  who 
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learn  gardening  in  Scotland  become  in  time  head  gardeners, 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  Various  reasons  are  assigned  why 
the  preference  is  given  in  England  to  Scotch  gardeners :  one  is, 
that  they  are  usually  better  educated ;  another,  that  the  greater 
coldness  and  changeableness  of  the  climate  of  Scotland  obliges 
the  gardener  to  take  greater  care  and  pay  more  attention,  which 
renders  him  more  skilful  in  his  business ;  another  cause  assigned 
is,  that  Scotchmen  are  generally  a  more  steady  and  calculating 
race.  However  well  founded  these  reasons  may  appear,  they 
are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  decided  preference  given 
to  the  Scotch  gardener.  Education  can  do  but  little  where  there 
is  deficiency  of  natural  abilities ;  and,  though  Scotland  is  colder 
than  England,  the  English  gardener  has  quite  enough  of  cold- 
ness and  variableness  of  climate  to  call  forth  his  energies.  If  the 
Scotch  are  more  cool  and  calculating,  they  must  acquire  those 
habits  by  early  training. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Poor  Law  system  in  England  has  had 
the  greatest  share  in  producing  the  superiority  of  the  Scotch  over 
the  English  gardener.  It  mainly  depends  on  the  difference  of 
training,  when  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  his  business.  In 
England,  the  mansion  and  gardens  of  the  wealthy  are  more 
frequently  situated  adjoining  a  populous  village;  the  proprie* 
tor,  in  consequence,  oflen  finds  his  property  burdened  by  too 
many  labourers.  When  his  gardener  wants  an  apprentice,  his 
employer  obliges  him  to  take  one  who  belongs  to  the  parish ; 
as  he  cannot  think  of  employing  strangers.  The  young  man 
chosen  begins  with  the  honest  intention  of  becoming  a  gar* 
dener,  and  has  at  first,  probably,  an  anxious  wish  to  learn. 
But  this  too  oflen  cools,  from  associating  with  others  of  hi$ 
native  place,  who  are  not  gardeners. 

His  attention  is  much  taken  off  by  such  connexions,  and  he 
is  less  disposed  to  give  his  mind  wholly  to  gardening,  if  his  pa- 
rents are,  as  it  usually  happens,  of  the  agricultural  class ;  because 
he  shares  in  their  ideas  and  feelings,  and  especially  in  the 
notion  that  he  must  be  employed,  because  he  belongs  to  the 
parish.  If,  however,  he  escapes  these  evils,  when  the  time  of 
his  apprenticeship  is  expired,  he  finds  it  difiicult  to  procure  a 
situation  as  under  gardener,  on  the  same  principle  that  caused 
him  to  be  chosen  for  an  apprentice,  namely,  his  not  belonging 
to  the  new  parish  where  he  makes  application.  This  forms  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  young  gardeners,  and  is 
the  greatest  cause  why  so  many  never  remove  from  their  native 
place.  Seeing  the  di£Bculty  of  procuring  a  situation  elsewhere^ 
they  grow  indifTerent  about  advancement,  and  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  becoming  master  gardeners ;  afler  a  time  they  marry, 
and  settle  down  for  life  in  the  place  where  they  were  appren- 
ticed. 
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In  Scotland,  the  residences  of  the  wealthy  are  less  frequently 
situated  near  a  populous  village ;  and  the  proprietor  does  not 
find  his  property  overburthened  with  labourers.  He  often  leaves 
his  gardener  to  choose  his  own  apprentices ;  as  it  matters  no- 
thing whether  he  employs  a  native  or  a  stranger,  there  being  no 
Law  of  Settlement  to  interfere  with  the  labourer's  independence. 
There  is  a  lodge  at  the  garden ;  and  the  apprentice  is  at  once 
placed  there,  to  live  with  the  under  gardener.  It  is  curious  that 
these  lodges  have  got  the  Gaelic  name  of  Bothies,  there  being  so 
few  Gaelic  words  in  the  Scotch  dialect.  Being  thus  thrown  from 
the  first  upon  his  own  resources,  which  are  slender  enough,  he 
learns  to  think  and  manage  for  himself.  He  has  thus  everv 
opportunity  of  learning  his  business  from  the  gardeners,  with 
whom  he  constantly  lives,  and  has  no  village  companions  to  di-* 
vert  his  attention.  At  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  he 
knows  that  he  must  seek  a  situation  as  a  journeyman  gardener 
elsewhere,  as  it  is  unusual  to  remain  in  the  same  place.  This 
cuts  the  taproot  of  his  connexions.  By  serving  in  various 
places  for  some  years  as  an  under  gardener,  he  acquires  sufii- 
cient  knowledge  to  take  the  situation  of  head  gardener  when- 
ever it  offers ;  and,  from  being  often  transplanted,  he  readily  takes 
root  in  any  clime,  though  he  always  retains  the  love  of  his  own 
country. 

Though  these  advantages  are  peculiar  to  the  Scotch  gardener, 
it  is  not  denied  that  there  are  many  good  English  gardeners. 
The  greater  number  of  gardeners  in  England,  however,  remain 
little  above  the  common  labourer,  in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of 
the  evil  operation  of  the  Law  of  Settlement ;  and,  though  this 
part  of  the  law  has  been  lately  abolished,  the  alteration  will  not 
soon  produce  an  effect  in  those  parts  which  are  thickly  inhabited. 
It  may  be  observed,  in  conclusion,  as  a  proof  that  there  is  no 
want  of  ability  in  the  English  gardeners,  that  those  young 
English  apprentices  who  are  trained  under  Scotch  gardeners  in 
England,  are  no  way  different  in  their  habits  and  fortunes  from 
those  who  are  apprenticed  under  English  head  gardeners. 

Ckfssey  Hall  Gardens^  January  21.  1639. 


Art.  v.     On  the  UtUilii/  of  Draining;  with  some  Methods  adapted 

for  various  Soils,    By  John  Fish. 

The  first  and  principal  improvement  of  wet  land  is  drain- 
ing, without  which  the  greatest  quantity  of  manure,  of  whatever 
description  it  may  be,  will  prove  inefiectual  towards  its  produc* 
tiveness. 

Soil  overchai^ed  with  moisture,  proceeding  from  the  water 
being  retained  by  a  stifi*  impervious  clay,  or  from  cold  springs. 
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which  are  freqaently  loaded  with  minerals  and  acidsi  not  enly 
proves  injarioos  to  vegetation,  but  al8o>  from  the  evaporation  of 
their  aqueous  particles,  tend  to  corrupt  the  atmosphere.  Some 
plants  require  a  greater,  and  some  a  less,  prof>ortion  of  water 
io  their  food.  Those  in  general  cultivation  are  of  the  latter 
description,  and  are  easily  injured  t^  an  excess  of  moisture. 
Hence  water  may  be  regarded  as  an  impediment  to  vegetation ; 
and  therefore  it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance,  to  consider  the 
most  proper  methods  of  conveying  it  off  all  soils  where  it  is 
fiuperabundant. 

No  regular  system  of  draining  can  be  given,  as  our  plans 
and  operations  must  be  regulated  by  the  circumstances  we  are 
placed  in ;  for  it  is  not  with  the  earth,  as  with  the  animal  body, 
whose  component  parts  form  a  regular  system,  and  whose  fluids 
circulate  in  known  channels.  The  circulating  fluids  in  the 
earth  are  conducted  by  circumstances  altogether  different,  and 
frequently  in  channels  the  most  complex  and  intricate ;  the  va^ 
riety  of  cases  may  be  said  to  be  innumerable,  no  two  pieces  of 
land  being  perfectly  alike. 

The  first  consideration  should  be  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
subsoil,  whether  it  is  of  a  retentive  nature  or  not ;  and  also  the 
surface  to  be  operated  upon,  even  or  uneven.  When  those 
principles  have  been  thoroughly  investigated  and  the  cause  made 
clearly  apparent,  the  operator  will  readily  see  that  no  general 
rule  can  be  applied  to  all  cases,  but  that  the  grand  and  leading 
feature  of  this,  as  well  as  of  most  of  our  opei'ations,  is  in  making 
them  subservient  to  the  end  in  view.  A  principal  point  is,  to 
ascertain  the  best  and  most  convenient  place  for  the  drains*  dis- 
charging their  water,  and  to  mark  out  the  lines  -before  the 
operation  commenoes.  In  drainings  of  every  description,  two 
considerations  should  constantly  be  kept  in  view ;  these  are,  drain- 
ing effectually,  and  at  the  least  expense.  These  should  be  the 
objects  of  all  who  engage  in  this  and  every  other  improvement, 
and  cannot  be  obtained  when  the  work  is  executed  without 
investigating  the  cause  from  which  the  wetness  proceeds,  as  is 
evidently  too  often  practised ;  and  proofs  are  not  wanting  to 
show  that  to  this  may  be  attributed  the  failures  we  so  often  see. 
Not  unfrequently  has  land  to  be  drained  a  second  time,  from 
the  operator  not  taking  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
nor  yet  the  cause  of  the  water. 

A  wet  soil  may  proceed  from  one  or  all  of  the  following 
causes :  —  an  undersoil  of  close  texture,  which  will  prevent  the 
surface-water  from  soaking  through  it ;  springs  bursting  out  of 
the  earth,  and  wanting  a  free  current;  and  frequently  low  ground 
becomes  saturated  with  water  from  the  high  grounds,  through 
veins  of  sand,  gravel,  or  fissures  of  rock ;  also  from  want  of 
a  sufficient  descent,  or  by  an  impervious  stratum  of  retentive  day* 
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The  soil,  the  subsoil,  and  the  base  impervious.  This  is  of 
rare  occurrence,  and  rather  difficult  to  remedy ;  as  in  this  case, 
rain-water  being  unable,  after  the  soil  is  saturated,  to  penetrate 
the  surface,  thus  precludes,  in  a  great  measure,  the  art  of 
draining.  As  our  operations  in  this  case  will  be  confined  to 
the  surface,  where  the  base  is  of  great  depth,  the  effects  of  this 
on  vegetation  are  soon  apparent ;  the  soil  having  been  saturated 
by  the  rains  of  winter,  and  expanded  by  frost,  and  its  fresh 
pores  probably  filled  with  dissolving  snow,  and  having  no  other 
means  of  discharging  its  supei*fluous  moisture  but  the  process 
of  evaporation,  its  efforts  are  checked,  and  its  power  of  vege- 
tation retarded. 

In  the  cultivation  it  is  difficult  to  work,  and  crc^ped  with 
uncertainty^  from  its  liability  to  close  upon  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  depriving  them  of  the  necessary  supply  of  air,  and  thus 
materially  injuring  their  growth.  This  description  of  soil  may 
be  remedied  considerably  by  rounding  it  in  ridges,  with  open 
interfurrows,  cross  drains,  and  ditches ;  thus  taking  off  the  super- 
fluous rain  or  surface  water,  and  conveying  it  to  some  desirable 
place. 

First,  I  shall  commence  with  covered  drains.  Their  dimen- 
sions will  depend  upon  their  depth,  the  quantity  of  water  they 
have,  or  may  be  wanted,  to  carry,  and  the  materials  they  are  filled 
with.  When  the  depth  does  not  exceed  5  ft.,  1  ft.  S  in.  wide  at 
the  top  will  be  sufficient ;  but,  when  deeper,  the  width  may  be 
increased  to  about  d  in.  for  every  foot  in  depth :  the  width  at 
the  bottom  to  be  also  attended  to ;  it  should  not  be  much  nar- 
rower than  the  top,  to  allow  of  building  a  substantial  drain ; 
if  this  is  not  attended  to,  unpleasant  results  may  follow.  "When 
the  bottom  is  made  (as  it  frequently  is)  much  narrower  than  the 
top,  the  stones  are  obliged  to  be  set  on  their  edges,  and  the 
covers  laid  on  them  in  an  insecure  state;  and  in  many  instances 
they  fall  down  before  the  drain  is  finished,  to  the  mortification  of 
the  operator,  by  which  springs  would  be  formed  in  the  driest 
part  of  the  ground. 

In  making  drains,  several  things  might  be  done  as  a  means 
of  facilitating  the  operation :  —  the  stones  to  be  laid  in  readiness 
for  commencing ;  the  excavating  and  the  making  to  go  hand  in 
hand,  for  fear  of  accidents,  such  as  the  soil  falling  in ;  great  care 
taken  that  the  bottom  of  the  drains  may  fall  with  a  regular 
descent,  in  order  that  the  water  may  run  from  one  end  to  the 
other  without  stagnation. 

When  the  bottom  is  soft,  it  should  be  laid  with  flag-stones» 
to  prevent  the  materials  from  sinking ;  the  side  walls  should 
also  be  made  secure,  and  the  covers  strong,  packed  at  their  ends 
with  broken  stones ;  the  space  above,  in  strong  adhesive  soils, 
should  be  filled  with  stone  rubble,  within  1  ft.  at  least  of  the 
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top  surface  of  the  ground,  which  remaining  space  should  be 
filled  with  rough  porous  soil,  thus  rendering  it  a  fit  receptacle 
for  the  dispersion  of  water  from  bottom  to  top,  which  I  consider 
of  much  importance,  as  it  tends  to  drain  the  ground  much  more 
effectually.  Before  the  soil  is  put  in,  this  stonework  should  be 
covered  with  straw,  or,  what  is  better,  with  turf,  with  the  green 
side  downwards,  to  prevent  the  soil  from  subsiding  into  the 
crevices  among  the  stones* 

It  is  necessary  to  have  the  mouths  of  the  drains  well  built, 
and  secured  with  iron  gratings  sufBciently  close  to  prevent  the 
ingress  of  rats  and  other  vermin,  as  they  are  found  to  be  de- 
structive, when  burrowing  in  them ;  they  should  also  be  exa- 
mined, and  kept  in  proper  repair,  and  the  outlet  kept  sufficiently 
clear,  so  that  the  water  from  the  drains  may  run  away  freely, 
otherwise  it  will  remain  stagnant  in  them  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  soil. 

Attention  must  be  paid  that  they  are  not  carried  into  the 
outlet  at  right  angles ;  their  ends  should  be  turned  down  in  the 
direction  the  water  runs,  for  a  short  space  before  they  join  it. 
This  should  be  attended  to  in  all  cases  of  one  drain  discharg- 
ing itself  into  another,  as  it  prevents  the  water  in  the  outlets 
from  depositing  any  sediment  in  their  mouths,  which  would  be 
the  case  were  this  not  attended  to;  indeed,  it  often  happens  that 
drains  are  stopped,  and  rendered  useless,  from  this  precaution 
being  neglected. 

Ridge-tiles  may  be  advantageously  used  for  draining,  both  for 
removing  surface  and  under  water.  Spades  are  made  on  pur- 
pose for  digging  these  drains,  just  wide  enough  to  let  the  tiles  go 
easily  into  them.  The  tiles  should  be  well  burnt,  as  it  is  found 
by  experience  that  hard-burnt  tiles  will  last  longer  than  those 
that  are  not ;  and  should  be  laid  on  fiat  tiles,  or  soles,  as  they  are 
called,  of  the  same  texture,  to  prevent  them  from  sinking,  or 
otherwise  getting  out  of  place* 

By  proper  management,  I  consider  that  tiles  may  be  success- 
fully used  for  draining  to  any  depth,  and  at  far  less  expense 
than  stone;  however,  where  stone  is  in  abundance,  I  should 
recommend  it  to  be  used,  as  being  more  durable.  I  have  seen 
tiles  used  at  the  depth  of  4  ft.  filling  2  ft.  above  them  with 
loose  materials,  laying  another  course  upon  this,  and  filling 
up  as  before.  In  all  cases  where  they  are  used,  the  space  above 
them  should  be  filled,  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface,  with 
some  loose  porous  substance,  otherwise  they  will  not  have  the 
desired  effect,  namely,  drying  the  soil. 

Rubble  drains  are  well  adapted  for  removing  water  confined 
in  porous  soils  with  an  impervious  bottom,  and  from  an  alternate 
stratum  of  whatever  description  ;  the  depth  should  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  subsoil,  which  should  be 
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brought  to  within  1  ft.  of  the  top  surface,  and,  in  clayey  soils, 
the  remainder  filled  with  a  porous  earth :  they  are  attended  witii 
little  expense  where  stone  of  any  sort  can  be  procured. 

Wood  faggots,  &c.,  are  sometimes  used  for  draining;  but, 
from  their  liability  to  decay,  thus  destroying  the  drains  by  the 
process  of  decomposition,  they  cannot  be  recommended  as  per- 
manent, although  they  act  well  for  some  time. 

In  some  cases  ditches  are  preferable  to  covered  drains,  such 
as  bogs  or  moss  with  a  soft  bottom ;  for,  should  stones  be  used, 
from  their  liability  to  sink,  the  drain  would  be  rendered  useless. 
Their  depth  and  wideness  will  depend  upon  the  quantity  of 
water  they  have  to  carry,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  situation  : 
the  fall  should  be  such  that  the  water  may  run  off  without  stag- 
nation. In  digging  them,  the  earth  thrown  out  should  not 
remain  upon  the  sides,  bufr  be  removed  to  the  nearest  hollows : 
if  this  is  not  attended  to,  their  use  will  be  in  a  great  measure 
counteracted,  as  placing  it  upon  the  side  is  a  preventive  of  the 
surface  water  entering  the  drain ;  its  weight  will  also  have  a 
tendency  to  make  the  sides  give  way. 

Hollow  earth  drains  are  sometimes  used  with  good  results,  to 
collect  water  from  the  subsoil,  or  receive  rising  water  at  their 
base.  The  method  of  making  them  is  simply  this :  dig  them 
perpendicularly  to  the  desired  depth,  taking  out  the  last  spit  with 
a  spade  6  in.  narrower  than  the  other  part.  A  shoulder,  as  it 
were,  is  thus  left  on  each  side,  on  which  some  good  strong  sod3 
are  laid,  with  the  grass  side  downwards.  When  the  water 
lodges  in  a  stratum  of  loose  earth,  the  operative  part  of  the 
drain  should  be  lined  with  turf,  to  prevent  the  sides  from  falling 
in,  which  would  otherwise  choke  up  the  channel ;  the  joints  on 
each  side  to  be  left  sufficiently  open  to  permit  the  water  to  filter 
freely. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  department  of  rural  improvement  on 
which  so  much  money  has  been  expended  to  so  little  advantage 
as  on  draining.  And  why  ?  Because  the  work  is  often  carried 
on  without  at  all  considering  the  nature  or  cause  from  which  the 
water  proceeds.  One  drain,  judiciously  conducted,  may  be  as 
effectual  as  twenty  run  at  random  ;  and  it  is  the  case  with 
many  to  set  to  work  and  fill  the  ground  with  drains  in  all 
directions,  or  wherever  the  least  symptoms  of  moisture  appear, 
while  by  a  single  drain,  properly  directed  to  the  lodgement  of 
the  water  whose  ramifications  caused  those  symptoms,  the  entire 
site  might  have  been  effectually  laid  dry. 

I  have  seen  instances  of  this  kind,  and  shall  here  take  the 
liberty  of  mentioning  one,  which  occurred  at  the  Earl  of  Mans- 
field's, Scone  Palace,  Perthshire.  The  soil  was  of  a  soft  peaty 
nature,  with  a  subsoil  of  white  tenacious  clay,  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  deep; 
under  this  lay  a  stratum  of  a  sandy  nature,  which  contained  the 
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water.  The  first  attempt  proved  a  failure,  inasmuch  as  the 
drains  were  not  deep  enough  to  reach  the  source  from  which 
the  water  proceeded.  It  being  desirable  to  have  this  ground  in 
a  state  for  cultivation,  an  examination  took  place,  and  the  stra- 
tum found  which  contained  the  water ;  then  drains  were  made 
to  the  depth  required,  and  the  outlets  deepened  accordingly. 
This  answered  completely. 

Had  the  boring  auger  been  first  used  in  this  case,  it  would 
have  saved  the  expense  of  a  second  draining.  What  would  we 
think  of  the  miner,  in  search  of  mineral  and  fossil  substances, 
commencing  to  sink  his  pit  without  the  use  of  the  auger,  to 
ascertain  whether  what  he  wanted  was  there  or  not?  We 
should  be  inclined  to  say,  he  was  working  in  the  dark.  The 
borer  may  be  as  advantageously  used  for  finding  the  reservoirs 
and  channels  of  subterraneous  water,  which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  those  who  engage  in  the  draining  of  land. 

It  is  necessary  to  bore  in  several  places  in  order  to  obtain  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  various  lodgements  of  the  water, 
and  at  the  difierent  depths.  When  these  have  been  ascertained, 
the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  run  a  main  discharging  drain  in 
the  lowest  part  of  the  field  of  improvement,  and  to  a  sufficient 
depth  to  draw  ofi*  the  water  from  its  deepest  recess.  Sometimes 
this  will  be  sufiicient ;  if  not,  another  must  be  made  to  the  next 
deepest  water,  and  in  the  lowest  situation^  in  the  best  line  for 
a  fall. 

As  the  object  here,  as  well  as  from  springs,  is  the  carrying 
off  under,  not  surface,  water,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  fill  above 
the  drains  with  stone  rubble,  or  anything  of  that  nature.  When 
water  proceeds  from  springs^  the  same  method  as  detailed  above 
should  be  adopted ;  namely,  the  line  of  draining  them  should  be 
on  a  level  with  the  lowermost  springs,  thus  keeping  the  others 
in  a  great  measure  dry.  If  a  sufficient  outfall  cannot  be  com- 
manded to  carry  off  the  water,  a  well  may  be  sunk  a  little  below 
the  lowest  lodgement  of  water,  and  the  water  may  be  raised 
with  a  mill,  or  pump ;  thus  obtaining  by  art  what  nature  had 
not  accomplished.  This  is  never  attempted  unless  in  extra- 
ordinary cases,  as  the  expense  incurred  would  not  warrant  its 
adoption. 

The  quality  and  value  of  lands  depend  entirely  on  the  quality 

of  the  soils  of  which  they  are  composed.    If  these  are  sufiiciently 

absorbent  and  open  to  prevent  a  surcharge  at  the  feeding  fibres 

of  plants,  yet  sufficiently  retentive  of  moisture  to  prevent  the 

too  rapid  escape  of  rain-water  through  the  plant- feeding  system, 

the  land  is  of  superior  quality.     But  if,  vice  versd,  the  several 

strata  are  of  so  loose  a  texture  as  to  permit  the  rain-water  to 

pass  through  quickly,  without  being  in  a  sufficient  degree  arrested 

by  the  soil,  it  is  of  inferior  quality.     Therefore,  due  precaution 
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should  be  taken  before  commencing  an  undertaking  on  whicb^ 
in  a  great  measure,  the  success  of  every  branch  of  horticulture 
and  agriculture  depends ;  and,  therefore,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  every  circumstance  should  be  inves- 
tigated, for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  cause  from  which  this 
or  thav  proceeds.  That  some  land  may  be  over-drained,  I 
admit ;  but  this  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  a  remedy  soon  pre- 
sents itself;  that  is,  shutting  up  the  mouths  of  the  drains 
when  necessary,  and  thus  forcing  the  water  back  whence  it 
proceeded.  This  may  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
may  prove  beneficial  in  dry  seasons.  However,  I  consider  stag- 
nant water,  in  all  cases,  to  be  injurious  to  vegetation ;  and  plants 
can  neither  perspire  nor  luxuriate  when  saturated  with  this 
element.  Where  surface  soil  rests  on  a  subsoil  moderately 
porous,  both  will  hold  water  by  capillary  attraction,  and  what  is 
not  so  retained  will  sink  into  the  inferior  strata  by  its  own  gravity ; 
but,  when  the  subsoil  is  retentive,  it  will  resist  water,  and  ulti- 
mately by  accumulating  it  in  the  surface  soil,  cause  diseases 
which  are  detrimental,  and  would  soon  prove  fatal,  to  the  vege- 
table system. 

Erotic  Nursery^  Kin^s  Ready  April  4.  1840. 


Art.  VI.  Description  of  a  Transplanting  Machine  invented  by  James 
Kiddy  Gardener  to  Lord  Kinnaird^  Rossie  Priory  Gardens^  Perlh^ 
shire.     By  J.  Kidd. 

I  SEND  a  miniature  model  of  a  machine  which  I  lately  in- 
vented for  the  removal  of  large  shrubs,  and  which,  after  repeated 
experiments,  I  can  confidently  recommend  as  admirably  adapted 
for  that  purpose. 

[This  machine  may  be  described  as  a  gigantic  5-pronged  fork, 
mounted  on  a  pair  of  wheels  and  axle,  the  latter  serving  as  a 
fulcrum  for  lifting  up  the  tree  out  of  the  hole  formed  by  digging 
round  it,  and,  with  the  wheels,  facilitating  the  removal  of  the 
plant  to  the  place  of  its  destination.  The  length  of  the  axle 
between  the  wheels  is  2ft.;  the  axle  4  in.  deep,  and  2^  in. 
thick :  the  han.dle,  or  lever,  is  10  ft.  long,  mortised  into  the  axle ; 
it  is  6  in.  deep  and  3^  in.  thick :  the  prongs  are  2  ft.  long  and 
2^  in.  deep :  the  wheels  are  1  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter.  All  the  parts 
are  of  wood,  except  the  prongs,  which  ought  to  be  of  wrought 
iron,  and  firmly  fixed  into  the  axle  with  screw-nuts.  The 
handle,  or  lever,  has  two  iron  braces  to  fix  it  the  more  firmly  to 
the  axle;  and  at  the  extreme  end  it  has  an  iron  loop,  to  which  to 
attach  a  cord  for  pulling  it  down,  when  the  prongs  are  under 
the  ball  of  the  tree  to  be  lifted  up.] 

I  have  tried  the  power  of  this  machine  in  the  lifting  of  large 
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Portugal  and  common  laurels,  and  have  found  that,  by  its  as- 
sistance, the  same  number  of  hands  can  with  ease  perform  twice 
as  much  work  as  they  could  possibly  accomplish  in  the  ordinary 
way.  You  may  form  some  conception  of  its  powers  from  the 
fact,  that  by  its  means  four  men  can  lift  the  plants  as  fast  as  three 
can  make  pits  and  plant  them  again.  Another  advantage  attend- 
ing the  use  of  this  machine  is,  that  it  does  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  injure  the  roots ;  an  advantage  that  cannot  fail  to  be  ap- 
preciated by  every  practical  man,  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
the  old  system  of  pulling  the  plant  from  side  to  side,  in  order  to 
loosen  it  sufficiently  in  the  hole,  thereby  unavoidably  breaking 
and  cracking  the  roots.  By  means  of  this  machine,  also,  the 
ball  of  earth  is  in  most  instances  preserved  entire,  as  by  its 
strong  lever  power  the  whole  mass  can  be  raised  at  once.  In 
using  it,  the  plant  is  prepared  for  lifting  in  the  ordinary  way,  by 
tying  up  the  branches,  and  digging  round  the  ball  at  a  distance 
sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  tne  roots ;  the  chief  difficulty  I 
at  first  experienced  in  the  use  of  it  was  in  getting  it  introduced 
below  the  ball.  The  first  method  I  tried  for  the  accomplishment 
)f  this  object  was,  to  drive  it  in  with  two  wooden  mallets,  two 
men  standing  one  on  each  side  for  the  purpose  of  using  them ; 
but  I  afterwards  found  that  I  could  more  easily  insert  it  by  means 
of  two  levers  held  in  a  sloping  direction,  close  to  the  axle,  and 
which  were  pushed  forward  as  the  pole  was  wrought  gently  up 
and  down.  Before  proceeding  to  work,  however,  the  wheeb 
must  be  taken  ofi^  in  order  that  the  machine  may  be  placed  in 
as  horizontal  a  position  as  possible,  and  by  doing  so  a  twofold 
advantage  will  be  gained ;  the  prongs  can  be  inserted  deep  into 
the  eartn,  and  greater  additional  lever  power  will  be  obtained. 
After  the  machine  is  properly  placed  under  the  bali,  the  pole 
must  be  lifled  up  high  enough  to  admit  a  square  piece  of  wood 
or  other  hard  substance  to  be  placed  immediately  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  pole  and  the  axle,  to  act  as  a  fulcrum  or  heel  for  the 
pressure  of  the  lever ;  and,  when  the  pole  is  pressed  down,  the 
plant  is  immediately  raised  and  the  axle  elevated  to  a  sufficient 
height  to  allow  the  wheels  to  be  again  put  on.  It  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  mention  that  the  sides  of  the  hole  should  be  sloped 
down,  in  order  that  the  plant  may  the  more  easily  be  drawn 
out.  A  mat  or  piece  of  canvass  tied  round  the  ball  below  the 
prongs  will  be  useful  in  keeping  the  ball  together ;  aiK)  after  the 
plant  has  been  fairly  placed  upon  the  machine,  no  difficulty  will 
be  found  in  conveying  it  to  any  distance. 

This  machine,  although  I  have  as  yet  only  used  it  for  the 
purposes  above  specified,  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  found 
equally  applicable  to  other  horticultural  purposes ;  for  example, 
fruit  trees,  whose  sickly  appearance  and  deficiency  of  crops  in- 
dicate that  they  have  been  by  mistake  too  deeply  planted,  may 
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by  its  means  be  raised  nearer  to  the  surface,  thus  at  once  with 
ease  and  safety  bringing  their  roots  into  a  region  more  conducive 
to  the  health  and  fruitfulness  of  the  trees.  It  may  likewise  be 
found  useful  in  removing  large  plants  from  green-houses  or  con- 
servatories, such  as  orange  trees,  aloes,  &c.  It  should  be  made 
of  the  best  malleable  iron,  with  the  exception  of  the  wheels  and 
the  pole ;  the  former  may  be  made  of  cast  iron  or  wood,  and  the 
latter  of  any  material  that  may  be  found  convenient,  only,  if 
made  of  wood,  it  will  require  to  be  of  the  cleanest^grown  ash  or 
elm.     The  whole  expense  does  not  exceed  4/. 

jRossie  Priofi/f  IncJUurej  PertJishire^  Jan,  1 4.  1 840, 


Art.  VII.     Notice  of  an  Espalier  Rail  put  up  in  Cossey  Hall  Gar^ 

dens.    By  J.  Wighton,  Gardener  there. 

An  espalier  railing  in  Cossey  Hall  Gardens  was  put  up 
there  in  the  year  1830.  It  differs  from  any  that  I  have  seen.* 
It  is  made  of  iron,  except  the  posts  at  the  ends,  which  are  of 
oak.  It  cost  less  than  some  I  have  seen  of  wood,  which  in  a 
kw  years  would  go  to  decay.  The  chief  feature  in  which  it 
differs  from  all  others  which  I  have  met  with,  is  in  the  hori- 
zontal direction  of  the  iron  rods.  All  other  espaliers  which  I 
have  observed,  whether  of  iron  or  wood,  have  been  on  the  old 
plan  of  perpendicular  stakes  or  poles.  The  best  I  have  seen, 
except  the  one  in  Cossey  Gardens,  was  planned  by  the  late  Mr. 
Hay  of  Edinburgh,  but  it  was  still  on  the  upright  plan,  giving 
the  gardens  a  disagreeable  caged  appearance.  This  is  not  the 
effect  of  the  espalier  which  I  am  describing.  For  the  rods  run- 
ning horizontally,  as  the  branches  grow  along  them,  the  rods 
are  concealed.  The  upright  iron  divisions  which  support  the 
rods  are  seen,  it  is  true;  but  they  are  very  thin,  and  placed 
12  ft.  asunder. 

A  rail  of  this  construction  is  very  simple,  and  will  last  very 
long,  if  kept  well  painted.  In  Cossey  Gardens  there  are  230 
yards  of  this  espalier.  I  have  tried  it  with  some  of  the  best 
varieties  of  French  pears,  and  found  them  ripen  well.  I  have 
frequently  seen  good  espalier  rails  with  common  apples  and 
pears,  that  would  have  done  well  on  standards. 

The  only  objection  I  have  heard  made  against  the  horizontal 
rail  of  which  I  am  speaking  is,  that  there  would  be  some 
trouble  in  making  the  trees  shoot  out  their  branches  at  the  ex- 
act distances  required.  But  to  this  I  should  answer,  that  I 
have  never  found  it  more  troublesome  than  to  train  horizontal 
branches  along  the  courses  of  a  brick  wall.  And  it  is  one  great 
advantage  of  this  espalier,  that  the  branches  can  be  so  easily 
trained  along  its  horizontal  iron  rods. 

Cossey  Hall  Gardens^  April  10.  1839. 
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Art.  VIII.  '  On  certain  prevailing  Errors  in  laying  out  and  managing 
Flotver-Garaens.    By  Alexander  Forsyth. 

It  has  often  struck  me  with  astonishment,  to  see,  in  some  of 
our  first-rate  gardens,  the  meagre  stock  of  what  may  be  called 
midsummer  flowers.  Now,  there  are  in  many  families  great 
sums  expended  on  gardens  for  the  sole  purpose  of  having  one 
graird  display  of  conspicuous  flowers  dqring  the  fine  weather 
from  midsummer  till  the  middle  of  October ;  and  as  this  class 
of  families  happily  comprehends  many  of  our  best  friends  and 
patrons  of  gardening,  viz.  the  wealthier  merchants,  and  the 
members  of  parliament,  who,  tired  with  the  dust  and  din  of 
London,  leave  the  court  and  the  counting-house  to  inhale  the 
uncontaminated  air  of  heaven  in  the  quiet  loveliness  of  their 
flower-gardens ;  and  as  many  of  their  gardens  are  really  not 
worth  while  going  out  of  one's  way  to  see,  for  reasons  for  which 
gardeners  are  not  altogether  and  at  all  times  culpable ;  and  as  I 
nope  that  I  have  traced ^the  evil  (at  least  in  many  cases,  and  in 
some  measure)  to  its  origin,  my  humble  efibrts  shall  not  be 
wanting  to  eradicate  this  fruitful  cause  of  endless  discontent  and 
disappointment  between  the  employed  and  their  employers. 

Leaving  out  one  insurmountable  difiiculty  over  which  the 
practical  man  has  often  no  control,  I  mean  where  the  employer 
grasps  at  more  gardening  than  he  is  willing  to  allow  the  means 
to  manage  properly,  I  come  to  another  which  I  am  persuaded,  if 
it  were  placed  in  proper  light,  the  majority  of  employers  would 
admit  and  allow  to  be  removed,  I  mean  the  incongruous  mix- 
tures and  unmeaning  medleys  that  are  every  where  to  be  seen  in 
gardens,  and  to  which  even  Loudon  himself  hath,  in  some  in- 
stances, lent  his  aid;  for  I  have  somewhere  seen  in  works  bearing 
the  well  known  J.  C.  L.,  something  like  the  following,  "  We 
would  admit  of  no  herbaceous  plant  under  deciduous  and  ever-^ 
green  shrubs  except  spring  bulbs."  Now,  with  all  due  de- 
ference, I  beg  leave  to  remind  you  that  you  have  laboured,  and 
that  successmlly,  to  show  the  world  that  the  day  is  gone  by 
when  a  good  deep  raw-edged  gulf  should  mark  the  boundary 
between  the  clean-swept  lawn  and  the  clump  of  rhododendrons, 
and  instead  of  allowing  their  graceful  forms  to  kiss  the  sombre 
clod,  you  have  spread  as  it  were  a  carpet  around  them.  Now, 
would  you  have  snowdrop  and  narcissus  springing  up  in  your 
grass?  Adjoining  the  moss-clad  walk  in  the  wood  you  may 
plant  them,  where  their  foliage  may  remain  unshorn  till  the 
bulbs  are  ripe  and  the  herbage  yellowed  in  the  summer  sun ; 
there  without  labour  they  will  remain  comely  and  in  character, 
like  a  brightly  tinted  halo  thrown  around  the  sphere  of  flowers; 
and,  as  their  *^  heyday  of  blossoming"  is  frequently  inhos- 
pitable^  we  look  upon  them  as  martyrs,  mild«amid  their  misery, 
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whose  loveliness  is  enhanced  by  the  ills  they  have  borne,  and 
have  thus  given  them  shelter  where  they  had  no  business  to  be 
seen.  But  perhaps  you  will  think  that  I  am  for  discarding  them 
from  the  flower-garden  altogether,  as  vulgar  and  unsightly.  No 
such  thing :  for  the  lilies  are  said  to  have  surpassed  King  Solomon 
in  splendour,  and  even  the  coarsest  weeds  have  handsome  flowers, 
only  they  are,  I  am  sorry  Iq  say,  too  plentiful  and  misplaced  for 
me  to  admire  their  presence  here  at  this  time.  I  should  place 
your  pretty  spring  flowers  either  in  clumps  devoted  to  them 
alone,  or  grow  them  in  shallow  tubs  S  ft.  in  diameter,  in  the 
reserve  garden ;  and,  letting  them  into  the  turf  or  soil  up  to  the 
brims,  I  should  stud  the  lawn  or  flower-garden  with  these  hardy 
natives  during  the  foul  weather,  whilst  their  foreign  and  more 
delicate  brethren  are  stationed  under  shelter  awaiting  milder 
skies. 

By  this,  you  will  see  that  I  should  like  to  give  every  thing  a 
place  to  itself,  suited  to  its  nature  and  value.  Now,  suppose  the 
proprietor  of  a  garden  to  be  a  lover  of  birds  (and  who  is  not  a  lover 
of  them?),  and  to  request  that  in  some  waste  corner  shepherd's 
purse,  groundsel,  and  chickweed  be  allowed  to  luxuriate,  that  he 
may  with  his  own  hand  cull  some  every  day  for  his  canaries  and 
goldfinches.  The  order  is  obeyed,  and  ihe  mingled  mass  looks 
sluggish  and  detestable.  But  let  them  only  be  placed  apart, 
allowing  every  one  a  separate  bed  (or  two  for  a  succession) ;  and 
let  every  bed  be  divided  by  an  alley  edged  with  pebbles,  and 
kept  clean  by  sprinkling  a  little  salt  on  it ;  and  we  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  system  and  design,  showing  that  they  are  useful : 
and,  in  this  character,  weeds  though .  they  were,  nevertheless, 
they  now  become  highly  satisfactory,  though  some  sage  gar- 
deners may  smile  at  the  simplicity  of  this  example  of  a  sys- 
tematic bird's-meat  garden.  I  will  turn  their  attention  to 
another  instance  of  more  serious  consequence,  I  mean  the  in- 
troducing of  flowering  plants  into  vineries  and  pineries,  which 
have  brought  the  red  spider  on  the  vine  leaves,  and  the  white 
scale  on  the  pine  plants,  of  whose  ravages  the  gardener  who  is 
ignorant  may  be  truly  thankful. 

But,  to  return  to  our  arrangement  of  a  first-rate  garden,  and 
assign  to  every  class  of  fiowers  a  compartment  suited  to  their 
natures,  so  as  they  may  attain  the  greatest  perfection,  and  display 
that  perfection  to  the  greatest  advantage;  and  I  am  only  de- 
sirous of  going  with  the  stream,  or  rather  torrent,  of  public 
opinion,  that  has  already  uprooted  many  venerable  medleys ;  I 
propose,  in  a  series  of  sketches,  at  some  future  period,  to  show 
how  this  may  be  done,  consistently  with  all  the  doctrines  which 
I  have  advanced.  But  these  sketches,  and  the  directions  for  car- 
rying them  into  execution,  I  must  defer  for  the  present :  besides, 
lam  quite  aware  that  engraving  them  might  put  you  to  a  greater 
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expense  than  you  might  be  willing  to  incur,  liberal  as  you  are  in 
your  graphic  illustrations. 
Cheshire^  January^  1838. 


Art.  IX.     On  the  Treatment  of  Cape  Iridhcece.     By  W. 

The  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  /ridaceae,  from  the 
Cape,  have  for  many  years  possessed  great  attractions  for  me ; 
from  a  period  when  they  were  scarcely  to  be  procured,  except 
through  some  accidental  circumstances,  and  before  they  engaged 
as  much  general  attention  as  they  have  now  obtained.  The 
mode  I  pursued  in  cultivating  them  was,  accordingly,  the  result 
of  my  own  experience ;  for  though  in  the  West  of  England  I 
have  seen  beds  of  Sparaxis  grandifl6ra  and  S.  tricolor  in  great 
perfection  in  the  open  ground,  still  I  always  found  the  best  suc- 
cess attend  the  following  system ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
delicate  beauty  of  the  flowers  of  this  order  is  shown  to  greater 
advantage,  when,  from  being  grown  in  pots,  these  plants  can  be 
removed  to  the  green-house. 

In  the  month  of  October  the  bulbs  were  examined,  and  the 
larger  ones,  separated  from  the  offsets,  were  potted  in  a  compost 
of  fresh  light  turfy  loam  and  sand,  with  good  drainage ;  and  I 
have  found,  with  regard  to  the  stronger-growing  Gladioli,  a  layer 
of  rotten  cow  manure  over  the  drainage  conduce  much  to  the 
vigour  of  their  growth.  At  the  same  time  I  had  a  good  bed 
prepared  of  dry  old  tan  mixed  with  some  fresh  hot  litter  from 
the  stable,  at  least  2  ft.  in  thickness  above  the  level  of  the  gar- 
den, and  on  the  top  a  large  frame  placed.  Within  this  the  pots 
were  plunged  in  old  tan ;  the  stronger-growing  Gladioli  at  the 
back;  ixias,  sparaxises,  babianas,  tritonias,  &c.,  arranged  in 
gradation  to  the  low-growing  species  of  O^xalis  and  Lachenal/a 
in  front.  The  lights  were  put  on  at  night,  giving  abundance  of 
air  in  fine  weather,  and  withholding  water  until  the  bulbs  had- 
made  roots  and  the  leaves  appeared,  at  which  time  it  was  care- 
fully given,  to  avoid  exhausting  the  bulbs  by  drought,  when 
there  was  no  danger  of  frost.  On  the  occurrence  of  severe 
weather,  I  had  the  frame  well  banked  round  with  old  tan, 
assisted  by  hot  dung,  and  the  lights  well  protected  by  external 
coverings. 

Under  this  management  the  sorts  of  Sparaxis  began  to  show 
bloom  about  the  end  of  April,  and,  being  removed  to  the  green- 
house,  opened  their  flowers  to  the  sun  with  great  brilliancy. 
The  ixias  and  babianas  succeeded  them,  and  were  also  removed 
to  the  front  of  the  house.  The  Gladioli  usually  outgrew  the 
height  of  the  frame,  and  threw  up  their  flower  stalks  vigorously 
on  the  stage  of  the  green-house.  Lastly,  the  varieties  of  Tril6nia 
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formed  a  blaze,  in  shades  of  orange,  copper  colour,  and  pink. 
After  the  blooms  were  past,  I  continued  watering  the  pots,  to 
perfect  the  foliage,  and  form  the  bulbs  for  the  ensuing  season ; 
and  by  replacing  them  in  the  frame,  and  giving  them  tiiU  expo- 
sure to  the  sun  until  the  leaves  gradually  died  away,  the  bulbs 
became  thoroughly  ripened.  After  a  period  of  drought  and  rest, 
they  were  ready  for  repotting  the  following  October. 

For  the  last  two  years  I  have  not  had  opportunity  to  continue 
my  accustomed  method  of  culture,  and  last  autumn  my  Cape 
/ridacese  were  placed  in  a  cold-frame,  from  which  the  frost  was 
just  excluded  during  the  winter,  and  the  pots  plunged  in  sand : 
they  look  badly,  and  will  not  flower,  which  I  attribute  partly  to 
the  bulbs  not  being  well  matured,  owing  to  the  cold  wet  sum- 
mer of  last  year,  and  more  especially  to  their  not  receiving  a 
requisite  degree  of  bottom  heat  to  induce  them  to  form  roots 
freely  during  the  winter,  which  insures  a  vigorous  growth  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  production  of  flowers.  To  attain  this  end,  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  in  the  pots  must  be  some  degrees  higher 
than  that  of  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  them. 

Gloucestershire^  Aprils  1840. 


Art.  X.  On  raising  Seeds  received  Jrom  the  Swan  River  Colony. 
By  J.  Br£wst£r,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Wray,  Oakfield  Lodge,  Chel- 
tenham. 

The  publication  by  Dr.  Lindley  of  his  learned  and  valuable 
Sketch  of  the  Vegetation  of  the  Swan  River  Colony  (see  p.  94'.), 
has  imparted  a  zest  to  the  efforts  now  making  by  many  of  the 
lovers  oF  horticulture,  to  be  possessed  of  seeds  from  that  interest- 
ing part  of  the  world.  A  few  remarks  on  a  successful  method  of 
sowing  and  raising  these  seeds  might,  perhaps,  be  of  service  to 
some  of  your  readers,  especially  to  amateurs,  many  of  whom 
receive  large  and  valuable  collections,  without  the  requisite  know- 
ledge to  raise  and  bring  them  to  perfection. 

On  the  1st  of  February  I  prepared  the  pots  destined  to  re- 
ceive the  seeds,  by  draining  them  to  fully  one  third  of  their  whole 
depth.  I  then  filled  them  with,  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of 
maiden  loam  and  sandy  peat,  pressing  the  mould  slightly  with  a 
piece  of  flat  wood*  I  then  sowed  the  seeds,  covering  them  with 
a  little  of  the  same  mould,  again  pressing  it  as  before;  the 
depth  of  covering  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  size  of  the 
seed.  I  then  placed  them  in  a  stove,  sprinkling  them  with 
water  two  or  three  times  a  day,  taking  care  never  to  allow 
the  surface  of  the  mould  to  dry.  In  ten  days  after  sowing, 
many  of  the  seeds  appeared  above  ground;  and,  by  the  twentieth 
day,  two  thirds  of  the  whole  were  growing  fine  plants,  including 
several  species  of  Stylidium. 
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^  I  am  fully  convinced  that  Swan  River  seeds  will  germinate 
better  under  the  above  treatment  than  by  the  common  practice  of 
placing  them  in  a  cold-frame,  and  that  even  the  young  plants 
will  not  only  stand  but  grow  better  in  a  high  temperature.  As 
a  proof  of  which,  my  esteemed  employer,  Mrs.  Wray,  raised 
(last  year)  a  number  of  very  interesting  plants  from  Swan  River 
seeds,  some  of  which  were  placed  in  the  stove,  and  others  in 
the  ereen-house :  those  in  the  stove  are  now  three  times  the  size 
of  those  in  the  green-house,  and  appear  much  more  healthy. 
A  few  of  these  are  now  showing  flower,  which  I  believe  to  be 
new  to  this  country  ;  but,  as  they  will  soon  prove  themselves,  I 
shall  refrain  from  making  any  premature  remarks.  There  are 
also  several  species  of  a  genus  the  appearance  of  which  is  quite 
a  novelty  to  our  gardeners,  being  more  like  a  common  rush 
((/uncus  conglomeratus)  than  any  thing  I  know. 
Oakfield^  Cheltenham,  April  10.  1840. 


Art.  XL     On  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke,    By  Alexander  Forsyth. 

In  March  or  April  plant  the  tubers,  cut  into  sets  like  po- 
tatoes, with  a  bud  in  each,  in  rows  alternately  1  ft.  and  3  ft. 
apart,  dropping  the  sets  about  9  in.  apart  in  the  row.  As  the 
plants  advance  they  must  be  topped  (say  when  18  in.  high),  and 
earthed  up ;  in  autumn  they  may  be  used,  as  soon  as  tubers  can 
be  got  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg.  When  frost  approaches,  they 
may  be  carefully  forked  out  and  collected,  when  the  best  may 
be  stored  in  cold  dry  earth  for  use  and  sets,  and  the  inferior 
ones  boiled  for  pigs  or  poultry,  but  by  no  means  wheeled  with 
other  waste  vegeta^ble  substances,  lest  they  should  afterwards 
prove  troublesome  as  a  weed. 

Isleworth,  October,  1836. 


Art.  XII.     On  the  Wild  Potato  (Soldnum  tuberbsum). 

(Translated  from  Poppig's  Reise  in  Chile  und  Peru,  for  the  Gardener^ t  Maga* 

sdncy  by  J.  L.) 

Among  the  cultivated  vegetables  in  the  Andes  of  Peru,  none 
is  more  remarkable  for  its  abundance  and  goodness  than  the 
potato.  The  question  has  often  been  asked  in  modern  times, 
whether  this  plant  is  met  with  in  a  wild  state  in  Peru  and  Chile ; 
and,  besides  what  has  been  said  by  the  meritorious  Lambert, 
Alexander  Cruickshanks,  whom  I  accompanied  in  1827,  made 
the  strictest  enquiry  respecting  it  in  Chile,  and  has  written  on 
the  subject.  I  fully  agree  with  him  that  the  potato  is  a  native 
of,  and  still  grows  wild  in,  Chile;  and  I  am  the  more  convinced 
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of  it)  from  my  further  search  respecting  the  plant  in  the  south- 
ern provinces,  where  Mr.  Cruickshanks  did  not  accompany  me, 
as  I  found  it  quite  as  abundant  there  as  in  the  northern  parts. 
Humboldt  is  of  opinion  that  the  potato  grows  wild  in  Peru, 
from  which  opinion  I  am  obliged  to  differ,  at  least  so  far  as  to 
state  that,  during  my  journey  in  the  Andes,  I  found  no  tuber- 
bearing  solanum^  on  their  declivities  between  5°  and  \2?  of 
south  latitude.  The  potato  in  its  wild  state,  however,  is  not  an 
inhabitant  of  the  mountains  :  but,  in  the  northern  part  of  Chile, 
where  both  Mr.  Cruickshanks  and  myself  made  a  journey  along 
the  coast,  and  carefully  examined  it,  and  also  in  the  southern 
part,  where  I  travelled  alone,  we  found  an  immense  quantity 
of  wild  potatoes  at  a  height  never  exceeding  that  of  400  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  more  generally,  however,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  greatest  luxu- 
riance in  rich  loamy  declivities,  or  in  the  chinks  of  the  rocks 
exposed  to  the  sea  breezes,  and  only  elevated  a  few  fathoms 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  We  never  saw  the  wild  potato 
farther  from  the  sea  than  one  or  two  leagues.  It  is  easily  dis-^ 
tinguished  from  the  cultivated  potato,  when  it  is  once  known 
that  its  blossoms  are  always  white. 

The  potato,  by  right,  ought  to  bear  the  name  of  a  sea-shore 
plant,  and  its  native  country  is  undoubtedly  Chile.  It  has  been 
said  that  this  plant  is  found  cultivated  on  the  hills  that  border 
the  coast,  and  on  the  steep  rocky  declivities  at  Punta  de  Quin- 
tero,  &c.,  but  the  soil  there  is  either  incapable  of  cultivation, 
or  the  land  so  steep  that  nobody  could  make  any  use  of  it. 
The  wild  potato  is  often  known  in  Chile  by  the  name  of  Papa 
cimarono,  because  in  its  natural  state  its  very  small  tubers  are 
found  to  be  bitter.  They  are  often  found  growing  in  a  wild  state 
on  steep  places;  and  in  1827,  when  the  fort  at  Valparaiso  was 
pulled  down,  and  part  of  a  steep  rock  gave  way,  and  also  in 
1828  at  the  Cerro  alegre,  such  an  extraordinary  quantity  of 
those  uneatable  tubers  rolled  down  into  the  streets,  that  many 
strangers  who  had  never  seen  the  wild  potato  could  hardly  be- 
lieve the  assertion.  It  cannot  be  affirmed  that  the  wild  potato 
is  found  in  good  soil,  or  in  the  drift  hills  of  sand  at  Quintero ; 
it,  on  the  contrary,  prefers  the  steep  declivities  and  the  small 
step-kind  of  formation  on  high  projecting  rocks.  That  the  wild 
potato  is  very  sensitive  of  a  change  of  atmosphere,  is  evident 
from  the  circumstance,  that  it  is  found  in  abundance  at  the  foot 
of  Monte  Manco,  not  far  from  Cocon  in  Chile ;  but  not  at  all 
on  its  summit,  a  height  of  500  ft.,  where,  on  the  contrary,  fields 
of  the  cultivated  potato  flourish  well.  The  potato  is  not  used 
to  the  same  extent  in  Chile  as  it  is  in  Peru,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Andes,  without  the  least  exaggeration,  derive  more 
than  the  half  of  their  nourishment  from  its  tubers.   The  Indian^ 
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and  Mestizos  there  make  what  they  call  Chupe^  that  is,  small 
pieces  of  potato  boiled  in  water,  with  the  addition  of  pepper, 
and  generally  seasoned  with  bullock's  fat ;  this  dish  they  par- 
take of  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  it  forms  their  chief  food. 
Its  great  cheapness  and  satisfying  quality  reconcile  the  natives 
to  its  tastelessness  and  less  nourishing  property;  and  the  Mes- 
tizos of  the  mild  valleys  would  rather  live  on  Chupe  six  days  in 
the  week,  than  be  obliged  to  work  hard  two  days  together.  The 
inhabitants  of  Punas  are  well  skilled  in  preserving  potatoes  to 
keep  to  any  length  of  time,  which  methods  are  not  generally  known 
in  Europe.  They  give  the  name  of  Chunu  CMno  to  the  best- 
tasted  preparation,  which  consists  of  potatoes  left  spread 
out  in  the  open  air  for  several  nights,  and  exposed  to  the  frost; 
during  the  day,  however,  they  are  put  in  a  cold  place,  and  pro- 
tected from  light  and  heat,  so  that  they  neither  rot  nor  have  a 
bad  smell.  They  are  then  laid  between  layers  of  straw,  and 
the  small  degree  of  moisture  they  contain  pressed  from  them 
by  treading  and  pressure,  so  that  they  at  last  form  a  mass 
of  a  whitish,  wrinkled,  light  substance,  and  which,  when  boiled, 
forms  a  gelatinous  liquid  of  a  light  grey  colour  and  a  not  un- 
pleasant taste.  This  preparation  is  brought  from  Sierra  to  the 
coast,  and  also  to  the  warm  forests  towards  the  east,  where  it  is 
in  great  repute.  It  keeps  good  for  several  years  together  in  the 
climate  of  the  Andes,  and  it  even  suits  better  the  mot^t  heat  of 
the  ancient  forests  than  any  other  vegetable  preparation.  I 
found  this  provision  very  useful  to  me  during  my  journey  to 
Huallaga ;  and  it  did  not  a  little  excite  the  astonishment  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Brazil,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  MaraSon  no  kind 
of  dried  provision  will  keep  one  year. 

The  second  preparation  is  called  Moraiy  and  only  differs  from 
the  preceding  in  the  potatoes  being  pared,  and  otherwise  ma- 
naged with  greater  nicety. 

A  third  way  of  preserving  the  potato  consists  in  cutting  them 
in  thin  slices,  and  fastening  them  on  a  string.  They  dry  well 
and  very  quickly  in  this  manner  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Andes. 
The  potatoes  of  the  Sierra*  are  not  much  larger  than  a  large 
kind  of  walnut,  which  we  in  Germany  call  WcUsche  Nilsse^  but 
they  have  a  particularly  good  flavour,  and,  like  those  in  Europe, 
consist  of  a  great  many  varieties.  In  the  forests  of  the  warm 
regions  of  the  valleys,  which  reach  as  far  as  Huanuco,  the  inha- 
bitants cultivate  a  vei*y  excellent  variety,  probably  a  peculiar 
species,  as  it  is  very  sensitive  of  cold,  and  produces  tubers  every 
three  months.  When  it  is  once  planted,  it  requires  no  more 
care,  but  continues  to  flourish.  I  found  it  common  also  in 
Cuchuro  and  Cassapi,  and  the  flavour  was  very  good.  {Foppig's 
Beise^  vol.  ii.  p.  81.) 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardenings  Agriculture,  Botany f 
Rural  Architecture,  S^c,  lately  published,  tviih  some  Account  of 
those  considered  the  more  interesting. 

The  LMndscape^Gardemng  and  Landicape^ArdtUeeltare  of  the  late  Humphry 
Jtepton,  Esq. ;  being  his  entire  Works  on  these  Subjects,  A  new  EdiUon,  with 
a  Historical  and  Scientific  Introduction,  a  Systematic  Analysis,  a  Biographical 
Notice,  Notes,  and  a  copious  Alphabetical  Index,  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S., 
&c.  Originally  published  in  one  folio  and  three  quarto  volumes,  and  now 
comprised  in .  one  volume,  8vo,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  250  engravings. 
8vo,  pp.  619.     London,  1840.     30«.  plain ;  3/.  6«.  coloured. 

We  announced  the  appearance  of  the  first  number  of  thb  work  in  our  pre- 
ceding volume  (p.  466.5.  It  is  now  completed,  and  forms  one  of  the  best 
practical  guides  for  the  young  or  amateur  landscape-gardener  extant.  There 
are,  doubtless,  a  number  of  our  readers  who  have  perused  the  works  of  Whately, 
the  two  Masons,  Gerardin,  and  Uvedale  Price,  and  to  these  we  may  appeal  for 
the  truth  of  what  we  assert  as  to  the  practical  nature  of  Mr.  Repton's  writings. 
The  truth  is,  that,  by  the  number  of  engravings  which  they  contain,  thev  address 
themselves  to  the  eye  at  once ;  and  a  general  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  nature 
of  landscape  improvement  by  merely  turning  over  the  pages,  and  looking  at  the 
engravings.  We  do  not  know  a  book  better  adapted  for  a  drawingroom  than 
a  coloureid  copy  of  this  work  ;  not  only  from  the  beauty  of  the  pages,  but  from 
the  interest  excited  by  the  views  or  vignettes,  which  exhibit  portraits,  before 
and  afler  improvement,  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  the  most  remarkable 
country  residences  in  England.  The  coloured  copies  we  consider  as  exqui- 
sitely beautiful,  and  particularly  those  which  have  been  done  at  Bayswater, 
under  our  5wn  inspection. 

A  portrait  of  tne  late  Mr.  Repton,  by  Hall,  from  an  original  drawing  by 
Shelley,  is  prefixed  to  the  work ;  which  Mr.  Repton's  family',  we  are  happy  to 
say,  consider  a  better  likeness  of  their  father  than  that  published  in  his  lifetime 
as  a  frontispiece  to  his  quarto  volume,  entitled  Observations  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Landscape-Gardemng,  The  biographical  notice,  which  occupies 
twenty-two  pages,  will  be  read  with  intense  interest,  as  showing  Mr.  Repton 
to  have  been  a  nighly  enlightened  and  most  benevolent  man. 

The  Ladiei  Flower^Garden  of  Ornamental  Annuals,  By  Mrs.  Loudon.  Il- 
lustrated by  forty-eight  carefully  coloured  plates,  containing  upwards  of 
300  figures  of  the  most  showy  and  interesting  annual  flowers.  4to,  pp.  272. 
London,  1840.    2/.  2s,  cloth ;  21,  \0s,  half-bound  in  morocco,  gilt  tops. 

This  elegant  volume  being  now  completed,  we  have  only  to  repeat  the  ex- 

Kression  of  our  warmest  approbation  of  the  plan  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
as  been  executed.  The  tasteful  grouping,  the  truth  of  imitation,  both  in 
forms  and  colours,  of  the  plants  figured,  have  been  maintained  throughout ;  and 
the  letterpress  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  plates.  With  the  last  number  is 
given  an  index  of  English  and  scientific  names,  the  latter  being  accented ;  a 
glossary  of  terms,  including  all  such  as  are  in  general  use,  though  not  clearly 
understood ;  for  example,  awned,  disk,  embryo,  fibrils,  floral  leaves,  Sec.  ;  a 
list  of  authorities  and  books  referred  to  ;  the  contents,  arranged  systemati- 
cally, each  order  forming  a  chapter  ;  and,  lastly,  a  list  of  plates,  with  the  Eng- 
lish and  scientific  names  of  the  plants  figured  in  each.  The  total  number  of 
plants  figured  is  310,  which,  being  purchasable  for  2/.  2s,,  is  only  a  fraction 
more  than  three  halfpence  for  each  figure.  We  feel  confident  that  there  is  not 
extant  another  work  relative  to  botany  or  gardening,  in  which  elegance,  eco- 
nomy, and  utility  are  combined  in  such  an  eminent  degree ;  and,  happily,  the 
success  of  the  work  has  been  proportionate  to  its  merits. 
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The  Ladiet*  Flotoer^Garden  of  Ornamental  Bulbout  Plants,  "By  Mrs.  Loudon. 
No.  I.  4to,  pp.  16.;  3  coloured  plates,  containing  20  figures  of  bulbous- 
rooted  plants.    London,  1840.     Price  2s,  6d, 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  which  we  announced  in  our  preceding  volume 
(p.  729.)  when  speaking  of  the  Ladie^  Flower-Garden^  the  Ornamental  Annuals 
are  no  sooner  finished  than  the  Ornamental  Bulbous  Plants  are  commenced. 
The  number  before  us  is  an  admirable  specimen,  both  in  regard  to  its  letter- 
press and  its  plates.  The  first  plate  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  genus  /^ris ; 
the  second  to  the  genus  Morse^a  ;  and  the  third  to  Herb^rtta,  Cyp^lla,  Phalo- 
c&Uis,  and  Yieusseiixtff.  Bulbous  plants,  taken  individually,  are  generally  stiff 
erect  objects,  which  one  would  suppose  could  not  be  very  readily  brought  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  elegant  groups  ;  but  the  fidlaciousness  of  this  opinion  is . 
demonstrated  by  these  plates,  in  which,  while  every  individual  species  is  true 
to  nature,  we  have  each  group  equally  true  to  the  principles  ofpictorial  com- 
bination. The  bulbous  department,  therefore,  of  the  Ladies*  Flower-Garden 
promises  to  equal,  if  not  to  surpass,  that  devoted  to  annuals. 

It  is  calculated  that  this  volume  will  be  completed  in  about  the  same  number 
of  parts  as  the  Annuals,  after  which  the  Ornamental  Perennials  will  be  com- 
menced. 

Fruit  Trees  ;  a  Handbook  for  Cultivators,  Being  a  practical  Exposition  of  the 
Art  of  pruning  Fruit  Trees  ;  showing  the  Defects  and  DMlculties  of  modem 
Praofice,  with  proposed  Remedies  ;  including  Advice  and  Information^  founded 
on  long  Experience  and  extensive  Observation,  By  a  practical  Observer. 
12mo,  pp.  119.     London,  1840. 

An  excellent  little  work,  by  a  well-known  author  ;  alike  admired  for  his 
scientific  knowledge,  and  his  extensive  experience  in  the  practice  of  what  he 
teaches.  Why  he  has  not  given  his  name  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  ;  since 
it  would  have  prevented  his  book  from  being  confounded  with  other  anony- 
mous productions  equally  cheap,  but  so  far  inferior  in  point  of  merit,  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  harshness  of  the  term,  we  should  call  them  worthless.  Ge- 
nerally speaking,  we  recommend  our  readers  to  purchase  no  practical  work  of 
any  kmd  which  has  not  the  author's  name  attached.  With  works  purely  ar- 
gumentative this  is  of  no  consequence  ;  and,  indeed,  the  name  may  often  tend  to 
obstruct  the  free  exercise  of  thought :  but,  with  those  giving  directions  for  ma- 
naging a  garden  or  a  farm,  or  for  treating  cattle  or  live  stock,  the  first  step,  in 
our  opinion,  is  to  know  what  degree  of  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  the  author. 
The  iiey  to  this  degree  of  confidence  is  the  author's  real  name. 

A  Method  of  pruning  and  training  Standard  Apple  Trees,  By  James  Clark, 
Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  Castle  Gardens,  Whitehaven.  Pamph. 
12mo,  pp.  8,  with  a  plate.     Whitehaven,  1839. 

The  great  object  in  the  "  windy  part  of  the  kingdom,"  where  the  author  is 
situated,  is  to  keep  the  trees  as  low  as  possible,  and  the  wood  not  crowded,  but 
in  straight  and  stiff  ascending  and  spr^ing  shoots.  These  objects  he  attains 
by  thinning  and  shortening  in  the  manner  performed  in  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Gardens,  with  the  apple  trees  in  the  borders  of  the  orchard  ; 
and  also,  as  Mr.  Clark  informs  us,  as  performed  in  the  Experimental  Garden, 
Edinburgh,  when  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Barnett. 

A  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  cultivated  by  T,  Rivers,  Jun,,  at  his  Nurseries, 
Sawbridgeworth,  Herts,  with  the  Prices  of  Fruit  Trees,  Pamph.  imp.  8vo, 
pp.  16.    London,  1840. 

A  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Pears  cultivated  by  T,  Rivers,  Jun.,  ^c.     pp.  4. 

[The  following  is  from  a  correspondent  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  the 
subject  of  fruits.] 

The  descriptive  fruit  catalogue  of  Mr.  Rivers  is  a  commendable  innovation 
upon  the  usual  form  of  nurserymen's  lists,  which  have  hitherto  been  little  or 
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nothing  more  than  long  rolls  of  bare  names,  without  any  particulars  by  which 
purchasers  might  be  guided  in  their  selection  of  sorts.  Its  general  correctness 
IS  creditable  to  Mr.  Rivers ;  there  are,  however,  some  inaccuracies,  of  which 
the  following  have  occurred  to  me  in  a  hasty  perusal. 

Among  the  Apples  there  are  very  few  sorts  that  are  not  worthy  of  cultivation ; 
but  a  few  of  those  of  which  the  names  are  printed  in  italics  scarcely  deserve 
that  distinguishing  mark  of  excellence,  while  others  not  thus  distinguished, 
are  of  the  highest  merit.  For  example,  the  Dutch  Mignonne  and  Forman's 
Crew  are  much  inferior  to  the  Herefordshire  and  Adams's  Pearmains,  two  of 
the  very  best  apples  in  cultivation ;  Braddick's  Nonpai'eii  and  the  Old  Non- 
pareil are  also  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Sweeney  Nonpareil.  No 
collection,  however  select,  should  be  without  the  Old  Golden  Pippin; 
Hughes's  Golden  Pippin,  and-  the  Summer  Golden  Pippin,,  are  also  of  first- 
rate  quality.  Besides  these,  the  King  Pippin,  Margil,  Oslin,  Golden  Reinette> 
and  Boston  Russet  are  excellent  sorts,  equal  in  merit  to  most  or  all  of  those 
selected  by  Mr.  Rivers.  He  makes  two  Ribston  Pippins,  which  is  evidently 
incorrect.  That  apple  was  named  after  a  place  in  Yorkshire  (Ribston  Hall) 
where  it  originated ;  consequently  its  name,  although  it  is  slightl}'  modified, 
cannot  justlv  be  given  to  a  difiei;;ent  apple :  the  Winter  Ribston  Pippin  is 
therefore  either  some  other  sort,  or  merely  a  nurseryman's  name,  probably  the 
latter,  for  the  true  Ribston  Pippin  will  keep  till  spring. 

Of  Apricots,  Mr.  Rivers  gives  three  new  names : — the  Early  Red,  Large 
Red,  and  Large  Peach,  which  he  tells  us  in  a  note  are  "  French  varieties  of 
the.Moorpark,"  a  piece  of  information  not  very  easily  understood.  If  these 
apricots  do  really  differ  from  the  Moorpark,  they  are  not  varieties  of  it  any 
more  than  of  the  Turkey  or  Breda,  but  bona  fide  sorts ;  I  suspect,  however, 
that  these  three,  and  also  the  Hemskirke,  are  nothing  more  than  the  Moor- 
park. Let  Mr.  Rivers  bud  them  all  upon  a  fruiting  tree  of  the  Moorpark^  and, 
if  there  is  any  real  difference,  it  will  then  be  clearly  perceptible. 

His  list  of  Cherries  contains  most  of  the  best  sorts :  —  the  Belle  de  Choisy 
is  a  very  good  tender-fieshed  cherry,  quite  distinct  in  character  from  all  others 
that  I  am  acquainted  with.  The  Black  Eagle  is  not  *'  rather  small,"  but  a 
good-sized  cherrj^,  and,  with  the  rest  of  Mr.  Knight's  seedlings,  well  deserving 
of  extensive  cultivation.  The  Downton  and  the  Elton  are,  however,  the  best 
of  those  raised  by  that  distinguished  horticulturist,  and  are  not  surpassed  in 
goodness  by  any  known  kinds.  That  called  Knight's  Early  Black  is  thought 
to  be  synonymous  with  the  Black  Tartarian,  a  large  and  excellent  cherry. 
The  Early  Purple  Griotte  is  now  called  Early  Purple  Guigne. 

About  Figs  v.ery  little  is  known  by  any  writer  on  fruits.  Mr.  Rivers  has 
judiciously  reduced  his  list  to  nine  names,  which,  with  the  Nerii  of  Mr. 
Knight,  and  some  two  or  three  others,  probably  comprise  all  the  sorts  cul- 
tivated in  this  country.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  attention  is 
paid  to  this  delicious  fruit. 

The  collection  of  Gooseberries  is  smill,  many  of  the  best  kinds  being 
omitted.  Crompton's  Sheba  Queen,  not  **  Sheba's  Queen,"  is  of  the  highest 
excellence.  Taylor's  Bright  Venus  is  not  a  *'  Lancashire  prize  sort,"  with 
which  it  is  classed,  but  a  middle-sized  berry,  in  the  way  of  the  Pitmaston 
Green  Gage,  and,  like  it,  delicious  in  flavour,  and  possessing  the  valuable  pro- 
perty of  hanging  a  long  time  upon  the  tree.  The  list  given  in  the  Penny  Cy^ 
clopeedia  (article  Gooseberry)  is,  perhaps,  the  best  that  could  be  made,  and 
those  who  desire  a  first-rate  collection  should  take  it  for  a  guide. 

It  is  in  Grapes  that  Mr.  Rivers  is  most  at  fault ;  that,  however,  will  not 
surprise  an^  one  conversant  with  fruits,  for,  with  the  exception  of  figs,  there 
is  no  class  in  which  so  much  confusion  exists.  Most  writers  upon  grapes  are 
mere  copyists,  each  rigidly  adhering  even  to  the  errors  of  his  predecessors. 
Prince's  Treatise  on  the  Vine,  published  at  New  York  tn  1830,  contains  more 
ori^nal  matter  than  any  BritLsh  work  that  I  have  seen,  many  of  his  descrip- 
tions having  evidently  been  drawn  from  nature ;  and,  although  by  no  means 
free  from  errors,  it  is  a  very  useful  and  instructive  book.    Many  of  Mr.  Rivers's 
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sorts  I  have  never  seen  ;  amongst  those  I  am  acquainted  with,  the  following 
errors  occur.  The  berries  of  the  Black  Prince  are  not  "  roundish,"  but  con- 
spicuously oval,  and  between  it  and  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  grape 
tiiere  is  not  the  slightest  difference.  The  figure  of  the  latter  in  the  Pomo" 
logical  Magazine  is  a  correct  representation  of  the  Black  Prince,  with  which 
variety  also  the  description  exactly  agrees.  In  the  North  of  England,  this 
grape  is  frequently  called  the  Black  Spanish,  and  in  some  places  the  Black 
Alicant. 

The  Black  Constantia,  although  perfectly  distinct,  is  usually  confounded 
with  the  Frontignans :  it  is  commonly  called  in  gardens  the  Black  Frontignac, 
and  is  described  in  books  under  the  name  of  Blue  or  Violet  Frontignan.  The 
habit  of  the  plant,  and  the  appearance  of  the  fruit  when  in  a  young  state,  re- 
semble in  some  d^ree  the  Frontignan  tribe  ;  but  the  fruit  when  ripe,  although 
sweet  and  very  agreeable,  is  totally  devoid  of  that  exquisite  muscat  flavour 
for  which  all  the  Frontignans  are  so  deservedly  esteemed.  The  berries  are 
likewise  smaller,  less  round,  and  of  a  more  intense  black  than  those  of  the 
Black  Frontignan. 

Pomological  writers  make  five  varieties  of  Frontignan ;  but  firom  a  careful 
comparison  of  their  descriptions,  and  from  my  own  observations  made  on 
growing  plants,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  there  are  not  more  than  three 
distinct  sorts  cultivated  in  this  country;  which  are,  1.  The  Black  (Muscat  noir 
of  the  French ;  Purple  Frontignac,  Purple  Constantia,  of  some)  -,  2.  The 
White  (Muscat  blanc  of  the  French,  White  Constantia  of  some)  ;  3.  The 
Grizzly  (Muscat  rouge  of  the  French);  the  Red  Frontignan  of  English 
authors  is  nothing  more  than  the  Grizzly ;  and  the  Black  Constantia  makes 
the  fifth*  The  Chasselas  precoce  is  verv  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the 
White  Sweetwater,  sometimes  called  Stiiiward's  Sweetwater,  and  New  Sweet- 
water. The  White  Muscadine  is  by  some  called  the  Sweetwater.  The  Esh- 
coll^ta  superba  is  probably  an  old  sort  with  a  new  name  (see  p.  107.). 
Frankenthal  will,  I  suspect,  eventually  prove  to  be  the  proper  name  of  our 
Black  Hamburg,  the  latter  appellation  being  merely  the  name  of  the  place 
fi'om  which  it  was  introduced  into  this  country.  A  German  gardener  high 
in  his  profession,  who  has  seen  the  Frankenthal  on  the  Continent,  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  the  same  grape  as  the  Black  Hamburg.  Brown,  red,  and  purple 
Hamburgs  onlv  exist  in  imagination,  or  in  books.  The  late  Mr.  Money 
affirmed  that  the  Lombardy  and  Flame-coloured  Tokay  are  different  grapes, 
and  that  the  Wantage  is  synonymous  with  the  latter.  The  Horsforth 
Seedling^  is  said  to  have  been  raised  from  seed  in  the  garden  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Rhodes,  at  Horsforth  Hall,  near  Leeds.  I  have  seen  it  growing  in  the  same 
house  with  the  Black  Morocco,  and  could  not  perceive  the  slightest  dif- 
ference between  them.  The  Cannon  Hall  Muscat  is  said  to  differ  from  the 
White  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  *'at  least  in  some  situations:"  it  differs  in  all 
situations,  being  a  totally  distinct  sort.  The  berries  of  the  Cannon  Hall  are 
considerably  larger  than  those  of  the  White  Muscat,  less  pointed,  thicker 
skinned,  and  certainly  inferior  in  flavour ;  it  also  ripens  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
earlier  in  the  same  temperature.  Besides  these  differences  in  the  fruit,  there 
is  some  dissimilarity  of  habit,  the  Cannon  Hall  being  grosser  in  all  its  parts 
and  constitutionally  more  tender.  Some  doubts  are  said  to  exist  as  to  the 
fact  of  its  English  origin.  The  White  Tokay  is  the  Winte  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria»    In  the  North  of  England  it  is  generally  known  by  the  first  name. 

The  berries  of  West's  St.  Peter's  are  not  round,  but  rather  oval.  In 
Lindley's  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen- Garden,  it  is  called  Black  Lom- 
bardy, a  name  which,  if  not  preoccupied  by  another  sort,  would  be  infinitely 
preferable  to  its  present  absurd  appellation,  Oldaker's  West's  St,  Peter's, 
especially  as  there  is  another  grape  called  Money's  West's  St.  Peter's  (pro- 
perly. Raisin  des  Cannes),  and  a  St.  Peter's  besides.  I  have  heard  the  Black 
Prince  called  Black  Lombardy.  The  Grove  End  Sweetwater  is  a  foreign 
variety,  called  on  the  Continent  "  Friiher  Leipsicker,"  or  Early  Leipsic.     Th^ 
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White  Raisin  has  oval  berries :  its  flesh  is  exceedingly  firm,  and  has  very 
little  flaTour. 

Of  Nectarines,  Mr.  Rivers  has  several  new  names,  biit  it  is  questionable 
whether  they  are  all  new  sorts.  Du  TeHiers,  or  Due  de  Teilo  of  the  nur* 
series,  is  the  Violette  h&tive,  one  of  the  best  of  nectarines. 

The  claim  of  the  hardy  Gallande  peach  to  be  considered  distinct  fit>m  the 
Bellegarde  is  apparently  founded  upon  its  property  of  taking  *'  readily  if 
budded  upon  the  mussel  plum."  I  greatly  doubt,  however,  whether  that 
seeming  peculiarity  of  constitution  ought  to  be  considered  a  legitimate  ground 
of  distinction  between  individuals  agreeing  in  all  other  respects,  because  the 
failure  of  the  Bellegarde  buds  on  the  mussel  stock  might,  even  on  repeated 
trials,  have  been  caused  by  accidental  circumstances  altogether  xmconnected 
with  constitutional  difference.  We  ought  to  be  extremely  scrupulous  in 
adding  new  names  to  our  already  too  lengthened  lists. 

The  list  of  Pears  contains  neariy  all  the  best  varieties ;  several  new  names 
are  also  given,  such  as  Beurr6  de  Noirchain,  Beurr6  de  Flandres,'  Ineompar- 
able  Beurre,  &c.,  &c.,  of  which  the  merits  in  this  country  can  scarcely  yet  be 
sufficiently  ascertained  to  justify  their  recommendation.  We  have  now  so 
many  pears  known  to  be  good,  that  -the  utmost  caution  is  necesMfy  in  re- 
commending novelties.  The  new  pear,  absurdly  named  Van  Mons  Leon  le 
Clerc,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said,  has  not  yet  been  fairiy  tested. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  to  ascertain  whether  that  best  of  plums,  the 
Green  Oage,  is  in  reality  different  from  the  Reine  Claude  ;  and  Mr^  Rivers 
will  probably  soon  be  able  to  clear  up  thia  disputed  point.  Denyer's  Victoria 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  same  as  Sharp's  Emperor. 

The  selection  of  strawberries  would  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  the 
Garnstone  Scarlet,  Grove  End  Scarlet,  Coul  Late  Scarlet,  American  Scarlet, 
and  Black  Roseberry.  -^J,  B.  W,    London,  April  14. 1840. 

PerhMs  improved  Patent  Apparatus  for  warming  and  venHhHng  BuUdingt. 
Pamphlet  8vo,  pp.  43,  8  lithographs.     London,  1840. 

In  this  little  tract  Mr.  Perkins  has  described  his  recently  invented  governor, 
or  heat  regulator  ;  by  which  no  excess  of  temperature  can  ever  take  place  in 
plant  houses  or  other  buildings  heated  by  his  apparatus.  The  governor  acts 
hy  the  expansion  of  metal  pressing  on  a  series  of  compound  levers,  so  that  the 
slightest  change  is  powerfully  effective.  We  are  informed  by  W.  Groom,  Esq., 
of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  that,  by  means  of  the  governor,  and  with  the  use  of 
anthracite  coal,  the  fire  need  not  be  attended  to  more  than  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  fire  is  made  up  at  8  o'clock  every  evening,  and  never  looked 
at  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  and,  whether  the  weather  is  warm  or  cold,  the 
temperature  never  varies  more  than  3°  or  4^,  and  this  variation  is  chiefly  oc- 
casioned by  bright  sunshine.  Mr.  Groom  has  had  one  of  Mr.  Perkins's  heat^ 
ing  app^atus  eight  years,  and  a  governor  affixed  to  it  for  iibout  iialf  that 
period. 

The  Literary  World ;  a  Journal  of  Popular  InfomuUion  and  Entertainment. 
Conducted  by  John  Tims.  Vol.  11.  8vo,  pp-  412.  with  84  wood^ngravings. 
London,  1840.    Price  d#^  the  volume,  or  2d,  a  numb^. 

We  have  noticed  the  preceding  volume  of  this  very  elegant  work  in  our  Ma- 
gazine for  the  last  year  (p.763.),  and  have  only  to  say  that  we  cannot  sufficiently 
admire  the  care  and  the  taste  with  which  it  continues  to  i)e  got  up.  The 
literary  matter  Is  select,  and  in  many  cases  original  ;  and  the  engravings  are 
admirably  executed  and  beautifully  printed.  We  admire  in  particular  the  spe- 
cimens of  London  street  architecture,  which,  as  the  book  is  so  exceedingly 
cheap,  will,  we  trust,  tend  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  architectural  improvement  in 
country  towns  and  villages.  We  wish  every  young  gardener  could  afford  to 
take  in  the  work  weekly,  as  a  means  of  elevating  his  taste,  as  well  as  supplying 
him  with  abundance  of  rational  amusement. 


Liter ai-y  Notices,  2(57 

The  Year-Book  of  FaeU in  Science  and  Art;  eahibiHng  the  most  important  Dis- 
coveries and  Improvements  of  the  past  Year,  in  Mechanics,  Naturat  Philosophy, 
JElectricUy,  Cheinistry,  Zoology  and  Botany,  Geology  and  Geography,  Meteor* 
ology  and  Astronomy,  Illustrated  with  engrayings.  By  the  Editor  of  the 
'*  Arcana  of  Science."     Small  8vo,  pp.  286.    London,  1840. 

In  our  preceding  volume  (p.  179.)  we  have  strongly  recommended  this  work 
to  such  ot  our  readers  as  desire,  at  an  easy  rate,  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  the 
inventions,  discoveries,  and  improvements  which  have  taken  place  during  the 
last  year.  In  the  compilation  for  the  year  1840  the  editor  has  not  spared 
labour,  taste,  or  judgment  to  secure  an  extension  of  public  favour ;  and  this 
we  have  no  doubt  he  will  obtain.  To  those  who  have  not  an  opportunity  of 
perusing  the  scientific  periodicals  as  they  appear,  monthly  or  quarterly,  this 
annual  summary  must  be  invaluable. 

7%e  Principles  and  Practice  of  IjevelHng.  By  Edward  Jones,  Architect  and 
Ovil  Engineer.  Second  edition,  revised  and  corrected.  Post  8vo,  pp.  70, 
various  woodcuts.     London,  1840.     4f . 

A  useful  little  work  for  the  voimg  gardener ;  because,  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  taking  levels,  he  cannot  possibly  understand  how  to 
carry  ground  plans  into  execution.  In  the  worK  before  us,  not  only  the  art 
of  levelling  is  explained,  but  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded ;  and  both 
in  so  clear  a  manner,  as  to  be  understood  even  by  those  who  have  no  pre- 
vious geometrical  knowledge.  "  Regardless  of  a  profit  from  the  sale,"  says  the 
author  in  his  preface,  '*  the  present  work  is  offered  to  the  public,  happy  if  it 
shall  meet  with  their  approbation.** 

London  .Architectural  Precedents ;  ttfith  Notes  emd  Observations,  Edited  by  an 
Architect.  Illustrated  with  working  drawings.  8vo,  pp.  48,  four  copper- 
plates.    Part  I.  1840. 

This  promises  to  be  a  usefiil  work,  more  especially  for  young  architects; 
and  it  will  also  be  instructive  to  amateur  builders.  No.  I.  of  the  Precedents, 
contains,  **  Plans  and  Elevation,  Sections  and  Specification,  and  a  Bill  of 
Quantities  of  second-rate  Buildings."  One  thing  is  wanting  to  pive  this  book 
its  full  weight  with  the  public,  and  that  is,  the  name  of  the  editor,  which  by 
an  advertisement  appears  to  be,  Alfred  Bartholomew,  Architect. 


Art.  II.     Literary  Notices, 

Gardening  for  Ladies,  by  Mrs,  Loudon,  Author  of  "  The  Ladies*  Flower- 
Garden,''  in  one  volume  post  8vo,  illustrated  with  engravings,  will  appear 
on  the  1st  of  May,  or  before. 

This  will  be  found  the  best  book  for  teaching  ladies  how  to  garden  with 
their  own  hands,  that  has  hitherto  been  published. 

7^  Companion  to  the  Ladies*  Flower-Garden,  by  Mrs.  Loudon,  is  now  print- 
ing, and  will  be  published  in  May  or  June. 

This  work  wiU  contain  a  dictionary  of  all  the  plants,  ligneous  or  herbaceous, 
hardy  or  tender,  cultivated  in  British  gardens,  that  are  truly  ornamental,  and 
as  such  intended  to  be  figured  or  otherwise  noticed  in  the  series  of  volumes 
by  Mrs.  Loudon,  now  publishing  under  the  title  of  "  The  Ladies'  Flower- 
Garden,**  and,  as  we  have  elsewhiere  mentioned,  to  include,  before  the  whole 
work  is  finished,  perennials,  shrubs,  trees,  and  green-house  and  hot-house  plants. 

The  Compamon  will  enable  those  who  cannot  w£Ut  for  the  completion  of 
the  several  volumes,  to  go  on  selecting  and  cultivating  in  the  meantime  ;. 
and  as  it  will  contain  not  only  n  dictionary  of  plants,  but  of  all  the  diffeF- 
ent  operations  of  culture,  including  articles  on  Air  Plants,  Alpine  Plants, 
Amiual  Plants,  Aphis,  Arboretum,  Ashes,  Bark,  Bark-stove,  Bast  Mats,^  Beds,. 
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Bell-glass,  Bellows  for  Fumigation,  Biennial  Plants,  Borders,  &c.,  &c.,  in- 
cluding Cuttings,  Layers,  GraUing,  Sowing,  Hoeing,  Digging,  Potting,  Pruning, 
Training,  and  a  great  many  such  terms,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  general 
dictionary  of  ornamental  gardening,  adapted  for  the  use  of  ladies.  It  is 
printed  in  double  columns,  in  a  very  small  type,  ^nd  will  form  a  volume  of 
five  or  six  hundred  pages,  illustrated  by  engravings. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices* 

Botanical  and  Horticultural  Works,  —  I  deem  it  the  duty  of  every  gen- 
tleman to  permit  his  gardener  to  have  all  reasonable  access  to  even  his  most 
valuable  books  on  botanical  and  horticultural  science.  This  is  onUr  fair ;  for 
how  can  he  expect  perfection  if  he.refuses  the  necessar}'  means  of  information  ? 
He  might  as  well  lock  his  stable  bin,  and  expect  his  stud  to  be  fat  and  sledc. 
—  Amicus.    Feb.  6.  1840. 

Seeds  sent  by  Post. — We  have  lately  received  not  only  seeds,  cuttings,  and 
scions,  but  even  entire  plants,  and  yesterday  a  shrub,  roots  and  branches 
(  Faccinium  humifusum),  in  a  penny  letter.  From  Messrs.  Sang  of  Kirkcaldy  we 
received  a  prepaid  packet  very  neatly  done  up,  containing  the  seeds  of  12  kinds 
of  annuals,  each  with  the  name  printed,  and  the  price  of  the  whole  12  only  \s. 
If  this  does  not  lead  to  the  general  distribution  of  every  useful  and  ornamental 
plant  of  which  seeds  are  procurable,  the  fault  will  be  in  the  public,  not  in 
government.  We  only  wish  that  the  foreign  postages  could  be  lowered  a 
little,  that  our  ornamental  annuals  might  be  sent  all  over  the  Continent ;  for, 
it  is  a  fact  that  will  not  ^e  denied,  that  annual  plants,  ev^n  those  of  warm 
climates,  make  a  far  more  splendid  appearance  in  Norwav,  Sweden,  Russia, 
and  the  North  of  Germany,  than  they  do  in  England,  owmg  to  the  brighter 
sun  and  longer  days  of  these  countries  during  the  summer  season.  Great  part 
of  the  Californian  annuals  might  be  naturalised  in  the  woods  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  many  superior  varieties  of  bread  corn^  and  of  pasture  grasses  and 
herbage  plants,  tnight  be  introduced  into  these  countries  by  post,  if  the  postage 
abroad  were  only  a  little  lower.  An  interchange  of  seeds  amongst  all  the 
curators  of  botanic  gardens  in  Europe  and  America  is  a  result  to  be  anxiously 
desired,  not  merely  by  the  botanist,  but  by  the  horticulturist  and  the  farmer. 
If  ambassadors  were  what  they  ought  to  be,  matters  of  this  kind  would  have 
been  attended  to  long  ago. — Cond, 

Clerodendron  squamdtum  Vahl  and  Hort.  Brit.,  speciosfssimum  Paxt.  —  I 
have  had  several  applications  lately,  from  amateurs  in  several  parts  of  the 
country,  to  tell  them  where  they  could  buy  the  Clerodendron  squaraatum,  or 
if  it  could  be  had  in  any  of  the  London  nurseries ;  and  this  morning  I  had  a 
note  from  a  first-rate  London  nurseryman,  asking  me  if  I  had  this  plant,  while, 
to  my  own  knowledge,  he  had  half  a  dozen  of  it  in  his  stores.  I  wish  you  to 
insert  this  paragraph  for  the  use  of  others  who  may  be  looking  out  for  C. 
squamatum.  You  can  refer  them  to  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  vol.  xiii.  p.  39., 
and  Botanical  Register^  t.  649. ;  it  is  the  same  as  Cleroddndron  specioslssimuni. 


name  mentioned,  at  least  I  recollect  some  wrong  name  applied  in  the  report  I 
read,  —  D.  B.     London,  Mardi  27. 

hnported  Orange  Trees.  —  I  have  frequently  found  a  very  simple  hint  of 
great  service ;  I  forward  you  the  following,  in  hopes  that  some  person  may 
have  a  chance  of  being  benefited  by  my  experience.  In  1838,  we  had  six 
orange  trees  imported  from  Malta;  they  had  been  one  year  from  the  bud ;  the 
labels  were  fastened  with  iron  wire  to  the  young  shoots,  and  had  rubbed  the 
bark  of  three  of  thein  near  to  the  stock.     I  covered  them  all  over  with  moss. 
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which  I  kept  moist,  and,  after  having  soaked  their  roots  for  twenty-four  hours 
in  water,  1  potted  them.  Three  of  them  began  growing  finely,  but  the  other 
three  not  at  all,  partly  from  the  injury  done  by  the  wire,  and  partly  from  the 
roots  haying  been  mutilated.  It  occurred  to  me,  that,  if  by  any  means  I  could 
excite  the  top,  the  excitement  at  the  root  would  follow  of  course,  so  I  placed 
the  thriving  and  the  others  side  by  side,  and  inarched  them  together ;  the 
result  was,  that  the  buds  began  to  swell,  and  at  last  they  began  with  vigour  to 
push.  I  then  cut  back  the  shoots  of  the  scion,  and  also  all  buds,  leaving  a  few 
good  leaves,  and  finally  I  cut  the  connexion  altogether.  All  of  them  now  get 
on  charmingly^  The  part  of  the  scion  attached  to  each  is  a  memorial  whereby 
to  distinguish  them. — G.  M,  Elliot,    Ripley  Castle  Gardens,  Feb,  29.  1840. 

Pococts  PtUent  Flexible  Asphalte  Roofing,-^  A.  novel  manufacture  is  offered 
to  the  attention  of  the  public,  called  Flexible  Asphalte  Roofing.  It  is  in- 
tended to  supersede  the  use  of  slates,  tiles,  zinc,  thatch,  &c.,  in  the  covering 
and  lining  of  farm-buildings,  sheds,  cottages,  and  other  erections ;  and,  from  its 
durability,  lightness,  and  economy,  it  is  expected  to.  be  brought  into  very 
general  use.  The  weight  of  this  manufacture  being  only  60  lb.  to  the  square 
of  100  ft.,  the  walls  and  timbers  to  support  it  are  required  to  be  but  half  the 
usual  substance  ;  it  is  also  a  non-conductor  o(  heat,  impervious  to  damp,  and 
will  bear  a  heat  of  220°  without  injury.  Several  architects  and  railway 
engineers  have,  we  understand,  already  adopted  the  asphalte  roofing  for 
sheds  and  other  buildings  ;  and  we  are  informed  that  the  roofs  of  the  Slough 
Station,  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  will  be  covered  with  this  material. 
(Mech,  Mag,,  No.  865.  March  7.  1840.)  This  roofing  might,  probably,  an- 
swer for  the  flooring  of  borders  for  fruit  trees  to  prevent  the  roots  from  pene- 
trating to  the  subsoil.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  its  being  tried ;  and, 
where  this  is  done,  we  would  suggest  that  a  coating  of  gravel  or  brick  rubbish, 
of  5  or  6  inches  in  thickness,  should  be  laid  immediately  over  the  asphalte>  to 
serve  as  drainage.  Vertical  plates  of  this  material  might  be  arranged  as  a 
conservative  or  fruit-tree  wall,  and  it  would  form  excellent  linings  to  basins 
or  ponds  in  flower-gardens. —  Cond, 

Ornamental  Pottery  for  architectural  gardens  and  terraces  has  lately  been 
much  improved,  and  among  the  recent  candidates  for  public  patronage  are 
Singer  and  Co.,  of  the  Vauxhall  Pottery,  on  whose  premises  may  be  seen  a 
great  variety  of  articles  that  will  interest  the  landscape-gardener,  and  the 
garden  architect.—-  Cond, 


Art.  II.     Domestic  Notices, 

ENGLAND. 

Gardening  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Liverpool  appears  to  be  m  a  prosperous 
state ;  one  nurseryman  there  being  at  present  engaged  in  planting  the 
•grounds  of  no  fewer  than  eight  villas.  In  these  the  pineries  are  all  heated  by 
hot  water,  even  the  bottom  heat  being  communicated  by  that  medium.  In 
some  cases  a  flooring  of  boards  is  laid  over  the  pipes,  and  covered  with  rotten 
tan,  sand,  or  ashes,  in  which  the  pots  are  plunged ;  and  in  others  a  stage  of 
boards  closely  joined  together  is  formed,  and  circular  openings  cut  in  each 
shelf  of  the  stage  the  exact  size  of  the  pots  intended  to  be  used;  and  these 
pots  are  suspended  by  their  rims  in  the  openings,  so  that  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  the  pots  come  in  immediate  contact  with  the  hot  air  below.  Both  these 
modes,  we  are  informed,  answer  admirably. — IV,  H,  Liverpool,  March  23. 1840. 

"Rhododendron  arboreum  hybridum,  in  the  Albion  Nursery,  Stoke  Newing- 
ton,  Mr.  Milne's,  is  10  ft.  high,  symmetrical  and  graceful  in  form,  and  covered 
with  above  a  hundred  heads  of  bright  crimson  flowers.  I  would  go  twenty 
miles,  to  see  such  a  plant. — B,  B,  BiUinston,    Stoke  Nemngton,  April  13.  1840. 

Gardenet^s  Benevolent  Association.  —  We  noticed  the  foundation  of  this  in- 
stitution in  our  previous  volume  (p.  196.),  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  it  is 
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going  on  steadily  and  prosperously.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee,  April 
14.,  the  first  two  pensioners  were  named  :  they  were,  the  widow  of  an  aged 
gardener,  and  an  aged  and  infirm  gardener ;  both  recommended  by  respectable 
gardeners  holding  first-rate  situations,  and  by  the  clergymen  of  their  respective 
parishes.  At  the  same  meeting,  a  donation  of  ten  guineas  was  received,  to- 
gether with  a  few  minor  donations,  two  life  subscribers,  and  a  dozen  annual 
subscribers.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  such  proprietors  and  editors 
of  botanical  and  horticultural  periodicals  as  had  published  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  of  the  Society  gratis  ;  and  a  hope  was  expressed  that  the  practice 
would  be  continued  and  extended,  at  least  for  some  time,  till  the  Society  ob- 
tained ample  funds.  —  Cond, 

SCOTLAND. 

Cottage  Windows. —  The  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  desirous  of  con- 
tributing by  every  means  in  their  power  to  improve  Scotch  cottages  and  their 
girdens,  has  offered  premiums  for  the  *'  best  and  approved"  cottage  window. 
This  will  probably  do  much  good.  Scotch  cottages  are  in  general  miserable 
hovels,  and  their  windows  small  square  holes  with  a  fixed  frame  containing 
four  panes,  not  made  to  open  for  ventilation.  —  Cond, 

Irrigating  Meadows  with  Liquid  Manure.  —  This  has  been  done  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  for  some  years  past  close  to  Edinburgh,  by  causing  the  liquid 
part  of  the  contents  of  the  common  sewers  to  flow  over  certain  low-lying 
grass  lands.  The  effect  has  been  most  injurious,  both  to  the  inhabitants  ad- 
joining these  irrigated  lands,  by  contaminating  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
and  to  the  animals  which  feed  on  the  grass  produced,  by  destroying  in  a 
short  time  the  digestive  powers  of  their  stomachs.  A  very  interesting 
pamphlet  has  been  published  on  this  subject,  entitled,  Papers  relating  to  the 
noxious  Effects  of  the  foetid  IrrigatioTU  around  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  8vo,  1839, 
A.  and  C.  Black.  By  this  tract  it  appears  that  no  horse  or  other  animal  will 
eat  a  particle  of  the  produce  of  these  meadows,  either  while  growing,  or  when 
first  cut ;  and  that  cows  ^  when  first  put  to  eat  it  have  for  some  days  an  ab- 
solute loathing,  and  can  hardly  be  got  to  feed  upon  it ;  but  when  they  do,  it 
causes  an  immense  flow  of  milk,  which  is  kept  up  by  this  grass,  and  what  is 
called  dreg  [brewer's  wash] ;  but  whenever  tne  supply  of  this  grass  becomes 
short,  they  are  found  to  be  incapable  of  digesting  tne  usual  fodder  of  cattle, 
and  completely  diseased,  and  get  unfit  for  any  purpose  almost."  It  is  la- 
mentable to  think  that  either  individuals  or  public  bodies  should  have  it  in 
their  power  to  tamper  with  the  public  health,  in  the.  manner  which  appears  to 
have  been  done  at  Edinburgh  for  some  years,  by  the  irrigation  of  these 
meadows;  but  we  trust  the  practice  will  in  a  short  time  be  put  down. — Cond, 


Art.  III.     Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Spring  General  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  council  roomt 
at  the  Experimental  Garden,  Inverleith,  on  the  5th  of  March,  Duncan 
Cowan,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  show  of  flowers  and  fruits  was  not  extensive ; 
but  the  specimens  were  select,  and  in  general  excellent. 

For  fine  varieties  of  Camellia  japonica,  two  premiums  were  awarded :  the 
first  to  Mr.  John  Addison,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  Gosford  House, 
for  C.  Donckelaeri  and  imbricAta ;  and  the  next  to  Mr.  John  Young,  gardener 
to  Thomas  Oliver,  Esq.,  Newington  Lodge,  for  C.  Donckelaeri  and  Vandesaa 
c&mea.  A  curious  specimen  of  Gray's  Invincible  Camellia,  reared  by  Mr. 
Kelly,  at  the  Inverleith  Nurseries,  having  two  kinds  of  flowers  on  the  same 
stem,  attracted  much  notice.  All  these  plants  were  in  pots ;  but  there  was 
also  a  rich  collection  of  cut  flowers,  consisting  of  18  varieties,  from  Balcarres 
garden,  which  excited  great  admiration.  Three  premiums  were  awarded  for 
choice  specimens  of  the  beautiful  genus  E^pacris  :  the  first  to  Mr.  Addison, 
Gosford,  for  E.  nivalis,  and  a  new  variety  of  E.  variabilis  ;  the  next  to  Mr. 
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Young,  Newington  Lodge,  for  a  large  plant  of  E.  impr^ssa,  clothed  with  its 
crimson  flowers,  and  £.  campanulata  &Iba ;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Robert 
Watson,  gardener  to  David  Anderson,  Esq.,  of  Moredun,  for  E.  impressa  and 
nivalis.  Of  Azalea,  possessing  the  Chinese  character,  three  specimens  were 
produced,  two  of  them  particularly  large  and  fine  ;  for  both  of  which  premiums 
were  voted.  One  was  from  Mr.  Watson,  Moredun,  marked  Azalea  h^brida, 
with  purple  flowers  ;  the  other  was  from  Mr.  James  Smith,  gardener  to  Pro- 
fessor Dunbar,  Rosepark,  and  stated  to  have  been  raised  by  the  professor 
irora  seeds  of  A.  phcenkea  crossed  with  A.  indica  61ba  ;  the  flowers  white, 
but  not  fully  expanded.  The  finest  exotic  shrub  exhibited  was  a  noble  plant 
of  i^ododendron  arboreum  var.  ^,  in  full  flower :  this  was  from  the  garden 
of  ttie  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  at  Dysart  House,  and  the  silver  medal  was  voted  for 
it,  to  Mr.  John  Blair,  gardener  to  the  earL  A  premium  was  likewise  voted 
for  an  admirable  specimen  of  ^^rlca  hyemalis,  decked  from  base  to  summit 
with  its  violet-coloured  blossoms.    This  was  from  Gosford  garden. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  there  was  not  on  this  occasion  any  competition 
in  tropical  Orchfdese,  although  the  cultivation  of  that  interesting  tribe  is  now 
pretty  general,  wherever  stove  heat  can  be  commanded.  Ample  amends  was 
made,  however,  by  the  exhibition,  in  the  central  window  of  the  council  room, 
of  a  very  well  grown  specimen  of  Dendrobium  Pierdrdi,  from  the  Society's 
hot-house,,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  James  M'Nab,  the  specimen  being 
treated  as  an  air  plant  with  long  pendent  shoots  hanging  as  from  the  branch  of 
a  tree,  and  at  present  adorned  with  its  delicate  pink  tinged  flowers* 

A  premium  was  voted  to  Mr.  John  Macnnughton,  gardener  to  John  Wau- 
chope,  Esq.,  of  Edmonstone,  for  a  collection  of  ornamental  plants,  inclading 
two  seedling  camellias  raised  in  1833,  and  now  first  showing  flower;  and  also 
a  large  flowering  specimen  of  Acacia  hastulata,  raised  from  seed  received  from 
King  George's  Sound. 

There  was,  this  season,  a  deficiency  in  the  show  of  dessert  pears.  A  pre- 
mium was,  however,  assigned  to  Mr.  James  Simpson,  gardener  to  Captain 
Wemyss,  M.P.,  Wemyss  Castle,  for  very  good  samples  of  Beurre  Ranee.  In 
apples,  several  competitors  appeared,  and  the  fruit  was  uniformly  in  high  pre- 
servation. Three  premiums  were  awarded  :  the  first  to  Mr.  William  Thorn, 
gardener  to-  David  Anderson,  Esq.,  of  St.  Germains,  whose  kinds  were.  Red 
Cluster,  Ribston  Pippin,  Fulwood,  Pomme-roy,  Orange  Blenheim,  and  Spencer 
Pippin ;  the  next  to  Mr.  William  Sharpe,  gardener  to  Sir  John  Stewart 
Richardson,  Bart.,  of  Pitfour,  the  sorts  being  Yorkshire  Green,  Ribston  Pippin, 
New  Ribston,  Golden  Pippin,  Nonpareil^  and  Winter  Redstreak ;  and  the  third 
to  Mr.  William  Rintoul,  gardener  to  James  Balfour,  Esq.,  of  Whittindiam. 
Two  baskets,  of  Mushrooms,  affording  examples  of  two  distinct  varieties  of 
^4ricus  campestris,  were  honoured  with  rewards  :  t^e  one  set  was  raised 
by  Mr.  Macnaughton  at  Edmonstone,  and  the  other  by. Mr.  Brewster  at  Bal- 
Carres.  A  basket  of  the  tubers  of  Tropse^olum  tuberosj^m,  of  large  size,  was 
sent  from  thegaiden  of  the  Dean  of  Faculty  at  Gran tooy  and  a  premium  voted 
to  Mr..  John  Reid,  who-  raised  them.  It  does  not  appear  probable,  however, 
that  this  root  will  come  into  esteem  as  a  culinary  article. 

A  letter  from  M.  R^n^  Langelier,  nurseryman,  near  St.  Holier,  Jersey,  was 
read,  announcing  a  present  to  the  Society's  garden  of  more  than  100  fruit 
trees,  including  all  the  most  choice  pears  cultivated  in  the  Channel  Islands. 
Dr.  Neill  stated  that  the  trees  had  arrived  in  safety,  and  that  the  superin- 
tendant,  Mr.  James  M^Nab,  had  ascertained  that  76  of  the  sorts  were  new 
to  the  Society's  collection.  A  medal  was  voted  to  M.  Langelier,  and  his 
name  was  immediately  enrolled  as  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Society. 
Various  seeds  of  the  culinary  plants  cultivated  in  Sennaar  and  Kordofan, 
brought  home  by  Mr.  Holroyd,  the  traveller,  were  presented  by  Professor 
Don,  of  King's  College,  London,  and  thanks  voted. 

Several  communications  on  horticultural  subjects  were  then  read  by  the 
seeretary ;  particularly  on  a  mode  of  preventing  and  of  curing  mildew  and 
green  fly  on  wall-fruit  trees  (by  means  of  a  paint  composed  of  flower  of  sulphur 
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and  soft  soap),  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  Pitfour;  on  the  cultivation  of  Chrysanthemum 
sin^nse,  by  Mr,  Macintosh,  Archerfield,  who  excels  in  the  management  of  that 
splendid  winter  flower  ;  and  remarks  on  the  most  hardy  and  productive  fruit 
trees  known  in  Lancashire,  by  Mr.  Garnett  of  Clitheroe. — P.  N. 


Art.  IV.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

Erratum. — In  p.  229.  line  1.,  for  "inverted  cylinder"  read  "inverted 

cone." 

Remarks  on  Mr.  PenrCs  Mode  of  Warming  and  Ventiiatmg.  — The  excellence 
of  Mr.  Penn's  method  of  warming  and  ventilating  buildings  appears  to  consist 
in  the  very  uniform  degree  of  moisture  which  it  produces  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  heated  air  which  enters  the  house  has  already  received  a  dose  of  mois- 
ture nearly  sufficient  to  saturate  it,  and  has  not  to  seek  its  moisture  among 
the  plants,  as  is  generally  the  case.  In  most  plant-houses  the  pipes  are  placed 
under  the  front  shelves,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  floor^  and  the 
atmosphere  is  moistened  by  syringing  the  plants,  or  throwing  water  on  the 
floor  and  shelves.  How  greatly  the  state  of  an  atmosphere  so  produced  differs 
from  that  of  Mr.  Penn's  houses,  a  little  consideration  of  the  annexed  sketch 
will  show.  It  is  the  section  of  a  house  heated  by  pipes  under  the  front  shelves; 
and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  capacity  of  air  for  moisture  varies  with 
its  temperature,  so  that  air  which  was  saturated  at  56°  becomes  very  dry  when 
heated  to  70°. 

The  sketch,  ^.41., 
is  the  section  of  a 
house  heated  by  pipes 
under  the  front 
shelves.  The  arrows 
(numbered)  indicate 
the  course  of  the  cur- 
rent of  wr.  At  No.  I . 
the  air  comes  heated 
from  the  pipes  (p)  and 
extremely  thirsty;  at 
No.  2.  it  finds  moisture 
among  the  plants,  and 
rising  from  the  damp 
and  warm  shelf  (slate, 
of  course) ;  at  No.  3. 
it  has  parted  with 
some  of  Its  heat ;  it  is 
now  supersaturated, 
and  is  parting  with  its 
moisture  deposited  on 
the  glass  ;  at  No.  4.  it 
is  in  the  same  state; 

at  No.  5.  it  has  ceased  to  lose  heat  or  moisture ;  at  No.  6.  and  7.  the  same ; 
at  No.  8.  it  again  comes  within  the  influence  of  the  pipes,  and  is  heated, 
becoming  again  very  dry.  Now  the  air  which  descends  to  the  floor  (ff),  in  the 
first  place,  is  a  small  and  feeble  current,  and,  secondly,  is  nearly  saturated,  so 
that  It  can  take  up  little  moisture ;  what  little  it  does  get  is  because  the  floor, 
being  slightly  warmed  by  the  radiation  of  the  pipes,  warms,  and  at  the  same 
time  moistens,  the  air;  but,  nevertheless,  the  air  at  No.  l.,in  which  air  a  visiter 
walks,  is  anything  rather  than  saturated.  My  belief  is,  that  air  nearly  satu- 
rated is  always  agreeable  to  the  feelings.  Dry  air,  which  is  absorbing  moisture, 
is  anything  but  agreeable.  Hence  the  unpleasant  sensation  in  orchidaceous 
bouse9.     Now  it  is  unnecessary  to  show  how  Mr.  Penn's  plan  obviates  all 
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these  defects,  and  produces  a  uniformly  saturated  atmosphere  which  must  be 
wholesome  alike  to  plants  and  men. 

There  is  a  fact,  which  I  have  often  observed  in  a  small  stove  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  Orchfdeae,  which  rather  confirms  this  theory.  This  stove  is  fur^ 
nished  with  most  abundiant  appliances  for  moistening  the  atmosphere ;  about 
15  square  feet  of  water  surface  to  80  sq.  ft.  of  ^lass.  Of  this  water  surface, 
8  ft.  are  always  at  from  100°  to  14f5®  ;  the  remainder  varies  from  80°  to  85°, 
being  warmer  than  the  house  both  by  night  and  day :  and  all  this  is  above 
the  level  of  the  heating  pipes.  The  atmosphere,  therefore,  is,  I  believe, 
damper  than  that  of  almost  any  other  orchidaceous  house  in  England  ;  and 
at  this  season  the  leaves  of  the  plants  are  every  morning  covered  with  an 
almost  tropical  dew,  standing  in  large  drops  all  over  them.  Now  in  this 
stove,  when  the  awning  is  on,  and  radiation  from  the  glass,  and  consequently 
deposition  from  the  lur,  much  impeded,  a  temperature  of  80°  is  by  no  means 
unpleasant.  In  five  minutes  after  the  awning  is  off,  that  same  atmosphere 
becomes  most  oppressive,  I  believe  because  it  has  lost  a  portion  of  the 
water  which  it  held  in  solution.  —  J.  R,    Sevenoaks,  April  9.  184fO. 

On  Mr.  PenrCs  Method  of  Ventilation^  and  Mr.  Rogers's  Conical  Boilers.  — 
The  dbcovery  of  the  best  method  of  heating  buildings  being  a  subject  of 
preat  importance  in  horticulture,  I  have  perused  with  much  attention  and 
mterest  the  several  articles  in  your  valuable  Magazine  for  March,  and  I  beg  to 
ofier  the  following  remarks,  as  the  conclusions  of  a  practical  man. 

I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  the  healthiness  of  plants,  and  their 
complete  developement  and  perfection,  are  best  securied  by  a  moderate  degree  of 
ventilation,  in  opposition  to  that  plan  which  would  assert  perfection  to  consist 
in  keeping  plants  without  any  change  of  air  whatever.  I  am,  however,  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  this  is  accomplished  by  Mr.  Penn*s  process. 

From  your  description,  and  the  diagrams  which  are  given,  no  change  what- 
ever can  occur  in  Mr.  Penn's  arrangement,  which  merely  provides  for  the 
continual  reheating  of  the  same  air  over  and  over  again.  If  this  be  the  case 
{for  no  mention  is  made  of  any  method  by  which  the  foul  air  can  escape),  in 
what  does  this  plan  differ  from  every  other  method  of  heating  by  hot  water  ? 
In  all  buildings  heated  by  hot-water  pipes,  there  must,  of  necessity,  be  a 
constant  motion  in  the  air ;  for  those  particles  of  air  which  come  in  contact 
with  the  pipes  become  expanded  by  the  heat,  and  rise  upwards,  their  place 
being  supplied  by  colder  and  more  dense  particles.  A  continual  motion  is 
thus  kept  up  in  the  whole  atmosphere ;  for  such  is  the  extreme  mobility  of 
the  particles  of  air,  that  a  current,  however  small,  established  in  any  direction, 
will  draw  into  its  vortex  many  thousand  times  its  own  bulk  of  the  same 
fluid. 

If,  then,  the  plan  affords  no  change  of  air,  and  only  produces  a  circulation 
among  its  own  particles,  similar  to  that  effected  by  other  arrangements,  in 
what,  allow  me  again  to  ask,  does  its  excellence  consist  ?  From  the  enco- 
miums passed  upon  it  by  you,  I  am  disposed  to  think  I  misunderstand  you ; 
and,  if  so,  shall  feel  greatly  obliged,  in  common,  no  doubt,  with  many  others 
of  your  riders,  if  you  will  set  me  right. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  why  I  am  disposed  to  doubt  the  superiority  of 
Mr.  Penn's  plan.  By  placing  the  pipes  in  a  drain  or  tunnel,  it  is  certain  that 
the  heat  cannot  be  so  regular  as  when  the  pipes  are  distributed  in  the  house 
itself;  nor  can  the  same  amount  of  surface  produce  the  same  temperature,  as, 
when  they  are  exposed,  the  air  begins  to  rise  with  the  smallest  possible  increase 
of  heat. 

It  is  certain  that  less  than  one  degree  of  heat  will  cause  the  air  in  contact 
with  the  pipes  to  ascend  ;  but,  when  the  heating  surface  is  enclosed  in  a 
drain,  it  requires  a  much  greater  force  of  heat  to  cause  its  ascension,  on 
account  of  the  diverging  currents  which  are  produced,  and  the  friction  of  the 
air  in  passing  through  the  various  gratings,  tunnels,  and  apertures.  This  is 
exemplified  in  many  cases  where  large  buUdings  have  been  warmed  by  a  hot- 
water  apparatus  placed  in  the  basement,  and  the  heated  air  is  brought  into  the 
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rooms  through  gratings  placed  iu  the  floor.  The  same  effect  must  take  place 
in  this  apparatus  of  Mr.  Penn's ;  and  I  feel  convinced,  b3'  practical  experl- 
ence,  that  it  is  impossible  to  produce  such  a  high  temperature  and  so  uniform 
a  heat  by  enclosed  pipes,  as  by  those  which  are  freely  exposed  in  the  building. 
Another  advantage  claimed  for  this  apparatus  appears  to  me  more  than 
doubtful.  It  is  stated  that,  by  throwing  water  into  the  tunnel,  any  degree  of 
moisture  may  be  imparted  to  the  air;  but  on  this  subject  I  would  remark 
that  air  absorbs  moisture  only  in  proportion  to  its  heat;  and,  as  in  this  case  it 
is  heated  by  the  pipes  after  it  has  passed  through  the  tunnel,  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  it  can  ever  be  saturated  by  this  means. 

The  sixth  and  last  claim  which  you  state  this  plan  has  to  public  notice  is, 
that,  '*  in  the  atmosphere  of  London,  where  the  air  is  charged  with  soot  and 
smoke,  Mr.  Penn^s  miprovement  will  admit  of  forming  a  green-house  or  stove, 
with  much  purer  air  than  can  be  obtained  by  admitting  the  external  atmo- 
sphere according  to  the  usual  means  of  ventilation,  which  will  not  only  be 
better  for  plants,  but  for  persons  going  in  to  examine  them."  This  passage  I 
do  not  profess  to  understand,  and  therefore  can  offer  no  remarks  upon  it ;  for 
it  appears  to  me,  that,  as  Mr.  Penn  draws  the  air  required  for  ventilation  from 
the  external  air,  that  which  he  thus  uses  must  be  the  same  as  is  obtained 
by  other  people. 

With  respect  to  the  Conical  Boiler  of  Mr.  Rogers,  I  would  also  offer  a  few 
remarks.  Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Beaton,  states  that  when  this  boiler  was  first 
used  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  vertical  cylinder,  "  which  did  not  answer  perfectly, 
wasting  much  heat ; "  but,  in  another  part  of  his  letter,  he  states,  **  there  is 
great  inconvenience  experienced  by  the  formation  of  steam,  and  he  therefore 
thinks  it  will  be  better  more  of  a  cylindrical  form,"  that  is  to  say,  of  the  very 
form  which  experience  has  shown  wastes  much  heat.  It  would,  therefore^ 
appear,  that  either  Scylla  or  Charybdis  must  be  our  fate,  when  we  use  this  boiler. 

Mr.  Rogers  has  hunself,  with  the  greatest  fairness,  noted  several  of  the 
inconveniences  which  attend  the  use  of  his  boiler,  and  which  have  induced  him 
unwillingly  to  relinquish  the  old  form  for  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Shewin.. 
These  inconveniences,  he  states,  were,  the  liability  to  derangement,  and  da- 
mage to  the  gratinjg,  as  also  the  rapid  wear  of  the  copper  boiler.  If  then» 
on  the  evidence  of^the  avowed  advocates  for  this  kind  of  boiler,  we  find 
that,  in  order  to  avoid  a  paramount  evil,  we  must  adopt  a  shape  which  wastes 
much  heat,  that  is  also  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  that  has  sometimes 
been  found  *'  corroded  in  a  few  months  by  the  sulphur  disengaged  from 
the  coke/'  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  why  it  should  be  so  lughly  ex* 
tolled,  or  to  discover  in  what  its  merit  consists.  Of  the  improvement 
suggested  by  Mr.  Shewin  nothing  certain  is  yet  known,  for  it  appears  that  at 
present  it  is  auite  in  a  crude  state,  and  has  not  been  sufficiently  tried,  to 
ascertain  whether  some  greater  inconvenience  may  not  result  from  its  use^ 
than  those  which  it  is  the  object  to  avoid. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  doctrine^  that  the  economy  of  fuel  must  be 
greater  in  this  than  in  other  boilers.  The  theory  of  combustion  is  now  too 
well  known  to  lead  us  astray  in  this  matter.  Slow  corobustioa  and  a  small 
degree  of  heat,  are  not  the  most  economical ;  for  in  this  case  it  is  known,, 
that  the  carbon  of  the  fuel  is  changed  into  carbonic  oxide,  which  contains  a 
considerable  body  of  latent  heat,  whereas  a  rapid  combustion  changes  it 
into  carbonic  acid,  which  is  the  most  extreme  change  that  fuel  can  undergo, 
and  by  which  alone  its  complete  combustion  is  effected.  Another  objection 
is,  that  it  is  only  the  internal  surface  of  the  boiler  which  is  exposed  to  the  fire. 
I  have,  I  believe,  seen  every  kind  of  boiler  that  has  yet  been  used  for  hot 
water,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  shape  exceeds  in  efficiency  the  horse- 
shoe, or  saddle-boiler.  It  has  been  proved  to  be  equally  suitable  for  laige 
or  small  apparatus,  for  I  have  seen  as  much  as  1000  ft.  of  4^inch  pipe,  heated 
well  by  one  boiler,  and  some  have  come  under  my  notice,  which  were  heated 
by  Mr.  Fowler  of  Temple  Bar,  and  appeared  to  me  to  be  as  near  to  perfec- 
tion as  could  well  be  unagined.    I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  a  great 
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di£lerence  would  arise  from  the  mode  of  settine  the  botLera,  as  I  have  heard 
of  some  cases  where  very  indifferent  success  has  attended  the  use  of  them, 
and  which,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  has  arisen  from  unskilful  setting.  To 
judge  from  the  remarks  in  your  Magazine,  it  would  appear  that  the  practical 
application  of  hot  water  is  about  to  undergo  a  complete  "  revolution."  I 
was  in  hopes  that  the  (>ublic  opinion  ou  such  matters  had  become  more 
settled,  and  that  the  notions  which  led  so  many  astray,  viz.,  that  a  penny- 
worth of  fuel  would  give  more  heat  than  a  chaldron  of  coals,  were  now 
quite  repudiated  ;  and  really,  seeing  the  errors  whieh  have  been  heretofore 
committed  on  this  subject,  I  would  caution  all  persons  against  laying  aside 
inventions  of  tried  and  acknowledged  excellence,  for  every  new-iangled 
theory  which  happens  to  be  propounded. 

I  am  perfectly  unprejudiced  towards  any  plan  and  I  should  therefore  be  glad 
to  have  any  errors  pointed  out  into  which  I  may  have  fallen ;  but,  until  this  be 
done,  I  prefer  adhering  to  those  plans  which  1  know  succeed  perfectly,  in 
preference  to  adopting  problematical  and  even  fanciful  advantages.  —  ]Y%lkam 
Anderton,  Brixton  HtU,  April,  1840. 

The  Grand  Conservatory  at  Chatiwortk, — I  quite  agree  with  Bilr.  Forsyth  in 
his  strictures  on  this  structure  (p.  103.),  and  on  the  ridge-and-fiinrow  method 
of  roofing  and  glazing.  If  it  be  an  improvement  to  consume  more  glass,  more 
wood,  more  paint,  to  subject  the  woodwork  and  putty  to  a  better  chance  of 
decay,  to  afford  a  good  berth  for  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  why  then  it  is  per- 
fection ;  but  not  T)therwi8e.  The  greatest  improvement  that  I  know  of  in 
hot-house  building  is,  glazing  with  lead  instead  of  putty,  and  consequently 
only  exposing  the  sides  of  the  sash-bars  to  the  weather. — Amicus,  Feb.  6. 1840. 

HabUs  of  the  Jackdaw. — I  have  lately  read  some  of  Bilr.  Waterton's  articles 
on  ornithology,  and  have  been  much  mterested  by  the  admirable  manner  of 
his  writing,  though  I  cannot  pretend  to  much  acquaintance  with  such  subjects. 
It  would  be  well  if  other  writers  on  subjects  of  natural  history,  and  especiallv 
on  botany,  would  imitate  the  simple  natural  style  of  Mr.  Waterton,  which 
renders  such  essays  infinitely  more  entertaining,  than  the  rigid  adherence  to 
scientific  and  tecnnical  terms  and  forms  of  expression.  Among  his  many 
interesting  descriptions  of  various  birds,  Mr.  Waterton  has  given  a  delightful 
account  of  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  jackdaw*  He  ealls  our  attention  to 
what  appears  a  great  want  of  sagacity  in  this  bird  ;  the  fact  of  his  many  vain 
attempts  to  introduce  his  sticks  into  the  hollow  where  he  begins  his  nest. 
*'  You  may  see  the  jackdaw,"  he  says,  "  trying,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hout»  to  ^et 
a  stick  into  the  hole;  while  everv  attempt  will  be  futile,  because,  the  bird 
having  laid  hold  of  it  by  the  middle,  it  is  necessarily  thrown  at  right  angles 
with  the  body,  and  the  jackdaw  cannot  possibly  perceive  that  the  stick  ought 
to  be  nearly  parallel  with  its  body«  before  it  can  be  conveyed  into  the  hole." 
Against  this  charae  of  defective  knowledge  in  the  jackdaw,  it  is  my  present 
o^ect  to  defend  him  to  a  certain  extent.  Like  the  rook,  the  jackdaw  begins 
his  nest  with  pretty  strong  sticks;  these  he  lays  hold  of  by  the  middle,  obviously 
because  he  can  thus  support  their  weight  b^t  in  his  flight.  It  often  happens 
that  the  hole  into  which  he  tries  to  introduce  the  stick  is  small,  while  there 
is  no  branch  near  it  for  him  to  perch  upon,  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the 
direction  of  his  stick.  He  tries  again  and  again  to  get  the  stick  into  the 
hollow,  and,  if  it  does  not  either  bend  or  break,  he  must  let  the  stick  fall,  and 
abandon  his  purpose,  since  he  cannot  use  his  claws  in  the  hole  to  alter  the 
position  of  the  stick.  Those  who  have  seen  the  jackdaw  begin  his  nest  in  a 
chimney,  would  give  him  credit  for  ingenuity  in  carrving  his  sticks  horizontally ; 
for  this  enables  him  to  drop  them  down  in  the  only  way  in  which  they  could 
become  fixed  for  his  purpose ;  and  in  no  place  does  he  make  so  complete  a 
nest,  as  in  a  chimnev.  Mr.  Waterton  haa  recourse  to  a  very  ingenious  ex- 
pedient to  induce  his  rooks  and  jackdaws  to  build  on  the  same  tree.  He 
made  a  cavity  in  an  old  elm  tree,  and  a  pair  of  jackdaws  took  possession  of 
it,  while  the  rooks  built  on  the  top  of  the  same  tree.  I  knew  of  an  instance 
at  the  seat  of  the  Eari  of  Leven,  Melville  House,  Fifeshire,  where  both  these 
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birds  built  in  the  same  tree,  of  their  own  choice.  It  was  a  large  beech,  and 
in  a  cleft  near  its  top  the  rooks  had  accumulated  a  quantity  of  nests,  while 
several  jackdaws  had  taken  possession  of  the  lower  part,  and  there  reared 
their  young.  This  double  colony  on  the  same  tree  had  a  most  singular  ap- 
pearance. Mr.  Waterton  says  that,  perhaps,  there  is  no  instance  on  record 
of  the  jackdaw  ever  building  its  nest,  like  the  rook,  in  the-  open  air.  I  knew, 
however,  of  such  an  instance,  which  occurred  in  the  place  already  mentioned. 
The  Karl  of  Leven  had  some  work  done  at  his  mansion,  which  drove  the 
jackdaws  to  build  their  nests  in  rabbits'  burrows,  and  on  spruce  fir  trees. 
The  jackdaw  showed  but  little  sagacity  or  contrivance,  when  reduced  to  build 
on  these  trees ;  but,  as  in  the  house,  piled  up  a  vast  quantity  of  materials  very 
loosely  together.  The  trees  where  the  jackdaws  built  grew  in  a  thick  plant- 
ation, and  I  well  remember  the  joy  I  felt  with  other  boys  of  my  age,  when  we 
discovered  jackdaws  instead  of  rooks. — John  Wigkton.  Cosset/  Hail  Gardens, 
Feb,  12.  1840. 

Joyce's  Stove  is  made  up  of  two  concentric  cylinders,  the  inner  one  being 
the  mrnace  part ;  it  gives  out  more  heat  from  a  given  (]^uantity  of  fuel  than 
any  other  stove  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  From  this  stove  I  borrowed 
the  idea  which  led  me  into  the  error  which  is  kindly  corrected  by  W.  of 
Darlington  at  page  227.  Mr.  Rogers  also  pointed  out  to  me,  in  a  private 
letter,  the  error  into  which  I  had  fallen.  I  am  obliged  to  both  gentlemen  for 
their  leniency,  and  I  consider  that  I  was  fortunate  in  falling  into  such  respect- 
able hands.  . 

I  wish  Mr.  Rogers  had  given  as  fiill  directions  for  mixing  and  using  the 
cement  with  which  the  joints  of  the  pipes  are  made,  as  he  has  given  for 
putting  up  and  managing  his  boiler.  This  would  enable  every  gardener  in 
the  country  to  put  up  the  apparatus  with  the  assistance  of  a  blacksmith. 
I  ought  to  know  all  this,  having  superintended  the  making  of  very  many 
joints  for  the  last  ten  years  ;  but  I  quite  forget  the  proportions  now,  and  I 
mix  all  my  cement  by  guess. 

In  fixing  the  pipes  for  any  close  boiler,  the  first  length,  and  sometimes  the 
first  two  lengths,  of  the  top  pipe  are  placed  higher  than  the  boiler,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  vacuum  in  the  top  of  the  boiler,  where  steam  would  soon  gene- 
rate. In  the  old  close  boilers  of  large  dimensions,  I  used  to  rest  satisfied  if 
the  top  pipe  were  a  few  inches  above  the  boiler  ;  but,  as  the  highest  part  of  the 
pipes  m  ail  cases  may  be  considered  in  effect  to  be  the  top  of  the  boiler, 
perhaps  the  higher  the  pipes  are  placed  above  the  conical  boiler  they  may 
give  a  proportionate  capacity  to  it,  and  thus  account  for  the  disproportionate 
height  of  the  pipes  recommended  by  Mr.  Rogers. 

A  small  iron  pipe,  5  or  6  inches  long,  and  an  inch  or  half  an  inch  in  diap- 
meter,  fixed  upright  in  the  highest  part  of  the  top  pipe,  is  more  simple  than 
an  air-cock,  and  answeris  just  as  well  for  letting  the  air  out  of  the  pipes,  and 
allowing  the  water  to  expand.  From  this  point  the  top  pipe  should  dip 
towards  the  farthest  end,  if  only  1  in.  in  50  ft.,  and  the  under  pipe  should 
incline  back  all  the  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  I  dislike  elbow  turns 
at  the  end  of  the  pipes  for  many  reasons  ;  and  I  should  always  have  a  cistern 
there  when  practicable,  if  ever  so  small,  with  a  close  lid  to  it.  This  cistern 
is  the  proper  place  to  supply  the  pipes  with  cold  water  when  the  boiler  is 
at  work,  and  it  a  small  pipe  could  be  conveyed  to  it  from  a  rain-water  butt 
or  cistern,  with  a  ball-cock,  it  would  be  the  handiest  thing  in  the  world. 
I  never  like  to  add  cold  water  to  a  boiler  at  work,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
is  right  to  do  so.  During  the  growing  season  of  plants,  I  should  keep  the 
cistern  open  to  discharge  its  vapour  into  the  house  or  pit,  and  when  it  was 
desirable  to  have  a  dry  atmosphere  for  ripening  ofi*  grapes,  pines,  and  other 
fruits,  the  lid  should  be  kept  constantly  on. 

If  Mr.  Penn  would  use  small  cisterns  in  his  system,  and  have  them  so 
arranged,  that  one  cistern  would  come  in  at  the  centre  of  each  of  his  air 
drains,  it  would  be  a  considerable  improvement ;  there  would  not  be  any 
necessity  then  for  chilling  the  air  of  the  house  by  throwing  down  cold  water 
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into  the  drains;  the  upward  currents  would  carry  off  the  vapour  constantly 
rising  from  the  cisterns.  Mr.  Rogers  might  do  the  same  thing  in  his  new 
pit.  The  only  difficulty  arising  from  such  an  arrangement  would  be  when 
dry  air  was  wanted  for  ripening  fruit,  but  that  might  be  easily  overcome. 

Speaking  of  vapour  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  steamer  I  recommended  for 
steaming-houses  in  summer,  when  the  fires  were  not  at  work,  and  for  using 
tobacco  vapour  instead  of  tobacco  smoke.     1  am  glad  W.  (p.  228.)  approves 
of  it.     I  only  wish  he  had  given  the  weight  of  his  full  name  to  his  communi- 
cation. ,  ,   ,   1. 
Mr.  Shewin  is  now  getting  one  of  these  steamers  ready  for  us,  and  I  shall 
soon  test  its  operations,  and  report  accordingly ;  meantime,  I  will  only  add 
that  steam  being  nowadays  so  fashionable,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  have 
one  of  these  steamers,  if  it  were  only  for  being  so  far  in  the  fashion  of  the 
day.     Every  one  says  he  likes  travelling  by  steam  j  for  my  part  I  do  not  like 
sailing,  or  rather  paddling,  by  steam,  it  helps  the  king  o*  a*  diseases,  sea-sick- 
ness.   Six  weeks  after  my  last  trip  to  Inverness  I  was  on  London  Bridge,  and, 
seeing  the  tide  coming  up,  I  turned  sea-sick  at  the  sight  of  it,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  run  out  of  the  way.     I  hope  it  will  be  just  so  with  the  green  fly 
and  other  insects ;  after  they  get  a  trip  or  two  of  my  steamer,  the  very  sight 
of  it  will  make  them  leave  the  house.     But  laving  this  aside,  no  one,  1  think, 
will  deny  that  a  volume  of  dense  vapour  will  be  more  congenial  to  plants  in 
a  summer's  evening,  than  syringing  them  overhead  with  cold  water  to  chill 
them  down  for  the  night.     When  the  superiority  of  this  system  is  once  un- 
derstood by  cultivators,  syringing  will  only  be  resorted  to  for  clearing  the 
foliage  now  and  then. 

The  best  gardeners  are,  generally  speaking,  the  greatest  advocates  of  the 
syringe ;  yet  they  all  know  it  has  its  disadvantages,  for  unless  in  the  hands  of 
a  very  trusty  workman,  the  syringe  often  does  more  harm  than  good,  by 
^ving  equal  quantities  of  water  to  the  more  tender  plants  with  the  stronger 
kinds,  and  thus  soddening  the  pots  of  the  weaker  party  to  the  eminent  danger 
of  their  existence;  just  as  a  young  tyro  in  the  watering  way  would  give  every 
pot  he  would  come  to  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 

Now,  for  using  tobacco  by  this  steamer.  What  is  the  simplest  mode  of 
getting  the  strength  out  of  common  or  home-grown  tobacco  by  means  of 
water  ?  or,  or  speak  technically,  How  is  the  narcotic  principle  to  be  extracted 
from  tobacco  leaves  ?  There  is  an  account  somewhere  in  this  Magazine, 
where  tobacco  liquor 'was  used  with  the  syringe,  after  adduig  five  gallons  of 
clean  water  to  one  gallon  of  the  liquor,  or  some  such  proportion.  -  In  using 
this  liquor,  it  must  be  first  strained,  to  keep  the  sediment  from  clogging  or 
otherwise  injuring  the  steamer.  As  tobacco  liquor  is  so  cheap,  perhaps  it 
will  be  found  cheaper  than  growing  tobacco  for  this  purpose.  —  D.  Beaton, 
Kingsbury^  AprH,  1840. 

Pmtt*  P.nsapo  and  P.  cephalonica,  —  Perhaps  it  may  be  interesting  to  such 
of  your  readers  as  are  not  already  aware  of  the  fact,  to  learn  that  these  two 
species  are  as  different  from  each  other  as  any  two  species  of  a  genus  need  be. 
Tlie  seedlings  of  these  species  produced  only  their  seed  leaves  in  most  places 
round  London  last  year ;  their  seed  leaves  were  so  much  alike  that  fears 
were  entertained  of  their  being  only  one  and  the  same  thing ;  but  now  that 
they  have  made  some  growth,  they  assume  two  distinct  characters,  the  Ce- 
phatonian  fir  belonging  to  the  section  Plcea,and  the  Pinsdpo  to  that  of  ^^bies. 
—  Z).  B,     Kingsbury,  AprU,  1840. 

Mr»  Lymbum  on  the  Potato,  —  Mr.  Lymburn's  excellent  paper  on  the 
potato  (p.  210.)  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  notice  I  have  intended  to  send  to 
you,  for  many  years  past,  on  the  same  subject.  When  I  was  "  turned  " 
fifteen  years  of  age,  fused  to  go  to  grouse-shooting  in  the  Highlands,  for 
several  successive  seasons,  in  the  suite  of  the  present  Lord  Lovat.  When 
our  vegetables  "  run  short,"  we  used  to  buy  potatoes  from  a  shepherd, 
near  whose  hut  we  used  to  pitch  our  tents.  These  potatoes  w^re  grown 
every  season  on  the  same  piece  of  ground.     The  last  season  I  was   there. 
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the  shepherd  told  us  that  that  was  the  sixteenth  season  he  grew  pota- 
toes on  this  piece  of  ground  without  any  intervening  crop;  and,  from 
enquiries  I  have  made  lately,  I  find  this  system  of  cropping  was  carried  on 
for  five  and  twenty  years,  when  the  old  man  left  the  glen.  His  successor 
made  a  great  innovation  on  the  old  man's  system  of  cropping,  by  sowing 
barley  alternately  with  the  potatoes.  The  piece  of  sround  was  from  half 
to  three  quarters  of  an  acre.  I  could  not  find  out  the  average  quantity  of 
produce,  but  the  sample  could  not  be  excelled  anywhere.— -JD.  B,  Kingsbury^ 
April,  1840. 

Inaccuracies  m  the  Names  of  Fruit  IVees,  §t.  —  In  a  paper  by  "W.  on  the 
Derby  Arboretum,  &c.,  at  p.  61.,  are  some  rather  severe  reflections  upon  coun- 
try nurserymen,  for  their  inaccuracies  in  the  names  of  fruit  trees  sent  out  by 
them.  Had  these  remarks  been  confined  to  new  sorts,  or  to  old  sorts  diffi- 
cult to  be  distinguished  by  their  wood  or  leaves,  it  misfat  have  passed  un- 
noticed, but  three  sorts  of  those  mentioned  are  so  readify  to  be  distinguished 
at  all  stages  of  their  prowth  by  their  wood  and  leaves,  that  surely  were  is 
scarcely  a  nurseryman  of  any  respectability  in  the  country  who  could  not  tell 
whether  he  had  got  the  true  Ribston  Pippin  apple,  or  tne  Imp^trice  plum» 
or  who  could  not  detect  a  Brussels  apricot  growing  amongst  bis  Moorparks. 
There  are  but  few  gardeners  who  could  not  have  ascertained,  also,  whether 
they  had  got  the  above  three  kinds  of  fruits  correct,  without  having  occasion 
to  wait  for  the  trees  producing  fruit. 

Any  gardener  who  has  worked  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  large  fruit- 
tree  nurseries,  such  as  Cormack  &  Go's.,  Donald  &  Son*s,  Kirk's,  Ronald's,  &c., 
cannot  help  observing  how  readily  the  foremen  of  the  fruit-tree  departments 
can  recognise  many  varieties  at  first  sight,  without  having  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  numbers,  and  often  detect  and  root  out  spurious  sorts  when  by  acci- 
dent they  have  got  amongst  other  kinds,  and  in  fact  pnde  themselves  upon 
keeping  their  stock  genuine  of  the  different  varieties.  The  same  observations 
are  applicable  to  the  respectable  country  nurseries.  —  E.  B.  Btmwngham^ 
AprU  16.  1840. 

Yellow  Clover  and  Black  Nonsuch,  —  On  looking  over  the  fifteenth  volume 
of  that  excellent  work,  the  Benny  Cyclopaedia,  under  the  article  Medick, 
we  find  the  writer  expressing  astonishment  that  the  black  medick  (Medicago 
lupulina)  ''should  be  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  hop  trefoil.  This  sup- 
position," he  says,  **  would  have  scarcely  been  credible,  did  we  not  possess 
evidence  of  the  fact  in  one  of  the  best  of  our  English  works  en  agriculture. 
Thinking  that  our  Encycloptedia  might  possibly  be  alluded  to,  we  turned  to 
the  article  on  Clovers,  p.  872.,  where  TV  procumbens,  the  yellow  clover  or 
hop  trefoil,  and  Medic^o  lupuHna,  the  black  medick  or  nonsuch,  are  both 
figured  and  described;  but  unfortunately  we  have  transposed  some  of  the 
common  English  synonymes,  thus  making  the  hop  trefoil  and  the  black  nonsuch 
synonymes  of  TVifolium  procumbens ;  whereas  hop  trefoil  is  TYifdIium  pro- 
cumbens, and  black  nonsuch,  or  black  medick,  is  Medic^o  lupulina,  al- 
together a  smaller  plant,  and  known  at  sight  by  its  black  pods.  See  Smith's 
English  Flora,  vol.iiL  p.  309.  and  318.,  and  Sowerby's  English  Botany,  t.  945. 
and  t.  971. — Cond, 

Mr.  Lymbum  on  the  Culture  and  Preservation  of  the  Potato,  (p.  210.)  — 
Mr.  Lymbum  is  neither  a  superficial  thinker  nor  a  careless  observer.  He 
appears  to  have  no  wish  to  rest  on  theory,  while  practical  facts  are  within  his 
reach  ;  and  so  far  acts  the  part  of  a  sound  philosopher,  especially  when  the 
phenomena  of  vegetation  are  under  discussion.  His  principal  subject  is  in- 
troduced by  allusions  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Towers  and  myself  relative  to  the 
pre-existence  of  every  membrane,  and  of  every  member  exhibited  in  the  growth 
of  a  plant.  Mr.  Lymburn,  however,  untike  many  other  critics,  candidly  ad- 
mits that  it  is  more  difficult  to  deny  than  it  is  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  ideas 
on  this  branch  of  knowledge.  He  hesitates  to  believe  what  I  have  had  reason 
to  affirm,  namely,  that  there  can  be  no  such  a  thing  as  an  adventitious  bud  ; 
and  his  reasons  for  this  hesitation  are  what  he  has  observed  as  the  effect  of 
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felling  a  sycamore  tree,  and  of  an  unusual  production  of  clustered  buds  on  the 
crown  or  collet  of  a  dahlia  tuber.  Now,  there  are  so  many  instances  of  the 
incredible  number  of  gems  or  buds  developable  from  the  radical  plate  of  a 
bulb)  the  crown  of  a  herbaceous  perennial,  or  from  the  collet  or  indeed  any 
part  of  the  stems  of  such  trees  as  the  myrtle^  hawthorn,  elm,  &c.,  that  it  is 
rather  a  proof  of  the  validity  of  the  idea  that  what  are  called  normal  buds  are 
illimitable,  or  indeed  infinite  as  to  numbers.  If  we  consider  the  structure  of 
a  single  shoot  of  any  dicotyledonous  tree,  we  must  admit  the  practicability  of 
making  this  divide  itself  into  a  hundred  others,  thereby  gaining  a  clear  idea  of 
the  accidental  cause  of  the  birdnest-Uke  tufts  of  spray  seen  on  birch  and 
other  trees  ;  for,  if  the  leading  or  topmost  bud  of  a  shoot  be  destroyed  in  the 
first  stage  of  its  growth,  its  lengthenmg  tendency  is  stopped,  and  all  the  buds 
which  would  have  been  exhibited  along  the  whole  length  of  the  perfected 
shoot  will  be  found  crowded  together  round  the  base ;  whence,  if  the  tree  be 
vigorous,  they  will  in  time  be  developed,  and  heace  a  group  of  many  shoots 
will  be  produced.  But,  whether  singly,  or  in  great  numbers,  they  must  ne- 
cessarily have  the  same  origin. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson's  notion  of  the  miscalled  medullary  rays  being  the 
tracks  of  buds  is  untenable ;  because  these  rays  exist  where  no  buds  ever 
appear,  as  on  the  internodes  of  the  grape  vine,  for  instance :  and,  besides, 
these  rays  are  convergent  to,  not  divergent  from,  the  pith  ;  and  are  in  &ct 
perpendicular  partitions,  extending  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  trunk  ; 
and  with  whicn  were  the  buds  connected,  the  latter  would  appear  in  perpen- 
dicular ranks  one  above  another,  and  not  dispersed  irregularly  as  they  usually 
are«    The  doctor's  idea  that  the  number  of  normal  buds  is  definite  is  certainly 
erroneous,  especially  if  we  only  consider  what  numbers  are  crowded  together 
in  the  single  eye  of  a  potato.  Few  persons,  perhaps,  have  proved  this,  as  it  was 
once  my  duty  to  do ;  ''  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale."     I  once  served  a  gentleman 
who  was  a  native  of  Manchester,  and  who  very  much  regarded  every  thing 
originated  in  that  neighbourhood.    Of  course  we  had  all  the  crown  bobs,  the 
top-sawyers,  and  roaring  lions  from  that  district ;  among  other  things  were 
received  two  large  specimens  of  a  famous  new  and  scarce  potato  then  in  great 
estimation  about  Manchester.     I  had  the  charge  of  these  precious  morsels, 
with  strict  orders  to  make  the  most  of  them.     Accordingly,  it  occurred  to 
me  to  propagate  the  potatoes  exactly  as  dahlias  are  now  done.    I  nearly 
buried  them  whole  in  the  floor  of  a  peach-house  then  in  work ;  and  as  the 
shoots  sprung  up  4  or  5  inches  high,  they  were  slipped  off  and  planted  in  rows 
in  the  open  air  on  a  piece  of  well-prepared  ground.     The  slipping  and  planting 
began  in  April  and  was  continued  till  the  beginning  of  July  ;  and  even  then 
the  tubers  continued  to  produce  shoots.     I  took  no  note  of  the  number  of 
slips  obtained  from  each  eye,  nor  of  the  numbers  collectively  from  both  tubers, 
but  they  were  considerable;  and  I  well  remember  having  five  or  six  rows 
across  a  quarter  of  the  garden,  which  yielded  a  large  increase  of  tubers, 
though  much  smaller  generally  than  if  they  had  been,  as  they  were  for  several 
years  afterwards,  raised  fi'om  sets  in  the  common  way.     I  mention  this,  as  a 
practical  proof  of  how  very  complicated  a  member  the  single  eye  of  a  potato 
is  ;  and  as  dahlias  are  of  similar  character,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
a  tuber,  perhaps  of  a  peculiar  conformation,  should  be  studded  with  a  swarm 
of  buds  abnormally  extiibited. 

The  main  question  is,  whether  there  can  possibly  be  such  a  thing  as  an 
adventitious  bud,  that  is,  one  which  had  no  previous  existence  in  the  system. 
I  humbly  presume  there  cannot,  and,  if  not  one,  how  can  thousands  be  ex- 
hibited ?  It  may  be  conjectured  that,  when  buds  appear  in  excessive  num- 
bers, they  must  be  new  creations;  but  of  what  and  whence  are  they  created? 
That  the  vital  membrane  produces  both  buds  and  roots  simultaneously  is 
undeniable :  but  these  are  not  fortuitous  ;  they  are  pre-existent  parts  or 
extensions  of  that  membrane  whence  all  growth  proceeds.  The  only  instances 
we  have  of  what  may  be  called  new  creations,  are  the  sports  or  variations 
which  occur  among  highly  cultivated  seedlings,  owing  to  the  intermixture  of 
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pollen  or  some  other  accident.  Biit  these,  be  it  remembered,  are  only  changes 
of  the  form  or  colour,  or  qualities  of  pre-existing  entities ;  and,  moreover, 
in  many  cases,  it  is  not  the  seeds,  but  their  appendages  only,  that  are  changed, 
as  exemplified  in  the  orange,  pear,  plum,  &c.  Mr.  Lymbum  adduces  corro- 
borating proofs  of  his  positions  from  anatomy,  and  from  that  obscure  branch 
of  botany  called  morphology.  I  feel  unable  to  follow  him  into  the  first ;  and 
as  to  the  last,  whoever  adopts  its  principles  can  easily  account  for  whatever  ir- 
regularity may  take  place  in  the  natural  forms  of  vegetation :  but  on  this  ground 
any  excessive  birth  of  buds  may  be  accounted  for,  though  the  morpholoeist 
may  render  himself  obnoxious  to  the  keen  satire  of  Mr.  Mudie,  namely,  that 
'*  organic  matter  is  of  so  docile  a  nature,  that  it  is  more  plastic  than  Hamlet's 
cloud,  and  seems  quite  ready  for  sea  or  land,  for  plant  or  animal,  and  may 
become  a  sea- weed  or  a  lichen,  a  lettuce  or  a  lion  ! " 

All  that  Mr.  Lymburn  has  advanced  concerning  the  potato,  both  by  way 
of  comment  on  Mr.  Aitken*s  statements,  as  well  as  his  ovrn  opinions  and 
instructions  thereon,  are  excellent,  and  well  worth  every  potato-grower's 
notice.  I  admire  what  he  has  written  on  the  subject,  and  think  it  a  pity  so 
useful  a  paper  should  bear  on  its  face  any  thing  like  uncertainty  or  doubt  as 
to  any  other  part  of  vegetable  phenomena,  with  all  of  which  Mr.  Lymbum 
is  doubtless  so  well  acquainted.  It  is  for  this  reason  I  have  ventured  to 
make  the  above  remarks,  and  trust  that  these  matters,  as  we  are  both  in 
search  of  truth,  he  will  take  in  good  part,  and  excuse  the  liberty  I  have  taken 
with  his  name.  —  J,  Main,  March  6.  1840. 


Art.  V.     Queries  and  Answers. 

Winter  Garden  of  St,  Petersburg,  —  In  an  early  Number  of  the  Gardener^s 
Magazine,  you  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  winter  gardens  of  Berlin. 
Could  you  not  get  one  of  your  correspondents  to  send  you  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  winter  garden  of  the  emperor's  palace  at  St.  Petersburg, 
which,  from  the  description  of  travellers,  seems  to  be  upon  a  most  magnificent 
scale.  The  list  of  plants,  the  method  of  warming,  the  temperature  kept  up  ; 
all  these  particulars  would  be  verv  interesting  to  your  numerous  readers,  and 
to  me  in  particular,  who  am  building  a  house  solely  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
flowers  to  bloom  in  winter,  roses,  honeysuckles,  jasmines,  &c,  Mr.  Penn 
is  of  opinion  tiiat  without  the  combined  influence  of  the  sun,  even  his  im- 
proved method  of  heating  and  ventilation  will  not  succeed  in  producing  the 
effect  I  wish.  Directed  by  the  article  in  the  March  Number  of  your  Magazine, 
I  went  to  Lewisham  to  view  the  various  houses  heated  by  Mr.  Penn  s  new 
method,  and  was  really  astonished  at  the  effect  produced.  I  should  judge  that 
the  garden  at  the  winter  palace  of  St.  Petersburg  must  be  just  in  its  prime 
at  this  time. — Surreyensis,    March  6.  1840. 

Alton  Towers. —  In  answer  to  Mr.  Allen's  query,  we  are  informed  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  lately  been  at  Alton  Towers,  that  travellers  in  their  own 
carriages  have  been  admitted  by  tickets  from  the  inn  to  see  the  armoury, 
picture  galleries,  statuary,  house  conservatory  and  elegant  suite  of  apartments, 
chapel,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  garden,  and  its  conservatories,  umbrageous  walks, 
and  waterfalls ;  and  respectable  travellers  in  carriages  have  been  admitted 
by  ticket  to  see  the  gardens  only.  —  Cond, 

Moorpark  Apricot, — Permit  me  to  ask,  through  the  medium  of  your  ex- 
cellent Magazine,  if  there  is  any  stock  on  which  the  Moorpark  apricot  can  be 
grafted  that  would  obviate  the  disappointment  of  seeing  nearly  half  the  tree 
suddenly  dying.  Being  in  my  opinion  the  only  apricot  worth  eating,  I  feel 
very  anxious  to  preserve  it.  —J!  W,  D.    London,  April  9.  1840. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.      On  the  Means  of  supplying   Atmospheric  Moisture  to 

Hot-houses,    including  some  Observations   on  the   Use  of  Steam 

for  that  Purpose.     By  John  Rogers,  Jun.,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  H.S.,  &c. 

To  imitate  nature  in  the  production  of  artificial  climates  under 
glass  three  things  are  necessary,  heat,  h'ght,  and  atmospheric 
moisture,  each  in  its  proper  degree.  The  agency  of  the  first 
two  has  long  been  known  and  studiously  provided,  the  latter  is 
less  obvious ;  it  has  only  lately  been  recognised,  and  gardeners 
have  still  to  seek  the  best  means  of  providing  it.  It  is  perhaps 
the  most  valuable  practical  result  of  the  cultivation  of  tropical 
epiphytes,  that  they  have  directed  our  attention  to  the  hygro- 
metric  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  culture  in  general  has 
benefited. 

The  causes  whose  constant  operation  renders  our  artificial 
climates  unnaturally  dry  are  principally  two;  the  condensation 
of  moisture  on  the  glass,  and  the  escape  of  heated  and  damp  air 
through  the  crevices  of  the  building,  its  place  being  constantly 
3upplied  by  dry  external  air.  A  third  drain  of  moisture  formerly 
existed  in  the  absorbing  surfaces  of  briok  flues,  which  drank  up 
the  moisture  of  the  air  in  contact  with  them,  and  carried  it  off 
with  the  smoke  into  the  outer  air.  The  very  general  use  of  hot 
water  in  iron  pipes  has  removed  this  nuisance,  and  we  have  now 
only  to  contend  with  the  two  first  mentioned. 

Some  idea  of  the  drain  of  moisture  by  the  escape  of  heated 
air,  may  be  formed  from  the  following  considerations.  The 
capacity  of  air  for  moisture,  that  is  to  say,  the  quantity  of  water 
which  a  cubic  foot  of  air  will  hold  in  invisible  solution,  depends 
upon  its  temperature,  and  increases  with  it  in  a  rapid  ratio. 
It  is  doubled  between  44^  and  66^*  The  consequence  is,  that 
every  cubic  foot  of  air  which  escapes  at  the  latter  tempera- 
ture, carries  off  with  it  twice  as  much  moisture  as  it  brought 
in.  Where  the  difference  of  temperature  is  greater,  the  drain 
becomes  greater  also :  air  entering  at  44^,  and  escaping  at 
80°,  carries  off  three  times  as  much  as  it  brought  in,  escap- 
ing at  90°  four  times.     Now  the  escape  of  air  from  our  best- 
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glazed  buildings  is  considerable  at  all  times,  even  when  the  lights 
are  closed;  and  if  the  glazing  be  defective,  and  the  laps  be 
not  puttied,  it  is  very  great  indeed.  The  amount  of  moisture 
thus  abstracted  cannot  be  very  easily  estimated,  varying  ex- 
ceedingly according  to  the  heightand  construction  of  the  building 
heated. 

There  exists  however  another  drain  of  moisture,  constantly 
affecting  all  hot-houses,  however  perfectly  constructed,  and  how- 
ever cautiously  ventilated,  viz.  the  condensation  on  the  glass.  In 
this  case  the  expenditure  is  capable  of  pretty  accurate  calcula- 
tion. It  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment  *  that  each  square 
foot  of  glass  will  cool  1^  cubic  foot  of  air  as  many  degrees  per 
minute  as  the  temperature  of  inner  air  exceeds  that  of  outer  air: 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  temperature  of  outer  air  be  44^,  and 
of  the  house  66^9  for  every  square  foot  of  glass,  1  ^  cubic  foot 
of  air  will  be  cooled  22^  per  minute ;  and  the  moisture  which 
this  air  held  in  solution,  in  virtue  of  its  22^  of  heat,  will  be 
deposited  on  the  glass,  and  will  either  drain  away  out  of  the 
house  or  fall  in  drip.  The  greater  the  difference  between  the 
temperatures  of  internal  and  external  air,  the  greater  will  be  the 
amount  of  condensation ;  and  be  it  observed,  that  the  capacity 
of  air  for  moisture  does  not  increase  simply  in  the  arithmetical 
ratio  of  its  temperature,  but  by  a  scale  considerably  more  rapid, 
so  that  the  expenditure  of  moisture  at  high  temperatures  is  much 
greater  than  at  low  temperatures,  for  equal  differences  between 
internal  and  external  air. 

To  put  this  matter  in  a  clearer  light,  and  give  some  idea  of 
the  real  waste  of  moisture  by  this  means,  we  will  take  the  case 
of  a  small  vinery  25  fL  long,  by  13  ft.  6  in.  wide  in  the  roof, 
maintained  at  65%  when  outer  air  is  S5%  a  matter  of  daily  occur- 
rence in  early  forcing* 

The  area  of  such  a  roof  is  about  350  ft.  square  including 
woodwork,  and,  as  the  glass  of  the  ends  will  more  than  com- 
pensate for  this  reckoning,  we  will  take  350  ft.  as  the  area  of 
glass.  Every  square  foot  will  cool  1  i  cubic  foot  of  air  30^  per 
minute ;  that  is  to  say,  437  cubic  feet  of  air  will  be  cooled  30^ 
per  minute.  Now,  air  saturated  at  65^  contains  6*59  grains  of 
water  per  foot  cube ;  at  30^  it  is  saturated  by  2*25 ;  consequently 
4*34  grains  per  minute  is  the  amount  of  water  deposited  in  con- 
densation by  each  cubic  foot,  or  each  square  foot  of  glass  con- 
denses per  minute  5*42  grains  of  water :  that  is  to  say,  there 
is  subtracted  from  the  atmosphere  of  such  a  house  1897  grains 
of  water  per  minute,  or  very  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  pint ;  that  is, 
14'8  lb.,  or  nearly  one  gallon  and  a  half  per  hour.  Hence  in 
24  hours,  if  the  temperature  be  maintained  as  above,  there  would 

*  See  Hood's  Treatise  on  Warming  by  Hot  Water,  arL  145. 
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be  subtracted  by  condensation  alone  from  a  saturated  atmosphere 
35^  gallons  of  water. 

It  is  true  that  a  saturated  atmosphere  is  not  constantly  main- 
tained, nor  is  to  be  desired  in  forcing-houses,  but  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  in  this  estimate  no  allowance  is  made  for  escape  of 
heated  air,  which  would  probably  more  than  compensate  for  the 
difference  between  a  saturated  atmosphere,  and  that  which  ought 
to  be  maintained  in  a  forcing-house.  In  the  cultivation  of  Or- 
chideas,  the  atmosphere  must  be  kept  at  a  state  much  more  nearly 
approaching  to  saturation,  so  that  for  this  purpose  the  foregoing 
estimate  of  waste  by  condensation  will  probably  not  exceed  the 
truth. 

It  may,  however,  be  possible  to  obtain  a  somewhat  more  ac- 
curate calculation  of  the  amount  of  condensation  which  will  take 
place,  supposing  the  atmosphere  of  a  forcing-house,  as  above 
described,  to  be  maintained  at  a  moderate  and  natural  degree  of 
moisture.  In  the  absence  of  more  exact  data,  we  may  fairly 
take  the  mean  degree  of  dryness  of  April,  May,  and  June,  the 
growing  months,  as  indicative  of  the  mean  degree  of  dryness 
which  ought  to  exist  in  a  forcing-house.  And  in  the  absence  of 
observation,  which  might  enable  us  to  deduce  a  hygrometric  mean, 
we  may  take  as  an  approximation  the  mean  dryness,  as  observed 
dailjiat  9  a.m.  at  the  Royal  Society's  apartments  in  London. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  during  these  months  the  variation 
between  dryness  and  dampness  during  the  twenty-four  hours  is 
at  its  utmost.  The  atmosphere  being  supersaturated  during 
eight  or  nine  hours  of  night,  and  exhibiting  various  degrees  of 
dryness  during  the  day.  The  dryness  at  9  a.  m.  is  undoubtedly 
greater  than  the  mean  dryness  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  but  it 
may  be  fairly  assumed  to  represent  a  state  of  atmosphere  whole- 
some to  vegetation.  It  appears  that  the  mean  dryness,  i.  e.  the 
difference  between  the  temperature  and  dew  point  for  April,  May, 
and  June,  18S8,  was  as  follows :  —  April,  mean  at  9  a.  m.  6°  8^ ; 
May,' 8°  5';  June,  5°  T:  giving  a  mean  of  6°  8',  say  7°.  Now, 
if  a  mean  degree  of  moisture,  corresponding  with  tV.s,  be  kept 
up  in  the  forcing-house  above  mentioned,  the  difference  between 
the  dew  point  of  the  house  and  the  temperature  of  outward  air 
will  be  23^ ;  therefore,  the  quantity  of  moisture  condensed  per 
minute  will  be  the  difference  between  that  which  will  saturate 
437  cubic  feet  of  air  at  58^,  and  that  which  will  saturate  the 
same  volume  of  air  at  35^,  the  supposed  temperature  of  outward 
air,  when  the  stove  is  65^.  Now,  this  quantity  is  1289*15  grains, 
rather  more  than  two  thirds  the  amount  which  would  be  con- 
densed from  a  saturated  atmosphere,  or  about  one  gallon  per  hour. 

Having  ascertained,  or  at  least  obtained,  some  approximate 
estimate  of  the  waste  of  moisture  which  takes  place  from  the  at- 
mosphere of  our  hot-houses,  it  remains  to  devise  the  best  method 
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of  procuring  a  constant  supply,  proportional  to  the  expenditure. 
This  end  seems  to  be  most  effectually  atjtained  by  cisterns  on 
the  pipes,  whose  temperatyre  varying  with  that  of  the  pipes 
themselves,  the  evaporation  from  them  is  greatest,  when  the  pipes 
are  hottest,  i.  e,  when  the  greatest  degree  of  artificial  temperature 
is  being  maintained,  when  the  drain  upon  the  atmosphere  by 
condensation,  &c.,  is  also  greatest. 

After  several  experiments,  I  believe  that  zinc  cisterns  fixed 
on  the  pipes  will  be  found  the  most  effective  and  commodious 
contrivance  for  this  purpose.  The  troughs  occasionally  provided 
are  objectionable  only  in  as  far 
as  they  are  much  too  small,  and 
yield  a  brief  and  scanty  supply; 
and  if  their  size  were  greatly 
increased,  they  would  render 
the  pipes  very  heavy  and  cum- 
bersome. The  annexed  sketch 
{Jig.  42.)  represents  the  troughs 
or  cisterns  which  I  have  em* 
ployed,  which  may  be  made  at 
small  expense. 

My  pipes  are  placed  side  by  side,  and  the  cistern,  which  is 
1  ft.  wide,  embraces  both  of  them.  It  is  6  in.  deep  to  thv  top 
of  the  pipes,  and  is  fitted  to  their  curvature  to  the  depth  of 
l^in.  or  2  in.  more.  These  cisterns  being  properly  fitted,  and 
luted  on  the  pipes  with  wet  sand,  the  water  in  them  will  reach  a 
temperature  of  140° — 145°,  when  the  pipes  are  at  200° ;  but 
the  smallest  interstice  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  heat  trans- 
mitted. With  respect  to  the  surface  of  cisterns  required  in  any 
given  house,  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  with  certainty ;  but  I 
find  that  cisterns  fixed  in  the  manner  here  described,  whose 
temperature  varies  from  120°  to  145°,  evaporate  about  an  inch 
and  a  quarter,  or  rather  more,  per  24  hours,  or  about  }  of  a  gal- 
lon per  square  foot  of  surface ;  so  that  a  computation  may  easily 
be  made  of  the  number  required  in  any  given  house  to  produce 
a  given  effect.  The  proportion  which  I  employ  in  an  orchi- 
deous  stove  is  about  1  square  foot  of  evaporating  surface,  to  10 
square  feet  of  glass ;  but  innumerable  -causes  will  affect  the  result 
in  such  a  degree,  as  to  make  the  quantity  requisite  for  any  house 
a  matter  rather  of  experiment  than  calculation,  although  calcu- 
lation may  afford  some  approximate  estimate.  The  length  of  the 
cisterns  is  limited  only  by  the  extent  of  smooth  surface  in  the 
pipes.  It  would  be  difficult  to  fit  a  cistern  to  the  rings  on  the 
pipe;  and,  as  these  occur  at  every  3  ft.,  2  ft.  8  in.  or  2  ft.  10  in. 
is  the  utmost  convenient  length  for  a  cistern.  It  will  also  be  per- 
ceived, that  in  this  arrangement  the  pipes  should  lie  side  by  side, 
which  is  always  the  best  where  practicable ;  where  they  are  one 
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over  the  other,  the  cisterns  must  be  narrower,  and  of  course  more 
are  required ;  indeed,,  in  this  case,  trough-pipes  would  probably 
be  found  most  convenient 

In  orchideous  houses  and  plant  stoves,  slate  cisterns  placed 
above  the  pipes  may  be  advantageously  employed  to  increase  the 
moisture,  but  they  never  reach  the  temperature  of  the  zinc  cis- 
terns, seldom  exceeding  80^  or  85° ;  they  require,  therefore,  to 
be  larger,  and  more  numerous.  Such  cisterns  are  admirably 
adapted  for  water  plants ;  and  a  range  of  them  extending  along 
the  whole  front  of  a  hot-house  instead  of  shelves,  would  be  a 
most  useful  as  well  as  ornamental  addition. 

Having  pointed  out  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  best  method  of 
supplying  moisture  to  the  atmosphere,  it  remains  that  I  should 
say  a  few  words  on  other  methods  of  attaining  the  same  object ; 
and  first  of  steaming,  an  operation  which  at  present  seems  to 
be  greatly  in  vogue. 

By  steaming,  I  mean  the  discharging  into  the  atmosphere  of  a 
house,  in  large  quantities^  the  steam  of  water  heated  to  boiling  in 
a  close  vessel ;  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  an  operation  so 
exceedingly  unnatural  should  ever  have  been  devised,  except 
from  a  conviction  of  the  extreme  necessity  of  moisture,  and  the 
inadequacy  of  all  the  ordinary  means  employed  to  provide 
it*  The  device  proved,  at  least,  that  gardeners  began  to  be 
conscious  of  the  unnatural  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  of  their 
houses,  and  anxious  for  any  expedient,  however  unnatural,  to 
counteract  it;  and,  considering  the  state  of  many  plant  houses, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  its  effects,  as  occasionally  employed, 
should,  for  a  while  at  least,  be  apparently  beneficial.  Food, 
though  scalding  hot  and  rather  unwholesome,  is  better  than 
absolute  starvation  to  plants  as  well  as  men;  but,  neverthe- 
less, it  is  my  firm  conviction,  that  steam  is  invariably  injuri- 
ous in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  will  speedily  be  found  so, 
even  by  those  who  at  first  have  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  its  effects.  I  have  repeatedly  tried  it  myself,  under  divers 
modifications,  and  have  never  failed,  sooner  or  later,  to  perceive 
its  most  injurious  effects.  Indeed,  its  injuries  are  for  the  most 
part  not  long  in  manifesting  themselves.  The  only  case  in 
which  it  is  not  evidently  injurious  is  in  large  houses,  where  the 
volume  of  air  is  great,  and  the  steam  is  converted  into  vapour 
long  before  it  reaches  the  plants*  For  it  must  ever  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  steam  from  close  boilers,  and  vapour  from  water 
heated  in  open  vessels,  are  essentially  different  things.  Both 
are  alike  liquids,  and  both  aeriform,  and  there  the  resemblance 
ends.  Caloric  in  a  sixfold  proportion  has  entered  into  the  com- 
position of  steam,  in  the  form  of  latent  heat,  which  is  discharged 
among  the  plants,  when  the  steam  is  reconverted  into  vapour. 

The   only  modification  under  which  I  can  recommend  this 
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steaming  process  is  the  following,  and  it  is  admissible  only 
because  steam  is  no  longer  employed.  A  shallow  cistern,  about 
6  in.  deep,  and  carrying  at  least  4  square  feet  of  area,  with  a 
false  bottom  of  wire  or  pierced  zinc  about  1  in.  from  the  real 
bottom,  being  provided,  the  steam  pipe  from  the  boiler  should 
be  introduced,  so  as  to  discharge  itself  between  the  real  and 
false  bottom;  the  cistern  should  now  be  filled  with  water 
nearly  to  its  brim,  and  the  steam  laid  on.  The  water  will  soon 
be  raised  to  a  pretty  considerable  temperature,  and  yield  an 
abundant  supply  of  innocuous  vapour.  This  operation  may  be 
continued  at  pleasure,  the  cistern  being  filled  up  as  it  wastes. 
Of  course,  the  size  of  the  cistern  must  be  regulated  by  the 
size  of  the  house,  and  my  experience  is  not  sufficient  to  enable 
me  to  say  what  is  desirable,  but  certainly  less  than  4  square 
feet  would  be  useless  in  an  ordinary  hot-house,  say  25  ft.  by 
18  ft.  6  in. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  charged  with  inconsistency  in  providing  a 
steaming  apparatus  to  the  conical  boilers,  holding,  as  I  do,  such 
opinions  concerning  the  use  of  steam.  But,  under  the  modifi- 
cation above  described,  I  can  conceive  some  advantage  may 
be  derived  from  its  employment ;  and  I  believe  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  destroy  insects :  moreover,  I  think  it  possible  that 
Mr.  Beaton's  suggestion  of  employing  steam  impregnated  with 
tobacco  or  sulphur  might  be  found  advantageous;  so  that  I 
was  willing  to  afford  those  who  are  favourable  to  such  experi- 
ments the  means  of  making  them.  I  have  a  steam  pipe  to  my 
own  boiler,  and  used  occasionally  to  employ  it  in  the  above 
manner,  but  often  perceived  harm,  and  certainly  never  could 
discover  any  good  effect  from  it;  and  now  having  adopted 
the  use  of  the  cisterns  above  described,  I  obtain  a  far  more  co- 
pious moisture  than  I  could  procure  by  any  quantity  of  steam, 
which  should  not  absolutely  boil  my  plants.  This  moisture  is 
produced  just  when  1  want  it,  without  trouble.  During  the  sum- 
mer season,  the  portable  steaming  apparatus  suggested  by  Mr. 
Beaton  might  be  found  useful,  but  always  under  the  form 
above  suggested ;  and,  even  in  this  case,  I  believe  that  a  good 
sprinkling  of  water  over  the  floor  and  flues,  hot  from  the 
heat  of  the  day,  would  produce  the  same  effect  much  more 
safely.  In  orchideous  houses  one  is  seldom  without  fire  even  in 
summer. 

The  effect  of  the  zinc  cisterns  is  most  satisfactory  and  natural. 
At  the  present  season  (April  SO.),  there  is  a  constant  fire  in  my 
orchideous  pit,  and  of  course  a  copious  evaporation  from  the 
cisterns.  On  going  into  it  late  in  the  evening,  the  plants  are 
found  all  reeking  with  an  almost  tropical  dew,  and  every  pore 
may  drink  in  abundance.  In  the  morning,  as  the  sun's  beams  be- 
gin to  raise  the  temperature,  this  dew  disappears ;  and,  air  being 
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pven  as  the  day  advances,  the  atmosphere  assimilates  itself  in 
some  degree  to  that  of  a  tropical  day ;  the  dew  point  being  5^ 
or  6^  below  the  temperature.  At  night  the  same  dew  recurs, 
sprinkling  is  rendered  unnecessary,  and  the  fine  rootlets,  which 
bristle  into  the  atmosphere  like  the  spines  of  a  hedgehog,  pre- 
serve their  extremities  in  full  health  and  absorbing  power.  In- 
deed the  bulbs  of  my  older  stanhopeas  are  buried  in  their  own 
rootlets,  like  the  birdsnest-looking  masses  of  imported  plants. 
I  believe  it  impossible  to  provide  an  atmosphere  more  congenial 
to  them. 

There  is  only  one  inconvenience  which  arises  from  any  method 
of  moistening  the  atmosphere,  and  which  of  course  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  moisture  produced,  viz.  a  drip  from 
the  glass,  which  is  often  fatal  to  Orchidese,  and  injures  the  leaves 
of  all  plants.  At  one  time  this  caused  me  much  annoyance.  By 
the  following  expedient  1  have  rendered  it  a  most  valuable  auxi- 
liary, and  should  be  much  at  a  loss  without  it.  The  bars  of  my 
lights  being  made  as  smooth  as  possible,  I  fix  at  intervals,  say 
from  15  in.  to  18  in.,  all  down  them,  small  pieces  of  cobbler's 
wax  (putty  would  do  as  well,  but  is  less  easily  removed),  which 
cause  the  drip  to  fall  wherever  I  please ;  and  by  thus  subdividing 
a  bar  into  small  spaces,  no  one  drip  is  excessive.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Many  of  my  plants  are  suspended  on  brass  rods  or  chains^ 
fixed  from  rafler  to  rafter,  under  the  lights :  the  dripping  points 
are  arranged  with  reference  to  these,  so  that  each  plant  receives 
a  small  but  constant  supply  of  moisture,  which  is  not  allowed 
to  fall  on  the  shoots  themselves,  but  is  generally  received  by  a  bit 
of  tile,  or  a  little  patch  of  sand. 

It  remains  that  I  should  notice  the  defects  of  the  cisterns  ge- 
nerally employed  in  hot-houses,  especially  those  intended  for 
Orchidese.  Many  of  my  friends,  to  whom  I  have  recommended 
the  use  of  large  cisterns,  have  replied  that  such  cisterns  have  been 
repeatedly  tried  without  any  good  efiect ;  and  certainly  I  have 
seen  large  and  expensive  cisterns  in  many  hot-houses  from  which 
no  benefit  could  possibly  be  derived ;  they  are  generally  con- 
structed in  the  middle  of  the  house  in  place  of  a  pit,  and  are  mostly 
of  stone  or  cement.  Now,  for  a  cistern  to  be  of  any  use,  it  is 
essential  that  the  water  should  be  at  least  5^  hotter  than  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  house ;  whereas  the  cisterns  alluded  to  are 
always  from  5^'  to  1 0^  lower  than  that  mean.  They  are  formed 
of  non-conducting  materials,  placed  generally  lower  than  the 
flues  or  heating  pipes,  and  from  time  to  time  filled  up  with  cold 
water,  which  warms  very  gradually;  whereas,  to  answer  any 
purpose,  the  cistern  should  be  formed  of  good  conducting  ma- 
terials, and  its  bottom  be  placed  higher  than  the  flues  or  heating 
pipes.  Slate  is  the  only  material  well  adapted  for  such  a  purpose ; 

a  cistern  built  in  cement,  over  flues  or  pipes,  would  be  always 
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liable  to  leak,  and,  even  if  it  did  not  thus  fail,  the  flues  would  be 
inaccessible  when  repair  is  necessary.  These  difficulties  probably 
deterred  persons  from  forming  cisterns  in  the  only  position  in 
which  they  can  be  useful.  Those  generally  employed  are  nearly 
useless  except  as  reservoirs  of  water,  and  even  for  this  purpose 
their  low  conducting  power  makes  them  undesirable,  as  the  water 
in  them  is  always  too  cold  to  use  with  advantage. 

In  slate  cisterns  such  as  now  suggested^  the  much  neglected 
tribe  of  stove  aquatics  might  find  a  congenial  habitat,  and  adorn 
our  stoves.  Their  culture  has  been  neglected  principally  I  be- 
lieve, because  they  will  not  flower  without  abundant  bottom  heat. 
They  require  a  temperature  of  75°  at  the  least,  and  will  bear 
much  more ;  about  85°  is  most  congenial  to  them  :  such  a  tem- 
perature in  ordinary  stoves  it  is  difficult  to  give  them,  for  they 
require  to  be  close  to  the  Itght,  and  the  bark-bed,  the  only  means 
of  affording  bottom  heat,  in  most  cases  is  too  far  from  the  glass. 
In  cisterns,  placed  on  the  pipes  in  front  of  a  pit,  I  have  had 
them  in  great  beauty ;  jVymphae^a  caerulea  with  three  or  four 
flowers  at  once,  each  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  continuing  for  months 
in  succession :  so  soon,  however,  as  bottom  heat  was  discontinued, 
the  flowers  came  few  and  unfrequent,  and  dwindled  down  to  the 
ordinary  size  of  those  seen  in  our  stoves. 

In  conclusion,  for  all  hot-houses,  whether  fruiting  houses  or 
plant  stoves,  but  especially  orchideous  houses,  I  recommend 
zinc  cisterns  on  the  pipes,  as  above  described.  In  plant  stoves 
I  should  certainly  employ  some  slate  cisterns;  but,  to  produce 
the  copious  dews  I  describe,  the  zinc  cisterns  are  necessary,  and 
quite  supersede  the  use  of  steam.  To  those,  however,  who  may 
still  adhere  to  the  use  of  steam,  I  should  suggest  the  adoption 
of  the  contrivance  above  described,  to  be  employed  either  with 
a  pipe  from  any  existing  boiler,  or  with  a  portable  boiler  con- 
structed on  purpose.  The  conical  boiler  would  be  very  compact 
for  this  service,  but  it  must  be  made  of  copper,  or  it  would  be 
most  cumbrously  heavy. 

The  foregoing  observations  have  been  thrown  out  rather  with 
the  view  of  directing  attention  to  the  subject,  and  assisting  others 
to  make  more  accurate  experiments  and  calculations,  than  with 
any  pretensions  to  philosophical  accuracy.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  hygrometric  defects  of  our  artificial  climates 
may  be  pretty  accurately  estimated,  and  easily  overcome ;  defects 
will  doubtless  still  remain.  The  perfection  of  nature,  and  the 
innumerable  compensating  devices  of  Providence,  are  not  to  be 
perfectly  imitated  by  human  art ;  nevertheless,  we  may  make  a 
much  nearer  approximation  to  them  than  we  have  heretofore 
done. 

SevenoakSf  Aprils  1840. 
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Art.  II.     On  the  singular  Origin  of  the  Purple  Laburnum i  and  on 
'    the  new  Field  which  it  opens  to  the  Horticulturist  Jbr  the  Production 

of  Hybrid  Plants,      By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert,  D.C.L. 

F.H.S.  &c. 

I  AM  much  obliged  to  you  for  tb^  opportunity  you  have  given 
me  of  reading  M .  Poiteau's  interesting  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  purple  laburnum,  or  C^tisus  Adslm/,  which  I  had  under- 
stood to  be  an  accidental  hybrid  produced  in  the  garden  of  M. 
Adam,  but  which  is  stated,  and  (I  doubt  not)  correctly,  to  have 
originated  from  a  graft  of  C.  purpureus,  of  which  the  bud  had 
perished.  I  am  not  aware  what  the  hypothesis  of  M.  Prevost 
and  M.  Leclerc,  to  which  M.  Poiteau  alludes,  may  be ;  but  I 
think  I  understand  how  this  singular  plant  must  have  been  pro- 
duced, and,  if  I  am  right  in  my  notion,  it  opens  a  field  for  the 
horticulturist  to  produce  hybrid  plants  which  perhaps  could  not 
be  obtained  by  seed.  It  is  asserted,  that,  long  after  the  bud  on 
the  graft  had  perished,  other  small  buds  formed  themselves  round 
it,  all  of  which  produced  the  true  C  purpureus,  except  one, 
from  which  proceeded  the  extraordinary  hybrid.  I  apprehend, 
that,  if  attention  had  been  paid  to  this  phenomenon,  it  would 
have  been  found  that  the  bud  which  produced  it  was  formed 
exactly  at  the  junction  of  the  bark  of  the  two  species,  and  that 
the  two  contributed  equally  to  its  formation.  A  similar  effect 
might  perhaps  be  expected  also  from  a  bud  formed  where  the 
mere  bark  of  the  graft  is  in  contact  with  the  wood  of  the  stock. 
Every  bud  on  a  tree  is  an  individual ;  and,  if  the  graft  and  the 
stock  from  any  peculiar  circumstances  contribute  equally  to  the 
formation  of  a  new  bud,  the  individuality  of  that  bud  may  be 
expected  to  partake  of  their  joint  natures,  as  much  as  that  of 
the  plant  which  is  raised  from  hybrid  seed.  Let  it  therefore  be 
the  object  of  gardeners  who  wish  to  obtain  new  plants  analogous 
to  the  C  Adim/,  to  kill  the  bud  of  the  graft  after  a  perfect 
union  has  taken  place,  and  to  try  to  force  the  plant  to  break 
again  from  the  seam  or  edge  of  the  bark  that  has  been  inserted. 
Unless  the  bud  shall  be  formed  on  the  very  seam,  or  where  the 
bark  inserted  is  thin,  so  that  the  bud  shall  have  taken  its  rise 
from  the  contributive  powers  of  the  two  plants,  a  new  formation 
cannot  be  expected. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  growth  of  C.  Adam/  are  very 
singular.  Upon  your  tree  one  branch  had  reverted  nearly  to 
the  type  of  the  laburnum,  and  another  nearly  to  that  of  C.  pur- 
piireus,  while  the  central  shoots  retained  the  hybrid  character; 
but,  on  close  observation,  neither  the  leaves  nor  the  flowers  of 
the  two  branches,  which  had  so  reverted  to  the  elements  of  the 
parents,  were  precisely  similar  to  them ;  both  however  had  ac- 
quired fertility,  while  the  central  shoots  continued  sterile.  From 
the  seed  produced  on  the  yellow-flowering  branch,  several  plants 
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have  been  raised,  which  have  the  general  aspect  of  the  labamum  s 
but  in  my  brother's  garden  one  of  them  has  grown  to  the  height 
of  4  ft.  6  in.,  while  another  beside  it  remains  only  2\  in.  high ; 
and,  amongst  those  I  raised,  two  showed  a  purple  stain  on  the 
young  wood  and  petioles.  The  seed  produced  on  your  small- 
leaved  branch  did  not  vegetate,  but  I  have  a  seedling  two  years 
old  from  such  a  branch  on  mv  brother's  tree,  which  has  entirely 
the  aspect  of  C  purpiireus,  though  differing  a  little  in  the  shape 
of  the  lobes  of  the  leaves.  The  branches  of  the  small-leaved 
variation  upon  his  were  last  year  loaded  as  with  a  sheet  of  small 
purple  flowers,  but  a  branch  destined  to  bear  yellow  flowers  hav- 
ing made  its  appearance,  upon  its  first  producing  blossom  this 
season,  not  a  flower  appears  upon  the  small-leaved  portion. 
Another  strange  circumstance  has  occurred,  as  he  informs  me 
that  a  strong  rigid  branch  last  year  shot  from  the  tree  perpendi- 
cularly downwards,  of  which  we  must  await  the  further  deve- 
lopement. 

London^  May  ?•  1840. 


Art.  III. "  On  Jat^efs  Manure^  Quinard's  Manure,  darkens  desic- 
cated Compostf  Lance*s  Composts,  Sfc.  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W. 
Herbert,  D.C.L.  F.H.  S.,  &c. 

I  OBSERVE  at  p.  227.  of  the  22d  volume  of  the  Annals  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Paris^  which  you  have  had  the 
kindness  to  lend  me,  an  article  relating  to  two  modes  adopted  by 
M.  Qu^nard,  of  preparing  manure  in  a  mode  and  upon  a  prin- 
ciple said  to  be  analogous  to  that  which  had  been  discovered  by 
M.  Jauffret  Having  read  a  pompous  account  of  Jauffret's 
Manure,  which  was  said  to  be  speedily  composed  from  articles 
common,  cheap,  and  at  present  useless,  and  to  be  of  extraordi- 
nary efficacy,  I  applied  two  years  ago  to  a  friend  at  Paris  to  try 
to  obtain  some  particulars  concerning  it,  that  I  might  bring  its 
virtues  to  the  proof;  but  I  received  for  answer  that  a  train  of 
experiments  to  ascertain  its  value  were  in  progress,  and  that  the 
particulars  of  the  compost  could  not  be  communicated  to  me. 

I  have  very  little  faith  in  any  such  discoveries.  Some  years 
affo  an  ingredient  was  advertised  in  London  under  the  name  of 
Clarke's  desiccated  Compost,  said  to  be  a  concentration  of  the 
powers  of  London  manitre,  with  references  to  many  persons 
who  could  testify  to  its  efficacy.  Amongst  those  was  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  to  whom  I  applied ;  and  he  informed  me  that  he  had  tried 
it  extensively  with  very  great  advantage.  Encouraged  by  the 
testimony  of  a  person  of  such  accurate  habits,  I  purchased  casks 
of  it  to  the  value  of  40/.,  besides  its  freight  and  carriage  to  my 
abode  in  Yorkshire.     Being  desirous  of  ascertaining  its  powers 
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distinctly,  I  had  three  rows  of  cabbages  planted,  one  upon  farm* 
yard  dung,  one  upon  desiccated  compost,  and  one  without  any 
manure.  The  result  was,  very  superior  vigour  in  the  growth  of 
the  first  row,  while  no  difference  could  be  observed  between  the 
second  and  third,  except  that  the  plants  which  had  no  manure 
had  rather  the  advantage.  I  will  not  take  upon  myself  to  say, 
that  salt  may  not  be  beneficial  upon  some  soils,  or  under  some 
circumstances :  but  I  have  applied  it  to  my  wheat  fields  in  the 
quantity  recommended,  in  parallel  lines  with  other  portions  of 
the  same  fields  to  which  none  was  applied,  and  no  difference  was 
perceptible  in  the  crops.  I  have  also  tried  some  of  Mr.  Lance's 
composts  prepared  precisely  according  to  his  directions,  with 
absolute  loss  of  the  value  of  the  articles,  and  comparative  loss 
of  my  crop.  I  look,  therefore,  to  all  such  inventions  with  a  jealous 
eye,  and  a  determination  not  merely  to  try  them  against  other 
manures,  but  more  particularly  to  try  them  against  the  applica- 
tion of  nothing. 

M.  Qu^nard's  plan  is  very  simple.  It  consists  of  the  union 
of  lime,  soot,  and  ashes  (which  means  undoubtedly  soot  and 
ashes  from  burnt  wood),  and  the  immersion  of  straw  and  grass 
in  a  lie  formed  with  those  ingredients  previous  to  their  being 
placed  in  a  heap,  or  the  alternation  of  layers  of  them,  applying 
in  either  case  water  from  time  to  time  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
promote  the  fermentation,  which  is  said  to  be  complete  in  fifteen 
or  twenty  days,  according  to  the  temperature. 

The  first  observation  to  be  made  upon  this  is,  that  it  does  not 
bring  into  use  a  single  article  that  is  at  present  either  unused  or 
cheap.  Every  particle  of  vegetable  produce  that  can  be  obtained 
is,  in  this  country,  greedily  sought  by  the  gardener  and  the  agri- 
culturist, and  reduced  by  him  to  manure.  The  reduction  of  ingre- 
dients to  a  serviceable  state  by  the  interposition  of  layers  of  lime, 
is  a  process  frequently  practised  in  all  parts  of  this  country;  soot 
is  not  to  be  obtained  at  a  low  price,  and  not  an  atom  of  it  is  now 
wasted  ;  and  wood  ashes  being  in  general  unattainable  amongst 
us,  if  they  are  essential  to  this  combination  on  account  of  the 
potash  they  contain,  it  would  be  necessary  to  purchase  the  re- 
quisite quantity  of  potash  at  a  high  price  to  complete  the  mixture. 
But  here  immediately  arises  the  question.  Does  the  union  of  soot 
and  potash  with  lime  essentially  promote  the  decomposition  of 
the  vegetable  mass,  and  does  any  benefit  result  to  the  land  from 
these  ingredients  being  so  combined,  beyond  that  which  is  af- 
forded by  the  present  mode  of  applying  them  ?  We  must  there- 
fore ascertain  whether  the  fermentation  of  such  coarse  vegetable 
matter  as  the  cattle  do  not  consume  is  most  beneficially  effected 
by  union  with  the  excrements  of  animals  or  with  lime ;  and 
whether  the  action  of  the  lime  is  promoted  materially,  and  in 
due  proportion  to  the  expense,  by  the  addition  of  potash ;  and,  if 
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so,  what  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  potash,  a  very  expensive 
article,  which  will  answer  the  purpose.  M.  Quenard's  direction 
for  making  the  lie  is,  to  mix,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  five 
parts  of  ashes  with  three  parts  of  soot,  and,  after  stirring  them 
well,  to  add  one  part  of  quicklime  just  slakedj  to  ten  of  soot 
and  ashes  mixed,  i.  e.  125  ashes,  75  soot,  and  20  lime.  The  mix- 
ture is  to  be  often  stirred  during  twenty-four  hours,  and  is  said 
to  be  then  in  a  state  of  powerful  efficacy,  and  it  is  recommended 
to  keep  a  portion  of  the  old  liquor  to  use,  like  yeast  in  brewing, 
to  promote  the  fermentation  of  future  mixtures.  It  is  evident 
that  experiments  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  value  of  the  asserted 
fermentation  will  be  most  easily  made  by  a  lie,  but  that  the  pro- 
cess for  horticultural  or  agricultural  purposes,  if  beneficial,  would 
be  most  easily  effected  by  heaping  the  ingredients  in  layers.  On 
my  return  to  the  country,  I  shall  make  some  experiments  as  to 
the  fermentation  of  lime  by  the  addition  of  soot  and  potash,  but 
in  the  meantime  it  seems  to  me  desirable  that  you  should  call 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  subject,  in  the  Gardener's 
Magazine^  or  in  some  other  of  your  valuable  publications. 
London^  May  8.  1840. 


Art.  IV.  Botanical^  Floriculturaly  and  Arhoricultural  Notices  of 
the  Kinds  of  Plants  newly  introduced  into  British  Gardens  and 
Plantations^  or  tvhich  have  been  originated  in  them  ;  together  with 
additional  Information  respecting  Plants  (whether  old  or  new)  already 
in  Cultivation:  the  whole  intended  to  serve  as  a  perpetual  Supplement 
to  the  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants"  the  •*  Hortus  Britanntcus"  the 
"  Hortus  Lignosus,"  and  the  "  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britan* 


mcum.'* 


Curtis* s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
seven  plates ;  3; .  6d.  coloured,  3s.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register;  in  monthly  numbers,  new  series,  each 
containing  six  plates ;  Ss.  6d.  coloured,  Ss.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Lindley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  College,  London. 

Paxtons  Magazine  of  Botany ^  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants; 

'    in  monthly  numbers;  large  8vo ;  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Botanist ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
two  pages  of  letterpress;  8vo;  large  paper,  2$.  6d.\  small  paper, 
Is.  6d.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Sec,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Mound's  Botanic  Garden,  or  Magazine  of  Hardy  Flower  Plants  cul" 
tivated  in  Great  Britain;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  coloured  figures  in  one  page;  large  paper,  1^.6^.;  small,  \s. 
Edited  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

The  Ladies  Flotoer- Garden  of  Ornamental  Annuals  ;  in  4to  num 
bers,  monthly ;  2s,  6d,  each.     By  Mrs.  Loudon. 
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696.   IMPAn'IENS  [SS. 

+glandulfgera  LmdL    gUnd-bearlng     iQJ    or    13     au    C    Neptl    1839.    S    co    Bot.  reg.  1840, 

One  of  the  four  Indian  species  raised  last  year  in  the  earden  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society.  The  seeds  were  sown  in  May,  and  me  plants  were  12  ft. 
hi^h  when  they  came  into  flower  in  August.  "  It  is  not  so  hardy  as  those 
with  the  long  fruit  [see  our  p.  145.],  but  flowers  freely  all  the  autumn,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  that  can  be  looked  upon  "  if  grown  in  a  moist 
atmosphere.  (Bot,  Beg.,  April.) 

"Ruidcea, 

1154  CORRJE^^.  Mi  a  79. 

Harrlfl^i  Paxt    Mr.  Harris's   IL  lJ    or    8    ajkjn     C    hybrid    1897.    C    8.p.l    Paxt.  mag.  of  bot. 

This  splendid  hybrid  was  raised  by  Mr.  Beaton,  now  gardener  to  Thomas 
Harris,  Escj.,  of  Kingsbury,  while  he  was  gardener  at  Haffield,  in  Hereford- 
shire, but  it  has  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Harris. 
Mr.  Beaton,  several  of  whose  valuable  papers  on  hybridisation  have  appeared 
in  this  Magazine,  proceeded  most  carefully  and  scientifically  with  this  corrsea, 
(the  parents  of  which  were  C.  pulcheila  and  C.  speciosa),  and  his  endeavours 
have  been  rewarded  with  complete  success ;  the  flowers  of  this  plant  beiiig  of 
the  most  brilliant  crimson.  It  is  grown  in  a  more  loamy  soil  than  is  generally 
used  for  corrseas,  and  it  is  propagated  by  cuttings.  (^Pcurt.  Mag.  o/Bot,y 
May.) 

Kkamndce^B, 

668.    CEANO'THUS 

-(-pltllldiu  Lmdl,  pale     il     or     10     sa     Pa.B    C     co     Bot.  reg.'  1840,  20. 

A  beautiful  shrub,  "  much  hardier  than  C.  azureus,"  which  it  greatly  resem- 
bles, except  that  the  leaves  are  green,  and  not  hoary  beneath ;  and  that  the 
flowers  are  smaller  and  paler.  This  species  was  received  from  BoUwyller,  and 
is  fi*equently  confounded  with  C.  ov^tus  and  C,  thyrslfl6rus,  "  from  both  of 
which  it  is  certainly  distinct."  *'  It  strikes  readily  from  cuttings  of  the  half- 
ripened  wood  in  autumn,  and  grows  well  in  any  soil,  if  not  too  poor,  or  too 
wet."  (Bot.  Beg.y  April.) 

JLegumindsa, 

1964.   CY'TISUS  99801  racemdsiu  Mamoek. 

Symmyme :  1663.  Gfenista  bracteoUta  Link.    Bot.  reg.  1840,  23. 

This  plant,  which  was  sent  home  by  Philip  Barker  Webb,  Esq.,  from  Tene- 
rifle,  under  the  name  of  C/tisus  racem6sus,  has  been  since  recognised  by  that 
gentleman  to  be  the  Genista  bracteol^ta  of  Link.  (Bot,  Beg,,  April.) 

Cyclogyne  canetcent  Benth.  A  Swan  River  perennial,  with  the  habit  and 
aspect  of  a  Galega.  (B,  B,  M.,  No.  68.,  May.) 

l^sdceiP, 

Cotonedster  denticuldta  H.  B.  et  K.  A  hardy  shrub,  allied  to  C.  rolundi- 
folia,  found  in  Mexico  by  M.  Hartweg,  and  interesting  as  being  **  the  first 
species  of  the  genus  observed  in  the  New  World."  ( B,  M,  /?.,  No.  58., 
April.) 

Ona^dce<B» 

Lopezia  Unedta  Zucc.  A  Mexican  shrub,  with  pale  pink  flowers,  which  it 
bears  in  the  green-house  "  during  all  the  winter  and  early  spring."  (B,  M.  B,, 
No.  60.,  April.) 

Vkiladelphdcea!, 

Vhilade^hut  mexicdma  Scblect.  in  Linnaea  13.  p.  418.,  and  Plant.  Hartw. 
p.  61.  A  Mexican  plant  with  brown,  downy,  flexible  branches,  and  somewhat 
cordate  leaves,  which  are  covered  with  coarse  hairs  on  the  under  side,  and 
are  nearly  entire  at  the  margins.  The  flowers  are  large  and  white,  and  in  the 
native  specimens  they  are  pmced  singly  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs.  (B.  B,  ilf.. 
No.  70.,  May.) 

QactdcecB, 

1472.   CE^REUS 

multiplex  Pfeiff'.    multiplied    «-  ZD    or    4    au    Pk    South  Braxil    1838.    C   B.p    Bot.  mag.  3789. 
Sifnonifme :  Bchinodtctus  xndltlplez  Bort. 
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A  species  which,  like  C.  Ieiic4nthus  (see  p.  202.),  strongly  resembles  an 
Echinoc&ctiis.  The  flowers  are  pink,  and  very^  large  and  handsome.  It  is  a 
native  of  South  Brazil ;  and  it  nas  flowered  in  England  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Mackay,  at  Norwich.  The  flowers,  when  fully  expanded,  were  6  or  8 
inches  across.  (^Bot,  Mas,,  April.) 

QapTifolidce€B,  or  CorruLcecB, 

C6rmu  grdndit  Schlect.  A  Mexican  dogwood,  with  laige  dark  green  leaves, 
smooth  al^ve,  and  *'  hoary  with  down  on  the  under  side.  The  miit  seems  as 
large  as  a  sloe,  and  purplish  black,  covered  with  bloom."  (B,  M,  R,,  No.  59., 
April.) 

CompStUa. 

2273.  STE^  VIA  [«»92. 

breviariflUta  JETooift.  et  Am,    •hort-awned    |2S    pr    >    J7    Fk    S.  Amer.    1836.    S    oo    Bot.  nug. 

A  pretty  species,  found  by  Mr.  Tweedie  in  Tucuma,  in  South  America, 
and  sent  by  hun  to  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden  in  1834.  (^Bot,  Mag^  April.) 

8963.  T>A>KLIA 

gUbrkta.Ljfm.  smooth     A    O    or    3   jl    L    Mexico    1810.    S    c    BoC  r^.  1840,  S9L 

TIlis  very  pretty  and  dwarf  species  of  dahlia  is  remarkable  for  its  smooth 
stems,  and  fang-like  roots,  which  are  slender  and  uniform  in  size,  and  not 
partly  tuberous  and  partly  fibrous,  as  in  the  common  dahlia.  The  plant 
grows  about  3  ft.  high,  and  it  flowers  from  the  end  of  July  till  destroyed 
by  frost  in  autumn.  "  It  answers  remarkably  well  if  treated  as  a  half-hardy 
annual,  which  is  by  far  the  easiest  and  best  way  to  grow  it ;  as  by  sowing 
the  seed  every  season,  there  is  no  necessity  for  preserving  the  old  roots, 
which  are  like  those  of  the  common  dahlia,  but  roucn  slenderer.  {Bot,  Beg., 
May.) 

8434.  CENTAURE'A 

ptUcbra  Lindl,   beautiAil    O     or    1   jn    B.C    Cashmere    18S8L    co    Bot  reg.  ISiO,  fi& 

Avery  pretty,  dwarf,  bushy  species  of  Centaur^  which  is  a  native  of 
Cashmere,  'and  may  be  grown  as  a  hardy  annual  in  British  gardens.  The 
florets  of  the  ray  are  of  a  very  dark  blue,  and  those  of  the  disk  of  a  dariL 
crimson.  In  general  appearance  it  resembles  the  common  British  blue- 
bottle; but  it  is  more  woolly,  and  the  stem  is  much  shorter,  and  more  brached. 
(Bot.  Re^.,  May.) 

GesnerAcesB. 

1701.  SINNI'NG/J  [t!1.  p.  61. 

Yoimgedna  Mamock    Dr.  Toaii«e*s    CZS    or    1|   jl    P    hyb.    1887.     C    s.I    Faxt.  mag.  of  bot. 

A  hybrid  raised  by  Mr.  Mamock,  while  he  was  curator  of  the  Sheffield 
Botanic  Garden,  by  impregnating  the  blossoms  of  Sinnfngta  velutina  with  the 
pollen  of  Gloxinia  speciosa,  and  thus  combining ''  the  subshrubby  character  of 
the  Sinningia  with  tne  splendid  purple  colour  of  the  flowers  of  a  Gloxinia." 
It  blossoms  freely,  and  is  more  haraj  than  the  senuine  kinds  of  Sinningta.  It 
should  be  grown  in  sandy  loam  ennched  with  leaf  mould  or  rotten  dung,  and 
kept  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  or  frequently  syringed  over  head.  During  winter, 
it  should  be  kept  short  of  water,  and  allowed  a  season  of  repose.  (Paxt.  Mag. 
of  Bot,,  Apn\.) 

"Ericdceie. 

1173.  SRtCA  9669  Lambert/ana  rar.  rub^scens  Boi.  168. 

A  very  pretty  variety  or  hybrid  raised  by  Mr.  Wilmot,  at  Oldford,  near 
Birmingham,  in  1835.  {Botanist,  April.) 

dit&ra  nwxicana  Dec.  A  Mexican  evergreen  shrub,  or  small  tree,  resem- 
bling C.  arbdrea.  {B,  M.  R.,  No.  37.,  April.) 

Arctoit&phylof  nitida  Benth.  "  An  evergreen  bush,  with  serrated,  shining, 
evergreen  leaves,  and  short  erect  racemes  of  flowers,  resembling  those  of  the 
common  strawberry  tree."     (B.  fl.  M.,  No.  69.,  May.) 

Cobcekcead. 

Cobce^  sOpulbris  Benth.     A  fine  species  of  Cobce^a,  raised  from  Mexican 
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seeds.     The  leaves  are  narrower  than  those  of  C.  sc^ndens,  and  the  whole    ' 
plant  is  more  delicate.    The  flowers  are  yellow.  (B.  M,  R^  No.  50.,  April.) 
Convolmdace€B, 

491.  IPOMOB'A 

longlfblU.BeiKft         loog-leayed    ^    or    6   jLi    W    Morioo    ISW.    S    1     Bot  Kg.  184Q,  31. 

The  flowers  are  large  and  white,  and  have  a  scent  resembling  noyeau.  The 
root  is  long  and  spindle-shaped,  and  the  stem  requires  support.  It  flowers 
from  July  to  September ;  and  it  should  be  grown  in  rich  loam,  in  a  shadv 
situation,  it  is  increased  by  seeds,  or  suckers  of  the  young  shoots,  which 
spring  from  the  crown  of  the  root.  {Bet,  Beg.y  April.) 

Scrophtdarnus . 

480.  rERBA'SCUM 

tatSrlcum  Bm*/.  TmiImi    Q)    or    S    au    R    ?  hybrid    ...    oo    Bot  mug.  3799L 

A  showy  verbascum  with  rose-coloured  flowers,  which  blossomed  in  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Oarden  in  August,  1839  ;  and  which.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker 
thinks,  "  was  probably  sent  from  the  German  gardens  to  Dr.  GMiam."  {BoL  \ 
Mag,,  May.) 

76.  5A1.VIA  [pt77. 

linarUAde*  Hart     LlnariaJike    jk  i^     or     IB    ?  South  Amer.    ...    a.Lp    PAXt.iiuig.  ofbot.  tU. 

A  very  beautiful  species  of  Skhia,  with  large  bright  blue  flowers.  The 
plant  is  decidedly  shrubby,  and  not  above  1  ft.  high  ;  it  retains  its  leaves 
during  the  winter,  and  flowers  abundantly.  It  should  be  grown  in  a  com- 
post of  very  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  kept  in  a  cool  border  with  very  little 
water  during  winter,  as  it  is  apt  to  throw  out  weak  and  sickly  shoots  if 
stimulated  too  soon.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood  struck 
in  spring.     (Paxt.  Mag,  o/Bot,  May.) 

Pro^cesB. 

316.  OREVI'LLB^  9609  diibla  Bot  Mag.  t.  3798. 

'Bctulmdcece  or  AmefUdcete. 

A'lnus  jorullensit  H.  B.  et  K.  A  fine  species  of  alder,  with  large  oval 
acuminate  leaves,  the  veins  of  which  are  prominent,  and  which  are  downy  on 
the  under  side.    A  native  of  Mexico.  (B.  M,  jR.,  No.  52.,  April.) 

Ganykcete, 

Gdrry&  laurifoUa  Hart.  A  new  species  from  Mexico,  which  appears  hand- 
somer than  G.  ellfptica.  Only  one  seed  has  germinated  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Cktfden.  Mr.  Hartweg  has  found  "  no  fewer  than  five'*  new  species 
of  Garrya  "  during  his  travels  in  Mexico.'*  (B,  M,  B,,  No.  53.,  April.) 

OrchiddcetB. 

85S8.  CYMBI'DIUM  [95. 

ptndulum  Swartx   pendulooi    /f  O    or    3    «u     Y.rw     Nepal     1837.    O    r.w.p     Bot.  reg.  184i0. 
Ssfnonpma:  C  craMifMium  Wall.,  'Ep\Akndrvaa  pendulum  Roxb. 

The  flowers  are  of  a  dingy  yellowish  brown,  with  a  red  and  white  label- 
lum.  '*  As  they  hang  downwards,  the  plant  should  be  suspended  from  the 
roof  of  the  stove."  The  leaves  are  2  or  3  feet  long,  and  yery  stiflf  and 
leathery.    (Bot,  Beg,,  May.) 

3596.  Br&aMa  29567  laausedna  rar.  viridifl5ra  Bot.  Mag,  9794. 

BrdstJA  verrucoia  Lindl.  **  A  plant  of  a  particularly  graceful  habit."  The 
flowers  are  of  a  greenish  yellow,  and  the  labellum  is  covered  at  the  base 
"  with  green  warte."    (J?.  R,  M.,  No.  66.,  May). 

8553.  CATTLE'Y^  KtlK  labikta  8 

Tar.  Jktro-iaDguinea  Par/.  Mag.  qfBoi,  riL  p^  79L 

A  handsome  variety  of  a  well-known  and  splendid  plant ;  introduced  from 
La  Guayra  by  Mr.  Low  of  Clapton  in  1839.  It  is  the  labellum  which  is  of 
a  dark  purplish  red.    (Pajrt,  Mag.  ofBoL,  May.) 

3554.   EPIDE'NDRUM  _     [»791. 

deiuU16ruin  Hook,    densely-flowered     /f  IZS      pr     1|    >     Mexico    1889.    O    r.w.p    Bot.  mag. 

A  Mexican  species  of  Epid^ndrum  sent  to  Woburn  by  Mr.  Parkinson,  with 
long  densely  clothed  spikes  of  whitish  flowers.  {Boi.  Mag.,  April.) 
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3698.  MILTO^N/J  cindida  Tar.  flavfiscens  Bot.  Mag.  3793. 

Only  di£fering  from  the  species  in  having  a  yellowish  white  lip.  (^Bot.  Mag,, 
April.) 

3S97.  MONACHA'NTHUS  [t.  3786. 

r&teo-tibus  Hook,     rose  and  white     i?  O     or     9    ap     R.w     Brazil    1839.    O    a.p     Bot  mag. 

An  orchideous  plant  from  Brazil,  with  long  racemes  of  curiously  shaped 
flowers,  the  lip  of  which  is  edged  with  long  deep  red  fringe.  Afler  describ- 
ing the  species,  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  observes  that  he  has  ^  preserved  the 
generic  name  of  Monach&nthus,  rather  from  consistency  than  a  conviction 
of  the  soundness  of  the  genus.  It  might,  with  greater  propriety,  be  called 
Catasetum  sect.  Monachinthus."     (Bot,  Mag,,  May.) 
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maculAtum  Lindl.    spotted    £  CD   or   i    wx    Y.b    Mexico    1899.    O    r.w.p    Bot.  reg.  1840, 30. 

This  species,  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  appears  to  be  "  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
the  family,  because  of  its  large  two-coloured  spotted  flowers  and  drooping 
habit,  and  it  seems  to  have  much  the  manner  of  growth  and  constitution  of 
an  Oncidium."    (Bot.  Beg.,  Mav.) 

Cleisostema  maculbsa.  A  vanda-like  plant,  with  small  yellowish  brown  and 
pink  fleshy  blossoms.    (B.  B.  M.,  No.  67.,  May). 


REVIEWS. 

Art,  I.  Catalogtie  of  Works  on  Gardenin^^  Agriculture y  JBotanyj 
Rural  Architecture^  S^c,  lately  published,  totth  some  Account  of  those 
considered  the  more  interesting, 

Le  Bon  Jardinier ;  Almanack  pour  PAnnee  1840.  Par  A.  Poiteau  et  ViU 
morin.    8vo,  pp.  1055,  two  engraved  plates.    Paris,  1840. 

Another  edition  of  one  of  the  best  standard  works  on  gardening  and  agri- 
culture published  in  Europe.  The  body  of  the  work  is  stereotyped,  and  the 
additions  annually  made  form  fntroductions,  sometimes  of  two  or  three  sheets, 
and  sometimes  of  only  a  few  pages.  In  the  present  edition  they  extend  to 
forty-seven  pages,  and  their  essence  is  as  under  :  — 

Artichoke  roots  may  be  preserved  through  the  winter  in  a  cellar,  or  in  a 
heap  of  dry  sand  thatched,  and  replanted  in  spring.  Trop8e\>lum  tuberdsum  is 
worth  cultivating.  C^leri-rave  frise  and  Chou-rave  a  feuilles  decouples  are  new 
varieties  of  tumip-rooted  celery  and  borecole.  Chou  de  Billaudeau  (see  Gard. 
Ma^.  for  1839,  p.  568.)  is  nothing  more  than  the  chou  colossal.  Courge 
sucriere  du  Br^il  is  a  new  and  excellent  gourd.  E'^chaiote  de  Jersey,  known 
in  Scotland  as  the  Russian  shallot,  and  E'chalote  grosse  de  M.  Houtton  are 
recommended.  Myatt's  pine  and  Elton's  seedling  strawberry,  Haricot  noir  de 
Belgique,  and  several  other  plants  well  known  in  British  gardens,  but  still  rare 
in  France,  are  described ;  and  a  few  plants,  such  as  the  sweet  potato,  better 
known  in  France  than  in  England,  are  enumerated,  and  their  merits  discussed. 
The  civilisation  of  the  wild  carrot  by  M.  Vilmorin  has  been  recorded  before, 
and  we  have  here  a  notice  of  two  essays  to  improve  the  dandelion  and  the 
wild  parsnep.  The  dandelion  was  blanched  by  covering  the  plants  with 
sand.  Four  new  sorts  of  potato  are  described  ;  seven  sorts  of  clover,  and  a 
number  of  wheats  and  other  agricultural  plants.  Urtlctk  nlvea  L.  has  been 
tried  as  a  thread  plant ;  and  A^biea  [Pfcea]  P'msdpo  Bois.  (see  our  volume 
for  1839,  p.  339.)  is  described  as  having  the  seminal  leaves  more  numerous  by 
one  or  two  than  those  of  the  common  silver  fir,  and  also  longer,  narrower, 
less  flat,  and  not  at  all  prick ly-poinled  like  those  of  P.  cephalonica. 

Among  the  new  instruments  are  the  ^rdener's  compass,  invented  by  Ma- 
dame Adanson  ;  a  watering-pot,  for  waCcrine  pots  on  shelves  over  head ;  a 
hand-bill  for  cutting  box  edgings,  instead  of  wears ;  and  some  others,  already 
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well  known.  The  concluding  article  is  on  a  jardin  d'hiver,  a  new  plant 
structure,  erected  by  M.  Fion,  which  is  said  to  form  a  very  interesting  winter 
promenade  in  the  midst  of  the  trees  of  China  and  Japan. 

OHa  Hispanica,  ^c,  A  Selection  of  the  rarer  Plants  of  Spain,  &c.  By  Philip 
Barker  Webb.  Part  II.,  1840,  folio,  pp.  8,  one  coloured  plate.  Buris, 
Brockhouse ;  London,  Coxhead. 

Part  I.  of  this  work  is  noticed  p.  94. ;  that  before  us  is  wholly  occupied 
with  marine  fuci,  which  are  descnbed  by  Dr.  Montague,  and  beautifully  en-, 
graved   and  coloured.      The   species    are    GrifTitbsfa  flabellkta  Mont,,  G. 
Schousboe^'  Mont.,  Giganthia  gaditkna  Mont.,  G.  conferta  Schousb,,  and  De- 
lesserta  interrupta  Ag, 

Pianf€B  utihores.  Illustrations  of  useful  Plants  employed  in  Medicine,  &c. 
By  M.  A.  Burnett.  Nos.  I,  II,  III,  and  IV.  4to.  London,  1839-40. 
Each  number  contains  two  coloured  plates,  with  letterpress  descriptions 
from  the  unpublished  MSS.  of  the  late  Professor  G.  T.  Burnett,  and  the 
price  of  each  is  only  Is. 

Miss  Burnett  is  the  sister  of  the  late  professor  of  botany  in  King*s  College; 
and  of  the  usefulness  of  this  work,  as  well  as  of  the  fidelity  of  its  execution, 
we  have  the  authority  of  Dr.  Sigmond,  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
printed  on  the  wrapper  of  No.  IL  :  — 

*'  They  [the  plates  of  the  tobacco  plant  and  the  blue  passion-flower]  are  exe- 
cuted with  great  fidelity,  ^nd  accurately  coloured.  Such  a  work  must  prove 
unusually  interesting,  from  its  furnishing  portions  of  the  unpublished  manu- 
scripts of  my  learnt  friend,  the  late  Professor  Burnett.  —  George  G.  Sig- 
mond,  M.D.     August  31.  1839." 

Would  that  any  thing  that  we  could  say  mi^ht  promote  the  sale  of  this 
publication  ;  not  only  to  put  us  in  possession  of  the  unpublished  manuscripts 
of  Professor  Burnett,  for  whose  memory  we  have  the  very  highest  respect, 
but  for  the  sake  of  his  amiable  and  accomplished  orphan  sister !  Such  a  work 
from  such  an  authoress  merits  the  especial  patronage  of  the  families  of  profes- 
sors and  medical  men,  and  also  of  every  lady  of  wealth  and  rank  who  wishes  to 
encourage  talent  and  promote  virtue. 

Kew  and  its  Gardens.  By  Frederick  Sheer,  Esq.  Post  8vo,  pp.  69.  London* 
1640. 

Besides  the  description  indicated  in  the  titlepage,  some  notice  is  taken  in 
the  preface  of  the  alleged  intention  of  government  to  give  up  the  Royal  Bo- 
tanic Gardens  at  Kew ;  and  an  appendix  contains  a  petition  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  from  the  Richmond  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  praying 
that  the  botanic  gardens  at  Kew  may  not  be  abolished.  Similar  petitions,  it 
is  stated,  were  agreed  on  at  the  Richmond  and  Brentford  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutions. 

DeUa  Origine  ed  Anzianitd  delT  Orto  Botatdco  di  PadSva,  4rc.  On  the  Origin 
and  Antiquity  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Padua.  By  Professor  Visiano, 
Prefect  of  that  Garden.    8vo,  pp.43.    Venice,  1839. 

The  origin  of  the  garden  is  traced  to  1533,  and  an  account  of  it  is  brought 
down  to  1787. 

The  American  Flower^  Garden  Directory,  ^c,  ^c.  By  Robert  Buist,  Nur- 
seryman and  Florist,  Philadelphia.    8vo,  pp.  380.     Philadelphia,  1839. 

This  differs  from  most  of  the  American  works  on  gardening,  in  being  an 
original  composition  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  most  judiciously  adapted  to 
the  country  m  which  it  is  published  ;  and  the  author  is  one  of  the  best  culti- 
vators in  the  United  States.  There  is  no  American  work  that  we  know  of  at 
all  to  be  compared  with  it  in  point  of  usefulness.  We  owe  the  author  an 
1840.    June.  x 
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apology  for  not  having  sooner  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  copy  he  kindly 
sent  us  above  a  year  ago. 

The  Roie  Amaleui't  Guide,  8fc .  By  T.  lUvers,  jun.  Second  edition,  greatly 
enlarged.     Small  8vo,  pp.  185.    London,  1840. 

The  present  is  a  greatly  improved  edition  of  a  work  which  we  have  com- 
mended in  our  volume  for  1838,  p.  94.  It  is  here  in  a  more  portable  form, 
with  various  additions,  and  with  a  valuable  "  Abridged  List  of  Roses,  adapted 
for  Amateurs  possessing  small  Gardens,  or  for  those  beginning  to  form  a  Col- 
lection ;  selected  so  as  to  give  the  leading  Variations  of  Colour.**  We  can- 
not sufficiently  commend  Mr.  Kivers  for  havine  given  this  abridged  list  $  for 
the  long  columns  of  names  in  the  catalogues  of  the  rose  nurseries,  both  French 
and  English,  are  quite  appalling.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Rivers's  abridged  list 
that  the  essence  of  all  the  cultivated  roses  may  be  included  in  twenty-five  sec- 
tions, including  186  sorts.  AHovrin^  2  square  feet  for  each  sort,  a  bed  40  ft. 
by  10  ft.  would  contain  a  representative  system  of  all  the  roses  in  cultivation. 

Descrizione  dei  Funghi  Mangerecci  piu.  communi  delP  Italia,  e  d^  Veletum  eke 
potsono  CO*  medetimi  confbndeni,  ^c.  Description  of  the  eatable  Fungi  less 
common  in  Italy,  and  of  the  poisonous  Sorts  which  are  most  liable  to  be 
confounded  with  them.  By  Carlo  Vittadini,  M.D.  4to,  pp.364.,  with 
44  coloured  plates.     Milan,  1835. 

To  those  who  study  the  fungi  this  must  be  a  very  valuable  work,  and  we 
believe  that  there  are  but  few  copies  of  it  in  En^nd.  The  plates  are  very 
beautifully  eneraved  on  copper  from  drawings  by  Vittadini  from  nature,  and  they 
are  most  cardully  coloured.  It  would  be  an  interesting  and  useful  task,  for  a 
gardening  amateur  resident  in  Italy,  to  try  how  far  all  the  edible  sorts  enume- 
rated in  Yittadini*s  book  mi^ht  be  cultivated  in  a  garden ;  and  afterwards  their 
spawn  might  be  sent  to  England  for  the  same  trius  here* 

Verhajidlungen  der  K,  K,  LandwirthschafiS'GeteUtchaft  in  Wien,  S^c,  Transac- 
tions of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Vienna,  &c.  Vol. 
VIII.  Part  II.    8vo,  pp.  146.     Vienna,  1840. 

An  article  on  the  different  modes  and  times  of  felling  timber,  and  one  on  the 
vineyards  of  Austria,  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  our  readers. 

^Vatisactiofu  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  Vol.  LII. 
Part  II.  8vo,  pp.  173.  to  409.,  one  8vo  and  three  folding  plates.  London, 
1839. 

The  agricultural  articles  in  this  part  are,  On  Improvements  in  the  Culture 
of  the  Cambridge  Fens,  and  on  the  Cultivation  of  Potatoes  from  Seed.  Drain- 
ing with  a  steam-engine,  and  improving  the  outfall  of  rivers  in  the  manner  al- 
luded to  in  our  volume  for  1839,  p.  563.,  have  enabled  the  occupiers  of  fen 
lands  to  avail  themselves  of  the  valuable  strata  of  clay  and  marl  which  are 
now  accessible  at  a  very  short  depth  from  the  surface,  and  by  which  a  new 
and  most  advantageous  system  of  farming  has  been  introduced.  The  practice 
of  spreading  clay  and  marl  upon  the  surface  of  fen,  moss,  or  peat  bog  has  long 
been  in  use  in  Scotland,  as  shown  in  Steel's  History  of  Peat  Moss  ;  and  it  is 
now  practised  generally  on  the  great  Bedford  Level  in  Cambridgeshire,  which 
contains  upwards  of  300,000  acres.  The  quantity  laid  on  is  about  200  cubic 
yards  per  acre ;  it  is  thrown  out  of  the  pits  or  subsoil  by  hand  with  die  spadei 
and  the  total  expense  is  from  bOs,  to  10s,  per  acre. 

W.  Buchanan,  Esq.,  of  Chalk  Lodge,  near  Cheshunt,  sowed  Potato  Seeds  in 
April,  1836,  the  tubers  produced  by  which  were  taken  up  in  October  of  the 
same  year,  and  replanted  the  following  spring.  In  the  autumn  of  the  second 
year  an  excellent  crop  was  obtained  of  tubers  of  very  good  size;  thus  showing, 
that,  by  means  of  transplanting  the  seedlings  and  giving  them  abundance  of  room 
in  good  light  rich  soil,  a  tolerable  crop  may  be  obtained  the  first  year,  and  a 
very  good  crop  the  second. 

An  Analysis  of  the  East  Window  of  Carlisle  Cathedral,  by  Mr.  Billings,  is 
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yery  interesting,  and  shows  what  profound  masters  the  Gothic  architects  were, 
in  all  that  relates  to  construction. 

Report  on  A,  M,  PerkMt  Patent  Steam  Boiler,     By  Josiah  Parkes,  Esq., 
Civil  Engineer.    4to,  pp.  19,  one  folding  plate.    London,  1840. 

Mr.  Perkins's  improvements  being  more  adapted  for  engineering  purposes 
than  for  heating  hot-houses,  we  have  only  to  record  the  tiue  of  the  work,  as 
having  been  sent  to  us. 

Twenty  Years*  Experience  in  Australia,  ^c.     Small  8vo,pp.  115,  third  edition, 
15,000.     London,  1840.    Price  6iL 

The  object  of  this  very  cheap  tract,  the  author  of  which  is  said  to  be  Dr. 
Udney,  u  to  **  demonstrate  the  extraordinary  advantages  of  emigration  to  New 
South  Wales,  alike  to  men  of  capital  and  the  labouring  classes."  It  also  con- 
tains'*  lacts  and  observations,  showing  the  present  circumstances  and  prospects 
of  New  Zealand,'*  to  which  colony  the  author  of  this  tract  does  not  seem  fa- 
vourable. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices* 

Glazing  with  Lead  instead  of  Putty,  (p.  375.) — In  reply  to  your  note  re- 
specting the  paragrap]i  on  glazing  with  lead  instead  of  putty,  I  must  premise 
that  "  the  sides  of  the  sash  bars  should  have  been  *'  the  side  bars  of  the 
sashes."  Of  course  by  lead  is  meant  lead  lap.  The  inconveniences  attendant 
on  glazing  with  putty  are  many ;  and  I  need  only  mention  the  parting  of  the 
putty  from  the  wood,  even  where  the  roof  is  kept  well  painted,  and  especially 
those  arising  from  the  replacing  of  broken  panes.  When  the  last-mentioned 
work  is  to  be  done,  the  woodwork  is  sure  to  be  damaged  in  cutting  out  the 
old  putty ;  and,  what  is  a  far  greater  mischief,  the  comers  of  the  new  pane  are 
x^hipped  off  by  the  glazier,  because,  unless  the  glass  is  of  precisely  the  same 
thickness,  he  cannot  otherwise  insert  it  underneath  the  pane  above.  A  con- 
stant drip  is  thus  secured,  and  you  know  what  must  be  the  consequences. 
With  lead  lap  it  is  otherwise;  the  lead  has  merely  to  be  raised,  the  new  pane 
inserted,  and  a  little  of  the  soft  putty  or  white  lead  rubbed  into  the  sides, 
.and  the  work  is  done.  This  plan  of  glazing  I  have  never  carried  into  effect, 
except  in  small  pieces  as  specimens  of  its  practicability;  but,  shortly  after  I 
first  contrived  it,  I  saw  your  notice  in  your  volume  for  1836  (p.  313.)  of 
Barrett's  Nursery  at  Wakefield,  where  you  mention  that  a  hot-house  was 
elazed  in  some  such  manner.  I  met  with  Barrett  about  a  year  afterwards,  and 
he  told  me  he  had  not  a  single  "  drip"  in  the  house.  Mr.  Beaton  wrote  me 
that  such  glazing  is  done  at  Birmingham,  and  I  presume  there  will  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  this  kind  of  work  executed  there.  I  do  not,  however,  see 
any  necessity  for  employing  any  one  but  a  common  glazier  who  has  been  ac- 
customed to  work  wnat,  J  believe,  is  called  "  church  work."  My  plan  would 
be  this.  To  glaze  each  row  of  the  slide  or  sash  by  itself,  putting  in  the  panes  in 
the  usual  way,  to  rub  in  the  soft  puttv  used  in  such  work,  and  carefully  close 
the  lead  upon  the  glass,  especially  where  the  panes  overlap.  When  the  re- 
quired number  of  rows  to  make  a  sash  or  slide  are  finished,  they  ought  to 
stand  a  week  or  two  to  harden  the  putty.  The  sash  itself  should  be  precisely 
like  the  ordinary  one  where  putty  is  used,  except  that  the  portion  or  strip  of 
wood  which  separates  the  rows  of  panes  must  be  cut  entirely  away,  or  rather 
never  be  formed ;  and,  instead  of  the  usual  rebate  at  the  sides  and  top  of  the 
^asb,  a  eroove  should  be  made  (say  quarter  of  an  inch  deep)  to  admit  the  out- 
side lead  lap.  The  whole  must  next  be  well  painted.  Then  take  a  row  of  panes, 
open  the  outside  lap  of  one  of  its  sides,  and  insert  the  closed  lap  of  the  row 
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vhich  is  to  join  it,  rub  in  a  little  of  the  soft  putty,  close  it  down  and  apply  a 
few  drops  of  solder  here  and  there  to  keep  them  together.  Next  open  the 
outside  lap  of  the  Second  row  and  insert  the  edge  of  the  third  row  in  tne  same 
manner,  and  so  on,  until  the  size  of  the  sash  is  complete.  When  the  sheet  of 
glass,  so  to  speak,  is  finished,  slide  it  into  the  grooves  of  the  outside  side 
bars  or  frame  of  the  sash,  and  fill  up  any  open  space  with  common  putty.  A 
few  small  brass  or  copper  nails,  with  good  heads,  should  be  driven  through 
the  double  lead-lap  between  each  row  of  panes,  at  intervals  of  6  or  9  inches, 
into  the  wooden  bars  below,  to  fasten  the  lead  and  glass  to  the  frame  ;  the  work 
is  then  complete.  You  will  now  perceive  that  the  only  woodwork  of  the 
sashes  exposed  to  the  weather  is  the  sides  or  frame ;  and,  I  think,  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  that  is  no  little  advantage.  The  woodwork  must  be  very- 
accurately  made,  otherwise  the  joining  of  the  rows  of  glass  will  not  correspond 
with  the  bars,  and  of  course  there  will  be  nothing  to  drive  the  nails  into.  — 
Amicus.    May  6.  1840. 

Temperature,  —  The  following  interesting  extract  is  from  an  article  by  Col. 
Hall,  of  Quito,  in  Dr.  Hooker's  Journal  of  Botany :  —  '*  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  neighbourhood  of  Quito  may  be  reckoned  about  56° ;  that  of  the 
city  itself  is  about  57°.  The  temperature  of  the  southern  basin  is  rather 
higher,  and  may  be  estimated  at  60°.  Every  difference  of  elevation  produces, 
of  course,  a  corresponding  variation  of  temperature.  The  mean  of  the  Para- 
mos may  be  reckoned  at  38° ;  and  when  we  reach  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow, 
at  32°.  There  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  notice,  with  regard  to  the  temper- 
ature of  elevated  tropical  regions,  because  it  has  a  powerful  influence  both  on 
animal  and  vegetable  life ;  that  is,  the  uniformity  of  the  yearly  temperature, 
so  different  from  our  European  seasons.  Thus,  as  Humboldt  observes  {De 
Dutributione  Oeographica  Plantarum^  p.  152.),  the  mean  temperature  of  Quito 
is  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  the  South  of  France ;  vet  a  variety  of  European 
firuits,  such  as  peaches,  nectarines,  grapes,  fi^s,  &c.,  which  ripen  well  with  even 
an  English  summer,  never  reach  perfection  m  Quito,  where  the  daily  ranse  of 
the  thermometer  throughout  the  year  is  from  ASP  to  65°.  The  plants  of  the 
Andes  will,  for  the  same  reason,  be  with  more  difficulty  naturalised,  and  more 
readily  degenerate,  in  Europe,  than  those  of  the  Alps  or  of  northern  latitudes^ 
when  transported  to  warmer  climates ;  since  both  in  the  Alps  and  in  Lapland 
there  is  an  alternation  of  summer  and  winter,  differing  only  in  length  and 
intensity  from  those  of  France  or  England ;  while  the  plants  of  the  Andes 
are  rarely  exposed  to  a  variation  of  above  17°  throughout  the  year.  They 
thus  acquire,  like  the  inhabitants,  a  constitution  ill  adapted  to  support  great 
changes.  I  have  never  been  able  to  cultivate  the  plants  of  the  Paramos,  even 
in  Quito :  the  seeds  refuse  to  germinate,  or  the  plants  either  perish  before 
taking  root,  or  preserve  a  brief  and  languishing  existence.  No  doubt  other 
circumstances,  such  as  atmospherical  pressure  and  the  action  of  light,  co- 
operate, as  Humboldt  observes,  with  the  effect  of  temperature ;  but  these 
arcumstances  increase  the  difficulty  of  vegetable  emigration.  Another  pecu- 
liarity of  the  elevated  tropical  regions  is  the  great  heat  of  the  sun's  rays,  as 
compared  with  the  shade.  I  have  seen  a  thermometer  placed  on  the  grass  at 
Quito  rise  to  120°,  which  is  equal  to  its  utmost  ran^e  at  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
while  in  the  shade  its  extreme  range  is  60°  to  66°  m  the  high  lands,  and  80° 
to  88°  on  the  coast.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  heat  seems  more  oppressive 
in  Quito  than  in  Guayaquil,  there  being  frequently  in  the  former  a  difference 
of  more  than  60°  between  the  two  sides  of  a  street  or  wall ;  and  these  daily 
inequalities  contrast  more  strongly  with  the  annual  uniformity  of  temperature 
already  indicated,  and  still  fiuther  complicate  the  peculiarities  of  Andean  vege-^ 
tation.  I  have  alluded  to  reflected  heat,  because  it  is  that  to  which  animal  and 
vegetable  life  are  subjected,  and,  perhaps,  the  only  modification  of  the  sun's  rays 
which  can  be  accurately  examined.  It  seems  more  easy  to  naturalise  the 
vegetable  productions  of  Europe  in  the  regions  of  the  Andes  than  vice  vena, 
European  flowers  adorn  the  f^dens,  and  European  vegetables  supply  the 
tables  of  Quito,  as  the  Cerealia  is  one  of  the  few  benefits  conferred  by  the 
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Span'u^rds  on  the  New  World.  The  indigenes  appear  to  have  used  only 
maize,  the  Chenop^dium  Quinda,  the  potato,  and  the  O^xalis  tuberosa,  or  oka. 
Barley-meal  constitutes,  at  present,  the  chief  article  of  their  diet ;  for  bread, 
though  cheap,  scarcely  falls  within  their  scanty  resources.  Oats  and  rye  are, 
as  yet,  unknown,  though  well  adapted  to  many  of  the  poorer  soils,  especially 
the  sandy  tracts  round  Ambato  and  Rio  Bamba.  The  same  cause  which  pre- 
vents the  perfection  of  European  fruit,  limits  the  number  of  those  of  native 
growth.  About  the  elevation  of  Quito  we  find  none  wild  but  the  capuli,  a 
species  of  blackberry ;  and,  on  sandy  soils,  the  tuna.  Currants,  gooseberries, 
and  raspberries  seem  adapted  to  the  climate,  but  have  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced. Strawberries  are  abundant ;  but  they  are  probably  natives  of  ChiU. 
Pears  and  apples  are  plentiful,  but  small  and  ill-flavoured.  The  celebrated 
peaches  of  Ambato  remind  the  European  traveller  less  of  the  likeness  than  of 
the  difference.  Pine-apples,  cherimoyas,  oranges,  limes,  aguacatis  (Laurus 
Persica),  granadilla  (Passiflora  ?),  and  other  tropical  fruits,  are  brought  from 
the  adjacent  valleys  or  calientes,  but,  it  may  be  supposed,  little  improved  by 
the  journey.  The  idea  of  perpetual  spring  is  pleasing  to  the  ima^nation ;  but 
the  reality  is  purchased  in  the  Andes  by  tne  want  of  those  glowing  forms  and 
colours  which  nature  sheds  over  tropical  climates,  while  the  monotony  of  earth 
and  sky,  scarcely  observable  by  the  traveller,  would  be  gladly  exchanged  by 
the  less  fortunate  resident  for  the  varied  interest  of  European  seasons. ' 
(^Hooker^s  Journal  of  Botany.) 

Effect  ofLigfit  which  has  passed  throTtgh  coloured  Glass  on  Plants, — I  planted 
in  a  box  some  curled  cress  seed,  and  so  arranged  bottles  of  carmine  fluid, 
chromate  of  potassa,  acetate  of  copper,  and  the  ammonia  sulphate,  that  all 
but  a  small  space  of  the  earth  was  exposed  to  light,  which  had  permeated 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  of  these  media.  For  some  days  the  only  apparent 
difference  was,  that  the  earth  continued  damp  under  the  green  and  blue  fluids, 
whereas  it  rapidly  dried  under  the  red  and  yellow.  The  plumula  burst  the 
cuticle  in  the  blue  and  green  lights,  before  any  change  was  evident  in  the  other 
parts.  After  ten  days,  under  the  blue  fluid  there  was  a  crop  of  cress,  of  as 
bright  a  green  as  any  which  grew  in  full  light,  and  far  more  abundant.  The 
crop  was  scanty  under  the  green  fluid,  and  of  a  pale  unhealthy  colour.  Under 
the  yellow  solution,  but  two  or  three  plants  appeared,  yet  they  were  less  pale 
than  those  which  had  grown  in  green  light.  Beneath  the  red  bottle  the  number 
of  plants  which  grew  was  also  small,  although  rather  more  than  in  the  spot 
the  yellow  covered.  They,  too,  were  of  an  unhealthy  colour.  I  now  re- 
versed the  order  of  the  bottles,  fixing  the  red  in  the  place  of  the  blue,  and  the 
yellow  in  that  of  the  green.  After  a  few  days'  exposure,  the  healthy  cress 
appeared  blighted,  while  a  few  more  unhealthy  plants  began  to  show  them- 
selves, from  the  influence  of  the  blue  rays,  in  the  spot  originally  subjected  to 
the  red.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  red  and, yellow  rays  not  merely 
retard  germination,  but  positively  destroy  the  vital  principle  in  the  seed.  Pro- 
longed exposure  uncovered,  with  genial  warmth,  free  air,  and  indeed  all  that 
can  induce  growth,  fails  to  revive  the  blighted  vegetation.  I  have  repeated 
the  experiment  many  times,  varying  the  fluids,  but  the  results  have  been  the 
same.  At  this  time,  I  have  the  above  facts  strikingly  exemplified  where  the 
space  covered  by  the  bichromate  of  potassa  is  without  a  plant.  These  results 
merit  the  attention  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  vegetable 
economy.  Do  they  not  point  at  a  process  by  which  the  productions  of  climes 
more  redolent  of  light  tlwn  ours  may  be  brought  in  this  island  to  their  native 
perfection  ?  Dr.  Draper's  **  experiments,"  Philosophical  Magazine,  Feb.  1840, 
appear  at  variance  with  mine.  Under  the  influence  of  a  nearly  tropical  sun 
permeating  half  an  inch  of  solution  of  the  bichromate  of  potassa,  cress  grew  of 
a  green  colour,  whilst  it  took  five  days  to  give  a  sensitive  paper  a  faint  yellow 
green  colour.  From  this.  Professor  Draper  argues  the  existence  of  two 
classes  of  rays,  a  different  class  beins  necessary  to  produce  the  green  colouring 
of  vegetable  foliage  from  that  which  darkens  chloride  of  silver.  With  sul^ 
mission  to  one  whose  facilities  for  such  enquiries  are  so  much  greater  than  my 
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own,  I  would  suggest  a  repetition  of  the  experiments  with  some  of  the  re- 
cently discovered  photographic  preparations.  The  fact  of  cress  and  pea  plants 
growing  green,  under  the  influence  of  such  powerful  li^ht  as  penetratecll^o- 
lessor  Draper's  yellow  media,  will  not  appear  at  all  surprising  when  we  examine 
the  rays  wnich  pass  through  such  fluids. 

The  above  curious  and  interesting  experiments  form  part  of  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Robert  Hunt  '*  On  Light  which  has  permeated  coloured  Media,  and  on  the 
chemical  Action  of  the  Solar  Spectrum,*'  published  in  the  April  Number  of  the 
Philosophical  Magasdne.^-J,  Ja,  W,    May,  1840. 

A  Hand-Plough  for  sHrring  the  Soil  between  Carrots^  has  lately  been  invented 
in  Belgium,  and  sent  over  to  this  country.  For  moderately  light  soils  it 
promises  to  be  a  valuable  implement,  being  applicable  to  various  small  plants 
grown  in  rows  in  gardens,  such  as  onions,  parsneps,  turnips,  &c.  The  im- 
plement may  be  had  at  Weir's  manufactorv,  Oxford  Street. — Cond. 

Preserving  Wood  by  steeping  it  previously  to  use  in  a  cold-water  solution  of 
lime  has  lately  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention ;  but  the  process  was  in- 
vented and  used  by  Sir  Charles  G.  S.  Menteath,  at  Closebum,  in  Dum- 
friesshire, above  thirty  years  ago,  as  noticed  in  our  Encydopeedia  of  Cottage 
Architecture,  and  in  the  Farmer's  Magazine. — Cond. 

Sunk  Water-holders.  —  I  have  been  trying  the  pots  invented  by  my  brother 
Henry  for  watering  plants,  and  find  the  plan  admirable.  As  you  have  given  a 
full  and  complete  description  of  it  in  the  volume  for  1839,  p.  525.,  I  need  not 
repeat  il  here,  m  v  main  object  at  present  being  to  show  that  it  may  be  resorted 
to  by  any  one  who  mav  have  by  nim  a  few  stone  or  glass  quart  bottles,  for  I 
have  used  both.  In  the  side  and  near  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  I  cause  two 
small  holes  to  be  made,  the  smaller  the  better ;  the  bottle  is  then  buried  to  the 
neck  near  the  root  of  the  plant  or  flower  which  requires  watering;  it  is  then 
filled  and  corked  doum.  The  exclusion  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  except 
through  the  small  orifices  under  ground,  causes  a  very  mdual,  almost  drop 
by  drop,  exudation  of  the  water  from  the  bottle  ;  and  this  slow  deliverv  of 
moisture  I  consider  an  improvement  upon  the  more  powerful  jet  or  jets  wnich 
must  necessarily  issue  from  any  open  vessel.  My  brother  has  three  openings 
in  the  side  of  his  water-pots,  I  think  he  has  one  too  many ;  for  if  the  water  can 
make  its  way  out  at  all,  the  slower  the  better,  and  it  must  run  slower  from  two 
than  from  three  holes.  Mine  are  made,  one  as  near  the  bottom  of  the  bottle 
as  possible,  the  other  about  2  in.  or  so  above  it.  Another  advantage  of  corking 
the  vessel  is,  that  insects  and  dirt  are  thereby  excluded.  It  strikes  me,  that  u 
Dr.  Lindiey  had  seen  this  plan  it  would  have  removed  some  of  his  objections 
to  artificial  watering  ;  objections  which,  I  entirely  agree  with  him,  are  most 
kittional  and  well  founded.  "  This  operation,"  he  observes,  **  is  usually  per* 
formed  in  hot  dry  weather,  and  must  necessarily  be  very  limited  in  its  effects  ; 
it  can  have  little,  if  any,  influence  upon  the  atmosphere :  then  the  parched  air 
robs  the  leaves  rapidly  of  their  moisture,  so  long  as  the  latter  is  abundant  t 
the  roots  are  suddenly  and  violentlv  excited,  and  after  a  short  time  the  exciting 
cause  is  suddenly  withdrawn,  by  the  momentary  supply  of  water  being  cut  oflf 
by  evaporation  and  by  filtration  through  the  bibulous  substances  of  which  soil 
usually  consists.  Moreover,  in  stifi"  soils,  the  dashing  of  water  upon  the  sur- 
face has,  after  a  little  while,  the  effect  of  '  puddling*  the  ground,  and  render- 
ing it  impervious,  so  that  the  descent  of  water  to  the  roots  is  impeded,  whether 
it  IS  communicated  artificialhr  or  by  the  fall  of  rain.  It  is  therefore  doubtful 
whether  artificial  watering  of'^plants  in  the  open  air  is  advantageous,  unless  in 
particular  cases ;  and,  most  assuredly,  if  it  is  done  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  much 
more  copious  than  is  usual."  (Theory  of  Hort.  p.  126.) — Samuel  Taylor.  Stok^ 
Ferry,  April  18.  1840. 

Myalts  Pine  Strawberry,  commonly  thought  to  be  **  obstinately  sterile,  and 
therefore  not  worth  cultivating,**  has  been  found  so  in  Ireland  by  the  Hon. 
Baron  Foster,  till  he  "  tried  it  in  very  rotten  cow-dung,  turned  and  decomposed 
through  four  or  five  successive  years,  without  the  mixture  of  any  other  8ub« 
stance ;  and,  having  planted  the  strawberry  in  this,  under  the  shelter  of  a  south 
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wall,*^  Baron  Foster  "  obtained  as  large  a  crop  of  both  fruit  and"  rqnners  as' 
from  any  other  kind."  (Ibid,) 

Ratting  Comfermu  Pkmtsjrom  Seed,  —  A  paper  was  read  from  Mr.  G.  6or-» 
don,  the  foreman  of  the  arboretum  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  at 
the  Society's  meeting,  Dec.  3.  1839 ;  by  which  it  appears  "  that  the  principal- 
points  to  be  attended  to  are  to  sow  the  seeds  in  pure  loam,  without  any  mix-, 
ture  of  peat,  and  with  as  little  sand  as  possible  ;  to  take  care  that  the  loam  is. 
nearly  dfry  until  the  seeds  have  vegetated,  and  then  to  administer  water  only 
in  very  small  quantities ;  to  stimulate  germination  by  the  application  of  bottom 
heat,  which  is,  however,  to  be  abstracted  as  soon  as  the  plants  make  their 
appearance  above  ground."  (Proceedings  of  the  Hort,  Soc,  of  London^  vol.  i. 
p.  1 17.) 

The  Genut  Yacdnium  contains  so  many  species  that  bear  excellent  edible 
fruit,  that  I  am  surprised  these  are  not  more  cultivated  than  they  are  as  fruit 
shrubs.  There  are  many  gardens  in  the  North  and  West  of  Scotland,  and  in 
the  mountainous  parts  of  England,  and  almost  everywhere  in  Ireland,  where 
peat  can  be  procured  at  little  expense  ;  and  in  all  such  gardens  most  species 
of  Taccfnium  would  luxuriate,  and  produce  fruit  in  abundance.  The  fruit  is 
excellent,  eaten  with  cream,  or  made  into  tarts  or  jellies. — S,  M,  Glasgow, 
April,  1840. 

The  Triumphal  Arch,  — The  invention  of  the  triumphal  arch  belongs  to  the 
Bomans,  and  it  is  one  of  their  very  few  contributions  to  the  fine  arts,  for  the 
Greeks  were  stranffers  to  it.  I  find  nothing  in  it  to  admire.  It  is  pre-, 
cisely  an  ornamental  gate,  but,  standing  as  it  always  does  in  an  open  space, 
it  is  an  object  without  meaning,  a  eate  without  an  enclosure,  a  door  without 
a  house.   (Scotsman,  Feb.  12.  1840.) 

We  entirely  concur  in  this  opinion  of  the  editor  of  the  Scotsman^  having 
been  forcibly  struck  with  the  same  idea  when  looking  at  the  triumphal  arches 
in  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  some  years  before  we  visited  Italv.  What  can 
be  more  absurd  than  the  triumphal  arch  at  Buckingham  l^alace,  except 
that  in  such  a  climate  as  London  it  is  cased  with  polished  marble  I  A  casing 
of  Welsh  slate  would  have  been  appropriate  to  the  smoky  valley  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  this  mass  of  deformity  obtrudes  itself.  —  Cond, 
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The  Grecian  Cottage  of  the  present  JDa^.-— A  cottage  occupied  by  the 
peasantry  in  this  part  of  the  country  (Lyda),  will  show  that  scale  alone  is 
wantine  to  make  it  the  temple  of  the  former  inhabitants ;  the  tombs  cut  in 
the  rod(s  in  successive  ages  are  also  precisely  similar  in  architectural  design. 
(Journal  in  Asia  JiCnor,  p.  834.) 

A  Group  of  Grecian  Plants  suitable  for  placing  around  a  Grecian  statue  or 
other  classical  ornament  in  a  flower-garden  may  consist  of  the  following 
species,  all  of  which  were  found  in  Pamphylia,  near  the  base  of  the  Taurian 
Mountains,  by  Mr.  Fellows :  St^nx  ofiicinale,  Cfstus  Fumdnaf  jSialvia  Hot" 
mlnum,  ilnag^llis  cseriklea,  i^maria  capreoULta,  G^ladiolus  commi!knis,  Muscari 
com6sum  and  M.  botryoldes,  5cilla  maritima,  and  Omith6galum  umbellatum. 
(Journal  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  166.)  A  suitable  sculpture  ornament  for  such  a 
group  would  be  one  of  the  water  jars  figured  in  Mr.  Fellows's  work,  in  p.  259., 
used  in  the  same  part  of  Asia  Minor  for  supplying  water  to  the  weaiy  traveller, 
in  the  manner  or  the  springs  and  cisterns  sometimes  placed  by  benevolent 
persons  by  the  sides  of  the  public  roads  in  Britain.  Tnese  water  jars  "  are 
made  of  red  clay,  and  are  in  form  predselv  like  the  terraF«otta  vases  of  the 
ancient  Greeks.    As  they  stand  but  insecurely,  they  are  seen  tied  to  the  trunks 
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of  trees  by  the  way  side,  and  kept  constantly  filled  for  the  use  of  the  traveller. 
To  secure  a  great  supply  of  water,  in  parts  of  the  country  remote  from 
natural  springs  or  aqueducts,  is  a  religious  care,  for  the  ablutions  before  prayer. 
The  replenishing  of  these  jars  is  usually  the  care  of  the  women,  who  may  be 
seen  carrying  them  upon  their  backs,  slung  by  cords  in  the  manner  represented 
in  the  sketch,"  above  referred  to.  (Journal  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  258.)  The  vase 
and  the  figure  may  afibrd  a  good  hint  for  Mr.  Austen,  and  the  whole  may 
serve  to  fiunish  ideas  for  a  classical  group  in  a  flower-garden. — Cond,    . 

ITALY. 

Monza,  Mardi  19.  1840.  —  I  could  not  resist,  diough  extremely  busy  at 
present,  glancing  a  little  at  some  of  the  works  which  you  have  sent  me, 
particularly  the  Suburban  Gardener,  which  I  find  most  interesting  and  usefiil, 
as  well  for  gardeners  as  for  amateurs  who  wish  to  attend  to  gardening  for  its 
own  sake.  I  regret  I  have  not  sufficient  time  at  my  disposal  to  benefit  my 
countrymen  by  giving  them  a  translation  of  this  excellent  work,  being  con- 
vinced that  it  would  tend  in  no  small  degree  to  the  developement  of  the  love 
of  horticulture.  I  do  not,  however,  entirely  give  up  the  thought,  but  as 
soon  as  the  manv  demands  on  my  attention  consequent  on  my  employment 
will  permit,  I  will  try  whether  I  am  capable  of  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the 
author,  without  which  it  would  be  time  and  labour  thrown  away. 

I  was  truly  affected  and  surprised  at  the  politeness  of  N.  W.  G.,  who  is  so 
kind  as  to  offer  me  seeds  of  the  Nelumbium  speciosum  var.  rubrum.  I  beg 
of  you  to  tell  him  how  sensible  I  am  of  his  generosity,  and  I  shall  consider 
myself  fortunate  if  he  will  furnish  me  with  an  opportunity  of  proving  my 
gratitude. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  already  told  you  about  the  pinetum  of  the 
Baron  Alessandro  Zanoli  (p.  98.),  I  now  send  you  a  notice  of  the  new  species 
of  pines  which  he  has  introduced  this  year:  ^'bies  Clanbrasiliami  strlcta, 
A,  cephal6nica,  A»  exc^lsa  foliis  variegatis.  A,  exc.  monstrdsa,  A.  exc.  pyg- 
mae^a.  A,  exc.  tcnuif6lia  ;  Ddmmara  australis ;  Zarix  americ^na  riibra,  £. 
europse^  siblrica;  Piceapectinata  tortuosa ;  Plnus  Cotilteri,  P.ChijUa  exc^lsa?, 
P.  C.  ser6tina,  P.  C  microcarpa ;  P.  Pindster  fol.  variegiitis^  P.  ponder6sa, 
p.  p4tula,  P.  Cembra  sibirica,  P.  Strdbus  pygmae^u 

I  told  you  in  my  last  letter  (p.  99.),  that  the  celebrated  Marquis  Cosimo 
Ridolphi,  of  Florence,  had  offered  for  sale  hundreds  of  pounds*  weight  of  the 
tubers  of  the  twining  batata  ^Ipomoe^'a  PatdUu),  I  now  hear  from  the 
marquis  that  he  has  succeeded  m  preserving  the  tubers  perfectly  well  during 
the  winter,  by  merely  keeping  them  in  a  cellar  where  a  uniform  temperature 
IS  maintained  :  but  a  slight  degree  of  dampness  had,  on  the  30th  of  January,  at 
which  time  this  information  was  communicated  to  me,  caused  spontaneous  ger- 
mination, as  is  the  case  with  the  common  potato  (iSolanum  tuberosum).  Thus 
every  difficulty  is  overcome,  either  as  to  cultivation  or  preservation,  the  latter 
of  which  was  the  greater,  and  that  alone,  as  we  may  say,  which  made  the  cul- 
tivation of  it  to  be  abandoned.  Thus  has  the  Marquis  Ridolphi  succeeded 
in  naturalising  perfectly  a  plant  of  so  much  importance  and  advantage. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  promised  to  introduce  me  to  a  person  who  is  soon 
to  set  out  for  London.  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  of  sending  you  a  treatise 
on  the  edible  fungi  of  Lombardy. 

If  I  were  not  wraid  of  appearing  too  greedy,  I  would  beg  of  you  to  pro- 
cure me  a  single  seed  ,of  Nelumbium  album.  [We  should  be  greatly  obliged 
to  any  correspondent  who  will  send  us  such  a  seed  to  forward  to  our  much 
esteemed  friend.] 

MoTtxa,  Aug.  20.  1836.  —  In  continuation  of  what  I  have  already  sent  you 
(Vol.  for  1836,  p.  445.)>  I  will  now  speak  of  the  villas  Mallerio,  Silva,  Litta, 
and  the  garden  of  Dr.  Sacco. 

T7te  Villa  Mallerio  at  Gemetto  is  in  Brianza,  in  a  country  where  nature  and 
art  seem  to  have  united  the  useful  with  the  agreeable.    Its  favourable  soil  and 
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deliffbtful  climate  make  it  produce  excellent  corn ;  and  its  vines,  in  point  of 
quality,  can  vie  with  any  in  France.  The  Milanese  gentlemen,  allured  by  the 
charms  of  the  place,  have  congregated  there;  by  which  means  the  country  has 
become  interspersed  with  the  most  delightful  rural  retreats.  Amongst  these 
gentlemen  the  Cavalier  Gargantini  is  the  most  distineuished.  The  buildings 
which  he  has  constructed  on  his  estate  are  in  a  very  elegant  style  of  architect 
ture,  and  contain  every  convenience  required  by  an  agriculturist.  I  intend 
some  dav  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  agriculture  in  Brianza,  and  in  that 
case  I  will  give  you  designs  of  some  of  the  buildings  on  the  estates  mentioned  \ 
because  it  appears  to  me  that  they  merit  a  place  in  the  supplement  which  you 
propose  for  your  very  useful  ArchkectunU  Efuyclopadia,  Genietto  is  situated 
at  the  distance  of  only  two  leagues  north  from  Monza,and  five  from  MUan,  on  an 
eminence ;  at  the  bottom  of  which,  on  the  west,  flows  the  Lambro  ;  and  from 
the  north  to  the  east  is  seen  the  most  delightful  romantic  valley.  The  proprte^ 
tor.  Count  Giacomo  Mallerio,  knowing  the  advantages  of  the  situation,  so  im- 
proved it  as  to  produce  a  most  delightful  retreat.  He  has  formed  the  valley  into 
a  park,  which  occupies  a  superficial  space  of  500  Milanese  pettichu  This  park 
is  a  true  English  garden.  Man  has  only  to  adorn  it  with  buildings  (numumenti), 
and  to  form  suitable  paths,  as  the  heights,  valleys,  brooks,  &c.,  are  formed  by 
the  great  master-hand  of  nature.  The  slopes  exposed  to  the  west  are  laid  out 
in  terrace-gardens  (tcagUofii)t  called  the  Genoese  style  here.  I  cannot  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  view  I  enjoyed  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  with  the  majestic 
windings  of  the  river  Lambro  below,  varied  by  the  beautiful  ancient  trees 
which  flourish  on  its  banks,  and  by  the  flocks  and  herds  which  pasture  in  the 
contiguous  fields  and  on  the  opposite  hills ;  the  chain  of  the  Alps  towering  on 
the  west ;  and  the  flat-lying  Lombardy  on  the  south,  extending  as  if  to  the 
Apennines. 

I  mentioned  in  a  return  paper  last  year  that  a  M^ia  Azederach  grew  in  the 
open  air  in  this  garden  40  ft.  high,  and  the  circumference  of  the  trunk  4>8  in.  i 
but  this  year  it  has  been  very  much  injured,  on  account  of  the  severity  of 
last  winter.  I  should  not,  however,  say  that  the  winter  was  severe,  as  the 
temperature  at  a  minimum  was  at  9^  8'  of  Reaumur  ;  whereas,  in  other  win- 
ters, the  temperature  is  sometimes  so  low  as  15^  In  1829-30,  for  two  nights 
only,  it  was  at  12^ ;  and  for  four  or  five  days  it  was  at  10^,  when  it  returned 
to  iP  or  5^,  with  a  skv  continually  clear  :  but  this  year,  on  the  contrary,  the 
temperature  was  at  9^  for  several  days,  with  an  atmosphere  always  loaded  with 
vapour  ;  and  for  ten  or  twelve  davs  a  single  ray  of  the  sun  did  not  appear,  and 
the  nights  were  clear;  and,  on  this  account,  the  white  frost  remained  attached 
to  the  trees  as  if  it  had  snowed,  and  did  much  damage  to  many  plants  which, 
in  former  winters,  stood  the  open  air  without  the  least  injury,  such  as  Pitt6s- 
porum  Tobiraf  ^^mygdalus  orientalis,  &c.  The  Ma^olia  ffrandifl6ra  lost  almost 
all  its  leaves,  and  several  of  the  weakest  plants  died.  I  observed  here  three 
camellias,  with  flowers  of  a  simple  red  colour,  standing  the  open  air  in  the  most 
luxuriant  state  of  vegetation,  and  measuring  10  h,  in  height.  They  are  planted 
in  a  situation  which  is  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east  winds,  the  latter  of 
which  is  particularly  hurtful  to  our  vegetation.  The  excellent  gardener, 
Signor  Antonio  Mavari,  assured  me  that  they  had  no  other  protection  than  a 
cap  of  straw,  and  a  few  dried  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the  stem.  The  Count 
Mallerio  was  one  of  the  first  who  introduced  the  camellia  and  the  Paonia 
Moutan  into  Italjr;  so  that  he  has  now  camellias  12  fl.  high,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  5^  in.  I  admired  a  beautiful  collection  of  pelargoniums  here, 
amongst  which  there  were  several  species  of  recent  introduction  ;  also  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  Eucalj^ptus  robusta,  resinffera,  and  paniculkta,  Clethra  ar- 
bdrea,  and  i?hodod6ndron  arbdreum.  Besides  the  orangery,  which  is  built  in 
a  most  beautiful  style  of  architecture,  there  is  a  stove  tor  pine-apples,  where 
they  are  cultivated  with  great  care. 

Villa  iSS/va  at  Cimello.  Cinisello  is  a  village  two  leagues  and  a  half  north 
from  Milan,  and  one  and  a  quarter  south-west  from  Monza.  This  villa  is  the 
summer  residence  of  Count  Hercules  Silva,  author  of  the  work  entitled  Delt 
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Arte  de*  CHardmi  Ingieii  ('*  On  the  Art  of  EDglish  Gardening^).*  The  garden 
of  this  villa  measures  100  superficial  Milanese  jDM/ic^i.  It  was  laid  out  in  1797  ;. 
and  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that,  from  the  extent  of  ground  well  grouped 
with  trees,  &c.,  it  may  serve  as  a  model  to  landscape-gardeners ;  but  the  absence 
of  water  is  a  fitult.  There  are  busts  scattered  here  and  there,  which  recall 
to  the  mind  the  recollection  of  great  men  dear  to  thdr  country,  temples, 
thatched  cottages,  &c.,  all  so  well  arranj;ed  as  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the  taste 
and  profound  knowledge. of  the  proprietor,  who  laid  out  and  arranged  the 
whole.  I  observed  the  following  plants  standing  the  open  air :  Pist^cia  offi- 
cinkrum.  Magnolia  ten  species,  il^bies  canadensis,  Lagerslroe^mia  Indica,  Pinus 
nepal^nsis  (longifdlia),  Uam^iha  jap6nica,  Araucaria  imbric^ta,  and  Altfngta 
exceisa ;  the  four  last  are  protected  in  winter* 

Villa  LUta,  at  Lainate  ;  about  three  leagues  and  a  half  north  from  Milan, 
and  about  the  same  distance  west  from  Monza.  This  garden  is  lud  out  in  the 
French  style ;  but,  latterly,  the  directors,  Linneo  and  Auroneo  Tagliabre, 
brothers  (the  former  is  author  of  various  important  articles  on  botany  and 
horticulture  in  different  scientific  journals),  have  reduced  part  of  the  garden  to 
the  English  style.  This  villa  is  celebrated  for  its  grottoes  ;  and  there  are 
fountains  and  water-works,  which,  fi'om  their  great  variety,  must  have  cost  an 
immense  sum.  The  floors  and  great  part  of  the  walls  of  these  grottoes  are 
inlaid  with  mosaic  work,  and  small  flmts  of  various  colours,  ingeniously  put 
together,  and  arranged  with  taste ;  the  other  [>art8  of  the  walls  are  covmd 
with  a  calcareous  tufia,  all  of  which  gives  a  good  idea  of  a  real  grotto.  In  some 
of  the  rooms  of  these  grottoes  there  are  seen  various  objects  of  mineralogy 
and  conchologv,  tables  inlaid  with  hard  (dure)  stones, /unM^^  and  porphyry. 
There  are  small  statues  in  bronze,  representing  Mars  unarmed,  and  a  Venus  and 
a  Magdalene  in  marble,  the  workmanship  of  tne  celebrated  Professor  Pompeo 
Marchesi.  The  northern ^pa(/e  of  this  building  is  in  good  taste  ;  the  style 
appears  to  be  bramantesco,  and  is  ornamented  with  marble  statues,  amongst 
which  there  are  two  by  Michael  Angelo,  representing  twilight.  The  conser- 
vatories are  filled  with  beautiful  plants  ;  and  the  luxuriance  of  their  growth 
speaks  for  the  intelligence  and  care  of  those  who  have  the  management  of 
them.  I  observed  the  following  plants  among  them  i  Lagerstroe^ta  regina, 
Eug^nta  nervosa,  Carydtn  fkrens  and  Onites,  Panddnus  odoratissimus  and 
sylvestris,  Cocc61oba  pub^scens  and  emarginata,  Cytisus  scaridsus,  Allam&nda 
verticillata,  Bdnksia  latifolia  and  Lamberts,  Guilandina  Nuga^  Kleinhofra  h6s- 
pita,  Pinckneya  pubens,  Pothot  digitata,  Robergia  Pdnea^  Terminalia  angus* 
tifolia,  Theophrasta  americkna,  Zamia  p6ngens,  Cdlamus  JRotang^  ^izyphus 
nepalensis ;  Brom^lta  Andfuu,  barbadensis,  coccf nea,  jamaicensis,  and  mala* 
b4rica,  Montserra,  Providenza,  rotunda,  rubra,  and  antiqua;  Till^dsta  dian« 
thoida  (the  Amelia  aerisincola,  see  Gard,  Ma^,  vol.iii.  p.  209.),  &c.  The 
Littae^a  geminifl6ra  flowered  for  the  first  time  m  Italy  in  this  garden,  in  the 
autumn  of  1815.  Amongst  the  Agrurni  I  observed  the  Citrus  nobilis,  mada- 
riensis,  and  sinensis.  The  kitchen-garden  is  well  stocked,  and  a  part  of  it  is 
dedicated  to  the  cultivation  of  three  varieties  of  the  6\>nv61vulu8  Batdtat 
(IponKB^a  Batatas),  viz.  the  red,  the  white,  and  the  yellow ;  they  grow  luxuri* 
antly.  We  have  never  seen  this  ve^table  in  flower,  even  in  warm  summers ; 
some  of  the  tubers,  when  planted  m  the  natural  soil  (terreno  normale),  and 
sufficiently  watered  in  dry  weather,  attain  the  weight  of  49  oz.  The  red  va- 
riety is  considered  the  most  delicate  by  us,  but  it  does  not  attain  the  large  size 
of  the  yellow  and  the  white. 

7%e  Garden  of  Cavaliere  Dr,  Luigi  Sacco  m  Milan,  —  Afler  speaking  of 
the  most  celebrated  gardens  in  the  circuit  of  Milan,  I  will  now  treat  of 
those  that  adorn  that  city.  There  are  several  horticultural  commercial 
establishments  in  Milan^  and  also  several  establishments  for  horticulture 

*  In  your  EncydoptBdia  of  Gardening  you  say  that  the  author  of  Arte  dt^ 
Giardini  Inslen  is  Sigismondo  Silva.  [S^  the  article  on  the  g^Eurden  literature, 
of  Italy  in  tne  current  volume,  p.  71.] 
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belonging  to  individuals  who  are  devoted  to  the  wonhip  of  Flora,  and  make 
themselves  agreeable  to  her  by  cultivating  plants,  and  endeavouring  to  add 
<new  glory  to  her  crown  by  means  of  seeds.  Although  but  few  varieties  have 
been  obtained  this  year  in  the  catalogue  of  roses,  dahlias,  camellias,  pelargo« 
niums,  &c.,  their  exertions  remain  unabated.  Amongst  these  amateurs  is  the 
celebrated  Cavaliere  Dr.  Luigi  Sacco,  phvsician  and  jiurgeon,  to  whom  Italy 
is  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  the  vaccme  matter  indigenous  to  the  cows  of 
Lombardy.  We  owe  a  great  many  of  the  varieties  of  the  rose  to  this  inde-i 
fatigable  naturalist ;  such  as  the  Maria  Luigia,  Bella  Aurora,  Imperatrice, 
Carolina,  Coloural,  Bella  Archinto,  fndica  foli^ea.  Hardy,  odoratfssima, 
violikcea,  microph^lla  r6sea,  m.  coccinea,  m.  ^ba,  which  three  are  frequently 
called  Maria  Leonida  dlba,  coccfnea  rosea,  and  Noisetttana  campanulikta^ 
His  chief  attention  is  directed  to  two  genera  of  plants,  the  camellia  and  the 
rose.  He  was  also  one  of  the  first  who  introduced  the  camellia  into  Italy« 
He  undertook  a  journey  to  Paris  in  1810,  and  brought  back  with  him  the 
Cam^Uttf  jap6nica,  dlba  plena,  varieg&ta  plena,  rubra  simplex,  and  r^bra 
m&xima;  but  as  he  and  other  horticulturists  did  not  know  the  method  of 
cultivating  these  shrubs,  and  as  they  had  not  the  soil  suitable  for  them,  for 
the  space  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  you  could  not  say  that  one  of  the  camellias 
looked  healthy ;  and,  to  prove  that  thej  did  not  spare  expense  to  attain  their 
object,  this  very  Dr.  Sacco  sent  to  Pans  for  the  same  sort  of  soil  in  which  he 
saw  them  grow  so  well ;  but,  by  continual  and  indefatigable  exertions,  they  at 
last  succeMed  in  finding  the  soil  adapted  to  this  genus  of  plants.  That  from 
the  banks  of  the  Lakes  of  Como  and  Maggiore  is  the  best.  Some  mix  this 
vegetable  soil  with  a  proportion  of  a  half  or  third  of  the  chestnut  soil ;  that 
is,  the  soil  producea  from  the  leaves  and  small  branches  of  the  chestnut 
(CkstlUiea  v^ca).  You  may  easily  suppose  that  all  the  amateurs  and  collect 
tors  of  camellias^  reckon  the  prosperity  of  their  plants  firom  the  date  of  the 
discovery  of  this  soil ;  and  tne  vigour  they  acquved  from  it  was  such,  that 
•they  have  fructified,  an  advantage  not  always  obtained.  Dr.  Sacco  possesses 
no  fewer  than  8000  camellias,  and  amongst  them  there  are  more  than  seventy 
new  varieties  obtained  by  him,  amongst  which  the  following  may  be  mentioned 
as  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers  (as  I  was  enabled  to  judge  by 
looking  over  the  book  in  which  the  most  remarkable  are  painted  firom  time  to 
time) :  ^  Coron^ta,  fasciculata,  vendsa,  annulata,  Tirzi,  £lena,  Fannv,  onemo- 
nefldra,  admir&bile,  altheaefldra,  minima,  paradisaica,  odor&ta  Hyaclntht, 
odorata  inolkcea  tubifldra,  Maria  Elisabetta,  conchifldra,  Raniesi,  &c.  A 
very  great  many  of  the  camellias  are  planted  in  the  open  air  ;  but,  when  the 
cold  weather  sets  in,  the  garden  is  covered  with  glass,  which  occupies  a  space 
of  100  ft.  long  and  70  ft.  broad.  In  winter  this  small  garden  is  warmed  in 
the  old  way;  that  is,  with  wood  fires;  which  article  being  expensive  on 
account  of  its  scarcity,  it  becomes  of  consequence.  The  heat  is  conveyed 
in  brick  flues  under  the  paths,  which  is  found  to  be  the  best  way  of  dis* 
tributing  it.  Dr.  Sacco,  when  I  visited  his  garden  (June  22.  1836),  told  me 
the  expectations  he  had  of  making  improvements  in  his  silkworms,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  prove  that  the  caleme  is  a  contaffious  disease.  This  learned  natu- 
ralist promised  to  give  me  the  results  of  his  experiments ;  and  as  soon  as 
I  receive  them  I  will  forward  them  to  you. 

In  speaking  of  the  silkworms,  you  must  already  know,  by  the  scientific 
journals,  that  there  are  a  great  many  persons  here  in  favour  of  the  mulberry 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  (Jkf5rus  cucullata  or  multica(ilis)  for  rearing  them, 
and  also  a  great  many  opposed  to  it.  I  will  speak  of  it  sine  odio  vel  amore,  as 
I  cannot  be  suspected  of  spirit  of  party,  not  having  any  interest  in  the 
subject,  either  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  or  otherwise.  I  only  bring  the 
subject  before  you,  as  it  forms  a  branch  of  our  agriculture.  From  some  expe- 
rimenta  made  bv  one  of  m^  brothers,  he  has  succeeded  in  persuading  me  that 
the  mulberry  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  far  superior  to  the  common  mulberry 
(ilfdrus  alba). 

1st.  Because  it  ^ows  with  a  rapidity  perhaps  threefold  that  of  the  com- 
mon one,  and  thrives  extremely  well  m  any  soil,  and  in  various  situations* 
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and  oh  the  elevated  |)art  of  ridges  in  fields,  in  rows  with  the  common  wiQow.' 
As  it  does  not  require  grafting,  the  leaves  may  be  taken  off  with  impunity 
the  following  vear  after  it  is  planted ;  and,  for  this  reason,  it  is  more  advan-- 
tageous  than  the  common  mulberry  for  forming  groves  or  hedges  round  farms, 
because  the  common  one  is  always  grafted  the  second  year  after  planting,  and 
cannot  be  deprived  of  its  leaves  for  five  years  afterwards. 

2dly.  Because  it  is  easily  propagated  by  truncheons  (talea)  from  spring  to 
the  end  of  July ;  and  these  stocks  may,  without  fear,  be  deprived  of  their 
leaves  the  following  year.  Dr.  Lomani,  well  informed  in  agricultural  science, 
and  principal  editor  of  our  Agricultural  Journal^  says  that,  after  the  leaves 
have  been  taken  off  to  feed  the  silkworms,  if  the  stripped  shoots  be  planted, 
although  in  a  place  exposed  to  the  sun  and  without  shelter,  they  will  readily 
vegetate,  both  above  aifd  below  the  soil.  Mv  brother  Luigi,  your  former 
correspondent,  wrote  to  me  last  June :  —  "I  have  discovered  a  very  rapid 
method  of  propagating  the  mulberry  of  the  Philippines.  After  taking  off  the 
leaves  to  feed  the  silkworms,  cut  out  the  buds  from  the  shoot  and  plant 
them ;  and  as  many  plants  will  grow  as  you  have  planted  buds.'*  This 
supports  the  theory  of  Petit  Thouars ;  which  is,  that  the  tissue  of  the  vital 
pomt  of  the  foliaceous  bud  is  capable  of  elongating  itself,  and  formine  a  stem 
above,  and  a  root  below.  In  this  way  shoots  may  be  obtained  of  this  muU 
berry,  which  are  much  more  profitable  than  those  proposed  by  Signor  Bassi 
of  Lodi,  with  the  Af6rus  Morettiana. 

3dly.  Because  it  has  an  exceedingly  large  leaf,  so  that  it  produces,  in 

weight,  a  result  almost  double  that  of  a  leaf  obtained  from  the  common  one ; 

and,  compared  with  that,  it  has  been  found  more  nutritious ;   so  that  if 

1000  lb.  weiffht  of  the  common  one  is  required  for  every  ounce  of  egss,  it 

^  will  be  found  that  800  lb.  weight  of  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry  of  the  Fbilip- 

pines  will  be  found  sufficient;  and  although  the  leaves  are  not  so  twisted 
up  (incartata)  as  those  of  the  common  mulberry,  they  can  be  collected,  and, 
j  like  them,  put  in  baffs,  and  sent  to  a  distance. 

\\  4thly.  Because  the  leaves  come  out  fifteen  or  twenty  days  before  those  of 

|,  the  common  mulberry;  and,  therefore,  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  may  be  anti- 

cipated, and  they  will  be  more  than  usually  abundant,  because  they  have  been 
produced  in  a  cool  temperature ;  and  should  an  unexpected  hoar  frost  happen, 
f  which  destroys  the  first  leaves,  it  is  already  known  that  the  new  mulberry 

'  appears  again  covered  with  leaves  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  the  old ;  and 

\  as  it  has  the  advantage  of  continuing  to  grow  to  the  middle  of  November,  and 

the  common  one  ceases  to  do  so  towards  the  latter  end  of  September,  it  may 
be  stripped  of  its  leaves  with  impunity  at  every  period,  so  that  a  second  brood 
of  silkworms  can  be  obtained  in  August  and  part  of  September ;  and  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Lomani  is  also  of  this  opinion. 

But  the  greatest  advantage  resulting  from  the  worms  feeding  constantly  on 
the  new  mulberry  is  that  tney  produce  cocoons  of  so  fine  a  grain  that  the 
silk  formed  by  three  threads  being  put  together  comes  under  the  name,  at 
the  least,  of  15  denari  (there  were  some  even  at  14*  denari);  and  this  silk, 
though  extremely  fine,  is  as  strong  and  durable  as  that  called  24*  denari,  pro* 
L  duced  from  worms  fed  on  the  common  mulberry.    The  stuff  manu&ctured  is, 

for  fineness  of  texture,  brilliancy,  and  quality,  superior  to  the  best  hitherto 
known  among  us. 

Now  I  have  told  you  so  many  facts  in  favour  of  the  new  mulberry,  although 
there  are  many  of  an  opposite  opinion,  what  do  you  say  ?  and  you  will  natu- 
rally ask,  why  ?  Because,  in  the  better  classes  here,  very  little  attention  is 
paid  to  rural  afikirs,  and  they  leave  the  subject  entirely  to  their  country 
agents  or  factors,  to  do  as  they  please ;  and  they  have  raised  up  a  spirit  of 
party  amongst  them,  either  because  it  is  a  cultivation  that  was  not  known  to 
their  fathers,  or  that  they  fear  to  have  their  delightful  indolence  disturbed  by 
the  novelty.  They  make  their  masters  believe  what  they  please,  and  by  one 
opposition  or  another  at  last  obtain  their  end.  Indeed,  there  are  some 
factors  who  make  their  masters  believe  that  the  silkworms  will  actually  not 
eat  the  leaves  of  the  new  mulberry,  and  the  poor  fellows  believe  it. 
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'  In  order  to  repair  the  scarcity  of  both  the  salad  and  the  common  oil  which 
18  now  felt  in  our  province,  occasioned  by  the  scarcity  of  olea^nous  seed, 
such  as  rtsvkstone,  flax,  &c.,  on  account  of  the  late  hoar  frosts,  which  for  some 
years  have  prevailed  here,  the  Pittacckio  di  terra  (A^rachis  hypogae^)  has 
been  thought  of  instead,  and  already  all  the  scientific  and  agriculture  journals 
extol  it  to  the  skies ;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  they  have  said  so  much  in 
favour  of  this  vegetable,  that  many  who  sold  it  have  received  above  3  lire 
(Milanese)  per  lb.  n2oz.  to  the  pound),  and  every  proprietor  has  appro«> 
priated  his  little  field  to  the  cultivation  of  the  A^'rachis ;  but  this  year  every 
nope  of  success  has  vanished  on  account  of  the  coldness  of  the  spring,  which 
was  not  warm  till  the  end  of  June,  and  even  to  the  23d  of  July  the  tempera^ 
ture  was  so  low,  at  five  o^clock  in  the  morning,  as  10^  ;  whereas,  in  former 
years,  the  lowest  degree  of  temperature  at  that  time  of  the  year  was  16^,  and 
that  only  for  a  few  days.  This  depression  was  occasioned  by  the  immense 
quantity  of  snow  on  the  Alps,  and  even  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  in  our 
neighbourhood;  that  is,  those  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Como.  But  the 
cultivation  of  this  plant  is  very  uncertain,  and  does  not  leave  much  to  hope 
for,  as  even  the  warmest  arachidists  will  soon  become  cool.  Several  little 
works  were  published  on  the  cultivation  of  the  A^rachis  last  year.  The  best 
and  most  to  be  depended  on  is  by  Abate  Swagani,  and  I  will  send  it  to  you 
by  the  first  opportunity  through  the  Baron  Jacquin. 

Boot'grafiing,  I  told  you  in  my  last  letter  that  the  director  of  the 
-garden  of  Vilk  Traversi,  in  Desio,  multiplied  his  roses  by  grafting  on  the 
root;  and  now  I  can  tell  you  of  its  further  extension,  as  it  is  practised  by  me 
not  only  on  the  rose,  but  also  on  the  olive,  berberis,  cytisus,  Crataegus,  &c. 
Wbhing  to  graft  in  January  and  February  (the  most  proper  time),  I  take  up 
the  roots  intended  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  in  November,  because  in 
January  and  February  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  so,  on  account  of  the  frost ; 
and  having  put  them  in  a  comer  of  the  frigidario,  deep  in  the  ground,  care 
being  taken  that  thev  do  not  germinate,  I  then  leave  them  till  the  moment  I 
wish  to  make  use  of  them ;  and,  when  that  time  comes,  1  choose  some  healthy 
roots,  that  is,  those  without  any  defects,  and  about  the  size  of  a  quill,  or  the 
little  finder.  I  then  cut  them  of  the  length  of  from  3  in.  to  5  in.,  and  make 
a  verticu  cut,  and  proceed  as  with  split-grafting.  I  then  plant  them  in  pots 
of  about  3  in.  in  diameter.  As  soon  as  they  are  planted,  I  cover  them  with 
a  pane  of  glass,  and  put  them  in  firames,  or  in  the  pine-stove  ;  and,  as  soon  as 
I  see  them  beginning  to  grow,  I  give  them  air  by  decrees,  and  in  a  few  days  I 
take  off  the  glass  entirely,  and  allow  them  to  enjoy  tne  rays  of  the  sun,  wnich 
should  also  be  done  from  the  first  day  of  grafting.  By  this  process  I  have 
been  enabled  to  graft  from  January  to  the  end  of  Jul^ ;  and,  in  summer,  I 
only  use  those  roots  of  the  rose  that  I  think  will  not  injure  the  plant,  which 
must  furnish  roots  to  be  again  grafted  the  following  year.  The  roots  of  the 
Chinese  rose,  and  those  of  R,  multifldra,  are  to  be  preferred,  because,  from 
what  I  have  observed,  they  do  not  put  out  buds  below  the  grafting,  as  is  the 
case  with  i?dsa  canlna,  &c. ;  and  by  this  means,  in  two  months,  plants  will 
be  formed,  and  produce  flowers,  particularly  the  variety  of  i?6sa  odoratfs- 
sima.  Thb  kind  of  grafting  is,  in  my  opinion,  preferable  to  the  other,  because 
the  latter  is  not  always  successful,  ana  requires  a  gi*eat  deal  of  care,  and  as 
many  as  are  wanted  cannot  always  be  obtained.  The  fiiilure  is  only  about 
ten  in  a  hundred ;  and,  fi*om  the  observations  that  I  and  othera  have  made 
on  those  that  failed,  1  am  convinced  it  was  from  the  bad  selection  of  the 
grafb,  because  they  require  to  have  good  and  healthy  buds ;  and  it  is  essential 
to  choose  vigorous  shoots,  that  are  neither  tender  nor  immature,  and  that 
have  two  buds  well  nourished  and  formed.  When  I  wish  to  graft  anything 
in  summer,  when  the  plants  are  in  full  vegetation,  as  soon  as  I  have  fixed  on 
the  one  that  I  wish  to  have  grafted,  I  take  off  the  extreme  point  of  the  branch 
that  is  to  bis  the  graft,  and  when  I  see  the  buds  growing  large  I  cut  it  off  and 
graft  it.  This  method  of  Rafting  has  the  advantage  of  not  having  the  pro* 
tuberance  which  is  seen  in  plants  split-grafted  or  by  application,  which 
amounts  to  a  defonqity,  produces  decay,  and  then  di»th ;  whereas,  by  root« 
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grafting,  only  one  wound  is  seen,  well  closed,  and,  from  its  proidmity  to  the 
ground,  in  all  probability  when  it  is  transplanted  it  will  have  the  adyantage 
of  being  put  a  bttle  below  it,  so  that  the  graft  itself  may  put  out  roots,  as  I 
have  a&eady  observed  in  several  of  them.  I  have  seen  a  paper  by  M. 
Poiteau,  in  his  Revue  HorticuUurale,  on  this  method  of  grafting ;  also,  perhaps, 
in  the  Annates  de  la  Societe  Hort,  de  Paru;  but  the  putting  it  in  practice  in 
summer  is  new,  and  that  is  the  time  when  plants  are  in  their  ftiU  vigour.  -« 
•Giuseppe  ManettL 

[The  foregoing  communication  was  unfortunately  mislaid  after  the  essence 
of  it  had  been  u^  in  the  Arboretum  BrUanmcum,  On  this  account  we  entreat 
our  correspondent  and  our  readers  to  pardon  the  seeming  n^lect.  We  have 
now,  we  believe,  inserted  all  the  communications  which  we  have  ever  received 
from  Signore  Manetti,  and  we  hope  he  will  be  encouraged  to  continue  them ; 
for  we  are  certain  that  all  those  of  our  readers  whose  taste  rises  higher  than 
mere  culture,  who  have,  in  fact,  elegant  minds,  will  read  them  with  pleasure 
as  well  as  with  instruction. — Cond,] 
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7fl£  Horticultural  Fete  at  C^isunck,  May  16. — ^It  has  never  been  our  lot  to 
see  so  many  beautiful  and  rare  plants  collected  in  one  place,  as  were  yester- 
day in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden.  The  orchidaceous  plants  were 
in  fine  order,  and  were  generally  admired.  Among  the  more  remarkable  were, 
Phalaen^psis  am&bilis  Btume,  with  its  large  white  moth-like  blossoms;  the 
plant  we  were  told  had  been  in  flower  for  nearly  eighteen  months ;  Cory- 
anthes  macr&ntha  Hook,,  having  a  lurid  crimson  flower  unlike  any  thing  else 
in  nature,  the  labellum  or  lip  hieing  folded  round  almost  like  a  sack ;  My&n- 
thus  c6muus  Lindt,y  a  fine  plant  with  two  long  drooping  spikes  of  dull  green 
flowers,  spotted  with  purple;  Cattleya  Mdasup  Uoo£,  two  very  beautiful 
varieties  with  deep  lilac  petals,  and  a  crimson  labellum  edged  with  white ; 
Acanthophippium  bfcolor  Lmdl,,  a  very  large  plant  producing  yellow  blos- 
soms edged  with  red,  close  to  the  soil  of  the  pot,  m  such  masses  as  com- 
pletely^ to  hide  it;  A6rides  odor^tum  Lam,^  a  most  elegant  plant  with  two 
drooping  spikes,  closely  crowded  with  delicate  white  flowers,  exhaling  a  most 
delicious  scent ;  Fdnda  Roxburghtt  R.  Br. ;  the  rare  and  richly-coloured 
Oncidium  divaricatum  JB,  E.,  and  many  others,  too  numerous  to  mention 
here;,  were  in  native  beauty  and  vigour.  These  plants  were  principally  sup- 
plied from  the  rich  collections  of  Messrs.  Rawhnson  and  Mr.  Rucker.  A 
very  large  quantity  of  heaths,  all  in  fine  flower,  including  nearly  all  the  rarer 
kinds ;  one  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  was  a  uu*ge  plant  of  JSrlca 
^lesans  Andr.,  from  the  Exeter  Nursery,  so  completely  covered  with  bright 
pink  flowers  as  entirely  to  hide  the  foliage.  A  very  numerous  collection,  in- 
cluding E.  HartnelU  Ko.  C,  E,  vestita  Thun.,  and  several  varieties  ;  E, 
Thunbergja  W.,  E,  mir&bilis  Lod,,  and  many  others,  occupied  nearly  the 
whole  of  one  side  of  the  central  tent.  The  cacti  from  Mr.  Ilarris,  of  which 
there  were  between  300  and  400  specimens,  chiefly  from  Mexico,  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes.  Mr.  Cock's  geraniums,  and  the  innumerable  variety  of 
calceolarias,  attracted  universal  attention.  To  describe  the  number  and  ex- 
traordinary varieties  of  Calceolaria  is  impossible ;  suffice  to  say,  that  some 
were  "  rich  in  streaming  gold,"  others  of  a  deep  velvet  purple,  others  whit^ 
with  a  purple  stain  in  the  centre  curiously  marked  with  white ;  others  again, 
having  a  white  ground  with  a  pink  spot  in  the  centre,  very  regularly  marked 
with  Imes  of  deep  crimson.  Sec,  &c.  The  Azalea  (ndica  and  its  varieties,  par- 
ticularly A.  i.  vaneg^taand  A.i.  lateritia,were  deservmg  of  notice  ;*  these,  with 
the  J2hodod^ndron  arbdreum  and  its  varieties,  added  not  a  little  to  the  splen* 
dour  of  the  show,  by  their  large  white,  purple,  pink,  or  red  flowers.  Cereus 
speciosissimus,  and  Epiph/Uum  Ackerm&nm'  m^or,  produced  a  gorgeouf 
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efkct,  mixed  with  the  white  azaleas,  from  the  krge  nze  of  their  blossoms, 
and  their  number,  "this  group,  from  its  brilliant  masses  of  colour,  quite 
defied  the  painter's  art  to  depict,  and  ours  to  describe. 

Of  Trops^olum  tricoldrum  there  were  many  fine  specimens  in  full  flower, 
trained  over  wire  frames,  of  all  fantastic  shapes.  At  a  distance,  the  flowers 
looked  like  a  number  of  little  scarlet  bells,  or  a  green  robe  exquisitely  embroil 
dered  with  scarlet.  The  ixoras,  with  larse  orange  scarlet  heads  of  blossom,  were 
among  the  most  showy  plants  exhibited,  and  thdr  flowers  were  wdl  set  off  by 
the  deep  glossy  foliage  from  which  they  rose.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
plant  of  the  whole  was  a  seedling  ^Rhododendron  from  Mr.  Smith  of  Nor- 
niton  Nursery,  with  larg^e  vellow  flowers,  said  to  have  been  raised  between 
Azalea  sinensis  and  JZhodod^ndron  m&ximum.  We  cannot  close  without 
noticing  that  one  entire  tent  was  occupied  by  a  collection  of  fine  plants 
from  A&.  Harris,  including  the  cacti  above  mentioned.  Notwithstanding  the 
unfavourable  whither  of  the  momine ,  there  was  a  tolerable  attendance,  and 
the  general  opinion  seemed  to  be,  that  it  was  the  best  May  show  that  had 
ever  been  seen  in  the  gardens.  —  W.  A.  M,    May  16.  1840. 

Mr,  Knighfs  Cattdoeue  of  CorAfenB^yMst  printed,  contains :  A^hies  4  species 
and  varieties  ;  Araucaria  4  species;  C&llitris  I  species;  Cedrus  2  species*; 
Cunninghamia  1  species;  Cuprteus  8  species  and  varieties;  Dacr^dium  2 
species  ;  Jiinlperus  17  species  and  varieties  ;  Zarix  3  species  and  varieties ; 
JPlcea  15  species  and  varieties ;  Pinus  55  species  and  varieties ;  Pododirpus 
4  species ;  Tax6dium  4  species ;  T^xus  7  species  and  varieties  ;  and  Thi^a 
6  species  and  varieties,     in  all  140  species  and  varieties. 

Works  on  ike  CdcH  are  said  to  be  in  preparation  by  Zuccarini  at  Munich, 
and  Dr.  Lhotsky  in  London  ;  and  the  late  Duke  of  JBedford  had  80  species 
figured  at  Woburn,  with  a  view  to  a  splendid  publication  on  this  tribe  of  plants. 
This  work,  we  understand,  is  suspended  for  the  present ;  but  we  have  no  doubt 
the  present  duke  will  resume  it  m  due  time. 

Bedgebury  Parky  Kent,  is  at  present  the  scene  of  very  extensive  improve^ 
ments,  under  the  direction  of  the  very  intellicent  young  gardener,  James 
Pinlay,  formerly  assistant  to  Mr.  Wood  at  Deepdene.  A  new  kitchen-garden 
has  been  formed,  and  also  a  new  flower-garden,  with  an  extensive  range  of 
hot-houses,  pits,  sheds,  &c.  Many  miles  of  road  have  been  laid  out  through 
the  woods  and  farm  lands,  under  draining  extensively  executed ;  planting,  and 
also  thinning,  existing  plantations,  carri^  on  in  various  directions  ;  cows  im- 
ported from  Holland,  Jersey,  and  Ireland,  to  prove  which  are  the  best  milkers ; 
C!olonel  Le  Couteur  and  M.  Viimorin's  improved  varieties  of  wheat  have  beea 
tried,  besides  many  other  improvements  connected  with  agriculture,  gardening, 
and  planting ;  but  being  now  on  my  commercial  journey,  I  have  not  time  to 
go  into  farther  details.  —  7\  JB,    Tunbridge  Wells,  May  8. 1840. 

Wistana,  sinensis^  at  Lavender  Hill  Nursery,  is  now  (May  5.)  well  worth 
your  inspection,  for  two  or  three  things :  1st,  The  plant  occupies  a  part  of 
three  sides  of  the  house,  and  consequently  gives  three  successive  sheets  of 
flowers  on  the  three  aspects.  2dly,  The  flowers  are  quite  as  numerous,  and, 
perhaps,  more  beautiful,  certainly  of  a  deeper  tint,  and  they  last  much  longer, 
upon  the  east  and  north  sides,  than  on  the  south  side ;  and,  3dly,  there 
cannot  possibly  be  found  a  more  cutting  or  cold  and  exposed  situation  than 
that  corner  of  the  house  which  faces  the  north  and  the  north-east,  and  yet 
the  plant  grows,  flourishes,  and  blossoms  most  profusely,  flowerine  also  dunng 
the  summer  and  nearly  into  the  autumn  again.  The  plant  is  this  year  very 
regularly  covered  with  flowers,  and  the  number  of  bunches  is  very  great.  -» 
W»  Pamplm,jun,    9.  Queen  Street^  Soho  Square^  May  5. 

The  Vine  at  Valentniesy  once  so  celebrated,  is  now  declining  in  health,  and 
bears  very  sparingly.  The  branches,  which  used  to  fill  a  house  72  ft.  long,  are 
now  not  longer  than  20  ft.  The  thickest  part  of  the  stem  is  2  ft.  in  circuin- 
ference.  A  fine  myrtle  in  the  green-house  here  15  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  as 
many  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  magnificent  conical  head,  was  last  autumn  cut 
down  to  the  ground,  but  is  springing  up  again  with  vigour.— J.  J,  Falenimes, 
May  12.  1840. 
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,  A  Fme-Fruit  Company  has  been  projected  by  some  gentlemen  at  Burtoti 
upon  Trent.  Coals  and  glass  are  very  cheap  there,  and  an  experienced 
gardener  in  the  neighbourhood  says  he  can  produce  forced  grapes  at  the  rate 
of  3^.  per  lb.,  which  may  be  sent  to  London  by  the  railroad  in  quantities,  not 
less  than  50  lb.,  at  a  halfpenny  per  lb.  We  have  often  thought  that  something 
of  this  kind  attempted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisbon,  and  to  include  the 
finer  culinary  vegetables,  and  winter  flowers,  as  well  as  fruits,  might  succeed. 
—'Cond. 

Artificial  Flowers  and  whole  Plants  have  been  very  successfully  made  of 
feathers  by  Mrs.  Randolph,  2.  Bridge  Street,  Westminster,  who  has  produced 
roses,  carnations,  camellias,  chrysanthemums,  and  many  others,  almost  equal 
to  nature,  and  not  only  single  flowers,  but  whole  plants  with  leaves,  buds,  and 
flowers  in  all  stages.  The  fairer  part  of  creation,  no  doubt,  will  properly  ap- 
preciate this  elegant  invention  6f  Mrs.  Randolph's,  more  especially  it  it  were 
possible  to  infuse  a  little  odour  peculiar  to  the  diflereht  species  into  the 
flowers.  The  prince  of  poets  says  that  "  woman  unadorned  is  adorned  the 
most,"  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  flowers  are  nature's  own 
ornaments,  and  therefore  will  tend  to  heighten  eflect  by  their  judicious  use. 
Bv  this  invention  ladies  may  be  supplied  with  a  summer  bouauet  for  a  ball  at 
Christmas,  which  even  an  experienced  eye  would  j(ail  at  a  little  distance  to 
detect.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  on  May  5.,  Mrs.  Randolph 
exhibited  some  very  beautiful  specimens  of  her  invention ;  among  them  I 
noticed  whole  plants  of  roses,  particularly  the  sanguine  China  rose,  chrysan- 
themums, camellias,  and  myrtles,  in  all  of  which  she  had  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful. The  carnations,  the  pinks,  the  wallflowers,  and  many  other  cut 
flowers  were  very  beautifully  executed,  and  with  remarkable  truth,  both  in 
form  and  colour.  I  have  seen  many  beautiful  imitations  of  flowers  in  wax 
and  other  substances,  but  they  all  have  a  certain  stiffness  which  at  once  de- 
stroys the  simplicity  of  nature,  and  shows  you,  too  evidently,  that  they  are 
mere  imitations,  but  in  Mrs.  Randolph's  feather  flowers  no  sudi  disagreeable 
eflect  is  produced.  —  }V,A.  M,    Mat/,  1840. 

A  new  Hedge^Pruner.  —  In  these  days  of  new  inventions,  I  would  beg  to 
put  in  my  claim  for  a  new  hedge-pruner,  which  I  have,  afler  three  years'  trial, 
found  to  make  a  very  heavy  process  an  uncommonly  light  one.  I  can  with 
the  greatest  ease  prune  one  side  of  hawthorn  hedge  180  yards  long  and  6  fl. 
high,  in  the  short  space  of  forty  minutes ;  and  the  cost  of  the  whole  ap- 
paratus will  not  exceed  half  the  price  of  a  pair  of  good  scissors.  If  any  of 
vour  numerous  and  intelligent  readers  or  correspondents  express  a  wish  to 
have  one,  I  shall  send  you  every  information  respecting  it,  without  any  '*  con- 
sideration" whatever. — James  Wright,    Waifield,  March  28.  1840. 

A  new  Variety  of  Peach  has  been  raised  from  a  kernel  of  the  Catharine,  im- 

Eregnated  by  the  violette  h&tive,  by  John  Friend,  Esq.,  of  Birchington,  in  the 
sle  of  Thanet.  A  paper  on  this  valuable  new  variety,  by  Alderman  Masters 
of  Canterbury,  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  Novem- 
ber 5.  1839,  by  which  it  appears  to  be  a  clingstone,  with  pale-coloured  flesh, 
*'  very  juicy,  perfectly  melting,  and  of  a  delicious  flavour.  It  ripens  somewhat 
irregularly  during  October,  and  has  even  remained  good  till  November ;  thus 
lengthening  the  period  during  which  fruit  of  the  finest  quality  may  be  produced 
upon  the  open  wall."  It  is  Mr.  Masters's  intention  to  propagate  this  variety 
extensively,  so  that  we  trust  it  will  soon  become  general  in  fruit  gardens.  (See 
Proceedings  of  the  Hort,  Soc,  of  London,  vol.  i.  p.  1 14.) 

Naked  Barley ,  or  Barley^Wheat  ;  //6rdeum  distichum  Metzger,  Europ^B" 
ische  Cerealien,  p.  49.  1. 1 1. ;  i/6rdeum  ntkdum  Thaer  ;  Orge  ^  deux  ranges  nu, 
French;  nackte  Gerste,  German  I'ls  strongly  recommended  by  a  retired  medical 
gentleman  farming  his  own  estate  near  Newbury,  Berkshire,  as  returning  a 
greater  profit  than  the  variety  of  barley  in  general  cultivation ;  and  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us  an  excellent  barley  for  cottage  gardens,  we  insert  what  are  stated 
to  be  its  advantages.     These  are,  — 
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].  It  contains  more  flour  than  any  other  gram,  rice  excepted.  2.  It 
weighs  more  than  60  lb-  per  bushel.  3.  The  flour  is  whiter  and  sweeter  than 
common  barley  flour.  4.  The  flour  absorbs  more  water  than  other  flour, 
consequently  produces  more  weight  of  bread.  5.  Bread  made  from  any 
barley  flour  is  better  made  into  thick  cakes ;  and  if  from  a  4th  to  an  8ch  of 
an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda  be  dissolved  in  the  yeast,  it  improves  all  bread, 
and  takes  the  bitter  away.  6.  By  plain  boiling  is  good  food  for  children. 
7.  The  malt  made  from  it  increases  more  than  from  common  barley.  8.  The 
malt  will  make  in  seven  days  less  than  common  barley.  9.  It  can  be  made 
one  month  earlier  and  one  month  later  than  from  common  barley.  10.  It 
weighs  considerably  more  than  the  malt  from  common  barley.  11.  The  beer 
made  from  this  malt  is  superior.  12.  Three  bushels  will  seed  the  land  as 
well  as  four  of  other  barley.  13.  Should  be  sown  in  March  or  April. 
14.  It  ripens  in  80  or  90  days.  15.  If  sown  without  grass,  can  be  harvested 
in  two  or  three  days;  16.  If  sown  early  will  be  harvested  in  time  for  a  good 
crop  of  turnips.  17.  It  requires  the  same  cultivation  as  other  barley. 
18.  The  straw  is  superior  for  fodder.  19.  Seldom  lodges,  and  not  subject  to 
disease.  20.  Each  acre  of  this  barley  produces  about  one  third  more  food  for 
human  beings  or  animals.  Seeds  may  be  had  of  Messrs.  Gibbs,  Charlwood^ 
and  other  seedsmen^  —  Chctrlet  Aldermann  Kenbury,    Newbury, 

The  Rot  m  Sheep,  —  Hydroc6tyle  vulgaris,  Drosera  rotundifdlia,  and  Pin- 
guicula  vulgaris  have  been  charged  with  giving  the  rot  to  sheep,  and  probably 
other  plants.  The  following  idea  is  perhaps  new,  but  wiH  it  not  explain 
some  cases  of  rot  which  coidd  hardly  be  attributed  to  a  wet  situation,  such 
as  where  sheep  have  been  upon  rotting  ground  only  a  very  short  time  ?  The 
eggs  of  the  Fasciola  are  very  minute  and  innumerable,  and  may  easily  be 
carried  with  the  bile  into  the  intestines,  and  thence  voided  with  the  dung.  In 
wet  fields  they  would  be  spread  about  and  kept  mobt,  which  probably  would 
preserve  life,  but  in  dry  situations  they  would  soon  be  killed,  or  if  not  killed, 
they  would  not  be  scattered  upon  the  grass  to  be  taken  up  by  the  sheep,  aa 
they  might  be  in  wet  places.  If  they  once  enter  the  mouth,  they  would  have 
no  great  difficulty  in  finding  their  way  to  the  proper  spot  for  thdr  full  de- 
velopement.  The  Planaria,  oflen  said  to  be  picked  up  by  sheep  and  to  be  the 
Fasciola  or  fluke  before  it  inhabits  sheep,  is  a  water  animal  of  quite  a 
different  character^  —  J,  D,  C,  Sowerby,  Pratt  Street,  Camden  Toum,  J^n,  18. 
1840. 
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Instruction, 

Monday  Evening,  March  16.  —  Mr.  Caie  brought  forward  his  paper  ''  On 
the  Cultivation  of  "Erica."  He  began  as  follows :  **  It  may,  with  some  truth, 
be  asked,  what  can  have  induced  me  to  write  on  the  growth  of  JSrica,  a  subject 
which  has  been  treated  so  fully  by  men  truly  eminent  for  their  practical  know- 
ledge. But  what  more  immediately  concerns  me  is  the  fact  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  Erica  being  any  thing  but  well  understood  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
because  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  plant  merits  a  greater  share  of  the  gardener's 
care,  and,  also,  because  we  know  of  few  plants  which  evince  less  of  it,  that  I 
have  been  induced  to  bring  the  subject  before  this  meeting. 

**  It  must  be  quite  obvious  to  every  gardener  that  the  seed  of  a  plant  would 
remain  inert  until  it  rotted  and  perished,  but  for  the  influence  of  neat  and  of 
moisture ;  but  what  distinguishes  a  practical  wdener  is  the  application  of  these 
elements  in  unison  with  the  state  of  the  seeds,  as  well  as  their  natural  locali- 
ties. The  ErlcB,  is  principally  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  is 
in  latitude  34^  29''''  south,  and  its  elevation  at  the  Table  Mountain  above  the 
sea  is  3582  ft,,  which  renders  it  an  airy  situation.  In  sowing  the  seeds  of 
J^rica,  the  sizes  of  the  pots  or  pans  should  be  regulated  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  seed  to  be  sown.    When  so  arranged,  get  a  portion 
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of  peat  earth  chopped  up ;  put  a  crocksherd  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  then 
fill  it  with  the  tur^'  peat  earth  to  within  l^in.  of  the  rim  of  the  pot;  after 
which  rub  some  of  the  peat  earth  very  fine,  and  fill  up  the  remainmg  part  of 
the  pot  with  it,  then  press  it  evenly  down,  so  much  so  as  to  admit  of  sowing 
the  seed  as  well  as  covering  it,  which  should  be  done  with  a  fine  sieve,  and 
just  sufficient  to  cover  the  seed,  when  a  ver^  fine  rose  watering-pot  should  be 
used  in  damping  and  settling  the  earth,  previously  to  the  pots  being  arranged  in 
a  cold  frame ;  where  they  should  be  plunged  in  cold  ashes  at  2  ft.  from  the 
glass,  and  the  lights  to  be  kept  on  until  th^  vegetate.  If  sown  very  early  in 
the  spring  many  of  them  may  be  potted  off  the  following  autumn  into  small 
60-8ized  pots,  to  the  number  of  five  plants  in  each  pot ;  then  placed  in  a  cold 
close  frame  for  a  week,  when  they  may  be  gradually  hardenea  ;  such  of  them 
as  will  not  admit  of  potting  must  be  placed  in  an  airy  situation  in  the  green* 
house  or  heathery,  not  more  than  2  ft.  from  the  glass ;  and  such  a  place  is 
equally  well  adapted  for  those  that  have  been  potted  off. 

**  To  increase  the  J^rlca  from  cuttings  requires  more  care  on  the  part  of  the 
gardener ;  but,  when  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  habits  of  the  plant  is  at- 
tained, his  success  will  be  almost  as  sure  as  raising  them  fi'om  seed  ;  in  fact,  in 
numerous  instances,  more  so.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  putting  cuttings  in 
every  month  of  the  year ;  but,  for  my  general  stock,  I  prefer  February,  March, 
April,  and  May.  In  preparing  for  this,  it  is  necessary  to  get  a  auanbtv  of 
white  sand,  or  sand  similar  to  it  in  purity,  though  of  a  different  colour ;  but, 
previously  to  using,  it  ought  to  be  thoroughly  washed,  so  that  the  water,  when 
poured  off,  should  have  a  clear  appearance.  The  pots  for  receiving  the  cut- 
tings must  be  well  cleaned,  and  3  in.  of  drainage  put  in,  on  which  put  turfy 
peat  earth  to  within  2  in.  of  the  rim  of  the  pot ;  tnen  fill  up  the  pot  with  the 
sand,  water  and  press  it  firmly  down ;  then  take  the  bell-glass,  and  mark  out 
the  space  allottea  for  the  cuttings.  Having  the  pot  clean,  the  sand  pure,  and 
a  very  sharp  knife,  select  the  shoots  that  are  of  sudi  a  texture  as,  in  cross- 
cutting  (that  is,  at  a  right  angle  with  the  cutting)  close  under  a  tier  of  leaves, 
will  not  be  bruised,  which  I  consider  a  good  cnterion  to  judge  of  the  fitness 
of  the  cutting.  The  cutting  should  ne  held  in  the  left  hand,  between  the 
forefinger  and  thumb  ;  then  part  the  leaves,  and  cut  them  on  the  thumb  nail ; 
two  tiers  of  them  will  be  sufficient  to  be  cut  off,  as  I  have  often  found,  with 
a  sharp  knife,  that  cutting  would  send  out  roots  at  the  tier  next  the  suriace; 
Then  with  a  small  dibble  insert  the  cuttings  in  the  sand,  in  rows,  and  place  on 
the  outside  of  the  bell-glass  a  tally,  with  the  name  of  the  J^rica  it  precedes,  as 
well  as  the  day  of  the  month  when  put  in.  If  more  than  one  species  is  put  into 
a  pot,  their  tmie  of  rooting  shoula  be  as  similar  as  possible,  or  much  trouble 
will  be  occasioned.  I  do  not  excite  the  cuttings  as  soon  as  the  pots  are 
stocked,  I  rather  prefer  a  colder  temperature  for  them  at  this  time  ;  as,  when 
they  are  accelerated,  there  is  less  danger  of  their  damping  off;  because,  by  so 
treating  them,  a  greater  firmness  has  been  obtained,  and,  consejjuently,  thev  are 
more  lucely  to  resist  any  unnatural  forcing  that  may  be  applied,  or  any  inat- 
tention they  may  have  experienced  durine  their  course  of  propagation.  After 
such  treatment  as  I  have  recommended,  they  may  be  put  into  a  hot>bed  where 
the  heat  has  quite  subsided,  with  the  bcdl^lass  over  them  during  the  day,  and 
shaded  in  sunny  weather  ;  but,  under  such  an  exclusion  of  light,  I  nevea  fiiil, 
when  the  nights  permit,  to  take  off,  not  only  the  bell-glasses,  but  also  the 
lights,  as,  by  so  doing,  I  adhere  to  the  principle  of  maintaining  the  hardness  in 
die  cutting,  by  which  we  facilitate  its  rooting ;  if  this  is  not  strictly  carried 
out,  we  merely  elongate  the  cutting  to  the  injury  of  its  rooting.  As  the  peat 
proportion  of  the  cuttings  will  be  rooting  during  the  summer,  I  never  fad  in 
potting  them  off  as  they  are  rooted.  For  this  purpose  some  peat  earth  should 
be  kept  in  store  :  previously  to  using,  it  should  be  well  rubbed  through  the 
hands,  and  any  very' rough  pieces  taken  out ;  but  by  no  means  cleaned  of  that 
vegetable  substance  which  it  possesses,  when  not  taken  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  surface  ;  then  add  one  part  of  sand  to  two  of  it.  The  same-sized  pots 
which  were  used  for  the  seedling^  will  do  for  cuttings,  and  the  same  number  of 
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cuttings  in  each  pot  as  before  recommended.  The  pots  should  be'well  dnuned 
with  rough  peat  earth.  The  cuttings  should  be  watered  soon  after  they  are 
potted,  and  then  put  under  hand-gU^ses  on  a  shady  border  during  summer ; 
and,  as  they  get  established  in  their  pots,  remove  them  to  a  shelf  in  the  green- 
house, as  recommended  for  the  seedhngs ;  such  of  them  as  are  still  in  the  cutting 
pots  may  be  put  in  a  hot-house,  but  not  in  a  very  hot  or  dry  situation.  The 
bell-glasses  will  require  to  be  wiped  frequently,  and  the  cuttings  regularly 
watered. 

^  Having  treated  of  the  .Srica  in  its  seedling  and  cutting  states,  I  shall  now 
advert  to  its  more  mature  growth.  Having  alluded  to  them  when  they  were 
five  in  a  pot,  which  was  in  the  spring  succeeding  their  seedling  and  cutting 
states,  and  when  they  have  grown  too  lai^e  for  their  pots,  and  consequently 
want  shifting,  this  is  done  by  carefully  removing  each  plant  with  a  ball  attached 
to  it,  and  potting  it  singly  in  a  pot,  similar  to  those  from  which  they  have 
just  been  taken,  noticing  to  keep  the  ball  of  earth  still  uppermost,  but  planted 
below  the  rim  of  the  pot ;  then  set  them  in  rows  or  groups,  when  they 
should  be  named  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  arranging  them  alphabetically, 
according  to  their  names,  in  order  to  see  more  re^ily  the  number  of  each 
sort,  and,  consequently,  the  duplicates  to  spare.  They  must  be  regularly 
watered  during  the  summer  months ;  but,  if  very  rainy  weather,  the  lights 
should  be  kept  on  ;  as  a  plant  in  a  pot  fully  exposed  is  much  more  likely  to 
be  injured  than  if  it  were  really  planted  out.  As  the  winter  approaches,  the 
same  routine  they  underwent  the  previous  winter  is  no  less  applicable  in  the 
present  instance. 

I  have  now  arrived  at  the  third  year  since  the  ericas  were  seedlines  and 
cuttings ;  and,  as  much  can  be  said  in  this  stage  of  their  growth  applicable 
to  future  years,  it  is  my  intention  to  do  so.  I  set  out  with  the  idea  of 
being  anxious  to  stock  a  heathery,  and  to  grow  some  plants  for  ornamental 
purposes.  To  attain  this,  the  first  and  paramount  object  should  be,  to  get  some 
good  peat  earth,  taken  from  a  high  and  dry  situation,  full  of  nutritive  vegetable 
matter ;  and,  as  its  fertilising  property  ceases  in  proportion  to  the  depth  we  ^, 
hence  the  utility  of  not  cutting  it  out  much  deeper  than  7  in. ;  this  observation 
must  never  be  forgotten  in  the  growing  of  ^rica,  nor,  in  fact,  with  any  other 
plant.  A  portion  of  the  peat  earth  should  be  broken  up,  and,  if  not  of  a  sandy 
nature,  let  it  be  made  so ;  clean  and  drain  a  number  of  48-stzed  pots ;  then 
put  over  the  potsherd  or  sandstone  some  rough  pieces  of  peat  earth,  the  rough- 
est side  next  the  drainage,  and  fill  the  pot  sufficiently  to  admit  the  ball  of 
earth  attached  to  the  plant ;  and  take  great  care  that  the  surface  of  the  ball 
is  just  level  with  the  pot,  because  it  is  at  this  shifting  that  thousands  of  ericas 
have  been  irrecoverably  injured,  in  consequence  of  placing  such  balls  perhaps 
1  in.  above  the  pot ;  and  the  result  of  such  potting  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  hot 
weather  sets  in,  what  with  the  heat  the  pot  radiates,  and  the  heat  the  peat 
earth  is  susceptible  of  retaining,  we  water  and  water,  but  still  the  plant  looks 
sicklv  or  dies ;  we  turn  it  out  of  the  pot,  and  see  the  roots  apparently  health v, 
but,  behold,  all  above  the  pot  are  burned.  I  have  stated  how  the  plant  should 
be  potted  at  this  stage  of  its  growth,  and  to  what  I  attribute  so  many  deaths, 
and  the  same  principle  holds  good  with  the  EtIca  in  a  more  advanced  state  of 
growth  i  because  those  roots  which  in  the  former  instance  were  fibrous  have 
now,  in  a  great  degree,  assumed  much  of  the  nature  of  the  bole  or  stem  of  the 
plant,  from  their  having  been  brought  up  in  proportion  to  the  size  or  protective 
nature  of  the  plant  against  the  sun's  rays.  When  the  JSrlca  is  in  a  growing 
state,  the  stopping  of  the  shoots  should  be  attended  to,  as  it  gives  them  a 
bush^  appearance,  and  prevents  the  necessity  of  staking,  which  is  injurious, 
and  mconsistent  with  their  natural  habits  of  growth.  As  the  size  of  the  £r)ca 
is,  so  should  the  roughness  of  the  peat  earth  be  with  which  it  is  potted.  Ericas, 
to  succeed  fully  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  weather,  should  be  potted 
some  time  before  they  are  set  out.  A  partial  shade  is  necessary,  and  particu- 
larly so  if  the  pots  are  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  ;  as  I  have  noticed  that,  in 
proportion  4o  the  number  of  hot  days,  so  were  the  sickly  appearances  of  the 
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plants  ;  the  pots  being  conductors  of  heat,  of  course  the  roots  that  came  in 
contact  with  them  were  injured.  But,  to  show  more  clearljr  what  I  roean»  as 
well  as  to  explain  how  large  plants  of  Erica,  may  be  grown  m  one  year,  I  pre- 
pare a  border,  in  a  similar  situation  to  that  where  the  Ericas  were  standine  in 
pots,  to  the  depth  of  2 ft.,  with  turfy  peat  earth ;  then  select m number  otdu- 
plicate  plants  (because  a  plant  or  more  of  the  valuable  sorts  should  not  be  ex* 
posed  to  the  weather,  but  kept  in  frames  or  greeuJiouses),  and  plant  them  at 
18  in.  or  2  ft.  apart.  These  by  the  autumn  will  have  grown  into  bushes,  when 
the  following  directions  must  be  strictly  adhered  to.  In  taking  them  up  and 
potting,  they  should  be  lifted  with  balls  according  to  their  sizes ;  pots  or  wooden 
boxes  should  be  got  so  much  lareer  than  the  trails  of  earth  as  not  to  retard 
the  growth  of  the  plant.  They  should  be  potted  in  rough  peat,  and  set  on  a 
shady  border  for  a  week  or  more  ;  watering  them  over  every  dry  day  during 
the  time  they  are  there,  when  they  should  be  brought  out  to  an  open  and  airy 
place,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  green-house  or  heathery ;  but  still  a 
free  admission  of  air  should  be  allowed,  except  in  frosty  weather.  This  brings 
me  in  connexion  with  the  heathery  or  green-nouse,  on  which  I  have  some  re- 
marks to  make  respecting  its  construction.  It  has  been  the  object  of  this 
Eaper  to  advocate  the  utihty  of  light  and  air  to  Ericsc ;  but  it  will  not  appear 
iss  obvious  that  when  I  have  alluded  to  these  elements  I  have  always  guarded 
against  any  injurious  consequences  that  might  arise  from  them  by  cmmge  of 
season  or  situation,  and  it  is  to  that  end  I  now  state  that,  of  all  houses  for 
plants,  a  heath-house  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  resist  the  most  frost, 
and  have  the  greatest  command  of  ventilation,  and  so  that  the  plants  in  it 
will  not  be  at  a  great  distance  from  the  glass.  I  have  said  that  air  was 
indispensable  to  their  health,  as  it  hardens  them  for  such  a  gradual  transition 
as  to  allow  a  degree  or  two  of  frost  without  injury.  I  have  seen  more  frost 
than  this  in  a  heath-house^  but  the  bad  effects  were  soon  apparent ;  for  this 
reason,  that  the  house  was  easily  affected  by  heat  or«old,  and  nence  the  dan^r 
of  frost  getting  into  it;,  because  of  the  plants  being  so  soon  excited  after  bemg 
frozen.  I  am  quite  sure  that  Erlcts  may  be  wintered  in  pots,  and  have  more 
fi^st  than  plants  in  a  heathery,  and  still  not  be  greatly  injuied,  as  thev  may 
be  protected  from  the  sun's  rays  till  the  frost  has  been  gradually  brought  out 
of  the  plants,  then  all  their  relative  parts  act  and  are  affected  alike  by  the 
sun's  rays.  If  fire  is  given,  which  I  consider  it  ^ould  be,  when  the  thermometer 
falls  to  the  freezing  point,  the  plants  can  be  kept  healthy  throuffbout  the  year. 
Water  should  be  carefully  given  in  winter,  taking  care  that  me  mould  does 
not  get  sodden ;  if  any  appear  so  for  some  days,  look  at  the  drainase. 
Svringings  to  be  given  in  tne  morning  in  fine  weather  in  winter,  and  in  the 
afternoon  in  summer  or  the  spring  months,  and  every  now  and  then  shake 
sulphur  over  the  foliage,  which  prevents  mildew ;  damp  increases  it,  hence  the 
utility  of  free  ventilation.  The  following  is  an  example  of  what  I  have  alluded 
to  in  the  foregoing  paper,  as  regards  the  selection  of  cuttings  having  an  affinity 
to  each  other  when  inserted  in  .one  pot : 


JSrica  concfnna 
Cliffordtaiia 
Pers6luta 
rubella. 


mbicans 

pulch^Ua 

calycinoldes. 

demissa 
epistdmia. 


Sect.  1. 

Erica,  ten611a 
^cilis 
msAlsa 
procumbens 
riibens 

EricSL  ign^eas 
fldmmea 
elflta 
sulphikrea 

Sect.  2. 

flagellif6rmis 

panicul^ta 

Actontima 

liktea 

tetragona 

conferta 

Sect.  3. 

picta 

Plukenetti 

Petiv^' 

foUiculkris 
mel4stoma 
sacciflora 
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Sect.  4. 

Erica  costkisL 

^rica  yiridifldra 

J^rica  fragrans 

specidsa 
bicolor 

sangulnea 
"Bomedna 

mi&bilis 
Bonplandnina 

versfcQior 

coccfnea 

primuloides 

buccinifdrinis 

yentricosa 
Sect.  5. 

Coventryaiw. 

Archertaita 

ampuUacea 

aristella 

Sprengetii 
inflata 

Shannontantf 

tricolor 

retdrta 

Hartn^t. 

yasmiiuflonr 

aristkta 
Sect.  6. 

Pattersontona 

Bedfordsana 

cerinthokles." 

Linnaeana 

• 

Mr.  Sherwood  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  exceflent  paper  just  read  by 
Mr.  Caie.  He  did  not  approve  of  the  system  of  raising  the  bole  of  the  J^rlca 
hiffher  than  the  rim  of  the  pot.  He  would  plant  them  half  an  inch  below  the 
sides  of  the  pot,  as  he  considers,  when  they  are  watered,  their  roots  are  dis- 
tended ;  they  are  consequently  elevated  before  they  are  in*  a  fit-  state  to  be 
shifted  into  iarger-sized  pots. 

Mr.  Fish  observed,  that  if  one  tribe  of  plants  required  our  special  care,  or 
were  more  beautiful  than  another,  it  was  ttie  Erica.  The  best  cultivators  of 
heaths  adopted  the  plan  of  raising  the  ball  above  tlie  sides  of  the  pot,  and  vnth 
success.  Air  and  fight  seemed  indispensable  for  the  well-doing  of  the  plant, 
and  a  situation^  where  they  may  be  exposed  to  the  genial  infl^uence  of  the  sun, 
and  capable  of  free  ventilation  at  all  times.  He  prefers  to  sow  the  seed  in 
sandy  peat  early  in*  spring.  He  admired  the  system  recommended  by  Mr. 
Caie  ot  keeping  the  sorts  similar  in  species  together.  The  foliage  of  heaths 
can,  without  injury,  bear  intense  sun ;  but  ruinous  efiects  are  produced  by 
the  sun's  rays  heating  the  pots  and  burning  the  roots  ;  plunging  them  in  saw- 
dust he  found  would  act  as  a  preventive  td  such*^  destructive  effects ;  35  would 
be  the  lowest  degree  of  temperature  he  would  wish  to  see  in  a  heath-house. 

Mr.  Keane  considered  the  paper  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Caie  to  contain 
exceDent  practical  observations  on  the  propagation  and  culture  of  the  J^rica. 
He  recommended  that  moss  should  be  placed  on  the  pots  during  the  intense 
sunshine  of  summer;  which  would  retain  the  moisture  and  prevent  evapora- 
tion. He  was  opposed  to  the  experiment  of  exposing  the  ^ricse  to  the  influ- 
ence of  frost,  for,  although  they  may  not  immediatdy  appear  to  sufier,  he 
believed  that  it  would  lay  the  foundation  for  diseases  which  may  be  accelerated 
or  retarded  by  subsequent  treatment.  He  considered  the  j^ricae  was  most 
difficult  to  be  successfully  grown,  and  which  was  confirmed  b^  the  general 
remarks  of  all  practical  writers  on  the  subject.  He  did  not  thmk  that  they 
were  likely  to  suflfer  by  too  much  water,  as  the  heath  soil  is  so  porous  it  wotdd 
pass  off  in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  the  ilt  effects  which  follow  from  a  stag- 
nation of  the  water  in  the-soif. 

Mr.  Caie  would  recommend  all  ericas  to  be  shifted  in  the  autumn,  to  keep 
them  growing.  He  did  not  desire  the  total  exclusion  of  light  in  the  pits,  but 
that  the^  may  be  gradually  inured  to  the  light  as  the  relative  parts  are  brought 
into  action. 

Mr.  Fish  agreed  with  Mr.  Caie'  in  procuring  the  top  spit  which  contain? 
more  vegetable  and  nutritive  matter. 

Mr.  Grey  also  coincided  with  Mr.  Caie  in  the  benefit  of  using  the  top  spit. 
As  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  summer  is  the  principal  cause  of  burning  the  plants, 
he  placed  one  pot  within  another,  and  filled  the  intervening  space  with  moss, 
which  retains  the  moisture,  and  prevents  the  injurious  efiects  so  generally  ob- 
servable with  heaths  in  summer;  He  believed  that  the  system  recommended 
by  Mr.  Caie  very  much  simplified  the  culture  of  the  Eiicsi,  It  was  like  most 
of  the  secrets  of  art ;  when  known,  they  are  found  to  be  perfectly  simple. 
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Mr.  Keane  agreed  with  the  hint  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Grey,  as  it  was  generally 
admitted  that  the  heaths  suffered  by  the  heat  which  is  communicated  to  the 
roots  by  the  sunbeams  striking  against  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and  which  would 
be  obviated  by  the  moss  as  recommended.  As  the  J^rlcae  are  apt  to  mildew, 
he  advised  to  syringe  them  freely  until  it  is  washed  quite  clean  from  the  plants, 
then  give  them  as  much  air  as  possible,  and  by  a  free  ventilation  on  a  fine 
day  they  will  soon  become  dry  ana  restored  to  life  and  vigour. 

Mr.  Caie  explicitly  replied  to  all  the  observations  made  upon  his  paper,  and 
remarked  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  West  London  Gardeners*  Asso- 
ciation throufh  the  kindness  of  His  Grace  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  who 
first  directed  his  attention  to  the  subject,  and  whose  memory  he  should  ever 
revere,  as  in  health  or  in  sickness  His  Grace  never  ceased  from  doing  good. 
The  subject  of  heaths  occupied  his  mind  during  one  of  the  trying  scenes  of  his 
busy  life,  and  gave  rise  to  that  extensive  collection  at  Woburn  Abbey,  where 
he  (Mr.  Caie)  gathered  the  facts  detailed  to  the  meeting  that  evening. 


Art.  V.  Regulations  Jbr  the  internal  Administration  of  the  Garden 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  (Extracted  from  the 
Minutes  of  the  Garden  Committee,  and  ordered  by  the  Council  to 
be  printed,  Feb.  13.  1840.) 

1.  The  management  of  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  is  intrusted 
by  the  council  to  the  garden  committee,  who  meet  once  a  month  at  least ;  and 
during  the  intervals  of  their  meetings,  to  the  Vice- Secretary. 

2.  Under  their  direction  the  immediate  superintendence  is  vested  in  the 
head  gardener  and  three  under  gardeners. 

3.  For  this  purpose  the  garden  is  divided  into  three  distinct  departments, 
each  under  the  separate  charge  of  one  of  the  under  gardeners;  who  are  held 
responsible  for  the  good  cultivation  of  the  plants  under  their  care,  and  have 
power  to  determine  what  modes  of  cultivation  are  most  proper. 

4.  These  departments  are  as  follow  :  — 

(1.)  The  orchard  and  kitchen-garden  department,  including  the  houses 
for  forcing  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  the  ground  adjoining. 

(2.)  The  hot-house  department,  including  the  green-houses  and  other 
houses,  pits  or  glazed  buildings,  now  existing  or  hereafter  to  be  erected,  for 
the  cultivation  of  tender  plants,  together  with  all  the  grounds  enclosed  within 
the  walls  of  what  were  formerly  odled  **  Experimental  Gardens,"  with  the 
exception  of  such  part  as  may  be  occupied  by  the  orchard  and  kitchen- 
garden  department. 

(3.)  The  hardy  department,  consisting  of  the  arboretum,  flower-garden, 
and  ail  the  cultivated  ^ound  not  occupied  by  the  two  other  departments. 

5.  The  packing  and  distributing  of  seeds,  plants,  &c.,  to  the  fellows  of  the 
Society,  is  independent  of  the  above  departments,  and  under  the  immediate 
and  personal  superintendence  of  the  head  gardener. 

6.  The  men  permanently  employed  in  the  garden  are  exclusively  received 
on  the  recommendation  of  fellows  of  the  Society. 

7.  The  only  exception  to  thb  regulation  is  in  favour  of  foreigners,  of  whom 
no  more  than  two  may  be  employed  at  the  same  time. 

8.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  candidates  for  admission  are  entered  in 
a  book,  in  the  order  in  which  their  recommendations  are  received. 

9.  Notice  is  then  transmitted  to  the  candidate  of  the  points  upon  which  he 
will  have  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  before  he  can  be  received  into  the 
garden,  which  are  as  follow :  — 

(1.)  That  he  has  been  employed  for  at  least  three  years  in  some  good 
garden. 


(2.)  That  he  can  write  and  spell  respectably. 


That  he  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  arithmetic  to  be  able  to  keep 
accounts. 
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(4.)  That  he  is  able  to  measure  land,  and  make  simple  ground  plans. 

10.  In  case  of  a  permanent  vacancy  in  any  one  of  the  departments,  that 
vacancy  is  filled  up  by  the  first  on  the  list  of  candidates  for  admission, 
who  is  received  upon  complying  with  the  above  regulations ;  but,  in  the  case 
of  a  vacancy  being  temporiory  only,  then  it  is  filled  up  by  an  extra  man,  en- 
gaged by  the  under  gardener,  in  wnose  department  the  vacancy  occurs. 

1 1.  The  men  are  successively  employed  in  the  three  several  departments, 
the  transfer  from  one  department  to  another  taking  place  under  the  following 
regulations :  — 

il.)  There  are  two  days  in  each  year  on  which  the  men  are  transferred, 
no  transfers  are  allowed  to  take  place  on  other  days,  such  transfer  days 
being  February  1.  and  August  1. 

(2.)  On  each  transfer  day  a  number  of  men,  not  fewer  than  one  half,  and 
as  near  that  number  as  may  be,  are  removed  from  one  department  to  some 
other. 

1 3.)  On  this  occasion  each  under  gardener  selects  for  transfer  the  seniors 
department,  with  the  privilege  of  retaining  anpr  one  or  two  of  them 
until  the  next  transfer  day,  provided  the  men  are  willing  to  stay  with  him. 

(4.)  When  all  the  vacancies  and  persons  to  be  transferred  are  declared, 
the  men  to  be  transferred  have  the  right  of  choosing  for  themselves  to 
which  vacancy  they  will  be  appointed,  the  choice  being  given  to  them  in  the 
order  of  their  seniority.  The  term  seniority  is  always  understood  as  ap- 
plying to  the  period  of  employment  in  each  department,  and  not  in  the 
garden  generally.  But  if  more  men  apply  for  admission  into  a  depart- 
ment  thmi  there  are  vacancies,  in  that  case  the  transfer  is  arranged  by  con- 
sultation with  the  applicants. 

S>.)  On  each  transfer  day  the  under  gardeners  make  out  and  sign  returns, 
aring  what  the  conduct  of  each  man  transferred  has  been  during  the 
time  he  was  employed  under  them ;  for  which  purpose  printed  forms  are 
issued. 

TG.)  These  returns,  together  with  the  general  result  of  the  transfer,  are 
laid  before  the  firat  garden  committee  which  may  meet  after  the  transfer 
day.  The  returns  are  afi;erwards  filed,  and  the  substance  of  them  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  certificates  granted  to  the  men  under  the  regulations  here- 
mafter  given. 

12.  Previously  to  being  recommended  to  a  place  as  gardener,  every  man 
must  pass  an  examination  in  measuring  land,  making  ground  plans,  geography, 
the  elements  of  botany,  and  vegetable  physiology. 

13.  When  any  person  employed  in  the  garden  is  ready  to  undergo  such  an 
examination,  he  gives  notice  in  writing  to  the  Vice-Secretary,  who  appoints 
the  time  and  manner  in  which  the  examination  is  to  take  place. 

14.  No  person  is,  however,  allowed  to  proceed  to  examination  until  be  has 
passed  through  every  department  in  the  garden ;  and  no  examination  is  held 
in  the  months  of  December,  January,  February,  March,  or  April,  without  the 
special  permission  of  the  committee. 

15.  The  result  of  the  examination  is  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  the 
purpose  ;  if  it  be  satisfactory,  a  certificate  to  that  effect  is  granted,  and  the 
person  examined  is  entitled  to  be  recommended  to  a  place,  provided  his 
general  conduct  is  approved  of.  The  standard  of  qualification  is  placed  very 
U>w  by  the  committee,  in  order  to  render  the  system  of  examination  applicable 
to  all  capacities  ;  but  the  examiner  has  directions  to  raise  it  in  those  cases  in 
which  men  desire  it,  and  the  certificates  are  varied  accordingly.  Of  course 
those  persons  are  considered  qualified  for  the  highest  places  whose  examina- 
tions are  the  most  successful. 

16.  The  qualification  of  the  person  examined  is  stated  in  the  body  of  the 
certificate,  without  any  distinction  in  the  form  or  class  of  such  certificate, 
which  also  expresses  tne  substance  of  the  several  under  gardenera'  reports  of 
the  conduct  of  the  man  whilst  he  was  in  their  respective  departments^ 

17.  The  examinations  are'  verbal  and  private,  and  the  result  of^ach  ex- 
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amination  is  reported  to  the  first  garden  committee  which  may  meet  after  it 
has  taken  place. 

18.  If  a  man  does  not  pass  his  examination  witlun  three  years  after  his  ad- 
mission into  the  garden,  he  is  liable  to  be  dismissed  by  the  garden  committee. 

19.  The  time-bell  to  summon  the  men  to  work  is  rung  by  the  man  on  duty 
in  the  hot-house  department*  in  the  morning  at  di^light  in  winter,  and  at  six 
o'clock  in  summer,  except  on  mowing  mornings,  when  it  is  rung  at  five 
o'clock ;  it  is  rung  again  at  eight  for  breakfast,  and  at  half-past  dght  ror  return 
to  work ;  at  twelve  for  dinner,  and  one  for  return  to  work ;  and  in  the  evening, 
for  quitting  work  for  the  day,  at  dusk  in  winter,  or  six  o'clock  in  summer,  the 
time  being  regulated  by  Chiswick  church  clock. 

20.  All  the  men  employed  in  the  garden  enter  at  the  l^ational  School  gate, 
where  a  person  is  stationed  with  «  book,  in  which  the  names  of  these  entering 
arjB  fairly  written  by  themselves :  and  he  continues  to  receive  the  names  until 
five  minutes  after  the  hour  in  the  morning  at  which  the  bell  for  summoning  to 
work  shall  have  ceased  to  ring  ;  after  which  time  no  entry  is  made.  Those 
who  -arrive  af^er  the  expiration  of  the  five  minutes,  have  their  names  inserted 
in  a  separate  book,  and  are  fined  sixpence  each,  op  in  case  of  their  not  pre- 
senting themselves  until  breakfast  time,  are  then  fined  one  shilling  each.  A 
weekly  return  of  the  names,  and  days  on  which  men  are  late  in  the  morning, 
is  made  >b^  the  clerk  from  this  book,  which  return  is  regularly  entered  in  a 
register  laid  before  the  garden  committee  at  each  meeting. 

2K  It  is  the  duty  of  the  under  gardener  in  the  hot-bouse  department,  to 
furnish  the  person  who  attends  to  the  National  School  gate. 

22.  A  fine  of  sixpence  for  each  square  of  broken  elass  is  regularlv  levied 
upon  breakers  of  glass  through  carelessness,  and  with  that  view  each  under 
gardener  reports  weekly,  in  writing,  to  the  gardener,  what  glass  in  his  de- 
partment requires  repair;  whereupon  the  gardener  examines  such  report,  and 
naving  ascertained  what  fines  are  to  be  levied  for  the  breakage,  and  entered 
them  m  the  fine-book,  countersigns  the  report,  and  gives  it  to  the  carpenter, 
who  is  to  consider  it  an  order  for  the  repair  of  the  breakage.  The  carpenter 
preserves  these  orders,  and  lays  them  before  every  garden  -committee,  when  an 
abstract  of  tbem  is  regularly  entered  in  the  minutes.  The  under  sardener's 
reports  express  the  number  and  size  of  the  squares  broken,  and  4he  houses  or 
otner  buildings  to  which  they  belong;  and  the  carpenter  is  not -allowed,  on 
any  pretence,  to  make  >good  any  broken  squares  wiiich  he  does  not  find  in 
such  reports. 

23.  All  fines  levied  on  the  men  under  the  foregoiog  regulations  are  entered 
in  a  book,  and  the  money  accumulating  from  such  fines  is  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  men. 

24.  Ail  messages  to  a  distance  are  performed  by  messensers  taken  from 
the  three  departments  of  the.  garden  alternately,  their  names  being  entered  in 
a  book  kept  for  the  purpose.  Messages  to  short  distances  are  considered  to 
be  within  the  province  of  the  man  on  duty  in  the  hot-house  department. 

25.  No  persons  can  be  admitted  into  the  garden  on  Sundays,  on  any 
pretence  whatever,  except  b^  the  personal  introduction  of  the  gardener  or 
vnder  gardeners,  who  can  give .  permission  to  the  men  to  see  their  friends ; 
care  being  taken  that  this  permission  is  granted  sparingly,  and  only  on  behalf 
of  persons  of  the  same  class  as  the  men  themselves.  The  names  of  all  persons 
so  admitted  are  written  in  a  book  kept  at  the  .gate. 

26.  No  person,  however,  can  be  admitted  into  >thd  ^den  on  a  Sunday, 
under  the  previous  regulation,  until  after  the  hour  of  Divine  service  in  the 
mominff. 

27.  If  a  man  is  unable  to  come  to  his  work,  his  wages  are  stopped  for  two 
days ;  if  he  continues  ill,  half-pay  is  issued  to  him  till  the  next  meeting  of  the 
committee,  when  his  case  is  reported,  together  with  a  statemeot  from  the 
Society's  medical  adviser,  as  to  the  nature  of  his  complaint ;  whereupon  the 
Committee  order  the  whole  or  any  part  of  his  pay  to  be  given  to  him,  or  re- 
nuxve  Jiim  firom  the  Society's  service,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
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Art.  VI.  The  Competition  Designs  for  laying  out  the  Gardens  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London,  in  the  inner  Circle,  Regent  s 
Park. 

The  following  are  the  **  Instructions  for  the  Guidance  of  Candidates"  which 
were  issued  by  the  Society  in  February  last: — That  a  lai^e  portion  of  the 
ground  shall  be  applied  to  a  geographic  arrangement  of  plants,  or  a  distribution 
of  plants,  in  about  twelve  separate  compartments  or  groups,  corresponding  to 
the  principal  floras  of  the  globe,  such  as  the  Arctic  R^ons,  the  North  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  England,  the  Mediterranean  Region,  China  and  Japan, 
India  and  the  adjacent  islands.  North  America,  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies, 
South  America,  the  South  of  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zedand.  That 
this  part  shall  comprise  one  or  more  conservatories  or  hot-houses ;  provision 
for  water  plants,  and  others  of  peculiar  habits ;  lawns,  with  spjacious  terraces 
or  other  walks :  the  whole  so  disposed  as  to  be  at  the  same  time  instructive 
and  ornamental.  That  gardens  on  a  suitable  scale  shall  be  provided,  so  laid 
out  as  to  accommodate  professors  and  their  pupils  in  the  study  of  plants, 
under  the  five  following  heads: — 1.  Medicine  ;  2.  Agriculture  ;  3.  Arts  and 
Manufactures ;  4.  Scientific  Arrangements  ;  5.  Experiment,  lliat  sites  shall 
be  provided  for, — 

1.  Buildings  to  contain  lecture-room,  library,  museum,  &c. 

2.  Curators  and  eardener^s  dwellings. 

3.  A  nursery,  with  other  necessary  appendages  and  offices. 

4.  An  entrance-lodge,  which  it  is  proposed  shall  be  on  the  east  side,  op- 
posite to  Chester  Terrace,  where  the  gate  now  is. 

That  the  plans  generally,  and  particularly  as  regards  the  conservatories 
and  other  buildings,  be  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  beins  executed  progres- 
sively ;  and  that  me  present  buildings  and  walks  upon  me  gardens  be  pre- 
served, as  far  as  possible,  either  permanently  or  during  the  execution  of  any 
new  general  arrangements.  That  it  is  not  desired  to  have  the  designs  ex- 
hibiting in  detful  the  arrangements  and  construction  of  the  buildings,  but  only 
the  size  and  situation  recommended  for  them.  For  the  convenience  and 
gratification  of  the  public  admitted  into  the  gardens,  it  is  proposed  that  there 
should  be  wide  terraces  or  other  walks  connected  with  an  extensive  lawn,  and 
the  whole  decorated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  rendered  as  attractive  as  possible. 
The  arrangements  should  be  in  all  respects  complete  for  the  objects  of  an 
omamentm  as  well  as  a  scientific  garden,  as  far  as  they  can  be  made  so  con- 
sistently with  a  strict  regard  to  economy.  That  the  belt  of  trees  surrounding 
the  ground,  and  the  reservoir  within  it,  be  preserved.  That  the  plans  be  aU 
drawn  to  the  scale  of  50  ft.  to  1  in^  and  be  delivered  on  or  before  Saturday, 
the  4th  day  of  April,  1840. 

The  following  is  a  catalocue  of  the  designs  given  in  and  exhibited  in  the 
Society's  rooms,  in  Pall  Mall,  from  April  8.  to  May  9. 

1.  Flan  of  the  ground  in  its  present  state.  2.  H.  P.,  Spring  Terrace, 
Wandsworth.  3.  John  Aiton,  Mr.  Pearson^s  Nursery,  Hampstead  Road. 
4.  and  5.  Martin  Joseph  Stutely,  Architect,  Gower  Street,  Bedford  Square. 
6.  Richard  Bainbridge,  Flower-Gardener  to  Lord  Wenlock,  Escrick  Park, 
near  York.  7.  Alfr»i  Bartholomew,  Architect,  Warwick  House,  Gray's  Inn. 
8.  W.  Billington,  Architect  and  Civil  Engineer,  Wakefield*  9.  John  Burges 
Watson,  Architect,  39.  Manchester  Street,  Manchester  Square.  10.  John 
Thompson,  Landscape-Gardener,  &c.,  late  head  gardener  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  11.  H.  Heathcote  Russell,  Sprinefield  Lodge, 
Garrat,  near  Wandsworth.  12.  Edwin  E.  Merral,  35.  Park  Lane,  Leeds. 
13.  Henry  Laxton,  F.L.S.,  Architect  and  Landscape-Gardener,  70.  Berner's 
Street.  14.  and  15.  Charles  J.  Nicolay,  Elm  Grove  Cottage,  near  Winborne, 
Dorset.  16.  Wyatt  Papworth,  Architect,  10.  Caroline  Street,  Bedford 
Square.  17.  Edward  Lapid^e,  Derby  Street,  Parliament  Street.  18.  and  19. 
Henry  Laxton,  F.L.S.,  Architect  and  Landscape-Gardener.    20.  G.  A.  Chef- 
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fins,  Architect,  1.  Lees  Street,  Piccadilly,  Manchester.    21.  R.  H.  Essex, 
13.  York  Buildings,  New  Road. 

The  Competition  Designs  fir  the  Botanic  Sodetfft  Garden  in  the  Inner  Circle, 
Regents  Park,  were  opened  for  public  exhibition  on  April  the  8th.  They 
are  20  in  number,  and  almost  all  by  architects.  We  have  glanced  over  them 
once,  and  shall  probably  have  to  speak  of  them  more  in  detail  on  some  future 
occasion.  In  the  meantime  we  cannot  help  expressing  a  feeling  of  some- 
thing more  than  disappointment  on  seeing  so  many  designs,  and  yet  not  one 
among  them  that,  even  with  considerable  alterations,  would,  in  our  opinion, 
be  fit  to  be  executed.  We  could  name  a  score  of  gentlemen's  eardeners,  any 
one  of  whom  would  produce  a  better  plan  than  the  best  in  this  exhibition. 
It  is  singular  that  in  a  country  celebrated  for  its  landscape-cardening  and  its 
horticulture,  such  a  number  of  designs  should  have  been  produced  of  so  little 
merit.  —  Con<L 

The  above  was  written  on  returning  from  the  exhibition  on  the  day  when  it 
was  opened.  We  have  since  examined  the  plans  twice,  at  ^e  request  of  the 
Council,  in  order  to  aid  them  in  deciding  to  which  plan  the  prize  ouglit  to  be 
awarded,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  alter  the  opinion  first  formed.  There  is  not 
one  of  the  plans,  as  we  think,  fit  to  be  executed,  even  with  considerable  al- 
terations, supposing  the  Society  to  be  rich  enough  to  do  so.  All  that  the 
Council  can  do,  therefore,  is  to  determine  which  of  the  competitors  has  best 
complied  with  the  conditions  laid  down  in  their  **  Instructions.**  The  pre- 
.  mium,  fifly  guineas,  has  not  yet  been  awarded. 
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The  Advantage  of  placing  Hot-water  Pipes  higher  than  the  Boiler,  (p.  227.} 
— Your  intelligent  correspondent,  W.  of  Darlington,  deserves  my  thanks  for  his 
clear  explanation  of  the  mistake  into  which  Mr.  Beaton  had  fallen  on  the  uub- 
ject  of  conical  boilers ;  and  the  least  acknowledgement  I  can  make  him  is  to 
answer  his  own  questions  as  far  as  I  can. 

He  wishes  to  know  what  is  the  advantage  of  placing  *'  the  pipes  much 
higher  than  the  boiler  ;  and  considers  1  ft.,  my  minimum,  as  quite  sufficient.'* 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  perhaps  always  with  4-inch  pipe,  it  is  suf- 
ficient ;  but  where  smaller  pipe  is  employed,  it  may  be  desirable  to  have  the 
pipes  considerably  higher  above  the  boiler.  The  moving  force,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  velocity  of  circulation,  depend  upon  the  di£&ence  in  weight  be- 
tween the  ascending  and  descending  column  :  now,  the  greater  the  height  of 
these  columns,  the  greater  the  difference  in  their  weight ;  and,  consequently, 
the  greater  the  velocity  of  circulation,  and  the  higher  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  pipes.  With  4-inch  pipe  this  is  unimportant,  for  the  volume  of  water  con- 
tained in  them  is  large  as  compared  with  their  radiating  surface ;  so  that,  with 
any  given  velocity,  the  water  loses  less  heat  in  one  circulation  than  it  would  in 
smaller  pipes.  Moreover,  in  4-inch  pipes  the  finction  u  small,  and  offers  little 
resistance  to  circulation,  so  that  in  4-inch  pipe  there  is  little  need  of  very 
rapid  circulation,  and  little  resistance  to  such  circulation :  but  with  smaller 
pipe  there  is  need  of  more  rapid  motion,  or  the  water  in  the  return  pipe  will 
be  much  colder  than  in  the  delivery  pipe :  to  take  the  instance  of  2-inch 
pipe,  and  suppose  the  circuit  of  equal  length  and  the  velocity  ecpal  in  both 
cases,  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  flow  and  return  pipes  will  be 
four  times  as  great  as  it  would  with  4'inch  pipe,  because  the  volume  of  water 
conveying  heat  is  only  one  fourth  of  that  contained  in  the  larger  pipes.  It  is 
true  this  difference  of  temperature  increases  the  difference  of  weight  in  the 
column,  i.  e.  the  moving  force,  and  the  supposition  of  equal  velocities  does  not 
hold  good  in  practice ;  but  with  increased  velocity  comes  increased  friction ; 
and,  moreover,  with  diminished  diameter  comes  increased  friction  also ;  so 
that,  with  the  boiler  of  the  same  height,  it  Is  imjiossible  to  heat  a  given  length 
of  2-inch  pipe  to  the  same  mean  temperature  with  an  equal  length  of  4-inch. 
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But  there  is  yet  another  disadvantage  to  be  taken  into  account  on  the  score 
of  the  2-inch  pipe,  which  is  this ;  that,  as  a  given  boiler  is  calculated  to  supply, 
say  100  ft.  of  radiating  surface,  if  this  100  ft.  of  surface  is  exhibited  in  the 
form  of  200  ft.  of  24nch  pipe,  instead  of  100  ft.  of  4-incb,  you  have  not  only 
the  increased  friction  due  to  the  diminished  bore  to  contend  with,  but  also  the 
increased  friction  due  to  a  doubled  length  of  pipe;  so  that,  in  order  to  bring 
the  radiating  sur&ce  of  200  ft.  of  2-inch  pipe  to  the  same  mean  temperature  as 
100  ft.  of  4-mch,  you  require  a  great  increase  of  moving  power,  i.  e.  a  great 
elevation  of  the  pipes  above  the  boiler. 

All,  however,  that  I  meant  to  say,  was,  that  wherever  such  arranf;ement  was 
practicable,  or  as  far  as  it  was  not  inconvenient,  the  whole  of  the  pipes  should 
be  placed  above  the  boiler ;  1  ft.  is  sufficient,  and  would  be  sufficient  in  all  or- 
dinary cases,  even  with  2-inch  pipe,  but  the  higher  the  better ;  for  the  higher 
the  pipes  are  above  the  boiler,  cteteris  parilnu,  the  greater  will  be  the  economy 
of  fuel,  inasmuch  as  the  heat  will  be  carried  off  more  rapidly  from  the  boiler. 
It  is  a  possible  condition  that  small  pipes  might  be  properly  placed  and  per- 
fectly free  from  air  or  other  impediment,  and  yet  that  tne  water  in  the  boiler 
should  boil  to  waste  in  steam,  although  tiie  mean  temperature  of  the  pipes  fell 
&r  short  of  200^  ;  simply  because,  in  a  very  Ions  leneth  of  pipe,  if  it  be  laid 
level  with,  or  only  just  above,  the  top  of  the  boOer,  tne  moving  force  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  fiiction.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  was 
Mr.  Beaton*s  case,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  it  was  ;  but  still  it  is  a  possible 
case  if  the  pipe  be  not  high  enough  above  the  boiler  ;  and  such  defect  may  be 
continually  seen,  even  wiui  5-inch  pipe,  in  the  earlier  hot-water  apparatus,  the 
boilers  of  which  were  extremely  shallow.  The  foregoing  explanation  will,  I 
trust,  be  intelligible  ;  if  it  be  not  intelligible,  I  must  request  your  correspond- 
ent to  refer  to  Mr.  C.  Hood's  work,  where  he  will  find  data  which  establish 
my  statements.  With  respect  to  his  suggestion  that  the  form  of  a  limekiln 
(I  presume,  an  inverted  cone)  would  be  advantageous,  I  do  not  exactly  see 
how  it  would  operate  advantageously  ;  and  I  fear  that  the  fire  would  be 
speedily  choked  up  with  ashes  and  clinkers  so  as  to  go  out,  or  that  it  would 
b€  extinguished  at  bottom  by  the  rapid  radiation  of  heat  from  a  small  body  of 
fuel  into  the  water,  and  continue  burning  only  at  the  top.  With  respect  to 
the  absolute  quantity  of  water  which  any  boiler  would  heat  to  boiling,  a  little 
reflection  will,  I  think,  show,  \a  the  first  place,  that  it  is  a  question  not  admitting 
a  definite  answer,  and  that,  if  answered,  it  could  lead  to  no  practical  result.  * 
A  few  observations  on  the  subject  of  steaming  houses  will  be  found  in  another 
place  (see  Art.  I.  p.  281.).  —  J.  R,    Sevenomcs^  ^^^  1840. 

Mr.  Penn*t  Mode  of  tVarmmg  and  Ventilaling. —  The  fair  and  open  manner 
in  which  you  admit  the  suggestions  of  correspondents,  although  opposed  to 
your  own  opinions,  induces  me  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  improve- 
ments  in  hot-water  apparatus  published  in  the  last  two  Numbers  of  your  valu- 
able Magazine ;  and,  first,  allow  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  [We  have 
omitted  those  on  the  expression  **  inverted  cylinder,"  because,  as  appears  at 
p.  272.,  it  is  simply  an  error  of  the  press]  Mr.  Beaton,  who  thinks  he  ought  to 
nave  found  out  Mr.  Penn's  method  of  ventilating  hotp4iouses  some  years  ago. 
I  quite  asree  with  him  in  this,  and  think  he  has  a  very  fair  claim  to  divide  tHe 
palm  with  Mr.  Penn  ;  his  experiment  being  equally  as  original  as  the  other ; 
and  both  their  discoveries  are  as  novel  as  the  introduction  of  chimneys,  which, 
I  think,  antiquarians  refer  to  about  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century. 
There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  whatever  that  is  new  in  this  circulation  of  ear ;  the 
very  same  cause  which  produces  the  draught  of  air  up  a  heated  chimney  causes 
the  circulation  in  Mr.  Penn's  system,  and  also  was  the  cause  of  the  pnenome- 
non  which  Mr.  Beaton  describ^  (p.  229.^ ;  and  it  appears  to  me  perfectly  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  by  the  former  of  these  modes  the  air  is  prevented  firom 

*  A  statement  of  the  quantity  of  heat  which  may  be  obtained  from  a  given 
quantity  of  fuel -consumed  in  one  of  the  three  boilers,  will  be  found  in  our 
April  Number,  and  this  is  probably  the  purport  of  W.*s  query. 
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becoming  stagnant.  The  stagnation  of  the  air  is  absolutely  impossible  in  any 
bailding  having  a  large  cooling  surface  of  glass^  and  with  hot-water  pipes  giving 
off  heat.  As  well  might  the  ocean,  with  its  ever-rolling  waves,  be  supposed 
to  stagnate,  as  the  air  of  a  house  under  these  circumstances,  whether  neated 
on  Mr.  Penn's  or  anv  other  system.  The  air  may  become  very  foul,  from  the 
gases  given  off  from  the  plants  which  the  house  contains ;  but  this  must  also  be 
the  case  with  Mr.  Penn  s  plan  in  common  with  all  others,  unless  an  express 
provision  be  made  for  a  renewal  of  a  portion  of  the  air,  which  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  case  in  the  plan  [When  it  appears  desirable  to  change  the  air  of 
the  house,  this  is  not  done  by  opening  tne  sashes  in  the  usual  way,  but  by 
taking  the  stoppers  out  of  two  openings  into  the  back  dram,  which  contains 
the  hot*water  pipes,  &c.]  proposed  by  him.  There  are,  however,  some  objec- 
tions to  Mr.  Penn's  system  wnich  seem  to  me  to  be  quite  fiital  to  its  adoption, 
unless  he  can  devise  means  for  obviatine  the  difficulty.  Bv  this  plan  the  whole 
of  the  pipes  are  placed  in  a  situation  where  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  them  to 
remedy  any  defect  which  may  chance  to  arise  by  the  fracture  of  a  pipe,  the 
unsoundness  of  a  joint,  or  other  casualty,  to  which  this  apparatus,  in  common 
with  all  others,  is  occasionally  liable.  But  another  and  still  more  important 
objection  appears  to  me  to  be,  that  the  tunnel  or  drain  in  which  these  pipes 
are  placed  will  become  the  receptacle  for  all  kinds  of  insects,  fungus,  decayed 
leaves,  and  every  other  description  of  unwholesome  contamination;  and  that, 
however  fair  without,  it  will  within  be  "  full  of  all  uncleanness.'*  The  ex- 
tremely damp  state  in  which  the  tunnel  is  proposed  to  be  kept  will  materially 
promote  this  effect ;  and  I  cannot  but  thmk  that  the  insects  and  the  various 
fungi  which  will  lodge  therein  will  in  a  short  time  be  sufficient  to  contaminate 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  house  and  materially  injure  the  plants.  Perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  can  suggest  a  remedy  for  this ;  but,  for  myself,  I  do  not 
see  how  it  is  to  be  obviated.  In  considering  the  objects  which  Mr.  Penn  pro- 
poses to  accomplish  by  his  new  arrangement,  I  cannot  think  that  there  is  any 
thing  in  the  plan  to  justify  the  great  additional  expense  which  must  necessarily 
be  the  consequence  of  its  adoption.  I  perfectly  agree  with  what  Mr.  Roeers 
stated  in  your  March  Number,  that  in  every  case  where  a  house  is  warmed  by 
hot- water  pipes  the  same  circulation  of  air  is  continually  going  on  as  in  this 
method  of  Mr.  Penn's ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  and  if  the  objections  I  have 
urged  above  have  any  weight,  then,  I  think,  every  unpr^udiced  person  must 
amve  at  the  conclusion  that  this  plan  is  in  reahty  a  retrograde  movement  in 
the  march  of  improvement,  and  one  which  is  by  no  means  likely  to  stand  the 
unerring  tests  of  time  and  experience. — Benjmmn  Fowler.  7.  Paltgrave  Place, 
Strand,  April  18. 1840. 

Our  readers  will  bear  in  mind,  that  whatever  has  been  said  in  this  Magazine 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Penn's  plan  has  been  said  by  us,  and  not  by  Mr.  Penn  ;  and 
tiierefore  Mr.  Penn  is  by  no  means  obliged  to  take  any  notice  of  what  our 
correspondents  state  on  the  snbiect,  whether  complimentary  or  otherwise.  It 
is  very  natural  that  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  heat  successfully  in 
the  usual  manner  should  be  induced  to  notice  a  new  mode,  which  we  have  so 
strongly  recommended  as  we  have  done  that  of  Mr.  Penn ;  and  we  think  it 
but  fair  that  such  parties  should  be  heard  in  their  own  defence,  and  the  argu- 
ments they  adduce  allowed  to  have  their  full  effect  with  the  public.  We  have 
nothing  to  add  to  our  account  of  Mr.  Penn's  method  ;  but,  from  the  above 
letter,  it  appears  necessary  to  repeat  that  the  air  of  the  house  may  be  renewed 
at  pleasure,  by  unclosing  the  apertures  which  communicate  with  the  drains  in 
which  the  pipes  are  laid  ;  that  the  pipes  are  readily  repaired,  when  necessary, 
by  opening  tne  covers  to  the  drains ;  and  that  the  circulation  of  air  produced, 
so  far  from  being  the  same  as  the  circulation  which  takes  place  by  any  other 
mode  of  heating  with  hot  water  that  we  have  seen  or  heard  of,  amounts  to  a 
positive  current,  which  will  set  in  motion  a  sheet  of  paper  or  a  handkerchief 
suspended  from  the  roof,  near  the  opening  from  which  tne  hot  air  issues.  In 
short,  the  circulation  by  Mr.  Penn's  mode  of  heating  is  as  to  the  circulation 
by  the  ordinary  mode,  as  Perkins's  mode  of  boiling  water  by  a  double  boiler 
is  to  the  common  mode  of  boiling. 
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As  some  of  our  readers  may  have  forgotten  our  description  of  Perkins's 
double  boiler,  we  shall  here  repeat  it  from  the  Gardener^s  Magazine  for  1838 : — 
"  Suppose  we  have  a  common  boiler,  such  as  is  used  in  common  wash-houses, 
and  in  the  siphon  mode  of  circulating  hot  water  ;  then  place  another  boiler 
within  it,  of  such  a  size  as  to  leave  only  a  few  inches  between  the  inner  boiler 
and  the  outer  boiler  all  round,  and  support  it  in  this  position  by  stays,  as  shown 

in  Jig,  43. :  let  this  inner  boiler  have  a  hole  in  its 
bottom,  about  one  third  of  its  diameter,  and  let  its  rim 
be  2  in.  below  the  level  -of  the  water  to  be  heated. 
These  arrangements  being  made,  and  the  heat  applied 
below,  a  circulation  instantly  takes  place  and  con- 
tinues ;  the  water  coming  into  contact  with  the  heated 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  outer  boiler  rising  rapidly  to 
the  surface  and  descending  through  the  inner  boiler,  which  thus  necessarily 
contains  the  coldest  portion  of  the  liquid."  (Gard.  Mag,,  vol.  viii.  p.  28.) 

Supposing  Mr.  Penn*s  mode  of  ventilating  had  no  other  advantages  what- 
ever than  that  of  producing  a  feeling  of  comparative  coolness  in  stoves,  and 
setting  the  fruit  in  forcing-houses,  we  should  prefer  it  to  all  others  on  these 
accounts  alone.  —  Cond, 

Mr,  MottCt  Theory  of  Vegetable  Developement, — I  feel  gratified  by  the  flat- 
tering manner  in  which  my  essav  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Main  in  p.  278.  It 
was  necessary  to  take  notice  of  his  theory,  because  it  had  been  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Towers  in  support  of  his  belief,  that  no  greater  vigour  was  to 
be  expected  from  varieties  of  the  potato  recently  from  the  seed.  I  think  Mr. 
Towers's  inference  correct,  that  il  all  the  parts  of  a  plant  are  contained  in  the 
original  embryo,  and  if  even  the  seed  itself  is  only  a  further  developement  of 
that  embryo,  then  all  that  can  ever  be  produced  from  a  plant  is  created  at  its 
first  existence,  and  we  have  no  grounds  to  expect  benefit  from  seedlings ;  but 
my  experience  in  the  greater  vigour  of  varieties  of  other  plants  recency  from 
the  seed,  and  seeing  the  infinite  number  of  varieties  and  hybrids  produced  from 
seed,  have  led  me  to  adopt  a  different  opinion.  In  our  researches  into  the 
operations  of  nature,  when  we  fancy  we  have  discovered  a  law  or  method  by 
which  these  operations  are  guided,  we  should  promulgate  it  for  the  guidance 
of  ourselves  and  others ;  but,  unless  we  can  give  demonstrative  proof  of  our 
opinion,  it  must  still  be  subject  to  the  inferences  drawn  from  observation ;  and 
I  hope  Mr.  Main  will  excuse  me,  when  I  say,  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  de- 
monstrative proof  of  the  above  theory.  The  subject  of  adventicity  is  involved 
in  mystery ;  properly  speaking,  there  can  be  no  adventitious  buds,  nothing  in 
nature  can  be  adventitious,  all  things  are  the  work  of  infinite  wisdom,  which 
cannot  act  by  accident :  but,  when  talking  of  the  operations  of  infinite  wisdom, 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  it  nature ;  and,  when  we  see  things  take  place  in 
a  manner  we  have  not  been  accustomed  to  perceive,  we  call  it  unnatural  or 
adventitious.  And  certainly,  I  think,  when  we  perceive  buds  to  spring  in  un- 
common quantities,  and  from  places  where  such  quantities  could  not  naturally 
be  expected  from  former  experience,  we  are  warranted  in  calling  these 
adventitious;  and  to  infer  that,  here,  the  theory  of  a  normal  quantity  pre- 
viously existing  will  not  so  well  account  for  what  we  observe,  as  to  confess 
our  ignorance  of  nature's  method,  and  say  the  vital  energy  (a  power  whose 
actions  we  cannot  define)  has  organised  these  buds  from  the  sap.  To  say  they 
were  generated  by  the  vegetable  membrane  or  plate,  is  only  transferring  our 
ignorance  to  these  membranes,  and  causing  them  to  perform  actions  which  we 
cannot  define  or  demonstrate;  these  membranes  are  themselves  organised  from 
the  sq),  if  we  are  to  believe  other  vegetable  physiologists.  To  say,  again,  that 
this  vegetable  plate  or  membrane,  and  all  that  may  be  generated  from  it, 
originally  existed  in  the  embryo  ;  and  that  it  contains  innumerable  buds  and 
other  members  which  may  never  be  developed,  is  a  multum  in  parvo  which  is 
nearly  incomprehensible.  And  when  we  come  to  the  doctrine  of  morphology, 
and  find  that  leaf  buds  may  become  flower  buds ;  that  it  needs  only  to  shorten 
an  imaginary  axis,  and  we  have  whorls  of  leaves  converted  into  cal^x,  corolla, 
stamens,  and  pistillum  ;  whether  are  we  to  believe  that  these  existed  in  the 
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one  or  the  other  state  in  the  previous  embryo  ?  or  by  what  power  are  they 
made  convertible  ?  The  subject  is  full  of  mystery ;  and,  peiiiaps,  as  in  the 
animal,  so  also  in  the  v^etable  physiology,  to  call  these  the  actions  of  a  vital 
energy  we  are  unable  to  define  is  all  the  length  we  can  yet  go,  and  that  all  our 
theories  will  be  the  better  of  plasticity.  Perhaps,  either  Mr.  Towers  or  I 
may  have  extended  Mr.  Main's  opinions  farther  than  he  thinks  warranted 
himself,  and,  if  so,  I  would  be  glaa  to  have  a  proper  and  correct  definition  of 
them.  Is  the  vegetable  membrane  the  liber  ?  or,  like  central  points  and  axis, 
difficult  of  comprehension  ? —  R.  Lymbum,    KUtnamockf  May  13.  1840. 

Consliiutional  Changes  in  Planti  by  being  grown  in  Ctimatet  not  nattiral  to  them, 
-«  Did  you  notice  what  Mr.  Paxton  says  in  his  last  marine  (p.  80.)  about 
the  correeas  which  are  impregnated  and  raised  from  seeds  in  heat  r    He  seems 


matter  of  coursed  I  do  not  think  so  now,  neither  do  I  think  that  Mr.  Pax- 
ton's  opinion  is  right  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  ;  but  he  is  perfectly 
right  in  giving  a  candid  opinion.  Notliins  tends  more  to  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  than  that  those  who  can  think  for  themselves  should  avow  their 
opinions,  and  not  pin  their  faith  to  the  sleeves  of  others ;  opposite  opinions 
are  thus  brought  before  the  public,  who  mav  canvass  them  till  truth  is  sifted 
out.  I  am  of  opinion,  reasoning  from  analogy  and  from  some  practice,  that 
an  acorn  may  be  vegetated  in  a  stove  or  melon  bed,  and  the  seedling  oak 
grown  there  for  ten  years,  and  if  afterwards  it  is  inured  to  the  open  air  by 
degrees,  it  will  prove  to  be  quite  as  hardy  as  its  parent.  Yea,  if  you  could  follow 
up  your  seedling  oak  till  it  produced  acorns  in  the  stove,  and  vegetate  these 
again  in  heat,  keeping  the  seedlings  in  constant  heat  for  any  length  of  time, 
they  may  be  afterwards  inured  to  the  open  air,  and  will  be  found  just  as  hardy 
as  if  the  mother  and  grandmother  had  been  raised  and  grown  in  the  highest 
latitude  peculiar  to  the  species  ;  and  that  this  physiological  law  holds  eood  in 
the  whole  vegetable  kingdom,  whether  hardy  pkmts  or  otherwise.  In  thus 
defending  an  opinion  of  mine  once  hastily  expressed  in  this  Magazine,  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Paxton  will  not  be  the  least  ofi^nded  at  it.  No  one  can  appreciate 
Mr.  Pax  ton's  useftil  career  better  than  myself.  —  D.  Beaton,    May  5.  1840. 


Art.  VIII.     Queries  and  Answers. 

Adaptivsness  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  to  Soils,  —  Permit  me  to  hope  to  see  a 
few  lines  from  some  of  your  correspondents  on  the  adaptiveness  of  trees  and 
shrubs  (both  ornamental  and  useful)  to  soils  ;  setting  forth,  at  one  view,  what 
would  best  thrive  on  clays,  on  clays  with  a  substratum  of  blue  marl,  on  Shank- 
lin  sand  or  gait,  on  firestone,  on  light  soils,  on  stiff  soils^  &c.  —  E.  Upper 
Seymour  Street,  May  8.  1839. 

The  CSccus  on  the  Ijorch,  —  The  young  larch  plantations  here,  near  Melton 
Mowbray,  have  been  infested  by  the  enclosed  pest  [a  branch  of  larch  infested 
with  C6ccus  Idricis]  during  the  last  three  summers  ;  and  they  are  now  increased 
to  such  an  alarming  extent  that  we  almost  despair  of  saving  the  trees.  Is  it 
the  C6ccus  Idricis  mentioned  in  the  Ency.  of  Gard,§  6595*  as  seriously  injuring 
most  of  the  plantations  in  Britain  about  the  year  1805  ?  [Yes.]  Sickly  plants 
of  the  Scotch  pine  and  the  silver  fir  are  abo  mfested  by  a  woolly  insect,  whidi 
I  should  say  is  an  A^phis ;  however,  it  is  evidently  different  from  the  one  upon 
the  larch.  To  apply  means  for  their  destruction  we  fear  would  be  an  ope- 
ration too  formidable  to  encounter.  I  trust  that  you,  or  some  of  your  scien- 
tific correspondents,  through  the  medium  of  your  excellent  Magazine,  will 
throw  a  little  light  on  the  subject,  that  we  may  be  able  to  anticipate  their 
departure  in  the  same  mysterious  manner  as  that  in  which  they  amved  ;  and 
will  also  inform  us  whether  there  is  an  instance  known  of  larch  pLuitations 
having  been  totally  destroyed  by  them. —  F,   May  6.  1840. 
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The  Plant  Karat  **  was  growing  on  little  knolls  of  sand ;  the  bushes  were 
about  4  or  5  feet  high,  without  leaves,  and  with  opposite  thorns  on  the  light 
and  dark  green  striped  branches.  The  fruit  has  a  coriaceous  rind,  rough  with 
prickles,  is  twice  the  size  of  an  orange,  or  15  or  18  inches  in  circumference, 
and  inside  it  resembles  a  melon,  as  to  size  and  as  to  pulp.  I  seized  a  half- 
ripe  one,  and  sucked  it  eagerly  for  the  moisture  it  contained,  but  it  burned  my 
tongue  and  palate  exceedingly,  which  does  not  happen  when  this  most  valu- 
able fruit  is  ripe;  it  has  then  a  luscious  subacid  taste.  Some  plants  of  naras 
are  growing  m  England  (March,  1838)  from  seeds  which  I  brought  home; 
they  are  1  ft.  high,  and  beginning  to  branch,  having  two  thorns  at  each 
articulation,  and  a  stipule,  scarcely  to  be  called  a  leaf,  between  them,  on  the 
axis  of  which  is  the  bud,  but  no  leaves.'*  The  above  passage  is  quoted  by 
the  lAUirary  Gazette  from  Alexander's  Expedition  of  liucovefy  into  Southern 
Africa.  Can  you  give  any  additional  information  about  the  plant  alluded  to  ? 
—  J^.  A  W. 


Art.  IX.  Contributions  towards  a  Life  of  Lancelot  Broton,  Esq^p 
the  celebrated  Landscape- Gardener ,  ana  Thomas  Whately^  Esq., 
the  Author  of  **  Observations  on  Modem  Gardening" 

Tn  the  Correspondence  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham^  just  published  in  four  8vo 
volumes,  there  ore  severd  letters  to  and  from  Mr.  Brown,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears that  he  was  a  great  favourite  of  George  the  Third,  much  respected  by 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  various  other  noblemen,  and  above  all  by 
Lord  Cobham,  to  whom,  at  Stowe,  be  was  many  years  gardener.  It  is 
hardly  possible  for  anv  individual  to  have  a  higher  testimony  borne  to  his 
character  than  is  contamed  in  some  of  the  following  parwaphs :  — 

The  first  is  a  note  to  a  letter  from  John  Calcrafr,  Esq.,  to  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  dated  Leeds  Abbey,  May  17.  1771.  The  writer,  who  was  just  re- 
covering from  a  severe  illness,  after  thanking  Lord  and  Lady  Chatham  for 
their  enquiries,  says :  **  Change  of  air  was  advised  to  gain  strength,  which 
added  to  Mr.  Brown's >  summons,  who  is  really  exerting  himself  [to  effect  some 
political  changes],  brought  me  for  two  days  to  the  place,  which  he  will  much 
improve.'  " 

"  1  Lancelot  Brown,  Esq.,  eminent  for  his  taste  and  skill  in  laying  out 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  better  known  by  the  name  of  '  Cap&ility 
Brown,'  from  his  frequent  use  of  that  word,  in  reference  to  the  sites  sub- 
mitted to  his  arrangement.  In  the  preceding  year,  he  bad  served  the  office 
of  high  sheriff*  for  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  which  county  his  son  afterwards 
represented  in  parliament.  It  has  been  said  of  him,  that  he  was  not  only  an 
able  artist,  but  an  honest  man  ;  for  that,  on  being  solicited  by  the  king  to 
improve  the  grounds  at  Hampton  Court,  he  declined  the  hopeless  task,  out  of 
respect  to  himself  and  his  profession."   (Correspondence ,  ^c,  vol.  iv.  p.  178.) 

The  next  passage  is  a  note  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Brown  to  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  dated  May  3.  1777.    We  shall  first  give  Mr.  Brown's  letter. 

**  My  Lord,  In  a  conversation  I  have  lately  had  [with  the  king],  I  was  heard 
with  attention.  I  went  as  far  as  I  durst  upon  such  tender  ground.  My 
reason  for  troubling  your  Lordship  with  this,  is  owing  to  a  conversation  I  had 
with  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  I  told  his  Ghrace  the  state  of  your  Lord- 
ship's health;  on  which  he  told  me  he  would  immediately  wait  on  your 
Lordship.  When  he  comes  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  be  well  enough  to  see 
his  Grace :  no  man  more  truly  devoted  to  your  Lordship's  interest  than  he  is. 
There  was  a  meeting  yesterday  amongst  the  Lords  Kockingham,  Camden, 
Shelbume,  Grafton,  Abingdon,  Craven,  &c.  —  Lancelot  Brovm.^" 

**  ^*  Capability  Brown.'  This  worthy  character  came  into  the  service  o£ 
Ladv  Chatham's  father  when  a  boy,  in  1737,  and  rose  by  his  merit  to  be 
head  gardener  at  Stowe,  m  which  capacity  he  continued  till  1750,  when,  at 
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the  recommendation  of  Lord  Cobham,  Geom  the  Second  appointed  him  to 
the  same  situation  at  Hampton  Court  and  Windsor.  He  died  in  1783.  Tiie 
following  pleasant  passage  is  from  a  letter,  written  by  Lord  Chatham  to  Lady 
Stanhope :  •—  M  will  not  fail  to  obey  your  Ladyship's  commands  by  writing 
to  Mr.  Brown.  1  do  so  with  particular  pleasure,  persuaded  that  you  can- 
not take  any  other  advice  so  intelligent  or  more  nonest.  The  chapter  of 
\n^  friend's  dignity  must  [not  be  omitted.     He  writes  Lancdot  Brown,  Esq., 

en  Hire  d^office.     Flease  to  consider,  he  shares  the  private  hours  of [the 

king];  dines  familiarly  with  his  neishbour  of  Sion  [the  Duke  of  Northumberland], 
and  sits  down  at  the  tables  of  all  the  house  of  Lords,  &c.  To  be  serious, 
madam,  he  is  deserving  the  regard  shown  to  him,  for  I  know  him,  upon  ver^ 
Ions  acquaintance,  to  be  an  honest  man,  and  of  sentiments  much  above  his 
birth.  As  he  lives  at  Hampton  Court,  and  has  many  calls  upon  his  time,  he 
msiy  not  be  at  liberty.'  "    {Chatham  Corretpondence,  vol.  iv.  p.  430.) 

The  following  note  to  a  letter  from  John  Calcraft,  Esq.,  to  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  is  dated  Sackville  Street,  January  22.  1771.  It  is  extremely  inte- 
resting, as  showing  that  Mr.  Whately  was  appointed  to  a  situation  somewhat 
analogous  to  his  taste,  and  as  fixing  the  year  of  Mr.  Whately's  death.  The 
passage  in  Mr.  Calcraft's  letter,  to  which  the  note  is  appended,  is  as  follows  : 
— **  Batburst  is  chancellor,  De  Grey  is  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas, 
Thurlow  attorney-general,  Mr. Wedderbum  solicitor-general  and  aueen's  chan- 
cellor. Good  Mr.  Whately  i,  for  his  services,  has  the  choice  eitner  of  board 
of  trade  or  green-cloth." 

"  1  Thomas  Whateley,  Esq.,  at  this  time  under  secretary  to  Lord  Suffolk, 
and  member  for  Castle  Rising.  He  had  held  the  office  of  secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  during  Mr.  Grenville's  administration,  and  was  that  gentleman's 
private  secretary  when  he  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  at  which  time 
Sir  Philip  Francis  [author  of  the  Lettert  ofJutmu]  held  a  situation  in  the 
same  office  under  Lord  Egremont :  *  this  contiguity  of  station,'  observes  the 
author  of  Junius  identified, '  affording  him  frequent  opportunities  of  acquiring 
all  that  intimate  and  oracular  knowledge  of  Mr.  Whately,"  which  is  evinced 
in  the  following  extract  from  Junius :  — '  This  poor  man,  with  the  talents  of 
an  attorney,  sets  up  for  an  ambassador,  and  with  the  agility  of  Colonel  Bo- 
dens,  undertakes  to  be  a  courier.  Indeed,  Tom !  you  nave  betrayed  your- 
self too  soon.  Mr.  Grenville,  your  firiend,  your  patron,  vour  bene&ctor,  who 
raised  you  from  a  depth,  compared  to  which  even  Bradshaw's  family  stands 
on  an  eminence,  was  hardly  cold  in  his  grave,  when  you  solicited  the  office  of 
go-between  to  Lord  North.  You  could  not,  in  my  eyes,  be  more  contempt- 
ible, though  you  were  convicted  (as  I  dare  say  you  might  be)  of  having 
constantly  betrayed  him  in  his  lifetime.  Since  1  know  your  emplovment,  be 
assured  I  shall  watch  you  attentively.  Every  journey  you  take,  every 
message  you  carry,  shall  be  immediately  laid  before  the  public.  Tom  Whately, 
take  care  of  yourself.'  (Vol.  iii.  p.  310.)  Mr.  Whately  was  the  author 
of  two  pamphlets  in  defence  of  Mr.  Grenville's  financial  measures,  and  also  of 
an  ingenious  work,  entitled  An  Essay  on  Design  in  Gardening,**  [This  is  a 
mistake ;  the  essay  alluded  to  is  by  Mr.  George  Mason.  Mr.  Whately  was  the 
author  of  Observations  on  Modem  Gardening,  the  first  and  the  best  of  all  the 
works  on  landscape-gardening  that  have  ever  appeared.]  "  In  January,  1772, 
he  was  made  keeper  of  the  king's  private  roads,  gates,  and  bridges,  and 
conductor.of  his  person  in  all  royal  progresses,  and  died  in  the  June  follow* 
ing."    {Chatham  Correspondence,  vol.  iv.  p.  75.) 

In  the  notes  to  these  Letters,  the  excellent  taste  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham 
in  laying  out  grounds  is  repeatedly  mentioned,  more  particularly  by 
Bishop  Warburton.  The  places  on  which  he  exercised  his  taste  are  the 
South  Lodge  on  Enfield  Chase,  noticed  in  our  preceding  volume>  p.  513^  and. 
Hayes  in  Kent,  noticed  in  one  of  our  earlier  volumes  as  being  the  place 
where  Brugm&nsta  sanguinea  was  first  raised  from  seed. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Notes  on  some  Country  Seats  and  Gardens  in  LincolnshirCf 
Stqffbrdshirep  and  Middlesexy  visited  in  May^  18M.  By  the  Con- 
ductor. 

Harlaxton  Manor. — May  20.  We  had  heard  much  of  this 
place  from  various  architects  and  amateurs  for  several  years ; 
and  ant  accidental  circumstance  having  brought  us  in  communi- 
cation with  its  proprietor,  Gregory  Gregory,  Esq.,  that  gentleman 
kindly  acceded  to  our  wish  to  see  the  works  going  forward  on 
the  new  site  chosen  by  him  for  the  family  residence.  Mr. 
Gregory  resides  at  Hungerton  Hall,  about  five  miles  from 
Grantham,  and  his  building  and  gardening  operations  are  carry- 
ing on  in  a  striking  situation  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  between 
Hungerton  and  Grantham,  near  the  ancient  village  of  Harlaxton, 
as  well  as  in  that  village.  The  improvements  consist  of  the 
erection  of  a  large  mansion  in  the  style  of  James  I.,  the  laying 
out  of  gardens  around  it  in  the  geometric  style,  and  the  pictu- 
resque decoration  of  the  village.  As  Mr.  Gregory  superintends 
every  part  of  these  improvements  very  much  himself,  both  as 
respects  the  design  and  detail,  he  has  been  obliged  to  confine 
the  adaiission  to  these  works,  during  their  progress,  to  his  own 
immediate  acquaintance ;  both  for  the  comfort  of  his  own  privacy, 
and  on  account  of  the  disadvantages  that  would  arise  from  the 
interruption  of  successive  visiters. 

The  parish  of  Harlaxton  would  appear  to  have  been  the 
residence  of  wealthy  persons  at  a  very  early  period.  Had  there 
been  no  other  circumstances  to  prove  this,  that  of  an  ancient 
manorial  dwelling,  called  the  Manor  House,  now  existing  in  the 
village  in  a  state  of  great  dilapidation,  although  partially  in- 
habited by  persons  placed  there  to  take  care  or  it,  would  have 
been  sumcient  It  seems  to  have  been  a  part  of  a  mass  of 
property  in  this  neighbourhood  which  has  frequently  been  a 
portion  of  the  jointures  of  queens  of  England ;  and  the  great 
natural  fertility  of  the  lands  around  this  old  mansion,  with 
copious  springs  of  water  under  its  foundations,  are  additional 
attestations  of  its  early  selection  as  an  abode  for  persons  of 
wealth. 

1840.    July.  z 
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Antiquarians  have  mostly  united  in  the  notion  that  it  is  one  of 
the  few  remaining  early  houses  of  importance  that  were  built 
apart  from  towns :  they  assign  it  to  the  period  of  Richard  IL, 
judging  from  the  tracery  and  forms  of  the  windows,  &c.;  and 
this  conjecture  is  in  some  degree  confirmed  by  some  ancient 
monuments  in  the  churchy  of  a  style  coeval  with  that  reign. 

The  grandfather  of  the  present  proprietor  married  the  heiress 
of  a  branch  of  the  noble  family  of  De  Ligne,  subsequently  to  its 
alliance  with  that  of  the  Dukes  d'Arenberg.  Our  readers  will 
remember  that  it  was  the  celebrated  Prince  de  Ligne,  chief  of 
this  family,  who  was  so  conspicuous  in  the  leading  royal  courts 
of  Europe,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century^  from  his  sparkling 
wit  and  talents ;  and  that  he^  owing  to  his  extensive  travels,  was 
the  first  who  was  enabled  to  publish  a  general  view  of  the  style, 
feeling,  and  taste  of  gardens  throughout  Europe,  and  who 
created  those  of  his  own  family  seat  at  Beloeil,  in  Hainault, 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  poem  of  Les  Jardins  by  De 
Lille :  — 

«  Beloeil  tout  a  la  fois  magnifique  et  champetre." 

Harlaxton  was  purchased  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
by  a  younger  branch  of  this  family,  who,  having  embraced  the 
reformed  religion,  came  to  England  to  avoid  the  persecutions  of 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  in  the  time  of  Philip  of  Spain.  They  brought 
with  them  great  wealth,  and  made  those  alterations  in  the 
mansion-house  which  are  of  the  period  of  James  I.,  and  con- 
tribute so  much  to  give  it  the  present  striking  appearance. 
The  family  portraits,  and  the  arms  of  the  family  in  stained  glass, 
with  a  pedigree  written  in  the  French  language  of  the  day,  are 
still  preserved  in  the  house.  It  is  an  interesting  family  record, 
showing  how  many  of  this  house  have  been  knights  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  and  borne  many  important  charges  of  govern- 
ment, both  civil  and  military,  during  so  long  a  period  in  the 
annals  of  the  Low  Countries  and  the  empire. 

The  parish  of  Harlaxton,  being  remote  from  any  public  road, 
has  been  scarcely  at  all  noticed  in  topographical  works,  and 
there  is  no  county  history.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  may  be 
observed,  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  taste  which  has  pre- 
vailed for  a  number  of  years  past  ror  publications  containing 
engravings  of  manorial  buildings,  the  unique  specimen  of  Har- 
laxton Manor-House  has  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  either 
described  or  engraved.  This  manor-house  is  situated  in  the 
bottom  of  a  rich  valley,  close  by  a  small  rill  of  fine  water.  It 
is  a  single  house,  the  hall  extending  lengthwise,  and  occupying 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  building ;  while  the  principal  rooms, 
which  extend  crosswise,  are  increased  in  size  by  projections  of 
considerable  depth,  whiqh  being  carried  up,  and  terminating  in 
gable  ends,  break  the  line  of  roof;  and,  combined  with  smaller 
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projections  and  gable  ends,  ancient  chimney  tops,  &c.,  give  the 
¥rhole  a  very  picturesque  and  venerable  appearance.  The 
entrance  is  through  an  arched  gateway,  of  the  forni  and  cha- 
racter of  the  time  of  James  I.,  into  an  outer  grass  court,  sur- 
rounded by  a  raised  terrace-walk  of  earth,  in  which  grow  large 
trees,  which,  branching  close  to  the  grass  (as  Mr.  Gregory  does 
not  allow  this  court  to  have  cattle  turned  into  it  for  mazing), 
give  to  the  building  an  umbrageous  and  retired  character, 
and  one  in  harmony  with  its  venerable  colour  and  antiquity. 
Immediately  opposite  is  the  entrance  to  the  second  court, 
through  a  gateway  formed  by  pilasters  of  stone,  bearing  lions 
supporting  the  escutcheons  of  the  family  arms,  and  a  screen  of 
arcaded  masonry  7  ft  high,  of  very  beautiful  design  and  delicate 
workmanship.  Through  this  inner  court  there  is  a  broad 
pavement  of  stone  which  leads  to  the  porch  of  the  house,  over 
which  is  a  rich  entablature  of  masonry,  bearing  the  family  arms 
of  De  Ligne.  A  gallery  of  90  ft.  long  on  one  side,  and  offices 
to  the  same  extent  on  the  other,  both  of  which  have  fallen  down, 
reached  from  the  present  house  to  the  screen  described,  and 
formed  the  inner  court. 

On  the  south  front  is  a  garden  surrounded  by  a  moat,  with 
remains  of  yew  hedges  and  grass  slopes,  and  also  presenting 
some  interesting  architecture  of  the  date  of  the  reign  mentioned. 
It  is  upwards  of  sixty  years  since  the  house  was  inhabited  by 
any  of  the  family. 

Part  of  the  interior  of  the  house  is  evidently  of  great  an- 
tiquity. The  hall,  which  contains  a  raised  floor,  or  dais,  at  one 
end,  is  hung  with  old  armour,  arms,  family  portraits,  and  various 
other  objects.  There  is  a  large  wooden  staircase,  with  turned 
balusters  and  carved  pendants,  &c. ;  and  the  walls  of  the  two 
principal  apartments  are  covered  with  tapestry,  and  still  con- 
tain antique  furniture,  pictures,  &c. 

Mr.  Gregory,  having  determined  to  build  a  new  family  man- 
sion, informs  us  that  he  studied  the  subject  for  several  years 
previous  to  commencing  it  He  visited  almost  every  part  of 
Europe,  and  part  of  Asia ;  and,  having  determined  to  adopt  the 
style  of  James  I.,  and  there  being,  at  the  time  he  commenced,  in 
]  822,  few  or  no  books  on  the  subject,  he  examined  personally 
most  of  the  houses  in  Britain  in  that  style,  or  bearing  a  close 
analogy  to  it.  Among  those  which  he  visited,  it  may  be  useful 
to  others  to  mention  the  following :  —  Berkshire :  Bramshill, 
Littlecote.  Cheshire :  Brereton.  Derbyshire :  Hardwick.  Herts : 
Hatfield.  Kent :  Knowle,  Cobham.  Northamptonshire :  Burgh- 
ley  House,  Castle  Ashby,  Dean,  Rashton,  Kirby,  Apthorpe. 
Nottinghamshire :  Wollaton.  Suffolk :  Blickling.  Sussex : 
Cowdray.  Wiltshire :  Longleat.  Worcestershire :  Westwood. 
Yorkshire :  Temple  Newsham.      Besides  these,  Mr.  Gregory 
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visited  a  great  variety  of  smaller  manor-houses ;  and  he  also 
found  that  the  buildings  of  the  two  universities  exhibited  much  of 
domestic  purpose  in  style  and  character. 

It  is  only  by  the  contemplation  of  a  variety  of  buildings  of 
the  kind  or  period  intended  to  be  imitated,  that  the  mind  of  an 
architect  can  become  sufficiently  imbued  with  the  feelings  and 
views  which  dictated  their  erection,  to  enable  him  to  adopt  any 
given  style  with  a  certainty  of  success.  The  architects  of  the 
time  of  James  I.  appeared  to  have  aimed  at  giving  a  certain 
degree  of  stateliness  and  magnificence  to  their  buildings  by  the 
large  scale  on  which  every  part  of  them  was  designed.  The 
dark  shadows  consequent  upon  their  projecting  parts,  and  the 
character  of  their  windows,  which  are  large  and  frequent,  pierce 
the  general  mass  just  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  deprive  it  of  the 
monumental  character,  and  to  communicate  to  it  the  necessary 
one  of  domestic  purpose  and  habitation.  A  beau  ideal  being 
thus  imagined  for  the  general  effect,  the  details  are  easily  made 
out;  either  by  copying  precedents,  or  by  devising  original 
compositions  from  the  data  afforded  by  existing  buildings,  or 
engravings  of  those  which  have  been  destroyed.  To  embody 
Mr.  Gregory's  ideas  in  such  detail  as  to  fit  them  for  the  practical 
builder,  he  employed  Mr.  Salvin,  whose  talents  as  an  architect 
Qre  well  known,  and  whose  designs  for  the  new  manor-house  at 
Harlaxton  have,  with  a  few  alterations,  been  -  adopted  and 
acted  on. 

The  principal  features  of  the  view  are :  Belvoir  Castle,  seen 
over  a  considerable  tract  of  woodland;  and  the  churches  of 
Harlaxton,  Denton  and  Grantham,  and  Bottesford,  which  last 
is  seen  as  the  terminal  object  from  the  entrance-door  of  the 
bouse,  and  to  obtain  which  the  situation  of  the  house  was  in 
a  slight  degree  adapted.  Two  opposite  hills  terminate  abruptly 
on  the  right  and  left,  which  let  in  a  view  of  the  Vale  of  Belvoir, 
which  is  so  flat  as,  in  weather  ever  so  slightly  indistinct,  to  assume 
the  azure  hue  of  sea.  The  grounds  immediately  under  the 
house  undulate  agreeably,  and  are  thrown  into  park  and  forest 
scenery.  The  view  is  one  of  great  pastoral  beauty  and  cheer- 
fulness, and  well  adapted  to  habitation. 

The  main  body  of  the  house  is  quadrangular,  and  it  is  placed 
on  the  only  true  principle  for  the  climate  of  Britain ;  viz.  that  of 
having  an  imaginary  line  from  north  to  south  to  form  the  diagonal 
of  a  square.  The  main  approach  will  be  straight,  and  very 
nearly  a  mile  in  length.  From  the  public  road  it  first  gradually 
descends  more  than  half  its  length  to  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  in 
which  a  lake  of  great  extent  might  readily  be  formed ;  and  then 
it  as  gradually  ascends  to  the  court  of  honour  in  front  of  the 
mansion.  It  is  in  Mr.  Gregory's  plans  to  place  the  kitchen- 
garden  and  stables  on  this  approach,  both  with  a  view  to  their 
convenience,  and  the  character  of  domestic  purpose  which  he  is 
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desirous  to  carry  out  throughout.  They  will  be  composed  and 
built  in  the  style  of  the  mansion,  and  the  offensive  parts  of  their 
respective  establishments  will  be  concealed,  whilst  they  will  con- 
tribute to  the  interest  of  the  approach,  and  serve  to  augment 
the  scale  of  importance  of  a  country  residence. 

The  court  of  honour  will  be  entered  through  a  gate-house. 
To  the  left  there  will  be  a  porte  cochere  leading  to  the  court  of 
offices ;  to  the  right,  a  broad  flight  of  steps,  already  formed, 
leading  to  the  terraced  garden ;  and,  directly  in  front,  the 
entrance-portal,  under  the  frontispiece  peculiar  to  this  style. 
Within  the  portal,  out  of  a  sub,  or  stags',  or  hunting-hall,  in  the 
basement,  a  vaulted  corridor  leads  to  a  wide  open  flight  of  stairs ; 
because,  in  conformity  with  the  plan  of  ancient  buildings  in  this 
style,  the  ground  floor  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  servants'  apart- 
ments and  offices.  The  flight  of  stairs  leads  to  a  banqueting-hall  of 
large  dimensions,  which  serves  also  as  an  entrance  communication 
to  the  principal  rooms ;  though  these  have  also  separate  entrances, 
both  for  privacy  and  for  servants.  It  would,  however,  be  a  waste 
of  time  to  attempt  describing  the  house  without  the  aid  of  a  plan. 
We  shall  therefore  only  further  notice,  that  the  largest  room 
will  be  a  gallery  library,  100  ft.  long,  24*  ft.  wide,  and  18  ft. 
high;  one  end  of  which  will  look  into  a  conservatory,  90  ft. 
long,  and  26  ft.  wide.  The  drawingroom  will  also  have  a  cross 
vista  into  the  conservatory,  which  will  be  joined  to  that  seen 
from  the  library  by  a  third  and  fourth  on  different  levels,  afibrd- 
ing  variety  of  architectural  display ;  the  whole  forming  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  garden  walk  under  glass,  and  including  Cape 
and  Australian  plants  in  one  part,  palms  and  Scitaminiese  in 
another,  and  Orchiditcese  in  a  third. 

Of  the  difierent  elevations,  we  can  only  say  that  they  are 
exquisitely  rich  and  beautiful.  The  frontispiece  over  the  entrance^ 
portal,  the  general  form  of  which  resembles  that  at  Northum- 
berland House,  has  rich  accompaniments  of  the  inscription  and 
date  of  building,  and  its  founder,  in  pierced  stone,  of  finer 
character  and  dimensions  than  those  of  Castle  Ashby  or  Temple 
Newsham.  The  elevation  of  a  part  of  the  private  family  apart- 
ments in  the  drawingroom  front  is  quite  an  architectural  gem. 
The  central  bell-tower,  and  the  angular  turrets,  all  roofed  with 
stone,  produce  ideas  of  grandeur  and  durability  intensely  felt, 
but  not  readily  to  be  described.  The  value  of  everything, 
indeed,  is  enhanced  by  the  substantialness  of  the  materials,  and 
the  excellence  of  the  workmanship.  In  no  house  whatever  can 
these  be  surpassed,  and  in  very  few  are  they  equalled.  A 
London  builder  is  now  employed,  Mr.  Nowell  (who  erected 
the  Duke  of  York's  column  in  Carlton  Gardens,  as  well  as  all 
the  late  additions  to  Windsor  Castle),  under  the  direction  of 
the  eminent  Scottish  architect,  Mr.  Burn. 
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The  building  is^  however,  closely  watched  by  Mr.  Gregory 
himselfy  who  keeps  himself  informed  of  every  part  of  the  con- 
struction ;  and  who,  from  entering  so  completely  into  both  the 
design  and  the  practical  details  of  execution,  may  be  said  to  have 
embodied  himself  in  the  edifice,  and  to  live  in  every  feature  of 
it,  as  a  planter  may  be  said  to  live  in  every  tree  that  he  has 
planted,  and  a  florist  in  every  flower  that  he  has  raised.  Mr. 
Lamb,  who  accompanied  us  to  Harlaxton,  was  more  struck 
with  this  building  than  he  ever  was  with  any  other  of  the  kind. 
He  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  style  of  James  I.,  and  he  declares 
Harlaxton  new  Manor-House  to  be  more  original  and  more 
completely  worked  out  than  any  specimen  of  that  style  he  had 
before  seen. 

When  this  house  is  completed,  the  interior  arrangements  will 
be  found  not  less  admirable  than  the  exterior  elevations.  In  the 
principal  floor  there  is  no  space  lost  in  passages,  and  no  part 
that  is  not  thoroughly  lighted,  and  a  great  deal  of  handsome 
interior  scenic  effect  produced.  The  drainage ;  provision  for  the 
supply  of  hot  atld  cold  water,  of  hot  air,  and  of  hot-water  pipes 
for  heating  the  conservatories ;  the  arrangements  for  supplying 
coals  to  different  floors,  for  disposing  of  the  bell-wires  so  as  they 
may  be  easily  repaired,  for  conveying  all  the  offensive  parts  of 
the  service  of  the  bed-room  floors  to  an  appropriate  room  in  the 
ground  floor  without  passing  through  the  parallel  floors ;  and 
various  other  details  of  this  kind,  have  been  all  kept  in  view 
and  studied  when  forming  the  design,  and  all  carefully  attended 
to  in  the  execution. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  the  mode  in  which  the  coals 
are  supplied  to,  and  cinders  removed  from,  the  difierent  rooms ; 
because,  though  it  cannot  be  copied,  except  in  similar  situa- 
tions, it  may  be  imitated  in  the  case  of  many  large  mansions  by 
inclined  planes  carried  up  in  towers.*     The  house  at  Harlaxton 

*  A  great  defect  in  the  groups  of  buildings  composing  the  dwelling-house 
and  domestic  offices  in  the  country  residences  of  Bntain  is,  the  want  of 
symmetry,  either  regular  or  irregular.  R^ular  symmetry,  whether  bilateral, 
quadrilateral,  or  polygonal,  can  only  be  |iyen  when  the  house  is  building ; 
but  the  efifect  of  irregular  symmetry,  or  oicturesque  symmetry,  as  it  may  be 
called,  can  be  given  to  any  group  of  builoings,  however  scattered,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  tower  which  shul  rise  more  or  less  above  the  highest  part  of  the 
general  masses.  The  good  effect  of  such  a  tower,  rising  from  a  straggling 
croup  of  buildings,  is  felt  by  every  one  who  has  the  slightest  taste  for 
landscape  composition ;  and  to  understand  wh^  it  has  this  good  effect,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  reflect  on  what  symmetry  is,  and  what  are  its  effects. 
Every  symmetrical  object  consists  of  a  centre,  or  axis,  and  of  sides,  and  the 
use  of  the  one  side  being  the  repetition  of  the  other  is  merely  to  assist  the 
eye  in  recognising  the  composition  as  a  whole,  which  in  regular  syomietry  it 
very  readily  does.  When  the  one  side  is  not  a  repetition  of  the  other,  a 
whole  can  only  be  recognised  in  the  composition  by  the  discovery  of  the 
centre,  or  axis ;  which  being  done,  the  spectator  imagines  the  sides  to  be 
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being  situated  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  that  part  of  the  offices 
containing  the  coals  is  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  upper  floor  of 
the  house;  and  from  this  coal-house  to  each  floor  railways 
within  the  house  will  be  formed,  along  which  the  coal  will  be 
conveyed  in  small  railway  carriages,  and  dropped  in  suitable 
places  of  deposit,  whence  they  can  be  taken  as  wanted  for  the 
service  of  every  floor.  We  have  noticed  in  Vol.  XV.  p.  449., 
that  the  same  result  has  been  accomplished  at  Bridge  Hill.  We 
may  add  that,  in  the  general  conservatory  at  Chatsworth,  all  the 
coal  will  be  supplied  to  the  fireplaces,  and  all  the  ashes  removed 
thence,  in  small  iron  carriages  on  underground  railroads,  such  as 
are  used  in  coal  mines. 

The  conveyance  of  what  are  called  slops,  from  the  bedrooms 
to  the  underground  drains,  by  pipes  from  a  housemaid's  closet 
on  each  floor,  has  long  been  practised ;  but  conveying  down 
linen  to  be  washed  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  confined  to  public 
hospitals  and  infirmaries.  All  that  is  necessary  for  this  purpose 
is  an  upright  tube  from  a  housemaid's  room,  on  the  ground 
floor,  to  the  upper  floor  of  the  house,  which  shall  pass  through 
the  side  of  a  room  or  closet  on  each  floor.  The  rest  is  obvious. 
The  same  tube  might  easily,  if  necessary,  be  so  contrived  as  to 
bring  up  clean  linen,  or  any  other  article  required  by  the  house- 
maid. The  mode  in  which  this  may  be  done  is  exemplified  in 
the  '^  rising  cupboards*'  of  several  cofiee-houses  in  London. 
(See  Encyclopedia  of  Cottage  Architecture^  p.  696.) 

The  bell-wires  are  arranged  in  the  manner  described  in  the 
work  referred  to,  p.  917.  Every  part  of  the  building  is  fire- 
proof; all  the  flues  may  be  cleaned  without  climbing- boys,  and 
all  the  main  drains  are  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  a  man 
walking  in  them. 

The  terraced  gardens  will  be  on  seven  different  levels,  com- 
municating by  flights  of  steps,  ornamented  with  vases,  figures, 


firranged  round  it  in  some  suitable  manner,  though  he  may  not  clearly  see  it. 
Now,  in  all  irregular  piles  having  a  high  tower,  this  axis  is  seen  at  once. 
Hence  the  great  use  of  towers  in  point  of  effect,  and  they  may  always  be 
rendered  useful ;  sometimes,  when  small,  as  clock  or  bell  towers ;  when  large,  as 
staircases  or  inclined  planes,  communicating  with  other  parts  of  the  building ; 
sometimes  as  prospect  towers,  as  summer  sleeping-rooms  for  servants,  as  fire- 
proof rooms  for  valuable  papers,  &c.  The  axis  of  symmetry  at  Harlaxton 
IS  the  bell-tower,  directly  over  the  frontispiece,  which  is  the  first  object  that 
attracts  the  notice  of  the  distant  spectator,  and  from  which  his  eye  is  led 
downwards,  and  to  the  right  and  left ;  while  the  masses  first,  and  the  leading 
details  afterwards,  are  gradually  recognised,  and  ultimately,  as  he  advances 
along  the  approach,  the  whole  entrance-front  developes  itself  in  all  its  majesty 
and  beauty.  No  house  or  other  building,  and  even  no  landscape  or  other 
view,  can  ever  produce  a  striking  effect  on  the  spectator  when  seen  for  the 
first  time,  in  which  the  axis  of  symmetry  is  not  a  leading  feature.  The  reason 
is,  —  without  the  conspicuous  presence  of  this  axis,  the  view  cannot  so  readily 
be  recognised  as  a  whola 
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and  numerous  other  suitable  objects ;  and,  in  appropriate  places, 
there  will  be  canals,  basins,  and  fountains,  summer-houses,  shrubs 
clipped  into  artificial  forms,  &c  The  upper  terrace  will  be 
150fL  higher  than  the  house,  and  will  form  a  winding  plateau,, 
extending  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill  on  which  the  house 
stands,  and  commanding,  on  one  side,  a  very  rich  view 
over  a  fine  agricultural  and  wooded  district,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  mountains  of  Derbyshire,  forty  miles  distant*  The  two 
extremities  of  the  terrace-gardens  will  gradually  be  united  to 
broad  walks  on  the  same  levels  as  the  terraces,  in  extensive 
woods  already  existing.  After  these  walks  have  been  continued 
to  a  certain  length  on  the  same  level  as  the  terraces,  the  upper 
one  will  gradually  descend,  and  the  lower  one  gradually  rise,  till, 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  house,  they  will  form,  by 
gentle  inclined  planes,  communications  with  every  level  of  walk 
or  terrace.  At  least,  the  situation  admits  of  this  kind  of  ar- 
rangement, as  well  as  of  several  others.  ^ 

One  thing  is  however  certain,  that  Mr.  Gregory  will  create 
what  may  be  called  an  atmosphere  of  highly  artificial  garden 
scenery  in  the  geometric  style,  round  and  overhanging  the  man- 
sion ;  and  that  ne  will  gradually  unite  it,  not  with  modem  shrub- 
bery walks,  but  with  the  picturesque  woods  already  existing, 
harmonising  these  woods  ivith  the  artificial  scenery  by  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  plants.  For  ornamenting  the  geometric  gar- 
den, Mr.  Gregory  possesses  an  ample  stock  of  vases,  statues, 
and  other  sculptural  ornaments,  and  of  rich  gates,  and  other 
iron  work,  collected  by  him  on  all  parts  of  the  Continent,  soon 
after  the  peace  of  1815. 

In  the  natural  woods  at  Harlaxton,  Mr.  Gregory  has  intro- 
duced masses  of  rhododendrons,  holly,  periwinkle,  tutsan,  laurel, 
and  other  evergreen  shrubs ;  and  a  great  many  sorts  of  herba- 
ceous plants,  including  bulbs  and  Californian  annuals.  One  in- 
teresting circumstance  we  cannot  avoid  mentioning,  which  is,  that 
when  Mr.  Gregory  was  travelling  in  the  Caucasus,  and  also  in 
the  Crimea,  he  saw  the  Heracl^m  gigant^um,  and  thinking  it 
a  very  suitable  plant  for  the  Harlaxton  woods,  and  not  knowing 
that  it  was  already  introduced  into  England,  he  had  a  young 
plant  taken  up,  planted  in  a  box,  and  sent  from  Constantinople  to 
England.  This  plant  has  left  a  numerous  progeny,  which  are 
now  luxuriating  in  a  favourite  spot  called  the  Cimetiere,  in  the 
woods  at  Harlaxton. 

The  terrace  gardens  at  Harlaxton,  though  only  commenced, 
already  aiford  some  valuable  hints  to  the  landscape-gardener. 
Among  these  is  the  good  effect  of  having  terraced  platforms 
above  the  eye,  as  well  as  under  it.  The  flights  of  steps  which 
lead  to  those  above  the  eye  form  an  invitation  to  ascend,  which 
the  visiter  is  most  anxious  to  accept,  since  he  cannot  be  aware  of 
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what  he  is  to  see.  lu  this  respect,  in  the  geometric  style,  equally 
as  well  as  in  the  natural  style,  the  artist  ^^  surprises,  varies,  and 
conceals  the  bounds ;''  and  in  effecting  this  in  the  ancient  style, 
there  is  this  advantage,  that  less  space  is  required  than  in  the 
modern  manner.  The  various  directions  of  the  terraces,  and 
the  different  inclinations  of  their  slopes,  produce  an  effect  of 
light  and  shade  continually  varying;  and  this  even,  to  a  certain 
extent  at  least,  when  the  sun  does  not  shine,  from  the  reflec- 
tion of  indirect  light  to  the  human  eye.  This  effect  will  be 
farther  heightened  by  covering  some  of  the  slopes  with  evergreen 
shrubs  kept  low,  such  as  creeping  savin  (much  used  in  terraced 
gardens  in  the  time  of  James  I.},  common  juniper,  box,  &c. ;  or 
by  trailers,  such  as  ivy,  periwinkle ;  or  creepers,  such  as  tutsan  ; 
or  suffruticose  plants  and  undershrubs,  such  as  evergreen  iberis, 
thyme,  hyssop,  &c« 

It  is  clear  from  the  example  of  Harlaxton,  that,  to  carry  out 
the  ancient  style  of  gardening  to  its  fullest  extent,  the  side  or 
sides  of  a  hill  are  essential  as  groundwork ;  and  that  part  of  the 
hill  must  be  above  the  house,  and- part  below  it.  The  intended 
form  which  the  gardens  at  Harlaxton  are  ultimately  to  assume 
is  exhibited  in  a  model  of  clay,  and  all  the  underground  drains, 
and  most  of  the  foundations  of  the  parapet  walls,  steps,  pedestals 
for  statues,  summer-houses,  &c.,  are  already  made. 

The  Village  of  Harlaxton  is,  if  possible,  more  interesting  to  us 
than  even  the  new  mansion  and  gardens.  We  have  seen  many ' 
ornamented  villages,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  but  none  so 
original,  and  so  much  to  our  taste,  as  this  of  Mr.  Gregory's.  Some 
of  old  date  are  too  like  rows  of  street  houses,  such  as  those  of 
Newnham  Courtenay  near  Oxford,  and  Harewood  near  Leeds ; 
others  are  too  afiectedly  varied  and  picturesque,  such  as  that  at 
Blaize  Castle,  near  Bristol ;  and  some  have  the  houses  bedaubed 
with  ornaments  that  have  not  sufficient  relation  to  use,  as  when 
rosettes  and  sculptures  are  stuck  on  the  walls,  instead  of  apply- 
ing facings  to  the  windows,  porches  to  the  doors,  and  charac- 
teristic shafts  to  the  chimney  tops.  We  recollect  one  near 
Warsaw,  which  is  a  repetition  of  the  Grecian  temple,  with  a  por- 
tico at  each  end  ;  and  one  at  Peckra,  near  Moscow,  every  open- 
ing in  which  has  a  pediment  over  it,  with  highly  enriched  barge- 
boards.  In  some  villages,  the  attempt  is  made,  to  ornament  every 
house  by  trelliswork  round  the  doors  and  windows,  which  pro- 
duces great  sameness  of  appearance,  and  if  ornamental,  is  so  at 
the  expense  of  comfort ;  the  creepers,  by  which  the  trelliswork  is 
covered,  darkening  the  rooms,  and  encouraging  insects;  while, 
in  other  villages,  the  cottages  are  so  low  and  so  small,  that  it  is 
obvious  to  a  passing  spectator  they  cannot  contain  a  single 
wholesome  room.  However,  though  we  find  fault  with  villages 
ornamented  in  these  ways,  we  are  still  glad  to  see  them ;  because 
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any  kind  of  alteration  in  the  dwellings  and  gardens  of  country 
labourers  can  hardly  fail  to  be  an  improvement,  both  with  refer- 
ence to  the  occupiers  and  to  the  country  at  large. 

The  great  value  of  Mr.  Gregory's  improvements  in  the  village 
of  Harlaxton  is,  that  all  the  leading  features  have  some  kind  of 
relation  to  use,  and  are,  in  fact,  to  be  considered  more  as  parts 
added  to  the  very  plainest  cottages,  in  order  to  render  them 
complete,  than  as  ornaments  put  on  to  render  them  beautiful. 
All  the  cottages  were  built  by  Mr,  Gregory's  predecessor  in  the 
plainest  possible  style,  but  fortunately  substantial  and  comfort- 
able, and  two  stories  high ;  some  of  them  single,  and  some 
of  them  double,  and  almost  all  of  them  built  of  stone  some 
yards  back  from  the  street,  and  surrounded  by  ample*  gardens. 
In  improving  them,  Mr.  Gregory  would  appear  to  have  been 
guided  by  the  following  considerations :  — 

1 .  To  bestow  the  principal  expense  on  tke  main  features^  such 
as  the  porchy  the  chimney  iops^  and  the  gardens.  Almost  all  the 
cottages  have  porches,  some  projecting  from  the  walls,  and 
others  forming  recesses :  the  latter  have  sometimes  open  places 
like  loggias  over  them ;  and  the  former,  sometimes  roofs  in  the 
usual  manner,  sometimes  balconies,  and  occasionallj'  small  rooms 
virith  gable-ends,  or  pavilion  roofs,  according  to  the  style.  The 
greatest  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  chimney  tops,  which  are 
in  some  cases  of  brick,  and  in  others  of  stone ;  sometimes  of 
English  domestic  Gothic,  at  other  times  local  English,  such  as 
those  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lakes  or  in  Derby- 
shire, &c. :  Italian,  French,  or  Swiss  chimney  tops  of  diiFerent 
kinds  also  occur.  The  gable  ends  are  finished  with  crow  steps, 
in  the  Belgian  and  Scotch  style  in  some  cases,  with  Gothic 
parapets  in  others ;  and  various  descriptions  of  bargeboards  are 
used,  wherever  the  roof  projects  over  the  end  walls.  Porches, 
cornices  of  brick  or  stone,  ornamental  cornice  boards,  or  stone 
or  wooden  brackets,  are  also  introduced  in  front,  as  supports  or 
ornaments  to  the  roof.  Every  garden  has  been  laid  out  and 
planted  by  Mr.  Gregory's  head  gardener;  creepers  and  climbers 
being  introduced  in  proper  places,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  no 
two  gardens  are  planted  with  the  same  climbers. 

2.  Always  to  have  some  architectural  Jeature  in  or  about  the 
garden,  as  well  as  on  the  cottage.  For  example;  almost  every 
garden  here  has  its  draw-well,  and  each  of  these  wells  is  ren- 
dered architectural,  and  ornamented  in  a  diiFerent  way.  All  the 
wells  are  surrounded  by  parapets,  either  circular,  square,  of  open- 
work, or  solid.  Some  are  covered  with  roofs  supported  by 
carpentry  ;  others  with  roofs  supported  by  stones,  round  or 
square ;  some  are  in  the  form  of  stone  cupolas :  in  some,  the 
water  is  raised  by  buckets  suspended  from  a  picturesque  archi- 
tectural appendage ;  in  others,  it  is  raised  by  pumps  attached  to 
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wooden  framework  of  most  original  construction,  massive  and 
architectaral ;  and  so  on.  All  the  gardens  are  of  course  sepa- 
rated from  the  street  by  a  fence,  and  there  are  not  two  of  these 
fences  in  the  village  exactly  alike.  Some  are  hedges  rising  from 
the  inside  of  dwarf  walls ;  some  are  walls  like  those  of  sunk 
fences,  the  garden  in  the  inside  being  of  the  height  of  the  top  of 
the  wall,  which  is  covered  in  some  cases  with  a  plain  stone 
coping,  in  others  with  a  brick  coping;  in  some  with  a  stone 
coping  in  the  Gothic  manner,  in  others  with  an  Elizabethan 
coping ;  in  some  with  a  parapet  of  openwork,  in  others  with 
stone  or  brick  piers  for  supporting  horizontal  bars  of  wood  for 
creepers,  as  in  Italy ;  or  without  being  connected  by  bars  of  wood, 
but  terminating  in  rough  earthenware  jars  for  flowers.  Each  front 
wall  must,  of  course,  have  a  gateway  to  enter  to  the  garden  and 
the  cottage,  and  no  two  of  these  gateways  throughout  the  village 
are  alike.  Some  are  wickets  between  wooden  posts,  others  Gothic 
or  Elizabethan  gates  between  stone  piers,  square  or  round; 
some  are  close  gates,  in  the  manner  of  many  in  Switzerland,  in 
others  the  gates  are  under  arches,  some  of  which  are  pointed, 
and  others  round->headed ;  some  have  pediments  over  the  arches, 
others  horizontal  high-raised  copings,  as  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Naples ;  and  some  have  small  wooden  roofs  or  canopies  afler 
the  manner  of  the  gateways  to  the  country  houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dantzic.  The  gateways,  in  short,  afford  great 
variety  of  character.  Besides  the  front  boundaries  of  the  gar- 
dens, there  are  the  side  boundaries,  which  are  also  varied,  partly 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  partly  differently.  In  some  cases,  the 
boundary,  though  sufficiently  well  known  to  the  occupants,  does 
not  appear  at  all  to  the  stranger;  in  others  it  is  of  holly,  of  box, 
of  laurel,  of  thorn,  of  flowering  shrubs,  of  fruit  trees,  or  of  a 
mixture  of  several  or  all  of  these,  with  or  without  architectural 
piers,  bee-houses,  arbours,  covered  seats,  tool-sheds,  or  other 
appendages.  The  gardens,  it  may  be  observed,  are  all  laid  out 
differently.  In  some,  the  main  walk  from  the  street  gate  to  the 
porch  is  of  flagstone,  in  others  it  is  paved  with  small  stones ;  in 
some  with  wood,  in  others  with  brick ;  in  some  with  gravel,  and 
in  others  with  broken  stone.  It  is  edged  with  box,  with  thyme, 
with  ivy,  with  a  broad  belt  of  turf,  with  a  raised  edging  of  stone, 
or  with  a  flat  belt  of  brick,  and  sometimes  even  with  wood.  The 
gardens  are  variously  planted,  and  in  some  there  are  very  pro- 
perly trees  and  shrubs  clipped  into  artificial  shapes  ;  two  spruce 
firs  form  very  handsome  balls. 

8.  'Seoer  to  employ  two  styles  or  manners  of  architecture  in  the 
same  cottage^  or  at  all  events  not  to  do  this  so  frequently  as  to  lead 
a  stranger  to  suppose  that  it  has  been  done  through  ignorance. 
We  omit  what  may  be  said  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  tRe 
recognised  eras  of  the  Gothic  distinct,  as  well  as  th^  Eliza- 
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bethan,  Swiss,  Italian,  &c.,  as  sufficiently  obvious.  In  every 
cottage  and  its  accompaniments,  the  appearance  of  one  system  of 
construction  should  prevail,  as  well  as  one  prevailing  direction 
in  the  lines  of  the  masses.  For  example,  in  a  Swiss  cottage, 
with  its  far  projecting  eaves  and  its  surrounding  balcony,  hori- 
zontal masses,  lines,  and  shadows  are  decidedly  prevalent ;  and, 
beyond  a  certain  point  required  for  contrast,  it  is  not  desirable 
to  introduce  any  vertical  masses,  lines,  or  shadows.  The  win- 
dows, therefore,  in  such  a  house,  should  be  broad  rather  than 
high  ;  and,  as  those  of  the  ground  floor  are  protected  from  the 
weather  by  the  balcony,  and  those  of  the  upper  floor  by  the 
projecting  eaves,  the  very  simplest  form  of  dressings  to  the 
doors  and  windows  is  all  that  is  required.  To  surround  them 
with  rich  dressings,  or  protect  them  by  cornices  or  pediments, 
such  as  indicate  the  purpose  of  throwing  o£P  the  rain,  or  casting 
a  shade  on  the  glass,  would  be  in  bad  taste,  because  it  would  be 
superfluous,  or  working  for  an  end  that  could  not  be  attained  ; 
it  would,  in  fact,  be  counteracting  nature,  and  setting  at  nought 
the  principles  of  art ;  not  to  speak  of  weakening  the  associations 
connected  with  style  independently  of  the  use  of  parts. 

4,  Not  altogether  to  oniit  objects  purely  ornamental^  where  they 
can  be  introduced  with  propriety.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
cottage  garden  should  not  have  its  sculptural  ornaments  as  well 
as  the  garden  of  a  palace ;  and  it  is  quite  reasonable  that  in  both 
cases  the  occupant  should  endeavour  to  get  the  best  ornaments 
he  can  afford.  Formerly^  the  doctrine  used  to  be,  that  the 
dwelling  of  the  cottager  ought  to  be  low,  in  order  to  be  expressive 
of  humility;  and  void  of  exterior  ornament  except  creepers 
and  flowers,  to  express  the  condition  of  life,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  poverty  of  the  inhabitant.  But  the  cottager  is  now  becom- 
ing a  reading  and  thinking  being ;  and  having  a  taste  for  health, 
comfort,  and  ornament,  in  common  with  other  classes  of  society, 
he  requires  higher  and  better  lighted  and  ventilated  rooms ;  and 
these,  as  well  as  his  garden,  he  will  ornament  as  far  as  his  cir- 
cumstances will  permit.  The  time  has  gone  by  for  one  class  of 
society  to  endeavour  to  mark  another  with  any  badge  whatever, 
and  therefore  we  would  wish  all  architects,  when  designing  cot- 
tages, to  abandon  their  long-received  ideas.  '^  In  the  construc- 
tion of  cottages,  as  well  as  of  all  other  kinds  of  buildings,  great 
care  should  be  taken  that  every  part  should  be  in  its  proper  charac- 
ter ;  for  nothing  can  appear  more  absurd  or  out  of  place,  than 
to  see  mouldings  or  ornaments,  which  belong  to  the  regular  styles 
of  architecture,  introduced  in  a  cottage."  This  was  published 
in  1805,  in  a  work  on  labourers'  cottages,  by  an  architect  of 
eminence ;  but  in  1840,  in  the  recently  improved  cottages  through- 
out the  country,  we  see  the  *^  mouldings  and  ornaments  which 
belon^r  to  the  regular  styles  of  architecture  "  as  carefully  applied 
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as  in  larger  dwellings ;  and,  fortunately^  vases  of  the  most  elegant 
forms  are  so  cheap,  that  no  cottage  parapet,  seat,  or  bee-house, 
need  be  without  them.  What  is  most  offensive  to  taste,  both  in 
the  gardens  of  the  wealthy  and  of  the  poor,  is  the  misplacing  of 
sculptural  monuments.  In  Harlaxton  village  there  are  sunmals 
and  vases,  of  different  forms  and  kinds,  most  judiciously  placed ; 
for  example,  as  terminations  to  piers  to  gates,  or  along  parapets 
on  piers  or  other  preparations,  on  the  piers  at  the  ends  of  stone 
seats,  &C.  In  how  many  instances,  not  only  in  cottage  gardens 
and  on  cottages,  but  in  the  gardens  and  on  the  buildings  of  the 
wealthy  classes,  do  we  not  see  vases  set  down  where  they  have  no 
legitimate  right  to  be  placed  whatever ;  in  places  from  whicb 
they  might  be  removed  without  ever  being  missed,  or  without 
any  derangement  to  the  scene  in  which  they  were  put,  but  of 
which,  in  an  artistical  sense,  they  formed  no  part.  Some  of  the 
situations  proper  for  vases  are:  where  the  vase  forms  a  ter- 
mination to  an  object,  as  to  a  pillar  of  a  gate,  a  pier  or  pilaster 
in  a  wall,  or  a  detached  column,  &c. ;  where  lines  of  walks  or 
of  walls  join,  meet,  or  intersect,  as  in  the  centre  of  a  system  of 
beds  for  flowers,  or  at  the  angles  made  by  the  junction  of  walks 
in  a  pleasure-ground ;  where  niches  in  buildings,  or  gravelled  or 
other  recesses  along  walks,  are  prepared  for  them,  &c.  In  all 
cases  where  a  vase  is  put  down  in  a  garden,  it  ought  not  only  to 
have  a  base  formed  of  one  or  more  plinths,  but  a  pedestal  to 
raise  the  vase  nearer  the  eye,  and  above  the  surrounding  vegeta- 
tion, as  well  as  to  give  it  dignity  of  character.  No  ornament 
whatever,  whether  in  a  garden  or  on  a  building,  ought  ever  to 
be  placed  in  an  inconspicuous  situation,  or  in  the  less  noble  parts 
of  the  grounds  or  edifice ;  and  no  ornament  ought  to  be  made 
use  of  which  is  formed  of  a  material  of  less  value  and  durability 
than  the  material  or  object  on  or  against  which  it  is  to  be  placed. 
Hence  the  bad  effect  of  rootwork  and  rusticwork  in  many  situa- 
tions in  gardens  and  in  verandas,  and  other  additions  or  ac- 
companiments to  brick  or  stone  houses. 

5.  To  indicate  the  occupation  of  the  inhabitant^  where  it  can  be 
done.  For  example,  the  smithy,  or  blacksmith's  forge,  when 
properly  introduced,  can  never  be  mistaken,  nor  the  carpenter's 
shop.  These  two  village  tradesmen  require  houses,  yards,  and 
gardens,  peculiarly  arranged,  and  affora  fine  sources  of  variety. 
The  shoemaker  may  have  his  stall  as  a  projecting  appendage, 
and  the  tailor  his  workshop.  Some  of  the  cottagers  will  possess 
cows,  others  pigs  or  rabbits ;  some  pigeons,  and  all  more  or  less 
poultry.  The  provision  required  to  be  made  for  these  kinds  of 
live  stock  affords  interesting  sources  of  architectural  and  pic* 
turesque  effect ;  though  in  small  villages  a  common  cow-shed,  as 
well  as  a  common  bakehouse,  wash-house,  and  drying  ground, 
is  frequently  found  preferable.     The  house  of  the  schoolmaster 
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adjoining  the  village-school,  and  the  house  of  the  clergyman 
near  the  church,  will  always  be  principal  objects ;  and  shops  for 
the  sale  of  different  articles  speak  by  their  windows.  Every 
large  village  ought  to  have  an  open  shed,  or  other  public  building, 
in  a  central  situation,  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  market  or  gossiping 
place,  and  also  as  a  playground,  or  place  of  amusement,  for  the 
boys  in  rainy  weather. 

Whoever  intends  to  ornament  and  improve  a  village,  we  would 
strongly  recommend  to  study  Harlaxton.  It  is  impossible  to  re- 
flect on  that  village  without  imagining  what  a  continued  scene  of 
ornament  and  appearance  of  comfort  all  England,  and  even  all 
Europe,  would  present,  if  proprietors  would  follow  the  example  of 
Mr.  Gregory.  Happily,  in  this  country,  many  have  been  engaged 
in  this  work  for  a  number  of  years,  and  considerable  progress 
has  certainly  been  made.  Though  the  best  mode  to  succeed  is 
to  have  the  very  best  advice  at  the  commencement,  and  submit 
every  elevation  that  is  to  be  carried  into  eSect  to  an  architect  of 
taste,  yet  let  those  who  do  not  value  advice  of  this  kind  make 
the  attempt  with  what  knowledge  they  have,  or  can  derive  from 
books,  or  from  observing  what  has  been  done  by  others,  and 
they  cannot  fail  to  do  good  to  a  considerable  extent  The  way 
to  insure  artistical  buildings  throughout  the  country  is,  not  so 
much  here  and  there  to  employ  a  first*rate  architect,  who  may 
erect  a  splendid  mansion  with  a  handsome  cottage  as  an  entrance- 
lodge,  as  to  create  a  demand  for  architectural  taste  and  knowledge 
among  country  builders,  carpenters,  masons,  and  bricklayers, 
generally,  since  it  is  by  these  persons  that  the  great  majority  of 
country  buildings  are  both  designed  and  executed.  It  is  not  by 
the  occasional  employment  of  a  first-rate  physician  that  an  indi- 
vidual preserves  his  health,  but  by  having  some  knowledge  of  the 
human  constitution  himself,  and  having  recourse,  when  necessary » 
to  the  nearest  apothecary  or  village  practitioner.  Where  would 
be  all  the  beautiful  flowers  that  now  adorn  the  cottage  gardens 
throughout  England,  if  their  culture  were  only  known  to  first- 
rate  gai^deners  r  For  the  general  improvement  of  cottages,  there- 
fore, we  must  not  depend  solely  on  first-rate  architects ;  we  must 
educate  the  eye  of  the  country  carpenter  and  mason,  and  give 
the  cottager  himself  a  taste  for  architectural  and  gardenesque 
beauty. 

Hungerton    Hall,  the  present  residence  of  Mr.  Gregory, 
Chatsworth,  Wootton  Lodge,  Alton  Towers,  Trentham,  Har- 
ringay,  Trent  Park,  Beech  Hill,  and  some  places  in  Middlesex, 
as  well  as  East  Comb,  Charlton  House,  Belford,  and  Belvidere 
in  Kent,  we  shall  notice  in  our  Number  for  September. 
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Art.  II.  Botanical^  Ftoricultural^  and  Arhoricultural  Notices  of 
the  Kinds  of  Plants  nevoly  introduced  into  British  Gardens  and 
Plantations^  or  tokich  have  been  originated  in  them  ;  together  mth 
additional  Information  respecting  PTants  (lohether  old  or  nevo)  already 
in  Cultivation:  the  uthole  intended  to  serve  as  a  perpetual  Supplement 
to  the  **  Encyclopadia  of  Plants^'  the  "  Hortus  Britanmcus"  the 
Hortus  LignosuSf*  and  the  **  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britan* 
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Curtis* s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
seven  plates;  Ss,  6d.  coloured,  Ss.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow 

Edwards*s  Botanical  Register  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  new  series,  each 
containing  six  plates ;  3^.  6d.  coloured,  Ss.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Lindley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  College,  London. 

Paxton^s  Magazine  of  Botany ^  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants; 
in  monthly  numbers;  large  8vo ;  2^.  6d.  each. 

The  Botanist;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
two  pages  of  letterpress;  8vo;  large  paper,  2«.  6^.;  small  paper. 
Is.  6d.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

liAKUNCmJ'C&S, 

Thalictrum  cuUrdium  Wall.    A  hardy  herbaceous  plant  from  the  Himalayas, 

of  no  beauty.  (J?.  M,  B.,  No.  77.,  June.) 

MalvtcetB, 

S014  ^IBPSGUS  [mag.  of  bat.  tU.  p.  lOSL 

multffldus  Hort    manj-paxted-Umed    a.  lJ    or   3    au    B.pk    Swan  River    1837.    C    1j    Paxt. 

A  very  beautiful  plant,  with  deeply  cut  leaves,  and  blue  flowers,  tinged  with 
pink  in  the  centre.  Seeds  of  it  were  introduced  by  Capt.  Maneles  in  1837, 
and  given  by  him  to  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine-apple  Place,  Edgware  Road, 
in  whose  green-house  it  blossomed  for  the  first  time  in  August,  1839.  *'  It 
begins  branching  within  about  6  in.  of  the  roots,  and  proceeds  to  the  height 
of  3  or  4  feet,  forming  a  regular  bush  of  conical  shape."  It  is  erown  in 
turfy  loam,  mixed  with  a  very  little  silver  sand,  and  it  is  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, which  require  care,  as  they  are  rather  apt  to  drop  off.  A  few  seeds 
have  been  ripened,  which  should  be  sown  on  a  gentle  hot-bed,  and  the  young 
plants  pricked  out  in  the  seed  leaf.  (Part  Mag.  ofBot.,  June.) 

TortuIacdce^B, 

1447.  PORTULAXJA  [31. 

Thelluabn/i  Llndl    Mr.  TheUuMii't    lOJ     or    1    lu    S     S.  Europe    1838.    S    p.f .1    Bot.  reg.  1840, 
SifHonifme :  P.  grandlflbra  ri^Ula  BoL  Beg.  1839,  Ml»c,  No.  114. 

This  splendid  annual  should  be  raised  on  a  slight  hot-bed ;  the  seeds  being 
sown  in  pots  filled  with  a  mixture  of  old  lime  rubbish,  and  well- rotted  dung, 
or  decayed  leaf  mould,  and  fuUy  exposed  to  the  sun.  It  should  be  kept  in  a 
sheltered  place ;  for,  although  it  will  grow  tolerably  well  if  planted  in  the  open 
border,  the  flowers  are  so  delicate,  that,  in  such  situations,  they  are  much 
damaged  by  the  wind  and  rain."  {Bot,  Reg,y  June.) 

^wndceiB. 

378.  BOXnr  A'RD/i<  [vit  p.  loa 

angutUfblia  Hvrr.    naxiow.leaved  A  lJ   or   9   au.t    S    Mexico    1838.    C    t.1    Past.  mag.  of  bot. 

A  shrubby  green-house  plant,  with  very  pretty  close  bunches  of  scarlet 
flowers,  with  a  pale  pink  centre.  The  flowers  are  smaller  and  closer  together 
than  those  of  B.  triph^lla,  and  the  leaves  are  rauchr  narrower,  yet  it  wiQ  pro- 
bably prove  only  a  variety  of  that  species.  It  was  raised  from  seeds  received 
from  Mexico,  by  Blr.  Low  of  the  Clapton  Nursery,  in  1836,  and  flowered  in 
August  and  September,  1839.    Mr.  Paxton  recommends  growing  it  in  a 
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green-house  in  sandy  loam,  mixed  with  a  little  heath  mould,  or  decayed 
leaves.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood,  with  bottom  heat, 
and  under  a  bell  glass.  (JPaxt,  Mag,  of  BoU^  «fune.J 

84.  MORrNif 

loDgifdUa  WaU.    long-leaved    ^  ^    pr   S   JLn    R    India    1899.    S    t.1    BoC.  reg.  1840,  S& 

A  nearly  hardy  perennial,  requiring  a  dry  situation,  and  "  about  the  same 
treatment  as  Acanthus  mollis.*'  It  should  be  protected  from  wet  in  winter 
by  a  hand-glass.  "  It  is  increased  freely  from  seeds,  and  flowers  from  July 
till  late  in  autumn.  The  stem  is  covered  with  sof):  hairs,  which,  when  bruised, 
emit  the  smell  of  a  geranium."     {Bot,  Reg.^  June.) 

CompSsiUB. 

Tanacetum  longifoHum  Wall.  A  "  weedy  plant  from  the  Himalayas."  It 
grows  about  2  (t.  hmh,  with  light  green  finely  cut  leaves,  and  a  rayless  head 
of  yellow  flowers.  {B,  M.  R,y  No.  78.,  June.) 

VolemonidcecB. 

"Polemdnium  (xsruleum  var.  grandifd&um  Lindl.  An  Indian  variety  of  this 
well-known  plant,  with  flowers  three  times  as  large  as  those  of  the  common 
kind.    It  is  a  biennial.  (B,  M.R,^  No.  76,,  June.^ 

Laifidfa, 

ORTHOSPPHON  Bemtk.    {Ortkot,  straight.  Mom,  a  tube  j  in  alloston  to  the  form  of  theooroOa.) 
inc6rviu  Bentk,    Incurved    ^  QS    1    pr  Jl   Pk    Sylhet    18S8.    S    co    Bot  17Sb 

Orthosiphon  is  one  of  the  genera  separated  by  Mr.  Bentham  from  the  old 
genus  O'cymum,  as  Coleus  is  another.  The  species  has  pretty  pink  flowers, 
disposed  in  racemes  of  from  6  in.  to  1  f^.  long  ;  and  it  is  kept  in  the  stove. 
It  IS  a  native  of  the  hills  of  Sylhet,  and  it  was  sent  from  the  botanic  garden 
at  Calcutta,  by  Dr.  Wallich,  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  it  flowered 
in  His  Grace's  collection  at  Syon. 

Amentacea, 

Querctu  rigia  Lindl.  The  general  appearance  of  this  oak  resembles  that 
of  a  Spanish  chestnut.  Its  leaves  are  aark  green  and  shining,  heart-shaped 
at  the  base,  and  frequently  9  in.  long,  and  3  in.  broad.  "  The  leaf-stalks  are 
almost  f  of  an  inch  long.  It  probably  belongs  to  the  same  section  of  the 
genus  as  Q.  Hgida."  (^B.  M.  R.,  No.  73.,  June.) 

Q.  Brdniii  Lindl.  Apparently  allied  to  Q.  BaUdta,  but  with  the  leaves 
6  in.  long,  including  the  petiole,  and  3^  in.  across  the  widest  part ;  *'  they  are 
as  downy  as  those  of  a  young  plum  tree."  This  species  has  been  named  in 
honour  of  Mr.  Brant,  who  discovered  it.  (J9.  M,  /{.,  No.  74.,  June.) 

OrchiddcecB, 

9603.  MYA'NTHUS 

•pindsua  Hook,    spiny    itf  QS    cu    1    f   O.br    Braail    1840.    O    t.p.1    Bot  mag.  8808. 

This  curious  epiphyte  was  one  of  the  very  few  found  by  Mr.  Gardner  in 
the  interior  of  Brazil.  Its  general  appearance  is  somewhat  like  that  of  a 
Catasetum,  but  it  is  characterised  by  the  singular  formation  of  its  labellum, 
'*  the  margins  of  which  are  beautifully  fringed  with  white,  flexuose,  succulent 
hairs,  greenish  white  beneath,  dotted  with  red,  bearing  on  the  upper  side  at 
the  base  an  erect  three-partite  spine  or  horn,  and  having  a  much  laiger  por- 
rected  one  below  the  acumen,  which  is  a  little  toothed  or  fimbriated."  (Bot. 
Mag.,  June.) 

S54a  ONCPDIUH 

Hunuanwm  Hook.    Mr.  Hunt*s    ]|g  129    or    8    o    R.Y    BrazU    1899.    O    t.pil    Bot  mag.  9806. 

A  very  beautiful  species  of  this  extensive  eenus  ;  nearly  allied  to  O.  car- 
thagin6nse,  but  with  smaller  flowers,  **  much  more  beautifully  marked  and 
coloured,  and  the  lip  has  a  totally  different  structure."  (Bot,  Mag.,  June.) 

,     A6ANPSIA  LindL  {Aganot,  quiet  or  desirable ;  in  allusion  to  the  pretty  appearance  of  the  plant.) 
puich^lla  Lindl.    pretty    i?  QS]    pr    ^    W    Dcmerara    18S9.    D    r.w.p.    Bot  rep.  1840, 98. 

A  pretty  orchideous  plant,  nearly  allied  to  Maxillkria.  In  order  to  culti- 
vate It  **  successfully,  it  should  be  suspended  upon  a  block  of  wood  from  the 
rafters  of  the  stove,  and  its  thick  fleshy  roots  allowed  to  hang  in  the  air,  and 
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imbibe  its  moisture.  A  damp  atmosphere,  syringing  its  roots  and  leaves 
freely  when  in  a  growing  state,  and  shade  during  bright  sunshine,  are  the 
principal  requisites  in  its  cultivation.  {BoL  Reg,,  June.^  (See  Gard,  Mag., 
vol.  XV.  p.  399.) 

S554.  EPIDf/NDRUM 

▼iteUlDum  Zind/.    yolk  of  egg    ^  I2S    V    1    •    O.Y    Mexico    1838.    D    p.r.w    Bot.  reg.  1840^  35. 

A  most  splendid  plant,  producing,  in  its  native  country,  ver^  large  orange- 
yellow  flowers,  which  have  a  dazzling  appearance,  not  only  from  their  size 
and  colour,  but  from  their  ereat  abundance,  Dr.  Lindley  having  seen  fifteen 
expanded  blossoms  on  a  spike  not  more  than  6  in.  in  length.  It  was  found 
in  Mexico,  at  an  elevation  of  9000  fl.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  prefer  "  a  damp,  cool,  and  shady  situation."  (BoL  Reg.,  June.) 

-h  Epidendrum  {Enc^c&a)  incHanbens  Lindl.  Very  nearly  allied  to  the 
panicled  encyclias.  (j&.  M,  R.,  No.  84.,  June.) 

E.  Stamford^^xwxoi  Lindl,  "  This  plant  inhaliits  only  the  coast,  on  shady 
Nery  moist  lands  ; "  and  requires  nearly  the  same  treatment  as  the  cattleya, 
but  more  moisture.  (B,  M.  R,,  No.  88.,  June.) 

Bratavohi  gUtitca  Lindl.  The  flowers  are  large,  white,  and  very  aromatic, 
and  the  plant  is  found  on  oaks.  (J9.  M,  R.,  No.  89.,  June.) 

+  Odonloglottum  grdnde  Lindl.  A  noble  plant,  the  dried  flowers  of  which 
"  measure  six  inches  and  a  half  from  the  tip  of  the  petals,"  and  look  some- 
thing like  those  of  **  an  enormous  maxillaria."  Mr.  Skinner  thinks  the  plants 
of  this  genus  formerly  sent  home  were  kept  too  warm.  (B,  M,  R,,  No.  94., 
June.) 

8S87.  LISSOCHPLUS  30198  parviflftruf  Botanist,  Na  173. 

The  flowers  are  green  and  yellow,  striped  with  reddish  brown. 

Corydnthet  tpec^a  var.  dlba  Lindl.  **  The  appearance  of  the  plant  is  de- 
scribed as  being  intermediate  between  C.  macrantha  and  C.  maculata ;  '*  and 
the  flowers  are  almost  white.  (J9.  M,  R,,  No.  75.,  June.) 

Cyrtochilum  maculdtum  var.  Rusieli^tiXim  Lindl, ;  C.  Russelii  Skinner.  A 
fine  variety  **  with  very  large  richly  spotted  flowers.*'  (-B.  M,  R,,  No.86.,  June^ 

+  L<sV«a  superba  Lindl.  The  finest  species  of  this  beautiful  genus.  "  It 
flowers  in  November,  and,  in  some  instances,  bears  from  18  to  20  flowers,  on 
stems  from  9  ft.  to  12  f^.  long."  (B,  M.  R.,  No.  87.,  June.) 

JriddcetB, 

14aL  /'RIS  30113  defltoa. 

The  plant  figured  under  this  name  by  Messrs.  Knowles  and  Westcott,  in 
their  Floral  Cabinet,  t.  51.,  has  been  proved  by  the  Honourable  and  Rev. 
W.  Herbert  to  be  the  same  as  the  J.  nepal^nsis  Bot,  Reg,  t.  818.,  J.  Hikmet 
G.  Don,  Hort,  Brit,  1236.  Mr.  Herbert  adds  that  he  considers  the  true  name 
of  this  /"ris  to  be  J.  germdnica  var.  nepal^nsis. 

^  Rigidella  fldmmea.  This  new  ^enus  was  stated  by  Dr.  Lindley,  in  his  pre- 
vious  character  of  it,  to  be  devoid  of  petals,  or  inner  segments  of  the  peri- 
anth ;  but  he  has  now  discovered  "  that  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  cup  formed 
by  the  convolution  of  the  three  scarlet  leaves  of  the  perianth  there  is  a  copious 
secretion  of  honey,  and  that,  immersed  in  this  substance,  are  three  small  rudi- 
mentary petals,  resembling  anthers  at  first  sight."  (i9.  R,  M,,  No.  64.,  May.) 

Amaryllidkctmm 
985.  ISMB'NJ?  51687  Knlg^W  Fl.  Cab. 

This  plant.  Dr.  Lindley  informs  us,  is  the  Hymenoc&llis  rotl^ta  of  Loddiges's 
Bot.  Cab,,  1. 19. ;  and  the  Pancratium  rot&tum  of  Bot,  Mag,,  t.  827.  {B,  M, 
R,,  No.  bb,,  April.) 

HymenocdlliM  /Tormiana  W,  Herb,  **  This  species,  very  unlike  any  yet 
known,  was  imported  from  Mexico  by  Thomas  Harris,  Esq.,  of  the  drove, 
Kingsbury."  (B,  R,  M,,  No.  63.) 

938.  CALOSTE'MMA  rS9. 

dKrneum  Lindl.    ILMh.coloured    tf  lAI    or    1    ap    Fk    AuatralU    18S&     O     t.pt     Bot.  r«g;  IMO, 

A  very  handsome  species,  with  bright  pinkilowers,  which  it  produced  freely 

A  A 
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in  a  pit  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden ;  but,  as  it  was  found  by  Migor 
Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  on  the  summit  of  a  chain  of  rocky  mountains,  it  will 
doubtless  prove  nearly  hardy.  {Bat.  Reg,,  May.) 

S6S&  STENOMFSSON 

laUfbUum  IV,  B,    broad-leaded    tf  jy    or    1    my    O    Lima    18S7.    O    p.t.l    Boit  mag.  380SL 

This  very  beautiful  bulbous  plant  was  sent  to  Spofibrth  from  Lima»  in  1838, 
It  requires  ^a  pretty  strong  alluvial  soil,  with  manure  that  is  perfectly 
rotten."  The  leaves  grow  rapidlv  when  the  plant  receives  moisture,  but  thej 
will  not  bear  the  ardent  rays  of  tne  sun.  **  After  their  decay  the  pot  should 
be  left  dry,  and  the  flower-scape  will  rise  while  it  is  yet  unwatered."  {Bot, 
Mag.y  May.) 

SFREKETL/J  TnXi    BoC  reg.  ISiO,  SS. 

cyllUter  var.  br^Ia  IF.  H.     Aatiifiowered  tumbler     tf  ^     ot     1    ».     Kb    &  Aaaer.    ISSBL    O 
Sj/noH^fme  :  Hlp|M48tnim  an6malum  lAndl, 

Sprekelta  is  the  new  name  given  by  Mr.  Herbert  to  the  Jacobaea  lily,  the 
old  Amar^Ii^  formosissima ;  and  he  considers  this  plant,  which  flowered  in 
Mr.  Knight's  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  to  belong  to  the  same 
genus.  A  nearly  similar  plant,  but  with  longer  flowers,  has  lately  flowered  at 
Spofibrth,  where  it  was  called  **  the  Tumbler,  from  the  verv  singular  precipi- 
tation of  the  buds  in  their  progress  towards  expansion,  and  in  the  final  per- 
pendicular position  of  the  lower  lip  of  the  flower."    (^Bot.  Iteg,^  June.) 

Tuhp&cese. 

I01&  Xl'LIUM  aoin  esUnlum   JM.  Gortf.  TtL 

CommeHn^cesB, 
lOOa  TRADESCA'NT/J  31788  Wdtecent  Iftrf.  Reg,  IMQ,  St. 

This  curious  little  plant  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  Gard,  Mag, 
vol.  XV.  p.  S4.  It  is  stemless,  its  height  is  not  more  than  half  a  foot,  and  its 
flowers  are  of  a  dingy  lilac.  "  It  is  a  half-hardy  perennial,  with  tuberous 
roots,  growing  in  any  rich  soil,  and  flowering  in  July  and  August,  each  flower 
only  lasting  tor  a  few  hours.  The  plant  is  increased  freely  by  seeds,  but 
seldom  flowers  before  the  second  season ;  its  roots  may  be  preserved  during 
winter,  if  kept  dry  in  the  pots,  or  in  sand,  like  Cape  bulbs.**  (Bot,  Reg,, 
June.) 

-)-  Spironema  Jiragrmu  Lindl.  A  new  Mexican  herbaceous  plant,  with 
delicate  whitish  fragrant  flowers,  (J9.  M,  R.,  No.  48.,  April.) 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.     Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London*    2d 
Series,  Vol.  L  Part  V.    4to.    London,  183S. 

(Contmuedfram  Vol.  XIII.  p.  365.) 

We  have  so  long  left  ofi^  reviewing  these  IVafuactiotu  that  our  readers  may 
perhaps  have  supposed  diat  we  had  forgotten  them.  This  has  by  no  means 
been  the  case;  we  have  been  obliged  to  omit  them  from  a  pressure  of 
matter,  and  from  the  Magazine  being  smaller  in  size  dian  it  was  five  or  six 
years  ago.  In  the  course  of  the  current  year  we  shall  get  through  the  whole 
of  our  arrears.  We  left  off*  with  Art  53.,  in  Vol.  I.  of  the  second  series,  the 
essence  of  which  will  be  found  in  VoL  XIII. 

54.  is  Mr.  Thompson's  Journal  of  Meteorological  Ohservatums, 

55.  An  Account  of  tome  Experiments  made  in  the  Garden  of  the  HorOcuUvral 
Society f  with  a  Hew  to  ascertaining  the  relative  Produciiveneu  of  the  Tubers 
and  Sets  of  Potatoes.     By  Dr.  Lindley.     Read  March  4.  1834. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  paper ;  partly  from  the  physiological  remarks  it 
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contains,  and  |iartly  because  it  proves  experimentally  the  superiority  of  single 
eyes,  as  sets,  to  whole  tubers.  The  experiment  was  made  in  the  year  1832,  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  when  five  plots  of  eround  of  equal  size, 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  of  equal  quality,  were  selected  for  the  growth  of 
five  difierent  varieties.  One  half  of  each  of  these  plots  was  planted  with 
whole  tubers,  and  the  other  with  sets  containing  but  one  eye  each ;  the  plants 
were  1  ft.  apart  in  the  rows*  and  the  rows  themselves  18  in.  apart.  The 
result  in  round  numbers,  and  on  five  acres,  is  about  two  tons  in  favour  of 
single  eyes. 

The  experiment  was  next  tried  in  a  piece  of  ground  in  quality  as  nearly 
uniform  as  possible,  which  was  divided  into  4  ft.  squares.  In  the  centre  of 
each  square  was  planted  either  a  tuber,  or  a-  single  eye,  or  a  set  containing 
three  eyes,  or  the  whole  surfiice  of  a  tuber  pared  ofl;  so  as  to  leave  the  eyes 
safe,  but  to  remove  the  centre.  The  result  in  this  case  was,  in  13  cases  in  16 
in  favour  of  single  eyes  as  compared  with  tubers;  in  9  cases  in  16  in  fevour 
of  sinsle  eyes,  as  compared  with  sets  containing  three  eyes  ;  and  in  10  cases 
in  16  m  favour  of  single  eyes  as  compared  with  parings.  Or  in  the  propor- 
tion of  whole  tubers  2  ;  single  eyes  1 1  ;  three  eyes  5 ;  and  parings  4. 

Another  experiment  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  same  object  was 
tried,  in  which  the  rows  of  tubers  were  4  ft.  apart  instead  of  18  in.  and  the 
plants  6  in.  apart  in  the  rows.  Here  the  tubers  had  full  room  to  grow,  but, 
notwithstandmg  this,  the  pioduce  was  in  favour  of  single  eyes  in  4  cases  out 
of  5. 

On  these  experiments  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  that  if  they  can  be  deemed 
conclusive,  and  he  can  discover  no  probable  source  of  error,  the  opinion 
which  has  been  entertained  of  the  superior  productiveness  of  tubers  over  sets 
is  unfounded,  a  conclusion  to  which  Sir  George  Mackenzie  has  also  come, 
fi'om  experiments  made  by  him  in  Ro8s-«hire. 

bQ,  On  BetUhdmia  fraMnv  and  the  CUmaie  of  Mutsoree,  Ui  'native  Country, 
By  J.  F.  Royle,  now  Professor  Royle,  of  King's  Coli^e,  London.  Kead 
May  6.  1834. 

This  highly  ornamental  shrub  being  now  in  general  cultivation  in  choice 
collections,  we  pass  on  to 

57.  Observations  and  Discoveries  connected  with  the  Culture  of  Melons,    "By 
G.  J.  Towers,  Esq.,  C.M.H.S.    Read  December  3.  1833. 

From  certain  experiments  which  are  described,  Mr.  Towers  draws  the 
following  conclusions :  — 

**  First.  That  the  melon  will  protrude  roots  into  water,  which  will  ramify 
therein  most  abundantly  ;  that  they  will  not  rot  or  become  inert  in  water  $ 
and  that,  so  far  fi^m  the  melon  plant  becoming  diseased  by  this  fluid  medium, 
the  foliage  will  remain  healthy  and  in  ftill  activity,  and  the  fi*uit  attain  to  per- 
fect maturity.  ^ 

**  Second.  That  cuttings  of  the  melon  and  cucumber  plants,  also  single 
leaves,  will  strike  speedily  and  almost  with  certainty  in  pure  water,  and  may 
be  removed  into  soil  with  safety  ;  in  which,  if  the  quality  be  appropriate,  the 
roots  will  strike  without  loss  of  time.  The  heat  need  not  exceed  70^,  per- 
haps less  would  be  sufficient.  Although  leaves  will  strike  root,  I  am  not  as 
J  ret  in  possession  of  facts  to  prove  that  serms  will  be  produced  fit>m  rooted 
eaves.  The  melon  leaf,  in  fact,  perished  ;  not,  however,  in  consequence  of 
beine  placed  in  earth,  but  because  I  removed  it  to  another  glass  vessel,  in 
which  there  was  a  weak  solution  of  nitre  and  camphor ;  these  stimulants  ap- 
peared to  be  fatal  to  the  roots  in  a  very  short  period. 

**  Third.  The  water,  wherein  the  young  plants  produced  roots  and  remained 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  continued  colourless,  clear,  and  perfectly  sweet.  It 
is  well  known,  that,  if  flowers  or  small  shoots  of  shrubs  be  placed  in  water,  a 
fetid  odour  is  quickly  discernible,  the  fluid  becomes  foul  ana  tainted.    In  the 
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phial  containing  the  rooted  and  growing  plant,  although  plunged  in  a  bed  of 
leaves,  the  temperature  of  which  was  nearly  75°,  no  taint  or  flavour  was  to  be 
perceived.  Thus,  the  vital  principle  of  the  plant  either  prevented  the  form- 
ation, or  caused  the  absorption,  ot  any  o^ensive  matters,  and  kept  the  fluid  in 
a  state  of  perfect  purity.  The  expense  will  be  found  greatly  aiminished  by 
those  who  will  give  the  plan  a  fair  and  impartial  trial. 

"  Note  by  the  Secretary,  With  reference  to  the  fore||oinff  paper,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  remark,  that  there  is  nothing  absolutely  new  m  the  discovery  that 
the  melon  is  a  plant  of  amphibious  habits.  This  has  been  long  known,  not 
only  from  the  Persian  practice  of  growing  melons  on  banks  of  earth  be- 
tween ditches  filled  with  water,  but  also  from  the  reports  of  Mr.  Moorcrof); 
upon  the  floating  melon  beds  in  the  lakes  of  the  valley  of  Cashmere.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Council  in  publishing  Mr.Towers^s  paper  is  merely  to  direct  attention 
to  this  circumstance,  by  means  of  the  observations  of  its  ingenious  author.*' 

58.    On  the  Management  of  Bark  Beds.     By  Mr.  John  Jackson.     Read 

February  18.  1834. 

**  I  have  generally  had  my  bark  beds  to  turn  and  renew  only  once  in  twelve 
or  fourteen  months,  instead  of  three  or  four  times  a  year.  My  plan  is  to 
have  the  bed  riddled  over  when  I  turn  my  pit,  and  I  then  add  as  much  fresh 
tan  as  is  requisite  ;  I  further  have  about  a  cart-load  of  fresh  tan,  that  has 
been  well  fermented  with  veast  for  about  three  weeks  or  a  month  beforehand ; 
I  generally  put  from  5  lb.  to  10  lb.  of  yeast  into  the  above  cart-load  of 
tan,  observing  to  keep  it  in  a  good  shed,  or  any  other  covered  place,  till  the 
great  fermentation  is  over,  and  then  I  mix  it  up  in  a  r^ular  manner  all  over 
my  bark  bed  :  I  never  tresid  the  bed  hard  down  ;  I  only  level  it,  and  put  upon 
the  top  of  it  as  much  tan  dust  as  I  can  easily  plunge  my  pines  into.  Care, 
however,  should  be  taken  that  the  bed  does  not  heat  too  stronglv  at  first  b^ 
the  above  method ;  I  have  sometimes  had  the  heat  stand  at  80^  of  Fahrenheit 
for  fourteen  months  within  the  bed,  which  is  a  long  period,  and  may  seem 
improbable  to  any  man  till  he  tries  the  experiment.'* 

We  should  be  glad  to  know  from  Mr.  Jackson  what  first  suggested  to  him 
the  idea  of  using  yeast ;  and  from  any  of  our  chemical  readers  we  should  be 
glad  to  have  the  rationale  of  its  mode  of  action.  Every  one  knows  that 
yeast  is  chiefly  carbonic  acid,  and  that  that  substance  is  a  powerful  promoter 
of  decomposition,  because  it  enters  into  combination  with  almost  every  thing. 
Does  it  operate  on  the  tan  by  carrying  on  the  decomposition  farther  than 
takes  place  without  it  ? 


Art.  II.     Illustrations  of  the  Botany  and  other  Branches  of  the  Na* 
tural  History  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains^  and  of  the  Flora  of 
Cashmere,   by  J.  Forbes  Royle,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  &c.     Part  XL> 
supplementary  Number.     Fol.    London,  1840.     20«. 

We  have  here  the  concluding  Number  of  a  work  of  which  too  much  can 
hardly  be  said  in  its  praise.  The  quantity  of  matter  and  plates  ofiered  to  the 
public  in  this  part  for  20s.  may  well  excite  astonishment.  Thefe  are  first 
titlepages,  dedications,  &c.  to  vols.  i.  and  ii. ;  next  a  preface  ;  then  a  table 
of  contents  ;  then  a  synoptic  table  of  contents,  which,  with  the  alphabetical 
indexes,  the  author  informs  us  were,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Royle ;  and  they  do 
that  lady's  industrv  and  knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated  of  very  great 
credit.  Next  follows  the  completion  of  the  introduction,  including  the 
geological  features  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains ;  the  meteorology  of  the 
plains  and  mountains  of  N.  W.  India ;  on  the  entomology  of  the  Himalayas 
and  of  India,  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Hope,  F.R.S.,  &c, ;  descriptions  of  insects 
figured  in  the  plates,  by  J.  O.  Westwood,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  &c ;  memoir  oh 
the   mammalogy  of  the  Himalayas,  by  Wr  Ogilby,   Esq.,    M.A. ;   list  of 
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birds  in  the  author's  collection,  &c. ;  the  continuation  of  the  work  from 
Hemerocallides,  in  p.  389.,  to  Algse,  which  terminates  in  p«  443.  The  aU 
phabetical  indexes  are,  Greek  names  of  plants  and  drugs  referred  to  in 
Persian  and  Arabian  works  on  Materia  Medica ;  list  of  plants  and  subjects 
treated  of;  fossil  plants  figured;  index  of  zoological  subjects;  index  of 
plants  and  drugs  in  Arabian  and  Persian  authors  on  Materia  Medica ;  list  of 
plates;  and,  lastly,  alphabetical  list  of  197  plants  which  are  figured. 

The  plates  in  the  present  Part  are.  Fossils  of  the  Sub-Himalayan,  or  Se- 
walik  Hills  ;  Ericaulon  Sollyanum  ;  ir6rdeum  iBgiceras,  a  cultivated  barlev  ; 
and  Andropdgon  O&lamus  arom&ticus,  which  Dr.  Koyle  considers  to  be  the 
sweet  calamus  of  the  ancients. 

Such  are  the  contents  of  the  last  Part  of  this  roost  learned,  elaborate,  and 
truly  useful  work,  which  must  sooner  or  later  find  its  way  into  all  good 
libraries,  [)ublic  or  private,  not  only  in  Britain  but  in  ever^  country. 

As  the  influential  rart  of  the  population  of  India  will  m  all  probability  be 
the  descendants  of  Britons,  it  is  interesting  to  examine  how  far  the  climate 
will  admit  of  their  adopting  the  habits  and  practices  of  their  parent  country. 
The  horticulture  and  floriculture  of  Britain  may  be  indulged  in,  more  or  less, 
in  every  part  of  the  world ;  but  the  landscape-gardening  exhibited  in  English 
parks  and  pleasure-grounds  roust  necessarily  be  of  limited  extent,  from  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  surfttces  of  green  turf  throughout  the  year.  For  this 
reason  we  have  thought  it  appropriate  to  select  a  quotation  bearing  on  this 
subject :  -* 

*'  Europeans  in  India  prefer,  or  indeed  only  give  their  horses,  the  creeping 
stems  and  leaves  scraped  off  the  ground  by  the  grass-cutter,  of  that  grass, 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  doob,  or  doorba,  Cynodon  Dactylon  Pen. 
var.  indica  Hori,  Brit,  (the  species  is  a  native  of  England,  and  is  shown 
in  Jig.  44.),  and  which  flowers  nearly  all  the  year,  and  is  fortunately  by  fac 
the  most  common  in  every  part  of  India.  In 
Northern  India  it  is  a  common  practice  to  form 
lawns  and  pastures  of  moderate  extent  by  plant- 
ing pieces  of  the  creeping  stems  of  this  grass." 
(p.  421.) 

"  The  base  of  the  Himalayas  is  clothed  with 
a  dense  grass  jungle,  among  which  species  of 
Saccharum  and  Andropogon  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  the  tallest,  but,  when  fiiU  grown, 
necessarily  too  coarse  to  serve  either  for  pas- 
ture or  for  hay ;  they  are,  therefore,  yearly  burnt 
down,  after  which  the  young  blade  springs  up, 
aflbrding  excellent  pasture  for  herds  of  cattle. 
As  we  ascend  the  mountains,  tropical  forms 
gradually  disappear,  and  those  of  temperate 
rejg;ions  take  their  place ;  while  at  certain  elevations,  where  the  cold  of 
winter  is  severe,  and  the  temperature  of  the  rainy  season  eauable  and 
moist,  at  the  same  time  moderately  hi^h,  we  find  many  species  or  grasses  of 
tropical  genera,  perfectly  at  home,  in  situations  which  are,  in  winter,  covered 
with  snow ;  but,  as  these  elevations  have  their  own  peculiar  species  belonging 
to  European  genera  which  are  able  to  withstand  the  winter's  cold,  there  is 
at  all  times  abundant  pasture  in  the  neighbourhood  of  most  of  the  Hima- 
layan villages,  and,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  the  sheep  and  cattle 
are  driven  to  different  ranges  and  elevations.  The  sward  upon  these  moun- 
tains is  exactly  like,  though  somewhat  more  luxuriant  than,  that  met  with  on 
the  mountains  of  Scotland  or  of  Wales ;  and  the  sheep  and  cattle  fed  on 
them  have  the  fineness  and  flavour  of  those  fed  on  grain  in  the  plains  of 
India.'*  (p.  423.) 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  India  may  have 
country  seats  resemoling  those  of  England  in  the  mountainous  regions ;  and, 
probably,  when  the  country  is  intersected  by  railways,  a  wealthy  citizen  of 
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Calcutta  may  have  a  suburban  garden  there,  and  a  summer  residence  in  Nepal, 
though  distant  above  1000  miles. 


Art.  III.  Icones  selectcB  Plantarum  quas  in  Prodromo  Systematis 
universalis^  ex  Herbariis  Parisienstous  praserlim  ex  Lessertiano 
descripsit  Aug.  Pyr.  DeCandoUe,  Baits  a  Benj.  DeLessert. 
Acaderaise  Scientiarum  Socio  honario,  &c.  Vol.  IV.  exhibens 
Compositas.  Figures  of  select  Plants  from  the  Herbariums  of 
Parisy  and  more  especially  that  of  Baron  DeLessert,  &c.  Fol., 
pp.  52,  100  plates.     Paris,  1889. 

This  is  the  fourdi  volume  of  an  elaborate  scientific  work,  prepared  at  the 
expense  of  a  wealthy  amateur,  and  presented  to  the  principal  botanists  and 
public  libraries  of  Kurope.  It  is  a  useful,  elegant,  and  certain  mode  of 
erecting  a  monument  to  one's  own  memory,  and  we  wish  we  could  see  it  be- 
come more  ftshionable  in  this  country.--  The  volumes  are  published  from 
time  to  time :  vol.  iii.  is  dated  1837,  and  contains  figures  of  plants  of  thirty- 
one  natural  orders  on  one  hundred  plates.  This  volume  also  contains  an 
index  of  names  and  synonymes  to  the  engravines  in  vols.  L  and  ii.,  each  of 
which  volumes  also  contains  a  hundred  plates.  The  engravings  in  vol.  iv.  are 
entirely  of  Comp6sit8e  ;  as  in  the  other  volumes,  they  are  in  number  one  hun- 
dred. The  descriptions  occupy  forty-four  pages ;  after  which  is  an  alpha- 
betical index  to  the  plates  in  m  the  four  volumes.  Throughout  the  whole 
work  the  engravings  are  most  beautifully  executed  in  outline,  and  the  de- 
scriptions concise  and  comprehensive.  In  every  point  of  view  the  work  is 
creditable  to  the  artists  and  the  press  of  France,  and  to  the  high  intellectual 
character  of  her  scientific  men. 


Art.  IV.    Instructions  in  Gardening,Jbr  Ladies.     By  Mrs.  Loudon. 
8v0y  pp.  406,  several  wood-cuts.    London,  1840. 

We  cannot  give  abetter  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  most  excellent  work  than 
by  quoting  the  introduction,  which,  in  every  point  of  view,  is  quite  charac- 
teristic of  the  authoress. 

**  When  I  married  Mr.  Loudon,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  any  person 
more  completely  ignorant  than  I  was,  of  every  thing  relating  to  plants  and  gar- 
dening; and,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  I  found  every  one  about  me  so  well 
acquamted  with  the  subject,  that  I  was  soon  heartily  ashamed  of  my  ignorance. 
My  husband,  of  coarse,  was  quite  as  anxious  to  teach  me  as  I  was  to  learn,  and 
it  IS  the  result  of  his  instructions  that  I  now  (after  ten  years*  experience  of 
their  efficacy)  wish  to  make  public,  for  the  benefit  of  others.  I  do  this, 
because  I  think  books  intended  for  professional  gardeners  are  seldom  suit- 
able to  the  wants  of  amateurs.  It  is  so  very  difficult  for  a  person  who  has 
been  acquainted  with  a  subject  all  his  life,  to  imagine  the  state  of  i^orance 
in  which  a  person  is  who  knows  nothing  of  it,  that  adepts  often  find  it  impos- 
sible to  communicate  the  knowledge  they  possess.  Thus,  though  it  may,  at 
first  sight,  appear  presumptuous  in  me  to  attempt  to  teach  an  art,  of  which, 
for  three  fourtns  of  my  life,  1  was  perfectly  ignorant,  it  is,  in  fact,  that  very 
circumstance  which  is  one  of  my  chief  qualifications  for  the  task.  Having 
been  a  full-grown  pupil  myself,  I  know  the  wants  of  others  in  a  similar  situ- 
ation ;  and,  having  never  been  satisfied  without  knowing  the  reason  for  every 
thing  I  was  told  to  do,  I  am  able  to  impart  these  reasons  to  others.  Thus, 
my  readers  will-  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  to  adapt  their  practice 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  tney  may  be  placed. 
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"  Such  are  the  nature  aud  purport  of  the  present  work ;  and  I  have  onl^  to 
add,  that  I  hare  spared  no  pains  to  render  it  as  perfect  as  I  could  make  it. 
The  engravinffs  have  been  made  here  from  drawings  of  specimens  previously 
prepared,  and  I  can,  therefore,  vouch  for  their  accuracy.  ^Bayswtttery  May 
28.  1840." 

The  work  is  written  in  a  style  at  once  correct,  clear,  and  adapted  to  the 
subject ;  for  we  must  do  its  authoress  the  justice  to  say,  that,  besides  having  a 
mind  capable  of  acquiring  whatever  kind  of  knowledge  she  thinks  fit  to 
attempt,  she  is  the  most  complete  mistress  of  English  grammar  that  we  know 
of.  That  she  is  equally  capable  of  writing  with  elegance  and  poetic  feeling, 
and  adapting  herself  to  infancy  as  well  as  to  mature  age^  we  have  only  to  refer 
to  Agnet  Merton^  and  her  other  works  for  children,  and  to  the  Mummy,  &c. 

That  the  book  which  has  given  rise  to  these  observations  will  be  of  singular 
use  to  the  ladies  of  this  country,  and  form  an  era  in  the  history  of  their 
happiness,  we  are  thoroughly  convinced.  *  To  derive  the  fullest  enjoyment 
from  a  love  of  flowers,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  something  towards 
their  culture  with  our  own  hands.  Labour  is  at  the  root  of  all  ei^joyment. 
The  fine  lady  who  has  a  nosegay  put  on  her  table  every  morning  by  her 
gardener,  has  not  a  tenth  of  the  enjo}inent  from  it  that  the  lady  has  who  has 
sown  the  seeds,  or  struck  the  cuttings,  and  watered  and  shifted,  or  trans* 
planted,  pruned,  and  tied  up,  or  p^g^  down  or  thinned  out,  the  plants,  and 
at  last  gathered  the  flowers  nerself.  But  we  would  have  ladies  of  lebure  do 
a  great  deal  more  than  this.  Let  them  hoe,  and  rake,  and  dif,  and  wheel  a 
barrow,  and  prune  and  nail  wall-trees,  handle  a  syringe,  and  work  one  of 
Read's  ^den  ensines.  By  these  and  similar  operations,  they  will  insure 
hodth,  without  which  there  can  neither  be  good  temper,  nor  any  kind  of 
enjoyment  whatever,  mental  or  corporal. 

The  grand  and  all-pervading  evil  among  ladies  of  independent  fortune  is 
ermm,  which,  everybodjr  knows,  is  brought  on  from  a  want  of  rational  and 
active  occu|Mfttion.  I^ow  the  pursuits  of  botany  and  gardeniqg  supply  an 
occupation  which  is  at  once  rational  and  active ;  and  they  supply  it,  not  only 
to  the  lady  who  has  merely  a  love  of  flowers  without  a  scientific  knowledge 
of  botany  or  a  taste  for  the  arts  of  design,  and  who  may,  therefore,  cultivate 
her  flowers,  and  perform  her  garden  operations,  without  a  greater  exertion  of 
mind  than  is  required  for  a  aardeners  labourer ;  but  to  Uie  scientific  lady, 
whose  botanical  knowledge,  Iwe  that  of  the  scientific  gardener,  may  enable  her 
to  raise  many  new  kinds  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  cuUnary  vegetables,  by  the 
different  processes  required  for  that  purpose  ;  and  to  the  lady  of  artistical  taste 
in  drawiiig,  painting,  and  sculpture,  who  may  direct  her  attention  to  landscape* 
gardening,  and,  more  especially,  to  the  designing  of  flower-gardens,  and  the 
introduction  in  them  ox  the  various  kinds  of  ornaments  of  which  they  are 
susceptible ;  a  subject  at  present  as  much  in  its  infancy  as  botany  was  before 
the  time  of  Liniueus. 

But,  say  some  of  our  readers,  "  What  I  the  Duchess  of wheeling  a 

barrow,  and  nailing  wall-trees  I "  —  Yes,  certainly,  if  she  has  nothing  else 
to  do,  that  will  be  an  occupation  equally  rational  and  active.  Why  not  a 
duchess,  as  well  as  a  plain  mistress  ?  Suppose  this  duchess  at  work  in  her 
garden,  and  that  you  are  not  aware  that  she  has  any  title.  Suppose  her 
dressed  in  the  simplest  manner  (as  were  the  Vicomte  d*£rmenonville's  wife 
and  daughters,  in  the  gardens  of  Ermenonville),  what  wonder  would  there  be 
then  ?  Ladies  of  rank  are  as  much  subject  to  enntd^  as  ladies  without  rank  ; 
and  every  lady,  as  well  as  every  gentleman,  has  a  portion  of  the  day  that  she 
can  call  her  own,  when  she  may  indulge  in  what  she  likes.  If  she  has 
not,  her  life  is  not  worth  keeping.  Did  not  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  notwith- 
standing his  being  prime  minister  at  a  period  the  most  important  that  ever 

*  One  cause  of  conviction  is,  the  great  demand  for  the  work,  of  which 
1350  were  sold  on  the  day  of  publication. 
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occurred  in  the  annafs  of  this  country,  find  time,  not  only  to  lay  out  his  own 
grounds,  but  to  assist  Lord  Littleton  in  laying  out  Hagley?  We  insist 
upon  it,  therefore,  that  what  we  propose  is  just  as  suitable  and  necessary  for 
ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  as  it  is  for  those  without  rank ;  provided  they 
are  equally  without  rational  and  active  occupation  of  some  other  kind. 


Art.  V.  The  Eastern  Arboretum^  or  Rural  Register  of  all  the  re* 
markable  Treesy  Seats,  Gardens,  Sfd  in  the  Counti/ of  Norfolk,  By 
James  Grigor.    Illustrated  by  drawings  of  trees,  etched  on  cop- 

5er  by  H.  Ninham.      No.  h     8vo,  pp.  24f,  3   plates.    London, 
une,  1840.     Is. 

Wb  have  great  pleasure  in  noticing  this  publication ;  partly  from  our  regard 
for  the  author,  and  partly  from  the  genuine  love  which  he  exhibits  for  a  sub- 
ject to  which  we  ourselves  are  so  much  attached.  To  give  our  readers  an 
idea  of  what  this  work  is  intended  to  be,  we  shall  begin  by  quoting  from  the 
introduction  : 

*'  The  Eastern  Arboretum  refers  not  to  the  vegetable  wonders  of  the  Ori- 
ental part  of  our  globe,  but  to  a  district  of  our  own  peaceful  and  happy 
England.  This  district  has  long  been  in  the  advance  of  all  others  in  tne 
pursuits  of  agriculture,  and  we  are  anxious  to  see  it  excel  in  the  kindred  sci- 
ences of  arboriculture  and  gardening.  In  some  parts,  indeed,  as  the  subse- 
quent pages  of  this  work  will  show,  it  mav  be  said  alreadv  to  excel  even  in 
those  respects ;  but,  generally  speaking,  tne  country  in  this  quarter  is  still 
susceptible  of  improvement. 

**  There  is  no  county  in  Eneland  possessed  of  a  greater  variety  of  soils 
than  Norfolk :  it  abounds  in  all  descriptions,  from  the  lightest  sand  to  the 
stifTest  clay,  so  that  any  thing  that  lives  in  our  climate  wiu  find  a  soil  here 
congenial  to  its  nature.  Its  capabilities  in  this  respect  are  immense.  Our 
elevated  waste  lands  are  adapted  to  the  pine  and  fir  tribes  ;  our  deep  loams, 
such  as  abound  in  the  margin  of  the  fen  countrv  about  Upwell,  Wisbech,  and 
no  doubt  in  many  other  districts,  are  capable  of  producing  gigantic  specimens 
of  our  timber  trees ;  and  the  fens  themselves  are  full  of  the  sort  of  soil  that 
our  American  plants  delight  to  grow  in.  What  would  be  thought  of  hedges 
of  the  Rhododendron  ponHcum  growing  around  our  fen  dwellings  about  twenty 
feet  hiffh  and  in  full  flower  ?  Such  a  thing  would  be  thought  wonderful  and  very 
beautiful,  no  doubt ;  yet  the  -wonder  is  that  we  do  not  see  it  every  day  of  our 
lives,  for  it  is  as  natural  for  this  tree  to  flourish  in  such  soil  as  it  is  for  the  white 
globe  turnip  to  grow  on  our  well-tilled  farms.  Our  moist  land,  again,  as 
almost  every  one  knows,  is  suited  to  display  the  beauties  of  the  poplar  and 
willow  tribes  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  resreted  that  some  of  our  brooks  and 
rivers  are  suffered  to  glide  over  our  valleys  unattended  by  such  delightful 
ornaments  as  those  trees  invariably  form  in  such  situations. 

"  But  the  rich  and  varied  resources  of  our  soil  will  avail  us  little,  if  the 
principle  of  adaptation  be  overlooked.  Our  trees  must  be  planted  in  soils 
and  situations  adapted  to  their  nature,  else  our  labour  will  be  comparatively 
profitless.  This  perfect  arrangement  is  every  where  observable  in  the  economy 
of  v^etation,  as  seen  in  nature.  In  the  more  striking  outlines  of  this  beauti- 
ful distribution,  even  the  inexperienced  are  able  to  trace  the  situations  and 
soils  which  certain  vegetables  delight  to  grow  in.  The  willow  and  the  alder, 
for  instance,  are  naturally  associated  with  rivers  and  swamps ;  and  it  is  in 
such  situations  only  where  they  are  to  be  "seen  in  all  the  exuberance  of  their 
nature.  An  aloe,  on  the  other  hand,  is  furnished  with  thick  fleshy  leaves 
which  imbibe  moisture  freely  and  expend  it  sparingly,  and  we  find  it  flourishing 
in  a  sandy  desert  and  under  a  burning  sun,  where  it  rains  only  at  long  in- 
tervals, and  where  the  heavens  are  seldom  darkened.  In  some  countries,  the 
geographical  range  of  temperature,  for  almost  all  sorts  of  trees,  is  confined 
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within  th^  compass  of  a  few  miles,  so  that  the  whole  scale  of  the  vegetable 
creation  may  be  traversed  in  the  course  of  a  day.  In  Vera  Cruz,  a  province 
of  Mexico,  situated  under  a  tropical  sun,  this  fact  is  most  strikingly  and 
beautifully  illustrated.  At  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  near  to  the  sea-side, 
the  most  suffocating  heat  prevails,  and  vegetation  proceeds  as  if  in  a  hot-bed. 
In  ascending  the  mountains,  tiers  of  vegetables  rise  above  one  another  in 
admirable  order.  Nature  becoming  gradually  less  luxuriant  and  the  flowers 
less  coloured,  till,  passing  through  the  zones  of  liquidambar,  banana,  Mexican 
oaks,  &c.,  pine  trees  only  are  to  be  found,  and  these  amid  everlasting  snows. 
In  our  own  countrv,  we  find  the  pine  tree  preferring  the  loftiest  mountains  of 
our  land,  to  which  it  is  indigenous ;  and  one  of  them,  indeed,  P.  maritima^ 
unlike  the  most  of  ligneous  plants,  courts  the  seapshore  and  withstands  its 
blasts.  The  beech,  again,  rises  in  chalky  and  stony  grounds,  and  flourishes 
where  other  trees  will  not  grow ;  we  have  seen  it  in  great  beauty  and  per- 
fection even  on  the  debris  of  rocks  of  a  siliceous  character.  Such  is  the 
adaptation  of  Nature. 

**  At  the  same  time,  it  is  experienced  by  almost  every  one,  that,  if  any  deeree 
of  care  be  taken  in  planting  tnem,  the  most  of  trees,  though  huddled  together, 
as  they  often  are,  without  reference  to  the  soils  and  situations  best  suited  to 
the  various  species,  will,  for  a  few  years,  maintain  a  tolerably  healthy  appear- 
ance, more  especially  if  planted  in  a  sheltered  situation  ;  but  afterwards  thev 
soon  begin  to  fall  away  :  the  larch  becomes  black  and  unsightly,  putting  forth 
a  profusion  of  fruit  or  cones,  —  a  never-failing  sign  of  its  unhealthy  state ; 
the  spruce  fir  loses  its  under  branches  ;  the  ash  and  elm  cover  themselves 
with  moss ;  and,  in  fact,  every  species,  except  that  to  which  the  soil  and  situ- 
ation are  adapted,  betrays  some  sign  of  its  being  misplaced.  In  this  work, 
therefore,  it  shall  be  our  object  to  point  out,  so  far  as  our  experience  and 
observation  suggest,  the  proper  soils  and  exposures  for  trees  generally  grown 
in  England,  as  we  are  convinced  that  a  knowledge  leading  to  their  proper 
distribution  will  induce  many  proprietors  to  plant  tracts  of  country  which 
have  been  hitherto  considered  unfit  for  forests,  and  be  the  means  of  heighten* 
Ing  the  beauty  of  plantations  and  pleasure-grounds  already  in  existence. 

*'  We  have  no  desire  to  sp^eik  disparagingly  of  the  numerous  works  already 
published  on  the  subject  of  trees.  The  most  of  them,  so  far  as  we  know,  con« 
tain  many  useful  hints  on  the  work  of  planting,  pruning,  &c. ;  but  is  it  not 
notorious  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  those  authors  treat  the  subject  in 
a  dull,  uninteresting  manner,  as  if  a  tree  were  the  most  uninviting  thing  in 
existence,  and  as  if  its  beautiful  fabric,  root  and  branch,  were  to  be  valued 
onlv  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  flooring,  or  the  number  of  chairs  and 
tables  it  would  produce  ?  We  confess  that  such  information  is  highly  neces- 
sary to  be  known,  and  any  arboricultural  treatise  would  be  imperfect  without 
it ;  but  to  make  those  dry  statistics  the  sole  theme  in  a  work  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  diseusting,  and  accounts  perhaps  for  books  of  this  sort  being  so  much 
banished  from  our  polite  reading.  They  seem  to  have  forgot  that  there  is 
poetry  in  trees,  —  that  they  bear  much  of'^the  history  of  our  country,  and  that 
they  are  loved  and  venerated  by  some  men  as  reminiscences  of  the  past." 

After  referring  to  the  Arboretum  Britannicwn  in  terms  gratifying  to  our 
feelings,  the  author  says :  — 

"  As  to  our  own  humble  pretensions  on  the  subject,  we  must  allow  the  pre* 
sent  work  to  speak  for  us.  Out  of  love  to  the  ^science,  we  have  devoted  an 
apprenticeship  of  about  twenty  years  to  practical  botanical  pursuits,  so  that 
we  are  without  excuse  if  we  should  not  throughout  be  guided  by  generally 
ascertained  facts. 

"  It  is  our  intention,  then,  to  notice  all  the  trees  of  Norfolk  that  are 
interesting  on  account  of  their  age,  size,  rarity,  historical  association,  or  in 
any  other  respect ;  and,  in  order  to  make  it  complete  as  a  book  of  reference, 
we  shall  annex  directions  as  to  sowing,  transplanting,  pruning,  and  felliag  all 
our  English  timber  trees ;  the  whole  forming  a  popular  dictionary  of  every 
thing  relating  to  this  interesting  department  of  Natural  History. 
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In  order  to  break  the  monotony  of  a  condnued  treatise  on  the  same  clam 
of  subjects,  the  reader  will  be  occasionally  relieved  by  general  descriptions  of 
such  gentlemen's  seats  as  are  considered  worthy  of  particular  notice ;  and  as 
it  would  be  inconvenient  and  incompatible  to  treat  of  trees  at  length  under 
the  head  of  Seats,  and  vice  versd^  a  portion  of  each  number  will  be  devoted  to 
the  respective  subjects." 

The  body  of  the  work  now  commences  with  a  chapter  on  '*  Trees  in  Gene- 
ral ;*'  and  next  follows  one  on  the  **  Trees  of  the  City"  [of  Norwich],  which 
is  followed  by  an  article  headed,  **  Proposed  Public  Ganien  in  the  City  of 
Norwich."  **  That  the  capital  of  Norfolk  should  have  been  so  long  without 
a  public  garden,  cannot  be  attributed,"  Mr.  Grigor  informs  us,  "  to  a  want  of 
taste  for  flowers  among  its  inhabitants ;  for  so  predominant  is  this  taste,  that 
Norwich  is  emphatically  termed  the  '  City  of  Gardens,'  or  the  '  City  in  an 
Orchard  ;'  **  this  &ct,"  he  adds,  **  gives  the  stu'er  promise  that  the  project 
will  meet  with  success ;  for  it  would  be  almost  hopeless  to  expect  that  a 
community  not  fond  of  those  pursuits  would  see  any  merit  in  an  institution 
devoted  to  them."  After  various  arguments  in  favour  of  establishing  a  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  the  author  makes  the  following  observations^  which  we  quote 
as  being  applicable  in  the  case  of  towns  generally  :'^- 

'*  But,  apart  from  a  botanic  garden  being  a  scene  of  beauty  and  attraction 
in  itself,  it  would  stimulate  all  our  amateurs  in  the  dty  to  procure  those  orna- 
mental trees  and  flowers  hitherto  unknown,  or  not  generally  cultivated  in  this 
quarter,  so  that  all  our  gardens  around  would  take  their  tone  from  this  central 
emporium  of  taste.  It  is  especially  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  attention  is 
given  in  this  quarter  to  the  introduction  of  the  finer  kinds  of  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs.  Horticulture  and  Floriculture  have  their  societies,  and  are  flourish- 
ing; but  any  effort  to  introduce  new  or  rare  trees— those  magnificent  and 
enduring  ornaments  of  nature  —  has  not  yet  been  made.  Around  Norwich 
there  are  consequently  but  few  novelties  to  interest  the  botanical  cultivator. 

'*  Of  the  beautiful  and  numerous  species  of  the  genus  CraUBgut,  there  are 
onlv  three  generally  met  with  —  C.  punctata,  C.  Cnu-^al&,  and  C.  Oxyacantha 
with  its  varieties.  Of  the  like  numerous  and  not  leu  beautiful  genus  of  the 
JEsculus  or  Patfia,  there  is  only  the  common  JB,  Hippoeattaman  ;  and,  indeed, 
so  general  is  this  want  of  novelty,  that  one  cannot  but  wonder  how  so  few  of 
those  fine  trees,  which  have  been  so  long  in  cultivation,  have  found  their  way 
into  our  gardens.  A  botanical  collection,  open  to  the  citizens,  would  remedy 
this  ;  for  to  see  trees  is  fiir  more  pemnsive  and  eatisfiwtofy  than  a  picture  or 
description  of  them,  however  elidx>rate.  No  one  scarcely  can  walk  through 
the  eardens  of  Chiswick,  Hackney,  Chatsworth,  or  any  old  arboretum,  without 
resolving  to  add  to  his  collection  such  trees  as  he  cfoes  not  already  possess  ; 
and  it  is  unquestionable,  that,  if  such  a  stimulus  were  commenced  here,  it 
would  soon  have  the  eflRsct  of  enriching  and  beautifying  our  country." 

Mr.  Grigor  next  shows  that  such  a  garden  '*  would  enable  us  to  distinguish 
botanically  what  trees  are  best  worthy  of  cultivation  for  the  sake  of  their 
umber;"  and  here  he  quotes  fix>m  the  Quarterfy  Review,  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
story  of  a  bad  kind  of  oak  beine  introduced  from  the  German  forests,  and 
propagated  extensively  in  Hampshire  and  Norfolk,  which  is  known  to  be,  like 
the  same  author's  story  of  a  kind  of  Scotch  fir  imported  firom  Canada,  without 
foundation  in  fact.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  wood  of  Q.  pedunculiita  is 
generally  considered  preferable  to  that  of  Q.  sesiliflora  as  ship-Umber,  which  is 
the  point  Mr.  Grigor  seeks  to  establish.  (See  Arb,  Brit,,  p.  1786.  and  8171.) 

Tne  author  concludes  with  expressing  a  hope  in  which  we  sincerelv  concur, 
**  that  the  time  is  not  verv  distant  when  every  town  and  village  shall  have  its 
library,  scientific  institution,  museum,  and  public  pleasure-garden,  as  was 

{)ropo8ed  in  a  bill  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Buckingham ; 
or  we  believe  that  if  ever  mankind  are  to  be  better  than  the}*  are,  it  will 
be  through  the  establishment  of  the  different  branches  of  Natural  History 
throughout  the  country." 

We  cordially  recommend  BIr.  Grigor's  work  to  all  our  readers,  but  more 
especially  to  those  resident  in  the  eastern  counties. 
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Art.  VL  History  and  Guide  for  dratoing  the  Acanthus,  and  every 
other  Description  of  Ornamental  Foliage^  by  Rule  ;  xnhereby  such 
Principles  and  Plans  are  Jbrmed  that  any  Student  may  become 
his  own  Designer 9  for  whatever  Purpose  he  may  require.  TTie  whole 
planned,  designed,  engraved,  and  printed  by  J*  Page,  Ornamental 
DraAsman,  Atlas  Press,  Horseferry  Road,  Westminster.  Parts  I. 
and  II.    pp.  481^  6  wood-cuts.    9^.  each. 

We  most  strongly  recommend  the  young  gardener  who  is  anxious  to  be 
able  to  draw  by  the  eye,  without  rule  and  compass,  to  procure  these  little 
works,  and  copy  the  figures  in  them  with  pencil,  or  with  a  steel  pen  and 
ink.  If  a  gardener  could  only  foresee  the  immense  advantiu^  that  it  would 
be  to  him  to  be  able  to  sketch  freely,  and  thus  communicate  his  ideas  quickly 
and  intelligibly  on  the  spot,  he  would  labour  mornings  and  evenings,  for  months, 
nay,  for  years,  if  necessary,  to  acquire  so  valuable  a  talent.  Every  gardener 
can  draw  plans  by  the  help  of  a  rule  and  square ;  but  he  that  has  cultivated 
the  power  of  sketoiing  objects  at  sight  has  elevated  himself  to  a  higher  region  ; 
and  if  to  this  faculty  is  joined  a  knowled^  of  grammar  and  style,  elegant 
penmanship,  and  sood  manners,  he  has  acquired  sul  the  essentials  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  he  will  be  respected  by  his  employers  accordingly.  There  are 
many  things  (for  example,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  horticulture  or 
agriculture)  which  may  be  attained  after  the  middle  age ;  but  those  which  we 
have  mentioned,  if  not  acquired  in  youth,  cannot  in  general  be  acquired  at  all. 
The  time  is  fast  approachmg  when  every  first-rate  head  gardener  will  require 
to  be  a  good  landscape-gardener,  and  the  being  able  to  design  a  flower- 
garden  in  different  styles  will  be  considered  as  necessary  for  such  persons  as  to 
design  a  cucumber  frame  or  a  mushroom  shed  now  is.  All  that  is  wanting 
to  bring  thinjgs  to  this  state  is,  that  the  rising  eeneration,  who  are  all  b^ 
coming  scientific  botanists  and  horticulturists  (thanks  to  Dr.  Lindley  more  than 
to  any  other  man  living),  shall  be  grown  up.  And  why  should  those  who 
are  capable,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  examinations  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  of  acquinng  a  high  degree  of  scientific  botanical  knowledge, 
while  working  all  the  day  in  the  open  garden,  and  only  studying  in  the  even- 
ings, not  be  able  under  the  same  circumstances  to  acquire  the  art  of  sketching 
to  a  hieh  degree  of  perfection,  and  a  cultivated  taste  in  forms,  lines,  and 
colours?  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not,  except  this,  that  hard 
work  with  ^den  tools  must  greatly  injure  the  hand  for  sketching ;  and  this, 
we  trust,  will  be  borne  in  mind  by  gardeners  who  take  apprentices,  and  by  all 
who  employ  young  men  who  are  anxious  to  improve  themselves. 


Art.  VII.     Ricautis  Rustic  Architecture.     Parts  I.  and  II.     Oblong 
4to,  147  plates.    London.     6s.  each  Part. 

In  the  introduction,  the  author  informs  us  that  he  is  '*  quite  conscious  of 
adding  but  little  to  what  has  already  been  advanced  on  the  subject  of  rural 
cottages,  &c. ;  but  he  adds,  '*  if  that  little  be  clothed  in  a  somewhat  novel 
form,**  he  hopes  to  escape  criticism. 

'*  The  designs  herein  aelineated  exhibit  no  ornament  (excepting  the  chimney 
shafts)  but  such  as  can  easily  be  procured  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  wood- 
man's axe."  From  this  announcement  the  reader  will  understand  that  all  the 
woodwork  of  these  cottages  is  quite  of  a  rustic  character ;  in  short,  even  the 
mullions  to  the  windows  and  the  labels  over  them,  as  well  as  the  architraves 
to  the  doors,  both  inside  and  out,  are  of  unbarked  pol«i. 

Part  L  contains  a  design  for  a  peasant's  cottage,  including  plans,  eleva- 
tions, two  sections,  a  perspective  view,  plans  and  elevations  of  the  chimney 
shafts  to  a  scale  of  \  in.  to  1ft.;  plans  and  elevations  of  windows  to  a  larger 
scale,  and  a  rustic  cnair  and  table  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  1  ft. 
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Part  II.  contains  a  design  for  a  forester's  cottage^  including  plan  of  the 
basement  and  ground  floor;  elevation  of  the  entrance  and  garden  fronts; 
transverse  and  longitudinal  sections ;  perspective  view  ;  plan  of  bay  window, 
^in.  to  I  ft.;  elevation  of  ditto,  ditto;  and  plans  and  elevations  of  chimney 
shafts. 

Our  readers  are  now  put  in  possession  of  the  contents  of  these  two  parts, 
and  the  author  informs  us  that  each  part  may  be  forwarded  by  post,  and  on 
being  requested  to  do  so,  he  will  be  happy  to  comply  pre-paid.  Mr.  Ricauti*s 
address  is  No.  47.  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloorasbury  Square,  London. 

A  cheaper  way  for  a  gentleman  in  the  country  to  get  a  design  for  an  or- 
namental cottaee  can  hardly  be  devised ;  and  the  working  pLuis  are  all  on 
such  a  large  scale,  that  the  building  may  be  executed  under  the  direction  of 
any  country  carpenter.  We  theretore  recommend  a  trial  of  one  number  of 
the  work  at  least. 

With  respect  to  the  taste  of  this  novel  feature  of  forming  the  mullions, 
labels,  architraves,  and  facings  to  stone  or  brick  walls,  of  unbarked  trees,  we 
cannot  approve  of  it,  on  account  of  the  incongruity  of  the  materials.  In 
general,  tne  ornamental  parts  of  a  building  are  not  only  designed  in  more 
elaborate  forms  than  the  plain  parts,  but  they  are  executed  in  a  somewhat 
better  material,  or  at  all  events  in  one  not  worse.  Thus  brick  buildings  have, 
for  the  most  part,  stone  labels  and  mullions,  and  for  a  eood  reason  :  in  the 
case  of  the  mullions,  there  is  the  lintel  to  support,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
label,  the  rain  to  throw  off.  Now  the  Action  of  the  rain  would  soon  rot  both 
the  rustic  muUion  and  the  rustic  label,  and  while  the  walls  would  look  bare 
and  prematurely  going  to  decay,  the  lintels  of  the  windows  would  be  falling 
in.  We  are  qmte  aware  from  the  plans  that  there  are  stone  mullions  behind 
the  rustic  ones,  but  in  criticising  an  object  which  addresses  itself  chiefly  to 
the  eye,  we  must  examine  it,  not  as  we  Know  it  to  be,  but  as  it  seems  to  be. 
The  difficulty,  perhaps,  mi^ht  be  got  over,  by  covering  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
terior walls  witn  wood  haying  the  bark  on  ;  at  all  events,  the  novelty  of  this 
decoration  and  its  rustic  appearance  will  recommend  it  to  many  persons,  and 
nothing  can  be  better  than  for  those  that  have  time  and  money  to  try  every 
thing.  The  only  certain  thing  that  every  man  attains  in  this  world  is  experi- 
ence. We  make  these  remarks  with  great  regard  for  the  author,  whom  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  personally  knowing,  and  consider  to  be  a  beautiful 
architectural  draughtsman,  and  a  very  amiable  person. 


Art.  VIII.     Illustrations  of  Indian  Architecture,     By   M.  Kittoe. 
Calcutta.  Parts  L  to  VIII.   Oblong  4to.   London,  Allen.   \2s.  each. 

This  work  diflers  from  Ram  Raz  on  Indian  architecture,  in  consisting  of  a 
series  of  examples  with  their  details,  while  the  other  endeavours  to  lay  down 
the  rules  and  proportions  of  the  parts  common  to  all  buildings  whatever  in 
the  Indian  st^le.  In  short,  the  work  of  Ram  Raz  may  be  called  the  five 
orders  of  Indian  architecture,  and  that  of  M.  Kittoe  its  Vitruvius  Britannicus. 
The  publication  will  be  useful  to  architects,  by  furnishing  them  with  data  for 
buildings  designed  in  the  Indian  manner,  and  to  gardeners,  by  the  hints  which 
it  gives  for  laying  out  flower-gardens  to  accompany  such  buildings.  As  it 
must  be  interesting  in  India  K>r  an  Englishman  to  build  and  lay  out  his 
garden  in  some  of  the  manners  common  in  his  native  country,  so  we  think 
must  it  be  to  an  Englishman  who  has  made  his  fortune  in  India,  to  exhibit 
the  style  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  so  much  indebted,  in  the  scene  of  his 
retirement.  Independently  of  this,  the  Indian  stvie,  if  occasionally  adopted 
even  by  those  who  have  never  been  in  India,  would  prove  a  source  of  novelty; 
differing  from  the  novelty  produced  by  the  revival  of  our  ancient  styles,  in 
being,  as  Addison  long  ago  expressed  it, "  strange  as  well  as  new."   The  style^ 
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we  think,  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  street  architecture ;  and  hence  the 
dealers  in  Indian  articles  are  called  upon  to  adopt  it  in  their  shop  and  house 
fronts.  The  kind  of  European  arcnitecture  which  comes  nearest  that  of 
India  is  the  Gothic ;  but  the  latter  is  inferior  to  the  former  in  what  may  be 
called  constructive  decoration ;  that  is»  in  ornaments  which  consist  of  lines 
and  forms  arising  out  of  the  arches  to  the  openings,  the  bases  and  capitals  of 
the  columns,  the  cornices,  the  roofs,  and  all  the  different  kinds  of  buttresses, 
towers,  domes,  pinnacles,  and  finials.  With  regard  to  Indian  flower-gardens, 
the  work  before  us  contains  six  ideas  for  cimital  designs.  These  ideas  are 
taken  from  the  panels  of  parapets,  as,  in  the  Elizabethan  and  Moorish  styles, 
they  are  taken  from  the  compartments  of  ceilines.  Architecture  is  one  of 
those  arts,  the  study  of  which,  next  to  painting  and  sculpture,  has  the  greatest 
tendency  to  call  forth  and  improve  the  feeling  or  ^ultv  of  taste ;  and  we  are 
therefore  particularly  anxious  that  some  attention  should  be  paid  to  it  by 
gardeners,  and  especially  by  such  of  them  as  have  any  pretensions  to  skill  in 
laying  out  grounds.  We  wish  that  we  could  see  published  a  collection  of 
specimens  calculated  to  show  the  general  effect  and  the  details  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal styles  of  architecture  that  have  been  adopted  in  the  world,  and  carried 
to  any  decree  of  perfection ;  distinguishing  in  each  the  military,  ecclesiastic, 
urban,  and  villa  stales  ;  and  in  styles  that  have  been  long  cultivated,  such  as 
the  Gothic,  the  different  eras.  Such  a  work  at  a  moderate  price,  at  the 
present  time,  would  do  more  towards  improving  the  public  taste  than  almost 
any  other  that  could  be  produced. 

Contents,  Vignette,  a  mausoleum  in  the  suburbs  of  Benares,  of  the  date 
of  Shah  Jehan. — The  remains  of  the  Palaee  of  Forty  Pillars,  of  the  style  of 
architecture  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Ackber.  This  building  is  of  stone, 
brick,  and  plaster,  with  the  dome  covered  with  enamelled  tiles  of  various 
colours ;  a  good  hint  for  covering  domes  in  this  countr}',  where  cement  is  used 
€»  a  substitute  for  lead. — Ruin  of  a  Mahomedan  mosque  in  the  citadel  of 
Jounpur.  Its  ornaments  and  details  are  highly  sculptured,  and  there  is  a  de- 
tached pillar  in  the  foreground  of  a  highly  ornamental  character,  admirably 
adapted  for  an  object  in  a  pleasure-ground  where  the  style  of  the  house  was 
Hindoo.— Ruined  mausoleum  on  the  high  road  to  Lucknow,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Barahdurri,  implying  a  palace  or  place  of  pleasure.  Why  such 
a  building  comes  to  be  used  as  a  mausoleum  is  stated  in  the  following 
extract.  '*  It  was  a  custom  with  the  Mahomedan  princes  and  persons  of  rank 
and  wealth,  to  lay  out  superb  gardens,  which  were  usually  surrounded  with 
high  parapeted  walls  and  turrets,  with  a  grand  entrance  thereto  on  one  of 
the  faces ;  and  in  the  centre  of  such  enclosures  they  used  to  construct  an 
edifice,  more  or  less  magnificent,  according  to  their  tastes  and  resources, 
which  during  their  lifetime  were  used  as  barahdurris,  or  places  of  pleasure ;  and 
at  their  death  they  were  buried  therein,  the  building  then  becoming  converted 
into  their  mausoleum  and  that  of  their  families,  the  gardens  were  no  longer 
resorted  to  as  places  of  pleasure,  but  were  assigned  to  one  or  more  cadims  or 
priests,  who  maintained  themselves  and  the  tombs  chiefly  by  the  sale  of  the 
liruits  and  other  produce  of  the  gardens  ;  for  larger  buildings,  however,  grants 
of  land  were  made  in  excess  to  the  foregoing,  the  revenue  of  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  applied  to  such  purposes :  this  custom  is  still  prevalent,  and 
such,  therefore,  is  the  origin  of  the  term  '  barahdurri,'  or  palace,  being  applied 
to  monumental  structures."  —  Gate  and  citadel  of  Ferdf  Shah,  near  the 
modem  city  of  Delhi,  built  by  the  Mosul  Emperor  Shah  Jehan.  A  good  hint 
for  an  entrance-lodge  to  a  villa  in  me  Indian  style.  —  The  mosque  Jamai 
Musjid.  **  The  most  striking  feature  in  this  wonderful  edifice  is  the  immense 
arch  in  the  centre  of  the  facade;  it  is  near  100  fl.  to  its  apex,  consists  of  a 
series  of  arches  one  within  the  other,  receding  like  a  stair."  The  details  of 
this  buildine  and  some  low  buildings  which  surround  it,  afford  excellent  hints 
for  composing  a  Hindoo  village  adapted  to  the  climate  of  England.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  next  subject. — Sarai  and  bridge,  near  the  town  of 
Musanuggur. — Old  Sarai  at  Himmutnuggur,  near  the  city  of  Agra  and  the 
Secundra. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art,  I.     General  Notices* 

New  or  concentrated  Manures.  —  The  remarks  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
W.  Herbert  are  excellent.  I  tried  some  experiments  last  year  on  the  effects 
produced  by  different  composts  on  the  vine  cultivated  in  pots.  I  took  eight 
black  Hamburg  vines,  and  after  shaking  the  mould  they  had  previously  grown  in 
completely  from  the  balls,  I  planted  two  in  eacii  of  the  composts  below.  There 
was  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  size  or  strength  of  the  vines  before  plant* 
ing.  The  first  two  were  planted  in  equal  parts  of  loam  and  perfectly  d^ 
composed  stable  dung ;  the  second  in  equal  parts  of  loam  and  bone  dost ; 
the  third,  in  two  thirds  by  weight  of  loam  and  one  third  of  dressings  from  the 
clothiers,  called  here  flocks  ;  and  the  fourth  were  planted  in  50  parts  of  loam, 
as  above,  and  wood  ashes  20  parts,  lime  10  parts,  soot  10  parts,  and  salt 
10  parts.  Their  rate  of  growth  was,  1st,  those  in  loam  ana  dung,  which 
beat  considerably  any  of  the  others  in  size  of  leaf,  strength  of  stem,  and  ra- 
pidity of  growth ;  2dly,  those  in  No.  3.  compost,  viz.  loam  and  flocks ; 
3dly,  those  in  loam  and  bone  dust ;  and  lastly,  those  in  loam,  wood  ashes, 
soot,  &c.  The  latter  grew  very  badly,  and  made  scarcely  any  root,  though 
under  exactly  the  same  management.  I  regret  I  did  not  put  any  in  pure 
loam,  to  see  whether  there  is  any  actual  benefit  to  be  derived  from  using 
muriates  and  carbonates.  Flocks  are  certainly  a  powerful  manure,  and,  ind^ 
pendently  of  keeping  the  earth  porous  and  open,  they  retain  their  fertilising 
properties  a  long  time.  Perhaps  some  of  your  valuaJl>le  correspondents  have 
carried  this  subject  farther  than  I  have  done,  or  can  throw  additional  light  on 
it.  I  will  resume  the  experiments  on  a  larger  scale  directW,  and  acquaint 
you  with  the  results  next  spring.  —  John  Spencer.  Bowood  Gardem^  June  4. 
1840. 

Preservation  of  Wood,  —  At  a  recent  sitting  of  the  Academy,  M«  Boucherie 
presented  a  memoir  **  On  the  Preservation  of  Timber,  by  a  Method  peculiar 
to  himself."  That  method  consists  in  introducing  pyrolignite  of  iron  by  ab- 
sorption into  the  tissue  of  the  wood,  immediately  alter  the  &11  of  the  tree,  or 
even  while  it  is  yet  standing.  This  simple  operation  is  said  to  be  remark- 
ably efficacious :  1st,  in  protecting  the  tree  against  rot,  dry  or  humid ; 
2dly,  in  increasing  its  hardiness ;  3<Uy,  in  developing  and  preserving  its  flexi- 
bility and  elasticity;  4thly,  in  preventing  the  cracks  which  result  from 
variations  of  the  atmosphere  when  brought  into  use ;  5thly,  in  reducing  its 
inflammable  and  combustible  characters  ;  and  6thly,  in  giving  it  colours  and 
odours  at  once  varied  and  endurine.  M.  Boucherie  laid  before  the  Academy 
several  specimens  prepared  by  this  method,  the  examination  of  which  was 
referred  to  a  committee.  (AtkeTumim,  May  16.  1840.) 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  this  process  is,  the  impregnation  of  the  tree 
with  the  preserving  substance  while  it  is  yet  in  a  growing  state.  From  the 
Report  in  Le  Temps  of  May  7.,  which  a  correspondent  has  kindly  sent  us, 
it  appears  that  the  liquid  is  absorbed  by  the  vital  action  of  the  tree  while  yet 
p'owing,  or  when  newl^  cut  down.  Whether  any  thing  fit  to  be  introduced 
into  general  practice  will  be  the  result  of  these  ingenious  experiments,  it  is  at 
present  difficult  19  say.  —  Cond. 


Art.  II.     Foreign  Notices. 
MADEIRA. 


FUNCHAL,  March  15.  1840. — ^I  am  glad  to  find  by  your  letter  of  the  2 1st  of 
January,  that  the  account  of  my  tea  pumtation  in  the  mountains  of  Uiis  island 
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(see  p,  113.)  proyed  acceptable  to  you  ;  and  I  have  requested  your ;  fnend 
Dr.  Lippold  to  see  a  plant  of  the  Ceylon  cinnamon  in  my  garden  in  town, 
with  a  rail  crop  of  hemes  or  acorns^  which  promises  equal  future  advantages 
to  this  island,  through  its  cultivation  in  the  low  lands,  as  the  tea  does  in  the 
mountains,  and  Dr.  Lippold  has  taken  a  small  branch  with  berries  on  it  to 
forward  it  to  you. 

I  have  had  this  plant  about  eleven  years,  but  all  my  endeavours'  to  propa- 
^te  it  by  layers  or  cuttings  proved  abortive,  and  though  it  often  gave  flowers. 
It  never  perfected  its  seed  nil  last  year,  fh>m  which  I  succeed^  in  rearing 
fourteen  j^oung  plants ;  and  from  the  beautiful  condition  of  the  plant  and 
berries  this  year,  I  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  none  of  them  will  &il  to 
germinate,  so  that  I  have  now  little  doubt  that  I  shall  succeed  in  forming  a 
plantation  of  this  valuable  spice  in  this  island. 

I  feel  much  obliged  for  your  information  and  suggestions  regarding  the 
manipulation  of  tea,  and  they  entirely  quadrate  with  my  own  ideas  on  the 
subject.  The  whole  theory  of  prepanng  the  leaves  for  tea  is  merely  to  de- 
stroy the  herbaceous  taste;  and  the  leaves  are  perfect,  when,  like  hay,  they 
emit  an  agreeable  odour  ;  but  I  confess  that  to  roll  them  up  for  package,  in 
the  way  they  are  sent  from  China,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish  it, 
is  so  tedious  and  expensive,  that  I  despair  of  ever  getting  a  profitable  return 
from  my  plantation  through  that  means  ;  but  I  cannot  fail  to  agree  with  you, 
or  resist  the  conclusion  m>m  the  many  experiments  which  I  have  made,  that 
much  useless  labour  is  spent  in  the  manipulation  of  tea,  especially  in  rolling 
up  the  large  green  tea  leaves,  which,  on  examination,  show  that  each  leaf  is 
rolled  and  folded  by  the  hands  separately.  Your  suggestion,  therefore,  of 
compressing  the  leaves  into  cakes  or  forms,  seems  to  be  a  most  feasible  me- 
thod of  preparing  them  for  packace  and  preservation  against  humidity,  the 
two  great  objects  to  be  provided  for ;  ana  might,  I  conceive,  be  effectually 
accomplished  by  a  hydraulic  press.    Your  suggestion,  I  think,  thereft>re,  may 

{>rove  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  the  Indian  government  or  Assam  specu- 
ators,  for  if  I  cannot  succeed  in  rolling  up  the  leaves  with  the  dense  popu- 
lation of  these  mountains,  which  admits  of  my  employing  youne  women  at 
about  4j^.,  and  hoys  and  girls  at  about  ^^,  sterUng  per  day,  in  t£at  occupa- 
tion, how  will  it  be  possible  in  Assam  to  succeed,  or  compete  with  the 
overplus  population  and  cheap  labour  of  China. 

Compression  would  have  a  great  advantaee  over  rolling  up  the  leaves,  as  it 
would  take  place  when  the  leaves  are  pertectly  dry,  whereas  the  latter  can 
never  be  effected  except  when  the  leaf  is  in  a  moist  state;  hence  the  necea- 
slty  of  roasting  and  re-roasting  them  in  copper  pans  of  a  conical  shape  before 
embarkation,  to  prevent  mustiness,  which,  from  the  acid  of  the  tea  acting  on 
the  copper,  causes  the  astringency  in  all  the  teas  sent  to  Europe.  I  have 
one  or  these  pans,  which  was  brought  from  China,  and  others  in  iron,  made 
in  imitation  thereof,  and  beautifully  executed  and  plated  inside,  by  Mr.  Harri- 
son of  Liverpool.  Still  the  trouble  of  rolling  up  any  other  than  the  small 
foung  leaves,  which  can  be  effected  on  a  sort  of  basketwork  tablet  (of  which 
have  one  of  those  used  in  China,  made  of  the  bamboo  cane),  seems  to  me 
to  be  impossible  to  accomplish  without  great  expense.  If;  however,  the 
tea  leaves  compressed  into  snapes  could  be  brought  into  vogue,  I  could  pre- 
pare immense  quantities  at  this  island,  and  afford  to  sell  the  tea  much  cheaper 
than  that  broujifht  from  China ;  while  it  would  possess  the  double  advantage 
over  the  practice  of  rolling  up  the  leaves,  of  being  both  more  wholesome  and 
better  calculated  for  package  and  preservation.  For  as  to  the  plants,  it  is 
impossible  they  can  succeed  anywhere  better  than  they  do  in. the  moun- 
tains of  Madeira;  and  where  the  OHea  frftgrans,  the  flower  of  which  is  used 
to  scent  the  teas,  the  black  in  particular,  grows  with  a  luxuriance  quite  in- 
comprehensible to  those  who  nave  seen  it  grow  elsewhere,  forming  a  small 
plant  for  the  flower-bed  in  the  low  lands  of  this  island,  and  growing  up 
almost  to  a  tree  in  the  mountains.    I  have  reason  to  believe^  also,  that  the 
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tea  plants  grow  here  to  a  greater  height  and  with  greater  luxuriance  than  they 
generally  do  in  China,  —  Henry  Feitch, 
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ENGLAND. 

The  SforHcuUural  Fete  at  Chitwick,  June  13. — There  are  few  public  exhibi- 
tions in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  that  give  such  universal  pleasure 
as  these  fetes ;  and  the  increasing  number  of  visiters,  as  well  as  the  rarity  of 
the  plants  exhibited,  fully  prove  that  the  love  for  horticultural  science  is  spread 
among  all  classes.  Saturday's  show  was  one  of  the  best  we  ever  witnessed, 
and  the  rarity  of  the  kinds,  and  the  fine  specimen  plants  of  the  Orchidiceae,  were, 
we  believe,  never  before  equalled  at  any  show,  either  in  London  or  ebewhere. 
Among  the  more  remarkable  was  a  very  large  specimen  of  Aerides  odorata 
L<m,y  covered  with  pendulous  racemes  of  deliciously  scented  white  flowers ;  this 
plant  is  a  native  of  China,  and  when  in  flower  is  commonly  hung  up  in  baskets 
m  the  living-rooms  o^  the  Chinese,  for  the  sake  of  its  odour.  Saccol^bium 
guttf^tum  Lindl.,  and  S.  praemdrsum  Lindl.y  both  very  beautiful  plants  with 
lon^  crowded  racemes  of  lilac  flowers ;  a  new  species  of  Corydnthes,  with 
curiously  spotted  flowers;  Burlingtonta  c&ndida  lAndl,,  with  delicate  white 
blossoms  ;  brassias,  gongoras,  and  peristerias,  of  several  species,  were  equally 
deserving  of  notice.  A  fine  plant  of  Cycndches  Loddigesn  Lindl.  was  in  fuU 
beauty,  and  perhaps,  for  form,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  qrder. 
If  the  flower  is  inverted,  the  column  will  be  found  to  bear  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  arched  neck  of  a  swan,  whence  its  generic  name.  Oncl- 
dium  Lanceanum  Lindl.,  with  fine  purple  and  green  shotted  flowers,  is,'perhap8, 
the  pride  of  the  order ;  and  Vdnda  teres  lAndl.,  with  its  beautiful  purplish 
pink  flowers,  scarcely  less  beautifiil,  were  in  finer  flower  than  we  have  ever 
seen  them  before.  It  is  almost  useless  to  attempt  describing  this  extraor- 
dinary order  of  plants,  which  alike  surprise  us  bv  tne  beauty  of  some,  and  the 
grotesque  appearance  of  others ;  and  we  can  only  exclaim  with  Milton, 

**  These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good." 

The  pelargoniums  were  much  finer  than  usual ;  those  fi'om  Messrs.  Cock  and 
Catcleugh  were  astonishing,  from  the  beauty  and  large  size  of  the  plants,  as 
well  as  from  the  immense  masses  of  flowers  they  produced.  Mr.  Foster's 
seedlings  were  also  remarkable.  The  calceolarias  it  is  almost  needless  to 
mention,  as  they  were  much  the  same  kinds  as  those  exhibited  at  the  last 
show.  Pentl&ndta  miniita,  a  rare  and  beautifiil  bulbous  plant  with  scarlet 
tubules,  was  splendidly  in  flower.  The  various  species  of  ixoras  were,  as 
usual,  among  the  most  showy  plants  exhibited.  Two  or  three  species  of 
Oompholobium,  trained  over  wires,  were  in  very  fine  flower.  A  new  legumi- 
nous plant  fi'om  Swan  River,  with  spikes  of  purplish  flowers,  said  to  have  been 
introouced  by  Captain  Mangles,  was  very  handsome,  and  quite  distinct  from 
anything  we  nave  yet  received  fi'om  that  part  of  the  world.  The  collections 
of  cut  roses  were  much  more  extensive  tnan  usual,  and  the  competition  very 
great.  Rondeletia  odor&ta,  with  finely  scented  orange  scarlet  flowers,  was  in 
a  state  of  high  perfection.  A  very  large  plant  of  Stephanotis  follicul^ris,  from 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  was  particularly  fine,  it  is  a  new  climber,  with  fine  dark 
green  coriaceous  leaves,  and  very  odoriferous  white  flowers  ;  the  plant 
exhibited,  we  believe,  is  the  laigest  m  the  country,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  obtain 
the  attention  it  merits*  The  above-mentioned  plants  were  among  the  most 
remarkable ;  but  on  the  whole,  though  the  number  of  rare  plants  was  much 
greater  than  at  the  last  show,  yet,  from  the  want  of  those  fine  masses  of  colour 
produced  by  the  white  azaleas  and  scarlet  epiphylluras,  it  was  not  nearly 
so  striking.  The  company  present  included  many  of  the  nobility,  and,  it  la 
ascertain^ly  exceeded  11,000  persons. —  W.  A.  M,   London,  June  15.  1840. 
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Thr  Souih  London  Horticultural  Soeieti^s  Show  took  place  June  16.  in  the 
Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  end  we  were  not  a  little  pleased  to  see  the  gra- 
dual improvemeDt  that  is  going  on  in  the  Society.  The  pelttraoniums  from 
Mr.  Catcleu^h  were,  if  possible,  more  beautiful  and  numerous  than  they  were 
at  the  Chlswick  show.  Among  the  more  remarkable  were,  a  new  seedling,  not 
yet  named,  decidedly  the  richest  in  colour  hitherto  rused  ;  Sjlpb,  Qrend  fhike. 
Gauntlet,  Prima  Donna,  he.  The  other  plants  worthv  of  notice  were,  line 
specimens  of  Clematis  Sieholdta,  Nephrddium  fulvum,  Thunbergia  grandifldra, 
Verbena  MeUndret,  and  its  varieties,  alstrcemerias,  Sec,  The  cut  roses  were 
very  niinieroua,  and  the  competition  severe.  The  whole  were  wel!  arranged 
under  spacious  tents,  and  the  company  was  large  and  apparently  well  pleased. 
~W.  A.  M.     June  17.  1840. 

JWr.  ReaiCi  Hydratdic  JUaehmet.  —  The  gardening  world  are  greatly  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Head,  for  his  various  inventions  for  throwing  water  on 
plants.     Had  he  never  produced  anything  more  than  his  syringe,  which  has 

V 1.  ..r  .___.    ygg^j  before  the  |    "  "     ' "         '  >  >  -  - 

:  has  gone  on  in  i 
and  that  which 

IS  describes  :- 
"  Fig.i5.  is  an  oval  copper  vessel,  contain- 
ing 26  gallons,  particularly  adsfited  for  larte 

conservatories  and  forcing-houses  of  all  &• 

scriptions.     It   will  pass   through  a  doorway 

2  ft.  wide  :  its  power  is  equal  to  any  barrow-  \ 

engine,  and  it  is  admirably  well  adapted  for  a 

local  fire-engine.     It  is   so  portable   that  it 

can  be  carried  up  or  down  stuirs  by  two  men; 

and  it  may  be  Kept  in  a  hall,  on  a  staircase,  , 

or  even  in  a  bedchamber.    The  valves  being  of 

solid  metal,  the  machine  cannot  get  out  of 

repair,  and  it  is  consequently  ready  to  act  in 

an  instant."  — J.  R. 

Opening  Public  Gardent  and  Mtuevna  to  all  the  PuiBc.  —  The  Town 
Council  of  Liverpool  has  purchased  the  riiht  from  the  proprietors  of  the 
Botanic  Garden,  of  throwing  it  open  on  Sundays,  and  one  other  day  in  every 
week,  to  all  the  population.  We  sincerely  hope  this  example  will  soon  he 
followed  in  all  other  places  where  there  are  Botanic  or  Zoological  Gardens. 
We  should  wish  to  see  this  done  without  delay  in  the  case  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park  and  Surrey,  and  also  in  thecaseofthe  Chelsea 
Botanic  Garden  and  the  Horticultural  Garden  at  Chiswick.  If  the  whole 
of  the  metropolis  and  the  immediate  suburbs  were  put  under  the  general  ma- 
nagement of  a  municipal  council  or  government,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  that 
body  to  purchase  certain  rights  from  the  proprietors  of  m 
on  behalf  of  the  public  ;  and  to  form  other  places  of  > 
ment,  such  as  gardens,  parka,  &c.,  at  the  expense  of  their  government,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  population :  and  this  more  particularly  on  Sundays, 
when  all  who  labour  hard  during  the  week  generally  take  some  recreation. 
We  do  not  see  why  a  rate  should  not  be  raised  for  maintaining  a  garden,  at 
well  as  for  maintaining  a  public  school.  Both  are  but  diRerent  modes  of  sup- 
plying education ;  and,  next  to  the  school,  we  are  convinced  that  the  study 
of  nature,  and  more  particularly  of  plants  and  animals,  has  most  effect  in 
exciting  the  thinking  raculties,  and  humanising  both  the  heart  and  the  mind. 

Nothing  could  have  added  to  the  satisfaction  that  we  experienced  on  no- 
ticing the  intentions  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Gardens, 
except  a  motion  made  in  parliament  by  Mr.  Hume,  to  the  effect  that  he 
intends  to  move  an  addrers  to  Her  M^esty,  to  direct  the  Trustees  of  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  and  the  National  Gallery  to  permit  those  two  establishments  to 
be  open  to  the  public  from  I  o'clock  to  4  o'clock  on  Sundays.    The  public 
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ere  under  an  ererlasting  debt  to  Mr.  Hurae  Tor  the  exertions  which  he  b  con- 
tinually making  in  their  bvour;  and  if  he  could  once  eet  the  prbciple  recc^- 
nised,  of  the  uaefulnesg  of  admitdng  the  public  to  all  kinds  of  exhibitions  at 
proper  hours  on  Sundays,  he  would,  in  our  opinion,  do  the  greatest  good, 
next  to  that  of  eBtablisliing  a  sjsteni  of  national  education  in  the  manner  of 
some  of  the  Continental  systems,  by  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
person  to  grow  up  in  this  country  without  being  educated  more  or  lesa  in 
every  branch  of  useful  knowledge.  Of  some  such  system  Mr.  Hume  has  been 
for  many  years  an  advocate.  We  most  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Hume's  ad- 
dress  may  be  attended  with  tbe  desired  result;  and  tbat  the  queen's  aidvisers 
will  show  that  tbey  are  not  without  sympathy  for  the  great  mass  of  their 
fellow-treat  urea.  —  C<md. 

SCOTLAND. 

Queen  Man/"!  Tree,  —  This  memorable  tree,  which  has  braved  the  blast  of 

centuries,  yielded  to  the  fury  of  the  gale  on  Monday  last.     It  stood  at  the 

east  end  of  the  village  of  Dud  Jingstone,  and  nearly  opposite  Lord  Abercom'i 

Eark.  It  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  oldest  thorn  trees  in  Scotland,  and  of  the 
irgeat  dimenuoos.    Its  exact  raecujurement  we  do  not  at  present  recollect. 


but  WB  know  that  two  men  embracing  its  trunk  at  opposite  sides  could  not 
make  their  hands  meet.  It  was  commonly  called  Queen  Mary's  Tree,  thou^, 
it  is  probable,  it  was  planted  before  her  reign.  It  formerly  stood  within  a 
park,  but  on  widening  the  carriage  road  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  it  waa 
Drought  outside  ;  and  then  it  seemed  on  its  last  U^,  several  fissures  appearing 
in  the  trunk,  through  which  the  elements  of  Hir  and  water  were  fast  consuming 
the  venerable  tree.  The  road  trustees  had  these  fissures  filled  up  with  stone 
and  lime,  and  had  it  otherwise  protected;  but  the  violence  of  the  gale  on 
Monday  pulled  it  up  by  the  roots,  laying  it  along,  a  shattered  and  withered  . 
trunk  ;  and  thus  another  of  the  memorials  ot  the  unfortunate  Mary  has 
perished  in  the  vicinity  of  her  Holyrood.  (Timr$,  June,  1S40,  from  an  Aber- 
deen paper.)  The  thorn  tree  above  mentioned  was  measured  by  Sir  Thomas 
Dkk  Lauder  in  1818,  and  againin  1B36  by  Mr.  Bamet,  then  curator  of  the 
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Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  for  the  Arboretum  Britanmcum.  Its 
dimensions  were :  girt  at  3  fl.  above  the  ground  9  ft. ;  at  the  ground  12ft.; 
height  43  ft. ;  diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  the  branches  44  ft.  Why  it 
is  called  Queen  Mary's  tree,  we  Jo  not  know.  The  tree  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh  called  Queen  Mary's  Thorn  (see  fig.  46.)  stands  in  a  garden  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  town,  and,  though  it  is  known  to  be  nearly  300  years 
old,  is  still  healthy  and  vigorous,  as  our  engraving  indicates.  It  is  a  weeping 
variety,  and  is  the  Cratae^gus  Oxyacantha  p^ndula  reginae  of  the  Fulnam 
Nursery,  and  other  collections.— Cofitf. 

IRELAND. 

Belfatt  BoUmical  Society,  —  The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
May  16.,  when  reports  were  read  from  the  secretary  and  the  curator.  The 
recommendation  of  the  former  Committee,  unanimously  approved  of  by  the 
General  Meeting,  for  the  erection  of  a  range  of  glass  in  the  garden,  had  been 
followed  by  the  appointment  of  a  Sub-Committee,  whose  report  on  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  object,  and  the  means  for  accomplishing  it,  was  received  on 
the  29th  of  May  last.  The  General  C'Ommittee,  after  having  duly  considered 
the  report,  expressed  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  feasibility  of  the  work,  and 
turned  their  attention  to  procuring  information  on  the  most  improved  mode 
of  constructing,  heating,  and  ventilating  the  projected  houses.  The  informa- 
tion obtained  was  submitted,  in  the  form  of  a  report,  to  a  special  General 
Meeting ;  a  design  of  the  intended  range  of  glass  was  furnished  by  Charles 
Lanyon,  Esq.,  and  an  estimate  by  Messrs.  Turner  and  Walker,  of  Dublin. 
The  General  Meeting,  on  the  24th  of  August,  was  pleased  to  adopt  the  report 
and  the  design,  and  authorised  the  Committee  to  carry  into  efiect  such  por- 
tion as  was  within  the  means  of  the  Society.  The  Committee,  accordingly, 
procured,  from  Messrs.  Turner  and  Walker,  an  estimate  for  the  erection  of 
two  houses*  measuring  65  by  20  feet,  which  was  as  much  of  the  range  as  came 
within  their  means.  Mr.  Lanyon  having  pronounced  the  same  reasonable,  the 
Committee  contracted  for  the  work.  The  contract,  which  was  read  to  the 
meeting,  stipulated  for  the  erection  and  completion  of  the  work,  in  accordance 
with  S£.  Lanyon's  design,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  would  give  entire  satis- 
faction to  the  Society,  for  the  sum  of  1,400/.  The  Committee  had  hitherto 
been  able  to  fulfil  their  engagement  with  the  contractor,  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner ;  but  they  thought  it  right  to  state,  that,  in  doing  so,  they  were  indebted 
to  the  liberality  of  some  individuals  of  their  body,  in  making  advances  beyond 
their  usual  contributions,  which  are  to  be  provided  for  her^fter.  The  report 
went  on  to  state,  that,  out  of  a  proprietary  of  370  shareholders,  and  308 
subscribers,  only  93,  or  under  one  seventh,  as  yet  contributed  to  the  building 
of  the  green-houses.  The  Committee,  in  their  former  report,  might  appear 
to  have  been  over-sanguine ;  but,  when  the  above  circumstance  was  considered, 
and  the  unforeseen  state  of  the  money  market  during  the  period  mentioned 
taken  into  account,  they  conceived  they  might  be  excused  for  entertaining 
hopes  which  a  moderate  degree  of  cooperation,  on  the  part  of  the  members, 
would  have  realbed  in  a  very  short  period.  The  wetness  of  the  past  season 
had  protracted  the  completion  of  the  works  at  the  time  specified ;  but  the 
Committee  had  satisfaction  in  reporting  that  one  house  was  now  ready  for  the 
reception  of  plants,  and  the  other  in  rapid  progress.  Though  their  plan  was 
different  from  that  of  any  other  in  the  empu-e  [We  should  be  greatly  obliged 
to  Mr.  Lanyon  for  some  account  of  it],  persons  of  experience  considered  that 
the  houses  were,  in  every  respect,  calculated  to  answer  their  intended  purpose; 
possessing  also  a  high  d^ee  of  architectiutd  beauty,  while  the  general 
utility  of  the  plant-house  had  in  no  degree  been  sacrificed.  The  Committee 
hope  that  their  exertions,  in  training  up  native  vouths,  of  respectable  parents, 
to  a  branch  of  industry  so  little  cultivated,  will  ultimately  be  duly  appreciated 
by  the  nobility  and  gentlemen  of  the  Province,  whom  it  more  immediatelv  con- 
cerns than  the  manufacturing  and  mercantile  classes,  by  whom  the  burthen  of 
the  establishment  has  been  hitherto  almost  exclusively  borne.   The  Committee 
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urge  the  advantage  of  procuring  the  attendance,  in  the  evenings,  of  a  respect- 
able person,  to  improve  the  grammatical  education  of  the  boys  ;  and  the 
benefit  of  establishing  a  school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  garden  (a  locality 
where  it  is  much  wanted^.  They  referred  to  the  laudable  example  of  the 
public  gardens  in  Scotland,  where  the  education  of  the  youths  does  not  cease 
on  their  becoming  apprentices.  With  respect  to  expenditure,  the  Committee 
state  that  that  part  under  the  control  of  the  curator  has  not  exceeded  the 
expense  of  former  years,  though  the  garden  is  in  a  much  higher  state  of  keep- 
ing. Extra-expense  has,  of  course,  been  incurred,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
tract, in  forming  the  grounds  and  lawn  in  front  of  the  buildings,  in  repairing 
walks  injured  by  carting  materials,  in  draining  and  trenching  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  curator's  house,  in  drain-tiling  walks,  &c. ;  but,  when  the 
greater  part  of  these  works  is  considered  to  be  permanent,  and  when  the  cost 
is  compared  with  that  of  other  establishments,  the  Committee  express  their 
opinion,  that  much  credit  is  due  to  the  curator  for  economy  and  anxious 
exertion  to  meet  the  wishes  of  his  employers.  As  a  proof  of  the  increasing 
popularity  of  the  garden,  the  report  stated,  that  the  number  of  visiters  had 
vastly  exceeded  even  last  year's;  while  the  list  of  shareholders  and  annual 
subscribers  had  also  been  augmented. 

The  curator's  annual  report  stated  that,  among  other  operations  in  the 
earden,  since  the  last  annual  meeting,  the  ground  in  front  of  the  new  buildings 
had  been  levelled  and  prepared,  to  correspond  with  the  park  at  the  head  of 
which  the  houses  stand,  so  as  to  give  the  best  aspect  the  situation  admitted  of. 
The  line  of  the  former  cross-walk  had  been  altered,  and  lowered  at  the  west 
end,  so  as  to  give  sufficient  elevation  to  the  base  of  the  building  on  that  side. 
Considerable  additions  had  been  made  to  the  rockwork  round  the  middle 
pond,  now  considered  the  most  interesting  spot  in  the  garden ;  and  many 
strangers  have  pronounced  this  piece  of  rockwork  the  most  natural  they  have 
seen.  About  300  species  of  plants  have  been  added  to  the  British  collection, 
now  containing  nearly  700.  The  natural  arrangement  has  also  been  con- 
siderably increased.  The  ground  which  was  formerly  occupied  as  a  nurserv 
has  now  been  converted  into  a  garden  for  fruit  and  culinary  vegetables.  It 
contains  three  fourths  of  an  acre,  and  will,  consequently,  iSSFbrd  good  scope 
for  rearing  vegetables  of  the  most  approved  sorts,  and  hardy  fruit,  besides 
affording  the  apprentices  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
horticulture  and  botany,  as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  plants.  At  present,  there 
are  four  highlv  respectable  and  well-conducted  lads  in  the  garden,  who,  it  is 
expected,  will  soon  be  extremely  useful  to  the  curator,  who  suggests  that 
they  should  be  supplied  with  a  collection  of  books  similar  to  those  used  in 
other  botanical  establishments.  The  exotic  arboretum,  formed  two  years  since, 
is  in  a  state  of  perfect  health,  and  many  of  the  plants  flowering  beautiiullj^. 
The  curator  had  visited  Dublin,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh,  and  added  consi- 
derably to  the  collections,  from  public  and  private  botanical  institutions  in 
these  places,  with  which  the  most  friendly  intercourse  subsists.  It  is  con- 
siderea,  that  by  these  additions,  and  the  numerous  donations  receiving,  the 
Belfast  Botanic  (harden  bids  fair  to  hold  a  place  with  most  other  collections  in 
the  kingdom.  During  the  past  year,  the  number  of  visiters,  including  those 
present  at  the  midsummer  fete,  amounted  nearly  to  50,000,  among  whom  were 
strangers  of  distinction,  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  J.  Montgomery  stated,  as  evidence  of  the  increasing  popularitv  of  the 
garden,  that,  from  29th  April,  1839,  till  the  29th  Feb.  1840,  a  period  of  little 
more  than  ten  months,  the  visiters  amounted  to  29,578. 

Mr.  Robert  Patterson  made  a  suggestion,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee, that  respectable  tradesmen,  with  their  wives  and  families,  should  be 
admitted  into  the  garden,  on  one  evening  in  the  week,  for  two  or  three  months 
of  the  summer,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  subscriber,  and  on  payment  of 
such  trifling  sum  for  admission  as  should  be  within  their  means.  It  was  decided, 
however^  that  this  meeting  had  no  power  to  press  a  rule  on  the  subject,  as  one 
of  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  Society  would  be  infringed  by  it.  (Northern 
Whig,  May  19.  1840.) 
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Art,  IV.     Botanical  Garden  (Kew). 

COPY  of  the  Report  made  to  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  in  January,  1838,  to  enquire  into  the  Management,  Sec,  of  the 
Royal  Gardens,  by  Dr.  LituUey,  Professor  of  Botany,  who,  at  the  request 
of  the  Committee,  made  an  actual  Survey  of  the  Botanical  Garden  at 
Kew,  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Paxton  and  Wilson,  two  practical  Gar- 
deners, in  the  Month  of  February,  1838.  Printed  by  Order  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  May,  1840. 

This  garden  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Kew  Green,  bounded  partly 
by  the  walls  of  the  royal  forcing  and  kitchen  garden,  and  partly  by  what  is 
called  the  pleasure-ground  of  Kew  Palace.  It  is  reported  in  the  official 
returns  to  occupy  15  acres,  of  which  a  part  is  arboretum,  and  the  remainder 
filled  by  stoves  and  green-houses,  borders  of  herbaceous  plants,  spaces  left  for 
the  arrangement  of  green-house  plants  in  the  open  air  in  summer,  offices, 
yards,  &c. 

The  arboretum  contains  many  very  fine  specimens  of  hardy  exotic  trees 
and  shrubs ;  but  the  collection  is  not  very  extensive,  and  the  plants  are  too 
much  crowded ;  they  are  mostly  marked  with  labels,  numbered,  and  referring 
to  a  private  catalogue  in  the  garden. 

The  collection  of  herbaceous  plants  appeared  to  be  inconsiderable.  A 
certain  number  were  marked  with  their  names  written  on  painted  sticks  ; 
others  were  unnamed  ;  no  systematical  arrangement  was  observable,  with  the 
exception  of  grasses,  of  which  there  is  an  extensive  collection  named. 

The  stoves  and  green-houses  have  been  built,  with  two  exceptions,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  each  other,  in  an  irregular  manner,  and*  apparently,  from 
time  to  time,  as  occasion  arose  for  successive  additions.  Some  of  them  are 
old,  but  in  general  they  are  in  pretty  good  repair.  They  may  be  described  as 
follows:  — 

1.  A  palm  stove,  60  ft.  long,  containing,  among  other  things,  some  fine 
old  palm  trees  planted  in  the  ground. 

2.  A  stove,  50  ft.  long,  filled  with  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  stove 
plants. 

3.  A  stove,  60  ft.  long,  with  two  small  tanks  for  water  plants,  occupied 
by  a  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  stove  plants. 

4.  A  small  span  green-house,  40  ft.  long,  with  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  small  New  Holland  and  Cape  plants. 

5.  A  dry  stove,  40  ft.  long,  in  two  compartments,  filled  with  succulent 
plants. 

6.  A  green-house,  60  ft.  long,  chiefly  filled  with  fine  specimens  of  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  New  Holland  plants,  among  which  are  some  noble  banksias. 

7.  A  double  propagating  pit  and  hospital,  35  ft.  Ions,  with  cuttings  under 
bell-glasses  and  sick  plants  m  one  division  ;  ferns,  orchidaceous  plants,  and 
some  other  valuable  specimens  in  the  other. 

8.  A  green-house,  30  ft.  long,  containing  small  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  New  Holland  plants. 

9.  A  "Botany  Bay"  house,  110ft.  long,  crowded  with  magnificent  spe- 
cimens of  New  Holland  and  other  plants,  especially  the  former. 

10.  An  old  stove,  reported  to  be  the  first  house  erected  in  the  garden, 
110  ft.  long,  in  three  divisions ;  one  containing  noble  specimens  of  succulent 
and  other  plants ;  the  second,  a  stately  Z^mia  piingens,  palms,  &c. ;  and  the 
third,  a  miscellaneous  set  of  green-house  plants,  together  with  a  few  forced 
flowers  for  nosegays. 

Many  of  those  houses  have  brick  pits  attached  to  them  on  the  outside,  and 
there  is  a  damp  pit  for  raising  seedlings  in.  All  the  houses  are  heated  by 
separate  fires,  and  ereat  inconvenience  appears  to  result  from  the  soot  pro- 
duced by  so  many  chimneys. 

The  first  thing  to  remark  upon  the  specimens  in  the  houses  just  described 
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isy  that  they  are  excessively  crowded,  and  some  of  them  are  out  of  condition 
from  this  circumstance.  In  general,  however,  the  plants,  especially  those 
from  New  Holland,  are  in  excellent  health,  clean,  and  well  attended  to ;  the 
general  appearance  of  the  collections  was,  moreover,  very  creditable.  The 
second  subject  of  observation  is,  that  a  great  many  plants  have  been  newly 
labelled,  with  their  names  written  on  painted  sticks,  especially  in  the  houses 
Nos.  2.  5.  and  10.,  but  that  the  prmcipal  part  of  the  collection  is  otherwise 
unnamed.  There  is,  moreover,  a  very  considerable  ^uantit^  of  small  young 
plants  in  pots,  many  of  which  would  be  valuable  for  distribution. 

In  the  pleasure-CTound  is  a  fine  old  orangery,  130  ft.  long,  easily  heated  by 
the  fires.  It  is  filled  with  orange  trees,  araucarias,  New  Holland  and  other 
plants,  many  of  which  are  of  great  size. 

In  another  part  of  the  pleasure-ground,  adjoining  tiie  arboretum,  there  has 
been  recently  erected  an  architectural  green-house,  82  ft.  long,  42  ft.  wide, 
and  28  ft,  high ;  it  is  unoccupied,  a  heating  apparatus  warmed  by  twelve  fires, 
buried  in  the  vaults  of  the  building,  having  been  only  just  completed. 

There  is  also  in  the  garden  a  clerk's  office  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
and  stabling  for  the  horses  employed  in  this  establishment,  and  that  of  the 
forcing  and  kitchen  garden  adjoming.j 

The  director-general  has  a  house  near  the  garden,  and  a  small  dwelling  is 
provided  for  one  of  the  foremen. 

So  far  as  the  mere  cultivation  of  this  place  is  a  subject  of  observation,  it  is 
due  to  those  who  have  charee  of  it  to  say  that  it  does  them  credit,  considering 
the  crowded  state  of  the  houses,  and  the  inadequate  funds  allowed  for  its 
support. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  general  man^ement  in  similar  terms.  It 
has  always  been  maintained  as  the  great  botanical  garden  of  this  country,  and, 
whether  as  a  private  or  as  a  public  establishment,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
officer  intrusted  with  its  administration  to  render  it  effective  to  the  extent  of 
his  means  as  a  botanical  garden,  that  is,  as  a  garden  of  science  and  instruction ; 
yet  no  kind  of  arrangement  (one  of  the  first  features  in  a  botanical  garden)  has 
been  observed  ;  no  attempt  has  been  made,  till  lately,  to  name  the  multitudes 
of  rare  plants  it  comprehends,  and  thus  to  render  it  a  place  of  public  utility; 
no  communication  is  maintained  with  the  Colonies,  nor  any  other  thing  done, 
so  far  as  can  be  discovered,  to  fulfil  the  objects  of  its  institution,  except  to 
raise  the  seeds  which  government  collectors  and  other  persons  have  promsely 
contributed,  and  then  to  take  care  of  the  plants. 

It  is  admitted  that  there  is  no  classification  observed  in  the  garden. 

What  names  are  to  be  found  in  the  garden  have  been  furnished  by  Mr. 
Smith,  the  foreman,  and  the  director  does  not  hold  himself  answerable  for 
them.  This  was  most  particularly  enquired  into,  and  most  distinctly  avowed ; 
so  that  by  far  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  duty  of  the  principal  officer,  a 
duty  on  the  perfect  execution  of  which  the  credit  and  utility  ot  the  garden 
essentially  depends ;  a  duty  which  can  only  be  executed  properly  by  a  man  of 
high  scientific  attainments,  aided  by  an  extensive  herbarium  and  considerable 
library  ;  this  most  important  duty  is  thrust  upon  a  foreman,  paid  small  weekly 
wages  for  cultivating  plants,  who,  whatever  his  zeal  and  assiduity  may  be  (and 
in  this  case  they  have  been  such  as  to  deserve  the  greatest  praise),  has  no 
sufficient  means  of  executing  such  an  office.  A  considerable  number  of  names 
have  been  very  recently  affixed  to  the  plants  ;  and  Mr.  Alton  is  so  anxious  to 
declare  his  opinion  of  their  utility,  that  he  has  written  the  following  letter 
upon  the  subject : — 

Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Kew,  February  22. 1838. 

Sir,  To  correct  any  mbunderstanding  as  to  my  opinion  of  naming  plants  in 
the  garden,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  state,  that,  for  the  advantage  of  the 
visiters  generally,  as  well  as  for  the  instruction  of  the  gardeners  in  employ,  I 
consider  each  individual  species  should  be  distinctly  and  carefully  labelled 
with  the  ascertained  scientific  name,  &c.     I  am,  &c. 

To  Dr.  Lindley.  (Signed)         W.  T.  Aiton. 
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It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  the  feet,  that  up  to  a  recent 
period  no  means  had  been  taken  to  carry  such  an  object  into  efiect. 

That  no  communication  is  maintained  with  colonial  gardens  is  apparent 
from  the  garden4>ook  of  deliveries,  an  abstract  of  which,  from  the  year  1805, 
is  annexed.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  document,  that  since  the  year  1830,  the 
only  deliveries  to  colonial  gardens,  or  in  aid  of  the  British  government,  have 
been  one  to  the  garden  of  New  South  Wales,  and  one  to  Lord  Auckland, 
when  proceeding  to  his  government  in  India.  Mr.  Alton  states  that  all  such 
applications  have  been  complied  with,  but  that  the  garden  cannot  be  saddled 
with  the  expense  of  fitting  up  boxes  for  exportation.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  principal  expense  of  such  trees  is  aefrayed  by  the  coard  of  Works. 
It  is  well  known  that  a  great  desire  is  felt  in  the  Colonies  to  procure  plants 
from  this  country ;  it  is  equally  well  known  that  applications  to  other  gardens 
for  such  assistance  are  extremely  common;  it  is  therefore  singular  that  what 
happens  so  frequently  elsewhere,  should  so  seldom  happen  in  the  Botanical 
Garden  of  Kew. 

Visiters  are  unreservedly  admitted  to  the  garden  daily,  except  on  Sundays, 
and  Mr.  Aiton  deserves  credit  for  having  exercised  his  power,  as  director- 
general,  in  order  to  secure  this  privilege  to  the  public.  It  is,  however,  not 
easy  to  discover  what  advantage,  except  that  of  a  pleasant  walk,  has  been  de- 
rived from  the  privilege  in  the  past  state  of  the  garden. 

A  supposed  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  this  earden  any  of  the  duplicate 
plants  to  be  given  away,  has  been  tne  subject  of  a  great  aeal  of  pubhc  dis- 
cussion for  many  years ;  and  attention  having  been  called  to  it  by  the 
Committee,  very  particular  enquiries  have  been  made  into  the  truth  of  the 
common  opinion.  Mr.  Aiton  states  that  in  this  matter  he  has  acted  upon 
his  own  judgment,  and  by  virtue  of  his  authority  as  director-general  of  the 
royal  gardens;  that  he  has  always  considered  the  Botanical  Gfutlen  a  private 
establishment ;  that  the  only  rule  which  he  has  observed  in  giving  away  du- 
plicates has  been,  to  assist  those  who  were  likely  to  aid  the  garden  in  return; 
and  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  b  desirable  that  the  earden  should  be  conducted 
upon  the  most  liberal  plan,  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  collections. 

Undoubtedly  it  has  been  in  one  sense  a  private  garden  of  the  crown,  inas- 
much as  its  ordinary  charges  have  been  dwayed  by  the  Lord  Steward's  de- 
partment ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  large  expenses  for  foreign  collectors 
naving  been  for  many  years  paid  by  the  Treasury  or  Admiralty,  it  must  be 
considered,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  public  garden  also. 

Upon  examining  the  book  of  deliveries  before  alluded  to,  and  of  which  the 
abstract  is  appended  to  this  Report,  it  appears  that  in  the  course  of  the  last 
32  years  there  have  been  28  deliveries  to  the  British  Colonies,  or  to  persons 
residing  in  the  foreign  settlements  belonging  to  the  British  Crown ;  36  to 
various  branches  of  the  Royal  Family ;  21  to  specific  institutions  in  this 
country;  227  to  private  individuals  in  this  country;  and  171  to  foreigners ; 
in  all  483,  or  about  15  a  year. 

Mr.  Aiton  has  sent  the  following  letter  in  explanation  of  this : — 

Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Kew,  February  22.  1838. 

Sir,  Agreeably  to  the  request  conveyed  to  me  in  your  letter  of  the  20th 
instant,  I  send  you  an  abstract  of  all  deliveries  contained  in  the  garden-books, 
together  with  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  same  were  forwarded ; 
but  the  residences  not  being  always  inserted  is  the  cause  of  several  omissions 
in  this  particular.  Many  plants,  seeds,  and  cuttings,  in  small  quantities,  have 
been  given  to  amateurs,  or  which  no  account  has  been  taken.  It  should  be, 
however,  particularly  observed,  that  the  royal  collection  has  been  required  to 
supply  great  quantities  of  flowering  and  other  plants  in  the  rei^  of  His  late 
Majesty  King  Georae  the  Fourth,  especially  for  the  conservatones  at  Carlton 
House,  the  Kmg's  House,  Lodge  at  Windsor  Park,  the  orangery  at  the  Castle ; 
and  that  these  supplies  being  only  from  one  to  another  of  the  royal  gardens, 
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many  of  these  deliveries  were  not  entered  in  the  garden^books.  There  have 
been  also  considerable  numbers  of  plants  sent  to  the  royal  palaces  on  birth- 
days, birth-nights,  and  other  grand  entertainments,  on  which  occa»ons  many 
losses  have  been  sustained. 

With  this  explanation  of  a  great  dispersion  of  plants  from  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  of  the  two  collectors  sent  abroad  in  18 14, 
one  was  recalled  in  1823,  the  other  in  1830,  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
thereby  cutting  off  the  usual  resources  for  r^lenishing  the  losses,  &c.,  of  the 
garden,  and  that  also  within  the  last  10  years  the  allowance  for  keeping  this 
garden  being  reduced  nearly  600/.  a  year,  it  is  evident  that  adequate  means  of 
late  years  have  not  been  afforded  so  as  to  support  a  more  extenHive  and  more 
valuable  collection ;  nor  could  a  greater  distnbution  of  plants  be  reasonably 
expected  by  the  public,  were  it  generally  known  that  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Kew  was  originally  formed  at  the  private  expense  of  the  Royal  Family,  and 
has  been  maintained  up  to  the  present  time  in  like  manner  with  the  other 
departments  of  the  household  establisments,  the  estimates  of  the  expense 
bemg  regulated  and  defrayed  by  the  Lord  Steward  and  the  Board  of  Green 
Cloth.  I  am,  &c.. 

To  Dr.  LhuUey,  ^c.  4>c.  ^c.  (Signed)        W.  T.  Aiton. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  garden  means  have  been  much  curtailed  for  the 
last  10  years ;  but  this  seems,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been  advantageous  to 
the  public;  for  of  the  483  deliveries  in  32  years,  208  have  taken  place  in 
those  last  10  years,  and  the  smallest  number  occurred  in  the  years  1809, 1810, 
1811,  1812,  1813,  and  1814,  when  the  deliveries  did  not  quite  average  five  a 
year;  in  18 U,  they  amounted  only  to  two,  and  at  this  time  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  garden  possessed  the  greatest  resources. 

After  all  the  explanation  that  has  been  offered ;  after  allowing  full  weight 
to  the  assertion  that  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Kew  has  always  b^n  a  private 
establishment ;  admitting,  moreover,  that  a  larger  number  of  plants  has  been 
given  away  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  that  in  many  cases  applications  for 
plants  have  been  liberally  complied  with,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  it 
really  does  seem  impossible  to  say  that  it  has  been  conducted  with  that 
liberality  or  anxiety  to  promote  the  ends  of  science,  and  to  render  it  useful 
to  the  country,  which  it  is  usual  to  meet  with  in  similar  institutions  elsewhere. 

So  far  as  the  Lord  Steward's  department  is  concerned,  the  Botanical 
Garden  at  Kew  is  a  dead  weight  upon  the  civil  list ;  for,  unconnected  as  it  is 
with  any  of  the  palaces  now  occupied  as  royal  residences,  it  has  become  a 
mere  magazine  of  materials,  very  valuable,  no  doubt,  with  which  to  stock  the 
other  royal  gardens  :  it  would  require  a  very  large  outlay  of  money  to  render 
it  at  all  suitable  for  a  royal  pleasure-eround,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
wanted,  now  that  Buckingham  House  has  become  the  London  palace,  with  a 
fine  garden  to  it :  moreover,  the  public  will  always  expect  that  the  only  ex- 
tensive botanical  garden  in  the  country  should  be  available  for  public  purposes. 
It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  Lord  Steward  be  relieved  from  the 
burden  of  this  garden,  unless  it  should  be  Her  Majesty's  pleasure  to  retain  it. 

If  the  Botanical  Garden  of  Kew  is  relinquished  by  the  Lord  Steward,  it 
should  either  be  at  once  taken  for  public  purposes,  gradually  made  worthy  of 
the  country,  and  converted  into  a  powerful  means  of  promoting  national 
science,  or  it  should  be  abandoned.  It  is  little  better  than  a  waste  of  money 
to  maintain  it  in  its  present  state,  if  it  fulfils  no  intelligible  purpose,  except 
that  of  sheltering  a  lai^  quantity  of  rare  and  valuable  plants. 

The  importance  of  public  Botanical  ^rdens  has  for  centuries  been  re- 
.  cognised  by  the  governments  of  civilised  states,  and  at  this  time  there  is  no 
European  nation  without  such  an  establishment,  except  England.  The  most 
wealtnv  and  most  civilised  kingdom  in  Europe  offers  the  only  European 
example  of  the  want  of  one  of  the  first  proofii  of  wealth  and  civilisation. 
France,  Prussia,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Russia,  Hanover,  Holland,  not  to  mention 
jsmaller  gorernments,  have  all  botanical  gardens,  liberally  maintamed  with 
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public  funds ;  and,  what  b  more  curious,  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  have  similar 
(establishments,  to  which  grants  of  public  money  have  been  liberally  furnished ; 
but  London  has  nothing,  except  a  small  garden  at  Chelsea,  maintained  by  the 
funds  of  a  private  corporation.  It  has  usually  happened  that  botanical  gardens 
have  been  established  to  meet  the  wants  of  universities  ;  and  so  long  as 
London  was  not  the  seat  of  a  university,  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  public 
botanical  garden  was  less  pressing  than  it  is  at  present.  Now  that  a  great 
number  of  students  are  annuallv  collected  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  study, 
}t  has  become  indispensable  that  such  means  of  instruction  as  a .  botanical 
garden  afibrds  should  be  provided.  It  appears,  from  returns  obtained  from 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  that  annually,  on  an  average  of  the  last  three 
vears,  as  many  as  433  medical  students  have  been  registered  as  attending 
lectures  on  botany  in  London :  they  are  compelled  to  attend  these  lectures, 
not  only  b^  the  Apothecaries'  Society  and  tne  College  of  Surgeons,  but  by 
the  regulations  of  the  army  and  navy ;  and  yet  this  large  number  of  young 
men  studying  the  most  important  of  professions,  is  practically  deprived  of  the 
advantages  of  referring  to  a  botanical  garden,  without  which  it  is  impossible 
that  their  studies  can  be  prosecuted  efficiently.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a 
Botanical  Garden  at  Chelsea  belonging  to  the  Apothecaries'  Society,  but  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  funds  of  such  a  corporation,  however  liberally 
disposed  it  may  be,  should  suffice  for  the  maintenance  of  such  a  botanical 
garden  as  the  wants  of  students  render  necessary. ' 

But  this  is  only  one  out  of  many  reasons  why  a  National  Botanical  Oar- 
den  should  be  maintained  by  Government  near  London. 

There  are  many  gardens  in  the  British  Colonies  and  dependencies :  such 
establishments  exist  in  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Saharunpur,  in  the  Isle  of  France, 
at  Sydney,  and  in  Trinidad,  costing  many  thousands  a  year :  their  utility  is 
very  much  diminished  by  the  want  of  some  system  under  which  they  can  all 
be  regulated  and  controlled.  They  are  in  a  similar  condition  to  the  Royal 
Forcing  and  Eatchen  Gku'dens  already  disposed  of;  there  is  no  unity  of  pur- 
pose among  them ;  their  objects  are  unsettled ;  their  powers  wasted,  from  not 
receiving  a  proper  direction  ;  they  afford  no  aid  or  assistance  to  each  other, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  some  cases,  but  little  to  the  countries  in  which  they 
are  established ;  and  yet  they  are  capable  of  conferring  very  important  benefits 
upon  commerce,  and  of  conducing  essentially  to  colonial  prosperity. 

A  National  Botanical  Garden  would  be  the  centre  around  which  all  those 
minor  establishments  should  be  arranged ;  they  should  be  all  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  chief  of  that  garden,  acting  in  concert  with  him,  and  through  him 
with  each  other,  reporting  constantly  their  proceedings,  explaining  their  wants, 
receiving  their  supplies,  and  aidine  the  mother  country  in  every  thing  that  is 
useful  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Medicine,  commerce,  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture, and  many  valuable  branches  of  manufacture,  would  derive  considerable 
advantages  from  the  establishment  of  such  a  system. 

From  a  garden  of  this  kind.  Government  would  always  be  able  to  obtain 
authentic  and  official  information  upon  points  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment of  new  colonies ;  it  would  afford  the  plants  required  on  those  occasions, 
without  its  being  necessary,  as  is  now  the  case,  to  apply  to  the  officers  of 
private  establishments  for  advice  and  assistance. 

Such  a  garden  would  be  the  great  source  of  new  and  valuable  plants  to  be 
introduced  and  dispersed  through  this  country ;  it  would  be  a  powerful  means 
of  increasing  the  pleasure  of  those  who  already  possess  gardens,  and,  what  is 
far  more  important,  it  would  undoubtedly  become  an  efficient  instrument  in 
refining  the  taste,  increasing  the  knowledge,  and  augmenting  the  amount  of 
rational  pleasures  of  that  important  class  of  society,  to  provide  for  the  in- 
struction of  which  has  become  so  great  and  wise  an  object  with  the  present 
enlightened  administration. 

Purposes  like  these  could  not  be  effectually  accomplished  with  such  a  place 
as  the  Botanical  Garden  of  Kew  now  is.  The  present  establishment  would, 
however,  form  an  admirable  foundation  ;  and  the  facility  of  reaching  it,  either 
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by  land  or  water,  renders  it  impossible  to  select  a  better  site  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  metropolis. 

To  make  it  effective,  it  should  be  enlaived  by  the  increase  of  at  least  30 
acres  from  the  pleasure-grounds  of  Kew.  Considerable  additions  should  be 
made  to  the  houses  ;  every  thing  should  be  systematically  arranged  and  named ; 
there  should  be  distinct  cfepartments,  both  m  the  open  air,  and  in  houses,  for 
medicinal,  economical,  and  agricultural  plants ;  nurseries  would  be  required 
for  the  propagation  of  plants  for  Government  exportation,  or  for  public  pur- 
poses ;  gratuitous  lectures  should  be  given  upon  botany  in  a  popular  form, 
but  not  as  a  regular  academical  course ;  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  should  be  carefully  preserved  for  exhibition ;  in  short,  the 
Garden  should  be  perfectly  adapted  to  the  three  branches  of  instruction,  ex-> 
hibition,  and  supply. 

There  is  no  sort  of  difficulty  in  effecting  all  this,  and  more,  except  the 
cost.  To  render  it  perfectly  effective,  would  certainly  not  cost  altogether  at 
the  utmost  above  20,000/. ;  4,000/.  a  year  would  certainly  pay  for  the  main- 
tenance afterwards,  exclusive  of  repairs,  and  towards  this  sum  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  the  Apothecaries'  Society  might  be  disposed  to  contribute,  pro- 
vioed  such  an  arrangement  were  made  as  would  satisfy  them  that  the  objects 
of  their  garden  at  Chelsea,  in  that  case  to  be  abandoned,  would  be  fulfilled. 

It  is  mconceivable  that  Parliament  would  refuse  the  money  for  this  pur- 
pose if  the  Garden  were  really  remodelled  with  a  view  to  such  objects  as  those 
just  described. 

The  only  difficulty  that  is  anticipated  in  the  workine  of  such  an  establish- 
ment is,  the  manner  of  distributing  the  plants  through  the  country,  and  this  is 
certainly  an  embarrassing  subject. 

There  now  exists  so  great  an  eagerness  to  procure  new  and  beautiful  plants, 
that  to  give  the  public  any  thing  lue  a  right  to  ask  for  duplicates  from  Kew, 
would  be  to  make  a  si^al  for  a  general  scramble,  which  might  end  in  the 
destruction  of  all  that  is  valuable  m  the  establishment ;  or  if  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  Garden  had  firmness  enough  to  resist  powerful  applications  on 
the  one  hand,  and  equally  powerful  demands  upon  the  other,  he  would  pro- 
bably find  the  charge  so  disagreeable  as  to  be  disgusted  with  it,  or  he  would 
be  driven  to  make  an  unwilling  compromise  between  his  duty  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  his  position. 

At  the  same  time,  nothing  can  justify  the  present  system  in  a  public  garden. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  sell  the  duplicate  plants':  so  long  as  the  Garden 
remains  in  the  Lord  Steward's  department,  it  is  impossible  to  sanction  such 
a  measure,  which  would  be  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  the  Crown ;  but 
if  the  Garden  is  placed  under  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Woods, 
&c.,  the  objection  is  not  only  removed,  but  the  plan  becomes,  upon  the  whole, 
the  least  objectionable  of  any,  and  in  that  case  such  a  system  as  the  following 
might  be  adopted : — 

1.  To  secure  at  least  two  specimens  for  the  garden. 

2.  To  supply  Her  Majesty's  gardens. 

3.  To  sell  by  auction  annually  all  disposable  duplicates.  It  is  of  course 
impossible  to  say  what  income  would  be  derived  from  this,  but  the  value  of 
the  plants  would  much  depend  upon  the  opinion  the  public  might  entertain  of 
the  chief  officer  of  the  garden,  whose  business  it  would  be  to  determine  the 
names  of  the  plants  to  be  sold. 

4.  To  propagate  nothing  except  what  is  wanted  for  Government  purposes, 
and  so  far  as  the  raising  new  plants  from  seeds  can  be  called  propagation. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  should  be  vested  in  the  chief  officer  of  the  Garden 
a  power  of  making  exchanges  with  private  individuals  in  this  country  at  any 
time,  and  also  with  foreign  gardens,  after  the  wants  of  the  British  public  are 
satisfied. 

If  Parliament  were  to  grant  a  sum  for  rendering  Kew  a  great  national  gar- 
den, Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods,  &c.,  would  be  relieved  firom  a 
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considerable  annual  burden  ;  for  it  appears  that  junce  the  year  1894*  inciudve, 
the  cost  of  repairs,  &c.  has  been  as  follows  : — 


£     t.  d. 

£     t.  d. 

1834  - 

-  497  11  0 

1836  - 

-  881  4  0 

— 

-  483  15  0 

—  • 

-  4,183  18  4 

1835  - 

-  825  4  8 

1837- 

-  449  0  0 

k.^      a 

-  621  0  0 

i£7,941  13  0 


and  the  charge  of  ordinary  repairs  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  dimmished  under 
any  arrangement,  except  that  of  entire  renovation. 

As  there  is  no  necessity  for  effecting  alterations  in  this  Botanical  Garden 
otherwise  than  gradually,  no  sudden  burthen  need  be  thrown  upon  the  public 
on  that  account. 
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Instruction. 

Monday  Evening,  Feb,  17.  1840.  —  Mr.  Shearer  brought  forward  his  paper 
**  On  the  Culture  of  Mushrooms**  He  would  recommend  to  have  a  house 
built  for  the  purpose  at  the  back  of  a  pine  stove,  hot-house,  or  any  other 
building,  of  dimensions  according  to  the  quantity  required.  The  house  in 
which  he  has  grown  mushrooms  with  the  greatest  success  was  10ft.  inside  the 
walls,  with  a  row  of  shelves  3J  ft.  wide  on  each  side,  a  space  in  the  middle 
3  (t,  wide  for  a  double  flue.  The  first  shelf  was  2  fl.  above  the  level  of  the  flue, 
and  18  in.  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  each  of  the  shelves  above  that ;  the 
shelves  were  10  or  12  inches  deep.  The  flues  were  the  height  of  six  bricks  laid 
flatways,  and  8  in.  wide  inside,  leaving  between  them  a  cavity  of  4  in. ;  the 
whole  was  covered  with  flagstones.  Cast-iron  ventilators  were  put  in  cibout 
3  fl.  apart  up  the  centre,  to  allow  the  heated  air  to  ascend  from  the  cavities 
between  the  flues,  which  run  parallel  with  the  shelves  the  whole  length  of  the 
house,  and  return  by  the  back  wall  to  the  chimney  over  the  fireplace.  The 
door  was  at  one  end  of  the  house,  and  light  was  admitted  from  windows  in 
the  roof.  The  materials  he  preferred  were  horse-droppings,  which  had  not ' 
been  exposed  to  wet  or  to  fermentation,  but  collected  from  the  stable  with  a 
quantity  of  short  litter  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  bed  to  about 
65°,  to  be  firmly  rammed  when  put  on  the  shelves  about  8  or  10  inches  deep,  but 
if  dung  is  scarce,  6  in .  will  do  ;  in  two  or  three  days  it  will  be  fit  to  spawn. 
For  procuring  spawn  plentifully,  he  would  recommend  any  of  the  three 
following  methods.  In  the  month  of  June  to  take  small  pieces  of  spawn,  to 
place  them  in  communication  with  the  droppings  which  have  been  lefl  in  places 
where  brood  mares  and  other  horses  had  been  kept ;  in  September  following, 
plenty  of  spawn  will  generally  be  found  superior  to  any  in  bricks.  Secondly, 
by  putting  a  little  spawn  among  the  dung  in  melon  or  cucumber  pits  or  frames  ; 
in  September,  when  the  crops  are  cleared  away,  as  much  spawn  could  be  taken 
out  as  would  give  a  plentiful  supply  during  the  following  winter,  with  a  suffi- 
ciency left  in  the  frames  or  pits  to  produce  a  good  crop,  by  keeping  on  the 
lights,  by  watering  them  if  dry,  and  by  covering  with  hay,  which  would  give  a 
supply  until  they  were  produced  in  the  forcmg-house.  Thirdly,  he  would 
procure  a  supply  by  layms  some  well-dried  horse-droppings  in  one  of  the 
shelves  in  the  house  in  tne  summer,  and  spawning  it  afterwards,  it  would 
produce  a  plentiful  supply.  The  best  spawn  was  known  by  a  sharp  acid  mush- 
room-like smell.  He  preferred  the  spawn  that  had  the  appearance  of  mouldi- 
ness  to  that  which  appeared  like  threads,  as  he  considers  when  it  is  in  that 
state  its  vegetative  powers  are  partly  exhausted.  When  spawning  the  bed,  he 
lays  small  pieces  in  holes  2  in.  deep  and  about  6  in.  apart^  then  well  rams  it, 
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and  allows  it  to  remain  a  fortniffht,  when  the  spawn  will  have  spread  through 
the  dung.  About  1  in.  thick  of  fresh  dung  to  be  placed  over  the  whole,  then 
covered  with  loam,  the  top  spit  of  an  old  sheep  pasture  repeatedlv  turned 
over  before  using,  if  a  little  sandy  the  better ;  or  the  loam  from  an  old  melon 
frame,  about  2  in.  deep  with  the  screenings,  and  1  in.  more  of  the  finer  sort, 
well  rammed,  but  not  made  smooth  or  plastered,  as  water,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  be  given,  would  pass  off  too  rapidly.  The  temperature  of  the 
house  to  be  kept  the  first  weeK  at  55^,  the  following  week  at  58^,  to  increase 
it  the  third  week  to  60^,  which  is  sufficiently  high,  unless  mushrooms  would 
be  wanted  in  a  short  time,  when  the  temperature  may  be  raised  to  70^,  with  a 
covering  of  hay  6  in.  deep.  He  always  used  water  the  same  temperature  as 
the  house,  giving  it  often  but  a  little  at  each  time,  when  the  beds  by  their 
dryness  were  observed  to  want  it.  When  growing  mushrooms  in  beds,  he 
would  prepare  his  dung  in  the  same  manner  as  recommended  for  the  house, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  fresh  dung  when  making  up  the  bed,  with  wood 
faggots  at  the  bottom  about  2  ft.  high  ;  the  bed  to  run  east  and  west  with  an 
angle  of  45°,  as  the  north  will  produce  in  succession  after  the  south  aspect;  the 
dung,  18  in.  deep,  to  be  mixed  up  with  about  one  fourth  light  turfy  loam ;  when 
spawned,  to  be  covered  with  straw,  which  mav  be  removed  on  fine  drjr  days. 

Mr.  Stanley  considered  mushrooms  could  best  be  grown  in  a  humid  atmo- 
sphere. He  did  not  approve  of  such  a  high  temperature  as  Mr.  Shearer  r^ 
commended.  He  saw  a  bed  made  in  the  usual  way  with  well-prepared  dung 
and  horse-droppings,  which  was  spawned  on  the  20th  of  November,  and  did 
not  produce  until  the  first  week  in  April,  from  which  a  large  supply  was  regu- 
larly gathered  for  a  long  time  afterwards. 

Mr.  Fish  considered  the  subject  was  well  worthy  the  attention  of  gardeners, 
as  he  is  aware  that  in  many  places  it  was  found  difficult  to  produce  them.  He 
has  grown  mushrooms  abundantly  by  preparing  in  May  equal  quantities  of 
horse-droppings  and  cow-dung ;  when  well  dried,  to  be  spawned  and  then 
covered  with  littery  manure  ;  air  and  light  to  be  admitted  freely,  by  which 
they  grow  strong,  and  acquire  a  rich  flavour.  He  saw  spawn  produced  in 
melon  frames  in  the  way  recommended  by  Mr.  Shearer,  which  kept  good  for 
many  years. 

Mr.  Stanley  would  recommend  fresh  spawn  for  general  use. 

Mr.  Fish  was  certain  that  mushroom  spawn  would  keep  good  for  three  or 
four  years,  but  its  vegetative  powers  are  easily  destroyed  either  by  too  much 
heat,  or  by  too  much  wet. 

Mr.  Grover  used  spawn  which  was  made  four  years,  and  produced  an 
abundant  crop.  For  making  spawn  he  preferred  sandy  loam,  cow-dung,  horse- 
droppings,  and  a  little  road-scrapings.  When  sufficiently  worked  together,  it  is 
then  formed  into  bricks;  while  soft,  a  few  holes  to  be  made  in  it  to  receive  the 
spawn  ;  when  the  bed  is  spawned,  to  be  covered  over  2  in.  thick  with  any  stiff 
loamy  soil. 

Mr.  Thomas  Keane  used  horse-droppinss,  loam,  and  cut  hay,  which,  when 
well  incorporated,  were  formed  into  bricks  10 in.  long,  6 in.  broad,  and  Sin. 
deep,  spawned  in  the  usual  manner,  left  twenty-four  days  before  using,  in 
a  temperature  from  60°  to  65°.  The  same  spawn  was  piled  up  in  a  dry  loft, 
was  used  for  four  years,  and  the  last  bricks  were  as  productive  as  the  first. 
He  has  grown  fine  mushrooms  on  shelves,  as  recommened  by  Mr.  Shearer, 
with  the  temperature  of  the  house  from  55°  to  60°. 

Mr.  Wragg  agreed  with  Mr.  Fish,  that  mushroom  spawn  can  be  kept  good 
for  many  years.  He  always  made,  at  one  time,  a  supply  to  serve  nim  for 
four  or  five  years.  As  variations  of  temperature  woulci  more  or  less  affect 
it,  he  stored  it  in  a  back  shed,  with  power  to  admit  or  exclude  air  according 
to  the  changes  of  the  seasons. 

Mr.  Fish  alwavs  kept  the  temperature  of  his  houses  at  60°,  made  excellent 
spawn,  thoroughly  impregnated  in  fourteen  days,  and  has  grown  fine  crops  on 
dung  beds  in  a  vinery. 

Mr.  Grover  considered  open  windows  were  necessary  to  give  air  every  three 
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or  four  days  to  the  house ;  that  gentle  syringings  every  two  or  three  days,  and 
a  slight  covering  of  hay,  were  conducive  to  the  growth  of  the  mushroom. 

Afi*.  Fish  believed  that  the  nearer  we  imitated  the  works  of  nature,  the 
more  successful  would  be  our  operations ;  and  that  the  more  substantial  a  bed 
is  made,  the  more  juicy  and  better  would  be  the  produce. 

Mr.  Caie  agreed  with  Mr.  Fish  in  the  observations  just  made,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  that  subject,  he  always  observed  that  mushrooms  were  found  more 
plentifully  after  rain,  and  that  showery  after  warm  weather  was  the  cause  of 
producing  them.  He  has  grown  mushrooois  on  shelves,  by  filling  them  in 
succession  with  welUprepared  dung,  and  spawned,  by  which  he  produced  a 
regular  supply  nearly  all  the  year  round.  He  has  known  gentlemen's  places 
where  the  gardeners  rarely  succeeded  in  growing  mushrooms. 

Mr.  Massey  considered  any  adhesive  soil  fit  for  making  the  brick,  but  would 

S've  the  preference  to  loam.  He  always  made  the  best  spawn  with  horse- 
roppings,  cow-dung,  and  loam ;  he  has  kept  it  for  nine  years.  He  always 
observed  the  new  spawn,  when  used,  to  run  quicker  ;  and  that  an  increase 
of  temperature  was  necessary  to  excite  the  old,  which  he  found  as  productive 
as  the  new.  When  the  bricks  were  formed,  and  while  soft,  he  made  holes  and 
inserted  small  pieces  of  spawn,  which  very  soon  impregnated  the  whole.  He 
did  not  think  that  Mr.  Shearer,  however  anxious  he  might  be  to  obtain 
mushrooms,  would  succeed  by  raising  the  temperature  to  70^ ;  he  never  allowed 
fire  heat  to  raise  his  house  above  50^  or  55°.  ne  was  opposed  to  the  admission 
of  light,  which  he  is  sure  is  injurious  to  the  mushroom. 

Mr.  Thomas  Keane  agreed  with  Mr.  Massey  in  the  advantage  of  excluding 
the  light,  and  also  with  Mr.  Gh'over  in  the  benefit  derived  fix>m  syringing. 

Mr.  Stanley  had  preserved  spawn  for  seven  years,  and  was  one  season  un- 
successful in  growing  them,  although  the  bed  was  made  with  the  same  materials 
and  attention  as  in  other  years. 

A  general  conversation  then  took  place,  and  from  the  answers  given  to  the 
many  enquiries  made  on  the  subject,  the  failure  was  attributed  to  a  combina* 
tion  of  circumstances  which  cannot  always  be  controlled  by  the  best  practical 
gardeners. 

Mr.  W.  Keane  believed,  from  his  practice,  and  which  was  generally  cor- 
roborated by  the  observations  that  were  made  by  the  members  who  preceded 
him  in  the  discussion,  that  mushrooms  are  best  grown  in  places  excluded 
from  the  light,  and  then  detailed  the  practice  adopted  by  the  growers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  who  supplied  the  market  during  the  whole  year  with 
mushrooms  grown  in  quarries,  wnere  the  same  beds  served  for  many  seasons, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  fresh  dung  mixed  three  or  four  inches  deep,  to 
enliven  the  bed  for  the  spawn  the  better  to  work.  He  also  agreed  with  the 
opinions  so  generally  expressed,  of  the  advantages  of  gentle  syringings  to 
create  a  dew,  which,  by  its  genial  influence,  is  certam  to  increase  the  supply. 

Mr.  Shearer,  in  his  reply,  entered  at  length  into  a  full  explanation  of  all  his 
practices,  as  detailed  in  nis  paper. 


Art.  VI.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

Moistening  the  Air  of  Hot-hornet  hy  Steam,  —  In  p.  189.  I  find  an  article 
on  "  Moistening  the  Air  of  Hot-houses,"  bv  T.  Appleby,  dated  February  15. 
1840,  in  which  he  states  that  he  had  admitted  steam  into  the  orchide- 
ous  house  for  nearly  two  months.  If  so,  he  must  have  commenced  its 
admission  about  the  middle  of  December,  at  which  period  I  should  have 
thought  such  treatment  would  have  been  injurious  to  the  plants,  as  tend- 
ing to  force  or  excite  them  too  prematurely.  In  this,  however,  I  may  be 
wrong  ;  but  I  never  admit  the  steam,  much  moisture,  or  increase  the  heat  in 
the  house  beyond  65®  or  70°,  until  the  beginning  or  middle  of  February, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather;  I  merely  mention  this  circumstance,  as 
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Erobably  an  error  in  the  periods  may  have  occurred.  I  wish  Mr.  Appleby 
ad  given  some  information  respecting  the  size,  shape,  and  dimensions  of  his 
boiler.  The  weight,  80  lb.  **  with  taps  included,*'  does  not  convey  any  idea 
of  either ;  neither  does  he  give  the  size  of  his  house.  These  particulars 
might  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  any  person  wishing  to  pursue  the  same 
mode  of  treating  their  plants. 

I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  giving  you  the  manner  by  which  I  create 
a  humid  atmosphere  for  my  orchideous  epiphytes ;  fully  aware  of  the  advan- 
tage they  derive  from  this  system,  in  ever;^  instance  save  one ;  and  in  that 
particular  I  must  take  the  Iibertv  of  differing  from  Mr.  Appldiy.  I  do  so 
with  great  diffidence,  and  with  the  hope  that  he  may  be  induced,  by  some 
future  remarks  on  this  subject,  to  enable  me  to  overcome  the  only  difficulty 
and  imperfection  which  I  conceive  exists  in  the  admission  of  steam. 

To  quote  Mr.  Appleby's  words,  **  The  most  delicate  flowers  are  not  in* 
jured,  nor  their  duration  shortened."  I  unfortunately  have  found  that 
several  flower-buds  have  been  so  injured  as  to  turn  quite  yellow  and  sickly, 
and  drop  off  a  few  days  before  they  ought  to  have  expanded.  This  has 
occurrea  with  the  catasetums  and  cattleyas,  and  several  of  the  oncidiums 
have  had  **  their  periods  of  duration  shortened."  The  same  iiyury  has 
occurred  to  some  stove  plants,  which  I  introduced  amongst  the  epiphytes. 
This  I  now  remedy  by  removing  the  flowering  plants  at  a  proper  period  to  a 
dry  house.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  which  do  not  appear  to  be 
aTOCted  by  it.  At  the  same  time  that  I  regret  this,  I  am  well  repaid  by  the 
rapid  and  luxuriant  growth  of  the  plants,  and  by  the  number  of  pseudo-bulbs 
they  have  and  are  now  forming.  Those  plants  which  two  years  ago  were 
small,  weak,  and  sickly,  have  now  become  large  and  healthy,  and  have  thrown 
up  three,  four,  and  five  shoots ;  and  next  year  many  of  them  will  be  what 
may  be  called  fine  specimens.  Added  to  the  modified  steam  they  receive  during 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  night,  particularly  in  warm  weather,  which  may 
be  said  to  be  analogous,  in  a  great  measure,  to  their  heavy  native  nightly  dews, 
I  fi>equently  syringe  overhead  with  tepid  water,  generally  twice  a  week,  and 
sometimes  oflener.  This  I  am  induced  to  do,  as  I  find  the  material  in  which 
they  are  potted  is  not  much  aflected  by  the  steam,  beinc  only  superficially  moist. 

My  plants  are  placed  on  platforms  of  white  Yorkshire  flags,  and  the  pots 
are  packed  round  with  flakes  of  fresh  moss,  which  ^ves  the  house  a  very 
pleasing  appearance,  and  retains  a  great  deal  of  moisture.  The  flags  also 
absorb  much  of  the  water  used  in  syringing,  and  keep  up  a  constant  humidity, 
particularly  in  warm  weather,  by  gentle  evaporation,  which  is  gratefiil  to  the 
plants.  I  would  recommend  Mr.  Appleby  to  introduce  a  plant  of  the  Coffea 
occidentMis  (Tetramerium  odoratissimum  Spreng,)  into  his  house ;  it  seems  to 
thrive  particularly  well  in  that  atmosphere,  and  its  rich  and  luxuriant  dark 
green  foliage  is  highly  ornamental. 

It  is  now  three  years  since  I  put  up  a  steam  boiler,  attached  to  a  small 

Eine-house,  and  having  experienced  the  decided  advantage  derived  from  a 
umid  atmosphere,  in  swelling  off  the  grapes  and  pines,  as  well  as  the  healthy 
appearance,  cleanliness,  and  growth  of  the  few  stove-plants  in  the  house,  I 
placed  a  boiler  to  every  house  except  the  green-house.  In  February,  1838, 
for  the  same  reason  given  by  Mr.  Appleby,  to  create  a  moist  atmosphere  in 
the  orchideous  house,  which  is  22  ft.  long,  12ft.  wide,  I  attached  a  boiler  to  it. 
The  boiler  is  of  metal  2  ft.  6  in.  long,  by  2  ft.  wide,  I  ft.  3  in.  deep,  and  4  in. 
thick,  inside  measure  ;  and  it  diminishes  2  in.  from  top  to  bottom  on  the  four 
sides.  The  flanche  round  the  boiler  projects  2J|^  in.  ;  the  cover  is  flat,  and 
4  in.  thick,  with  the  usual  holes,  which  I  drill  in  the  situations  best  suit^  for 
tne  safety  valve,  steam-pipe,  supply-pipe,  and  gaug&K:ocks.  There  is  also  a 
hole  cast  in  the  centre  of  the  lid  8  in.  by  4  in.,  oval  in  form,  to  clean  out  the 
boiler  when  requisite.  The  cover  is  fiistened  on  the  flanche  of  the  boiler  by 
bolts  and  nuts,  and  the  joining  made  good  with  iron  cement,  composed  of 
borings  of  metal,  sulphur,  and  saltpetre.  This  makes  the  boiler  steam-tight. 
The  boiler  is  set  over  the  fire  which  heats  the  house  (as  I  continue  to 
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prefer  the  smoke-flue),  and  the  steam  is  admitted  into  the  house  by  means  of 
a  stop-cock  at  pleasure,  or  to  whatever  extent  is  deemed  desirable.  There 
is  a  clamper  in  the  flue,  which  in  hot  weather,  when  the  moisture  is  particu- 
larly desirable,  turns  off  the  fire  and  prevents  it  circulating  through  the  flues, 
and  increasing  the  temperature  of  tne  house.  At  other  times,  the  fuel 
required  to  heat  the  house  boils  the  water,  the  steam  from  whicli,  if  not 
admitted  into  the  house,  escapes  through  the  safety-valve. 

There  is  a  shelf  of  Yorkshu-e  flag  in  the  front  of  the  house,  one  foot  wide, 
supported  on  inch-round  iron  bars ;  and  under  this  shelf,  near  the  front  edge 


of  It,  runs  the  steam-pipe,  perforated  at  every  foot  with  small  holes,  less 
than  J^  of  an  inch.  The  pipe  is  inch  bore.  I  first  used  a  lead  pipe,  but 
soon  found  the  expansion  and  contraction  so  great,  that  it  got  out  of  shape. 


and  occasioned  so  great  a  lodgment  of  condensed  vapour  in  various  places,  as 
to  rather  impede  the  entrance  of  the  steam.  I  then  substituted  the  gun-barrel 
gas-pipes,  and  find  they  answer  admirably.— >7oAn  Lyons,  Laditton,  MuUmgar, 
Mmf  26.  1840. 

The  Construction  of  Mr,  Penn^s  Hothouses, — From  some  expressions  in 
our  account  of  Mr.  Penn's  mode  of  heating  and  ventiladne  (p.  120 — 128.),  it 
has  been  thought  that  it  was  not  requisite  to  have  either  the  sloping  sashes  of 
the  roof,  or  the  upright  sashes  of  the  front,  to  open.  A  very  little  reflection, 
however,  will  convince  any  one  that  Mr.  Penn's  mode  of  ventilating  can  only 
be  effective  while  artificial  heat  is  being  applied ;  and,  consequently,  that  in 
houses  heated  by  his  mode,  as  well  as  in  all  other  houses  heated  artificially, 
provision  must  be  made  for  ventilating  during  the  hottest  summer  months, 
when  artificial  heat  is  not  wanted.  From  this,  it  will,  we  trust,  be  clearly 
understood,  that  Mr.  Penn's  mode  of  warming  and  ventilating  requires  no 
deviation  whatever  firom  the  usual  mode  of  constructing  the  roofs,  fronts,  and 
ends  of  hot-houses. — Cond, 

The  EUon  and  Black  Eagle  Cherries,  (p.  264.)— The  Elton  is  a  Yery  fine 
cherry,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  gentleman's  garden  ;  but  as  to  the  Black 
Eagle,  another  of  the  cnerries  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Knight,  it  is  not  a  merry 
(merise),  certainly,  but  it  is,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  to  the 
contrary  in  your  Magazine  (p.  264.),  a  small  cherry  :  nor,  though  small,  is  it 
good ;  for  a  poorer,  more  vapid  finit  was  never  produced.  It  is,  however, 
a  free-^wing  tree  and  a  tolerable  bearer.  I  have  both  the  Elton  and  Black 
Basle  m  my  garden,  near  Liverpool,  and  the  account  I  give  of  their  qualities 
18  the*  result  of  experience. —  T,  R,    Liverpool ,  May  28.  1840. 

When  matters  of  this  kind  are  related  by  a  correspondent  who  does  not  give 
his  name  publicly,  he  ought  at  least  to  give  it  to  the  conductor  confidentially. 
— Omd, 


Art.  VII.     Queries  and  Answers, 

A  CLOTHY  Substance,  white  above  and  greenish  beneath, — I  take  the  liberty  of 
sending  you  a  specimen  of  a  curious  natural  production,  which  has  been  this 
year  found  covering  some  meadows,  near  an  estate  of  Lord  Radnor's  in  Berk- 
shire. It  was  found  on  the  receding  of  the  waters,  after  the  long- continued 
floods  of  last  winter  and  spriuff,  on  some  meadow  land  near  Lechlade  and 
Fairford  in  Gloucestershire.  The  quantity  covered  in  one  large  mass,  without 
any  interruption,  was  as  much  as  ten  or  twelve  acres  in  one  piece.  No  such 
appearance  has  ever  been  seen  or  heard  of  before,  though  the  same  land  has 
been  flooded  almost  every  year.  The  substance  was  ro  adhesive  that  the 
farmers  tried  ploughing  and  harrowing  it  but  in  vain ;  the  only  way  of  getting 
rid  of  it  was  by  pulline  it  off  like  a  plaster.  As  many  as  four  or  five  meadows 
have  been  covered  witn  the  enclosed  clothy  substance,  and  what  is  singular  is, 
that  some  of  these  meadows  had  not  been  under  water  any  part  of  the  winter. 
A  somewhat  similar  substance  was  said  to  have  fallen  in  a  field  somewhere 
in  Prussia  last  year,  and  I  saw  a  'specimen  of  that.    It  was  very  like  the 
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enclosed,  but  not  so  thick,  and  of  a  greyish  colour.  This  material  is  so  thick, 
that  a  gentleman,  a  neighbour  of  Lord  Radnor's,  has  had  a  waistcoat  made  of 
it.  The  specimen  sent  has  been  taken  from  the  ground  for  above  six  weeks. 
Any  information  you  can  give  me  respecting  this  singular  production  will  be 
most  thankfully  received.  Small  pieces  of  the  filmy  white  scum  have  often 
been  found  in  the  low  lands  and  ditches  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  but 
nothing  at  all  of  this  kind.  The  green  side  was  next  the  ground.  —  L.  R, 
Grosvenor  Street,  May  30.  1840. 

The  substance  sent  was  about  6  in.  square,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick ; 
white  and  cottony  above,  like  a  piece  of  fleecy  hosiery,  and  on  the  under  side 
green,  exactly  like  fresh  conferva,  with  some  withered  blades  of  grass  and 
other  extraneous  matters  mixed  with  it.  This  green  side  was  evidently  that 
which  had  been  next  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  grass,  &c.,  had  adhered 
to  it  when  it  was  torn  off.  The  upper  side  had  become  white,  in  consequence 
of  being  bleached  by  the  sun,  as  is  fi-equently  the  case  with  the  conferva  on 
the  sides  of  ditches  and  ponds,  during  summer,  after  the  water  has  been  some 
time  drained  out  of  them.  We  sent  a  specimen  of  this  substance  to  the  Rev. 
M.  J.  Berkeley,  and  the  following  is  an  extract  from  his  letter: — 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  give  you  any  very  definite  information  on  the 
substance  of  which  you  transmitted  me  a  specimen.  I  have  very  frequently 
seen  over  meadows,  after  the  floods  have  subsided,  a  coat  of  a  similar  substance, 
but  not  beautifully  bleached  as  your  specimen.  I  suspect  that  it  is  Conferva 
rivularis,  which,  when  dry,  scarcely  differs  under  the  microscope  ;  but,  if  so, 
the  mass  cannot,  I  should  think,  have  arisen  from  plants  washed  out  of  the 
main  stream,  but  from  individuals  that  have  vegetated  on  the  spot,  the  flood 
having  probably  been  of  long  duration.  I  cannot  say,  however,  that  I  have 
ever  seen  Conferva  rivularis  grow  in  such  a  situation  ;  but  1  know  not  to  what 
other  species  to  refer  it.  I  do  not  think  there  is  more  than  one  species  of 
Conferva  in  the  substance ;  but  thore  are  a  few  individuals  of  Closterium, 
Vorticella,  Gomphonema,  Scenedlsmus,  Bacill^ria,  Oscillatbria,  Fragillaria, 
&c.,  but  none  in  a  very  good  condition,  [f  I  remember  right,  the  substance 
found  in  Russia  and  Prussia  consisted  principallv  of  those  minute  algae  which 
resemble  infusoria. — M.J.Berkeley.   Kin^tClijfe,  JVamsford,  June  10.  1840." 

Stock  for  the  Moorpark  Apricot ;  in  answer  to  J.  W.  D.,  at  p.  280.  — 
(irenerally,  throughout  the  county  of  Leicester,  apricot  trees,  that  are  planted 
by  the  side  of  a  dwelling,  rarely  die  in  that  sudden  manner  I  have  witnessed 
them  do  in  gardens.  I  have  often  felt  humbled  when  passing  these  fine 
specimens,  to  think  that  we  could  not  compete  with  them  ;  the  trees  in  our 
gardens  dying  yearly  off  by  large  branches,  whilst  theirs  are  annually  pro- 
ducing fine  crops,  and  the  trees  rarely  dying,  except  from  old  age.  These 
trees  are  pruned  and  nailed  by  men  who  in  general  can  have  but  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  plants.  1  have  thought  the  cause  of  their 
d3dng  in  our  gardens  arises  from  a  bruise;  for  gardeners  of  this  sort  are  in 
general  more  careful  with  their  trees  than  we  are.  There  is  not  that  straining 
and  twisting  exercised  by  them,  to  give  the  tree  the  artistical  appearance 
which  many  of  us  of  the  "new  school"  think  is  requisite. —  W,  Brown, 
MerevalCy  June  5.  1840. 

A  new  System  o/cuiHvating  Frame  Potatoet, —  Covent  Garden  Market,  Frame 
potatoes  were  plentiful  enough,  but  owing  to  a  new  system  of  cultivating  this 
universal  and  indispensable  root,  by  planting  them  in  the  autumn  in  a  peculiar 
soil,  and  keeping  the  beds  warm  by  rich  dung,  and  impervious  to  frost, 
the  potatoes  produced  in  frames  are  in  less  demand,  and  scarcely  at  a  re- 
munerating price,  whilst  those  planted  in  the  autumn  are  sold  freely  at  44.  or 
6d.  per  lb.,  and  pay  well.  (Mom.  Chron.,  May  25.  1840.)  Can  you  or  any  of 
your  correspondents  give  an  account  of  the  mode  of  culture  above  mentioned, 
stating  what  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  soil  referred  to,  and  what  the  mode 
of  keeping  the  beds  warm  by  rich  dung,  &c.  —  T,  R,   Liverpool,  May  28. 1840. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.     Notice  of  a  Visit  to  Eyevoood  and  Presteign.    By  J.  B.  W. 

Eyewood^  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  is  about  two  miles 
from  the  town  of  Kington,  near  the  northern  confines  of  Here- 
fordshire. In  the  days  of  its. splendour  this  must  have  been  a 
noble  place,  the  house  and  every  thing  about  it  being  on  the 
most  extensive  scale ;  and  at  that  time  no  expense  was  spared 
in  keeping  it  in  the  highest  order :  for  a  number  of  years,  how- 
ever, the  place  has  been  gradually  going  to  decay,  the  flower- 
garden  having  been  planted  with  potatoes,  the  lawn  turned  into 
a  hay  field,  and  the  park  applied  solely  to  agricultural  uses.  Yet, 
even  now)  there  is  an  air  of  magnificence  about  it,  which  strikes 
one  most  forcibly  when  viewing  for  the  first  time  the  ancient* 
looking  mansion,  backed  by  a  wooded  hill,  and  surrounded  by 
an  extensive  park,  through  which  an  avenue  leads  up  to  the 
boundary  of  the  pleasure-ground,  in  the  direction  of  the  prin- 
cipal front.  This  pleasure-ground  contains  many  fine  evergreens, 
especially  on  the  west  side  of  the  house,  where  they  are  massed 
and  intermixed  with  water  in  the  most  picturesque  manner.  At- 
tached to  a  part  of  the  building  there  is  a  plant-house  in  the  old 
style,  from  the  front  of  which  the  water  and  trees  above-men- 
tioned have  a  beautiful  appearance ;  the  park  also  is  overlooked, 
and  several  views  of  distant  scenery  obtained,  from  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  pleasure-ground.  The  flower-garden  (now  about 
to  be  restored)  was  situated  at  one -end  of  this  green-house,  and 
formed  a  termination  to  the  grounds  in  that  direction.  A  walk 
winding  among  shrubs  and  trees  leads  from  the  pleasure-ground 
to  the  extensive  kitchen-garden,  which  is  excellently  situated  both 
as  to  convenience  and  shelter,  but,  not  having  been  regularly 
worked  for  many  years,  it  will  require  much  additional  labour  to 
bring  it  into  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  A  long  range  of  glass 
occupies  the  back  wall  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  kitchen- 
garden.  One  of  the  houses  is  a  late  vinery  ;  two  are  appropriated 
to  pine  plants,  having  vines  trained  to  the  raflers ;  and  two  are 
peach-houses,  in  which  the  trees  are  whitewashed  with  lime  in 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Paxton  at  Chatsworth,  noticed  in  a  previous 
1840.     August.  c  c 
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number  of  this  Magazine.  The  reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Ker 
for  this  practice  is,  that  it  causes  the  buds  to  break  better,  while 
Mr.  Paxton  whitewashes  to  ripen  the  wood.  I  think,  however, 
that  the  only  real  good  such  a  dressing  can  do,  is  to  check  the 
increase  of  insects,  and  it  would  probably  be  an  efiPectual  cure 
for  the  brown  coccus,  often  so  troublesome  in  peach-houses.  Some 
of  the  wall-trees,  as  pears  and  morello  cherries,  are  very  good ; 
others,  as  the  apricot  and  peach,  very  bad ;  but  in  every  place 
where  I  have  been,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  peach  trees 
look  unusually  ill,  the  last  wet  and  sunless  summer  having  im- 
perfectly ripened  the  young  wood,  which,  in  consequence,  gums 
and  dies. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  evil  influence  of  an  ungenial  season 
might  in  a  great  degree  be  counteracted  by  a  proper  formation 
of  the  border,  by  which  the  roots  of  a  tree  might  be  kept  under 
almost  as  much  control  as  its  top. 

Formerly  it  was,  and  frequently  is  even  now,  the  practice  in 
making  wall  borders,  to  take  out  or  to  trench  the  ground  3,  4, 
or  5  feet  deep,  and  from  8  ft.  to  12ft,  wide ;  and  then,  if  the  situa* 
tion  were  low,  or  the  subsoil  wet,  to  make  a  single  drain  along  the 
front,  parallel  to  the  walk.  In  such  borders  the  trees  grow  and 
bear  comparatively  well,  so  long  as  their  roots  remain  near  the 
surface ;  in  a  few  years,  however,  the  roots  begin  to  diye  down* 
wards,  meeting  with  no  obstruction,  but  rather  encouragement 
(the  best  soil  in  trenched  borders  being  at  the  bottom),  and 
finding  at  all  times  an  abundant  supply  of  moisture;  and  the  trees 
soon  acquire  a  luxuriant,  and  consequently  a  sterile,  habit,  which 
the  severe  winter  pruning  to  which  strong-growing  wall-trees  are 
usually  subjected,  confirms  and  increases  rather  than  restrains. 
Where  a  case  of  this  nature  occurs,  it  would  be  well  to  try  the 
radical  remedy  of'*  cutting  off  the  supplies,'*  by  taking  the  trees 
entirely  up,  and  replanting  them  near  the  surface,  carefully  giv- 
ing the  roots  as  nearly  a  horizontal  direction  as  possible ;  this, 
however,  would  only  be  a.  temporary  cure,  calculated  to  check 
redundant  growth  for  a  few  years,  but  not  permanently,  as  the 
roots  would  get  too  deep  ag^in  if  not  prevented  by  a  substratum 
of  some  impenetrable  material,  which  it  would  then  perhaps  be 
impracticable  to  apply.  Instead  of  those  deep  and  narrow  pits 
which  defeat  their  own  end,  I  would  have  the  borders  for  peach, 
apricot,  cherry,  and  plum  trees  15ft.  wide;  for  pear  or  apple 
trees,  18  ft.  h\  depth,  no  border,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
need  exceed  2  ft.  6  in.  at  the  wall,  deepening  with  an  even  slope 
to  3ft.  at  the  walk;  parallel  to  which,  if  the  situation  is  low, 
or  the  subsoil  retentive,  a  good  tile  drain  should  be  constructed 
1  ft.  deeper  than  the  bottom  of  the  border,  and  filled  up  with 
rough  stones,  of  which  a  layer  6  in.  thick  (covered  by  a  few 
inches  of  leaves  to  prevent  the  soil  from  filling  the  interstices) 
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should  be  spread  equally  over  the  bottom  of  the  border.  Where 
the  subsoil  is  dry,  of  course  drainage  is  not  necessary ;  and  the 
layer  of  stones  might  be  reduced  to  3  or  4  inches  in  thickness,  its 
only  but  highly  important  use  being  to  prevent  the  roots  from 
penetrating  deeper  than  their  assigned  boundary.  Again,  in 
very  wet  situations,  9  or  10  inches  of  stones  would  be  required  to 
insure  proper  drainage,  thus  varying  the  relative  depth  of  soil 
and  stones  according  to  local  circumstances,  the  principle  to  be 
acted  upon  being  to  keep  the  roots  of  the  trees  near  the  surface, 
and  comparatively  dry.  Such  a  bed  of  well-chosen  soil  (good 
strong  loam,  without  dung)  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  the 
healthy  maintenance  of  the  trees ;  and  the  roots,  having  plenty 
of  space  for  horizontal  extension,  would  never,  to  any  injurious 
degree,  penetrate  through  the  substratum.  Deep  digging  must 
be  avoided ;  the  borders  should  therefore  be  cropped  with  shallow- 
rooting  vegetables,  such  as  lettuces,  onions,  turnips,  &c. 

The  plan  I  recommend  may,  at  first  siglit,  appear  troublesome 
and  expensive,  but  ultimately  it  would  be  found  the  most  econo^* 
mical,  because  from  such  borders  a  remunerative  return  of  fruit 
would  be  obtained,  and  the  after  cost  of  renewing  the  trees  would 
be  much  lessened.  The  premature  decay  of  peach  and  apricot 
trees,  which  so  frequently  occurs,  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
the  injudicious  formation  of  the  border  they  grow  in,  whereby  a 
bad  system  of  roots  is  first  induced,  and  then  imperfectly  formed 
wood;  the  next  steps  are  disease  and  death.  In  hot-house  grape 
culture,  too,  seven  tenths  of  the  failures  that  happen  arise  from 
the  same  cause ;  for  the  vine,  although  a  gluttonous  feeder,  dislikes 
more  than  any  other  fruit  tree  to  seek  its  food  in  a  wet  medium. 
This  subject  is  only  lately  beginning  to  be  understood,  but,  on 
account  of  its  great  importance,  it  deserves  the  especial  consider^ 
ation  of  every  gardener.  * 

Botdtibi'ooL  —  A  short  distance  from  the  town-of  Presteign, 
in  Radnorshire,  there  is  a  remarkably  neat  little  place,  called 
Boultibrook,  which  some  years  ago  was  remodelled,  if  not  en* 
tirely  formed,  by  Sir  Harford  Jones  Brydges,  Bart.,  to  whom 
the  property  belongs.  The  situation  of  the  house  is  exceedingly 
well  chosen,  as  it  is  placed  in  some  open  meadows  which  rise 
gently  from  the  river  Lugg ;  and,  although  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
bleak  and  barren  Welsh  hills,  the  place  is  so  well  sheltered  that 

*  Since  these  remarks  were  written,  I  have  read  some  very  judicious  direc" 
tions  for  the  formation  of  vine  borders,  in  vol.  xi.  of  the  Penny  Cvclopcsdiat 
article  **  Orape  Vine."  The  writer  there  recommends  a  layer  of  concrete, 
**  composed  of  i>owdered  unslaked  lime  and  gravel,  worked  together  with 
water  on  the  spot,"  to  be  first  laid  all  over  the  bottom  of  the  border ;  and  after 
this  is  set,  '*  the  stratum  of  stones,  to  the  depth  of  at  least  6  or  8  inches,  may 
be  laid  on.  Some  dried  heath,  or  tough  turf  with  the  green  side  downwards, 
should  be  laid  over  the  stones  to  prevent  the  soil  from  mixing  with  them."  — 
J.  B.  W. 

c  c  2 
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it  is  comparatively  warm.  One  rather  inconvenient  arrangement 
is,  that  the  public  road  must  be  crossed  in  passing  from  the 
mansion  to  the  gardens,  to  which  a  walk,  or  rather  two  walks 
separated  by  a  row  of  nut  trees,  leads  through  an  orchard.  I'he 
kitchen-garden  is  small,  but  well  situated,  declining  gently  to  the 
south.  Against  the  north  wall  there  are  two  vineries,  in  which 
the  vines  have  formerly  been  spread  under  the  whole  of  the 
roof,  but  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Weatherston  (the  very  in- 
telligent gardener)  in  future  to  adopt,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
method  described  several  years  since  by  Mr.  Mearns,  and  which 
may  be  termed  the  successional  system.  By  this  method  it  is 
expected  to  obtain  finer  fruit,  and  also  to  admit  more  light  ilito 
the  interior  of  the  house.  Black  currant  trees,  a  novelty  in  the 
forcing  department,  have  recently  been  planted  in  the  earliest 
house,  to  be  trained  up  the  back  wall. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  kitchen-garden,  on  the  south  side,  arei 
the  pleasure-grounds,  in  a  low  and  damp  situation  close  to  the 
river  Lugg,  besides  which  there  are  several  small  streams  and  a 
pond  in  the  grounds.  Close  to  the  entrance  from  the  kitchen- 
garden  there  are  two  hot-houses ;  the  one  a  peach-house,  the  other 
a  singular  structure  in  which  plants  are  kept.  The  chief  part 
devoted  to  flowers  is  a  very  pretty  group  of  beds  directly  in  front 
of,  but  on  a  lower  level  than,  the  peach  and  green  houses.  These 
beds  have  lately  been  formed  by  Mr.  Weatherston,  who,  as  I 
am  informed,  has  greatly  improved  the  whole  of  the  place.  There 
is  one  great  drawback,  however,  to  the  beauty  of  this  little  spot, 
and  that  is,  some,  lanky  poplars  which  stick  themselves  up  be- 
tween those  beds  and  the  houses,  only  a  few  yards  from  the 
front  of  the  latter  Besides  their  ungainly  appearance,  these 
trees  are  injurious  by  shading  the  houses,  and  their  roots  must 
likewise  impoverish  the  border  of  the  peach-house. 

A  piece  of  'ground  close  to  the  river  side  is  now  in  the  course 
of  preparation  for  a  fruit-garden;  it  is,  however,  by  no  means 
well  adapted  for  such  a  purpose,  being,  from  its  low  and  damp 
locality,  peculiarly  liable  to  be  affected  by  that  greatest  imperfec- 
tion of  our  climate,  the  late  spring  frosts,  which  are  invariably 
much  more  injurious  in  moist  than  in  high  and  dry  situations. 

Sir  Harford,  with  great  liberality,  grants  permission  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  to  walk  in  his  grounds,  and  I  believe  his 
kindness  is  never  abused. 
'    Herefordshire^  Jan,  20.  1840. 


Art.  IL     Postscript  to  Mr.  Herbert^ s  Article  on  Qytisus  Adiimi  in 
p.  289.     By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert,  D.C.L.,  F.H.S.,  &c. 

Having  written  to  you  hastily  on  the  subject  of  the  Cytisus 
Adami,  or  purple  laburnum,  and  kept  no  copy  of  what  I  wrote, 
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I  am  not  sure  whether  I  stated,  as  I  should  wish  to  have  done, 
that,  in  the  case  which  I  suppose,  of  a  hybrid  bud  proceeding 
from  the  joint  operation  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  two  woods 
brought  into  intimate  union  and  contact  by  any  sort  of  grafting, 
it  may  naturally  be  expected  that  the  hybridity  should  be  less 
indissoluble  than  in  the  case  of  a  hybrid  produced  from  cross- 
bred seed ;  because  the  two  sides  of  the  bud  may  severally  have 
received  more  of  the  influence  of  the  wood  to  which  they  were 
most  nearly  approached,  while  the  centre  of  the  bud  might  per- 
haps partake  more  of  the  joint  types.  That  view  of  the  subject 
would  account  for  the  anomalous  habit  of  this  C^tisus,  in  throw- 
ing out  fertile  branches  which  nearly  revert  to  the  respective 
characters  of  the  two  parents,  while  a  portion  of  the  tree  con- 
tinues to  be -hybrid  and  sterile.  In  recommending  to  gardeners 
to  make  experiments  with  a  view  to  produce  such  curious  arti- 
ficial results,  and  to  verify  my  theory,  I  should  wish  them  to 
lacerafe  the  edges  of  the  graft  or  piece  inserted  by  budding,  as 
well  as  of  the  stock,  so  that  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  two  plants 
might  become  not  merely  united,  but  absolutely  intermixed  and 
blended  together,  at  the  line  of  union.  The  wood  must  be  then 
teased  into  breaking  from  that  line,  by  rubbing  off  all  buds  that 
appear  elsewhere.  Of  course  it  would  be  advisable  to  try  the 
experiment  first  with  such  plants  as  break  most  readily  from  the 
hard  wood.  It  appears  to  me  possible  that  a  cross  between  the 
olive  and  privet  might  be  so  obtained,  which  probably  could 
not  be  effected  by  a  seminal  cross ;  or  of  such  a  sterile  plant  as 
the  double  yellow  rose,  with  some  other  species  or  variety. 
London^  May  20.  1840. 


Art.  III.     Further  Remarks  on  the  Citisus  Addmu    By  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  W.  Herbert,  D.C  L.,  F.H.S.,  &c. 

I  HAVE  received  your  note,  enclosing  M.  Poiteau's  letter  with 
reference  to  the  papers  in  the  Ann.  de  la  Soc.  d^Hortic.  de  Paris^ 
relating  to  the  C^tisus  Adam/.  I  perceive  that  M.  Prevost  con- 
ceives the  original  shoot  of  C  Ad^m/  to  have  proceeded  from  a 
preexisting  aberration  of  C.  Laburnum,  which  sent  an  anoma- 
lous shoot  through  the  graft  of  C  purpdreus,  a  supposition 
repugnant  to  all  tnat  we  know  of  the  process  of  vegetation.  M. 
Poiteau  having,  in  1830  (vol.  vii.  p.  95.),  published  M.  Adam's 
statement,  that  the  branch  issued  together  with  some  shoots  of 
C.  purpureus  from  the  bark  of  C  purpureus,  round  a  bud  in- 
serted in  C.  Zabdrnum,  which  had  perished  or  remained  sulky 
for  a  year ;  that  he  had  sold  the  original  plant  before  it  had  pro- 
duced flow*eTs,  together  with  others  grafted  from  it ;  and  that  it 
no  longer  existed  in  his  garden;  M.  Camuzet  (vol.  xiii.  p.  196.), 
in  1833,  visits  the  original  plant  in  the  garden  of  M.  Adam,  at' 

COS 
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Vitry,  after  his  death,  examines  it,  and  is  satisfied  that  even  to  its 
roots  the  stock  is  C  Adkm/,  and  not  C,  2/abiirnum  ;  and  asserts 
thereupon  that  it  was  a  mule  from  seed,  and  that  M.  Adam 
must  have  been  mistaken  in  thinking  the  shoot  had  proceeded 
from  the  graft.  No  reliance  caYi  be  placed  on  this  conflicting 
statement.  M.  Camuzet  has  furnished  no  proof  of  the  identity 
of  the  plant  he  examined,  nor  even  of  the  inference  he  draws, 
for  he  does  not  say  that  the  stock  had  any  branch  below  the 
graft ;  and  its  supposed  difference  from  C  Z^burnum  could  have 
been  only  perceived  in  the  appearance  of  the  bark,  which  is  not 
satisfactory.  M.  Leclerc  Thouin's  observations  are  not  directed 
to  this  C^tisus,  but  to  a  monstrous  orange  differing  from  the 
fruit  of  the  plant  from  which  the  graft  was  supposed  to  have  been 
taken.  He  supposes  that  vessels  of  cellular  tissue,  in  lateral 
contact  with  each  other,  may  be  filled  with  the  sap  of  the  two 
different  varieties  separated  by  the  most  slender  partition,  and 
the  sap  of  the  one  modified  by  passing  into  the  other.  It  will 
be  seen  by  the  original  words  which  I  have  subjoined  in  a  note*, 
and  which  form  the  only  sentence  directly  to  the  point,  that  M. 
Leclerc,  speaking  of  mathematical  surfaces  with  reference  to 
such  a  subject,  does  not  make  his  meaning  very  distinctly  intel- 
ligible ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  understand  it,  it  does  not  seem  to 
militate  against  my  supposition,  and  I  see  nothing  in  the  papers 
to  which  I  am  referred  which  should  induce  me  to  alter  it. 

It  is  known  that  a  bud  proceeds  from  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
plant.  It  must  therefore  originate  in  the  juices  within  the 
cells,  or  in  the  juices  between  the  cells,  or  in  both.  Which«* 
ever  of  the  three  be  assumed  to  be  the  true  fact,  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  two  woods  united  by  insertion  may  not  operate  jointly 
to  produce  a  bud,  and,  if  they  do  so,  the  produce  must  be  ex- 
pected to  partake  of  their  joint  peculiarities.  Taking  it  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  juices  within  the  cells,  it  is  certain  that  cells  may 
be  confluent,  and  their  contents  in  progress  become  mingled  in 
some  one  cell,  because,  unless  two  lacerated  or  cut  cells  could 
unite,  no  nourishment  could  be  given  to  the  piece  inserted ;  and, 
if  two  half  cells  can  grow  together,  their  contents  can  be  min- 
gled, and  the  cells  proceeding  therefrom  will  partake  of  a  joint 
origin.  Taking  the  bud  to  proceed  from  the  outward  juices  per- 
vading the  interstices  of  the  cells,  the  combination  of  the  two 
fluids,  so  as  to  produce  a  joint  result,  is  still  more  easy ;  and,  if  it 

*  ''  n  devient  facile  de  conceyoir  que  la  matiere  organisable  soit  absorbee 
^galement  et  assimilee  diffi§reminent  dans  deux  v^sicules  voisines,  alors  xntoe 
que  leurs  parois  se  seraient  en  partie  sondes ;  que  la  seve  de  l*une  se  modifie 
en  passant  dans  l*autre,  et  que  la  difference  sp^cifique  apparaisse  nettement 
tranchee  du  deux  cot^  d'une  double  cloison,  si  minee  k  nos  yeux,  que  nous 
pouvons  presque  la  considerer comme  une  surface  mathematique."  (Vol.  xviii. 
p.  303.) 
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is  possible  in  either  case  separately,  it  is  equally  possible  if  the 
bud  be  considered  as  proceeding  from  the  juices  without  and 
within,  or  even  from  the  very  substance  of  the  cellular  partitions* 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  sap  is  not  modified  (as  M.  Leclerc  sup- 
poses) by  passing  from  the  cells  of  one  wood  into  those  of  the 
other ;  on  the  contrary,  it  conforms  itself  in  all  usual  cases  of 
insertion  to  the  nature  of  the  wood  through  which  it  last  passes, 
so  as  to  produce  that  wood  unchanged  in  its  growth  and  progress. 
My  reason  for  giving  credit  to  M.  Adam'^  assertion  with  respect 
to  the  origin  of  this  curious  plant  is,  that  we  have  had  no  in- 
stance of  a  hybrid  from  seed  resolving  itself  in  the  course  of  its 
growth  into  its  component  and  fertile  elements,  nor  of  any  mule, 
either  animal  or  vegetable,  becoming  (either  altogether  or  in 
part)  more  like  one  of  its  parents  than  it  was  in  the  form  first 
assumed  after  its  perfect  developement. 
London^  May  29.  1 840. 


Art.  IV.     On  pulverising  SoilSf  as  a  Means  of  improving  them. 

By  John  Fish. 

The  fertility  of  adhesive  soils  becomes  greatly  increased  by 
frequently  exposing  them  to  the  atmosphere,  by  which  means 
they  become  so  much  pulverised,  as  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
the  fibres  of  plants.  One  cause  of  the  unproductiveness  of  ad- 
hesive soils  is,  that  air  cannot  penetrate  to  the  seeds  or  roots  of 
plants ;  preventing  the  germination  of  the  former,  and  the  future 
wellbeing  of  the  other.  In  such  cases,  the  roots  of  plants  can 
receive  no  advantage  from  the  carbonaceous  matter  which  exists 
in  the  atmosphere,  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vege- 
table substances  on  the  earth's  surface.  Another  cause  of  unpro- 
ductiveness is,  that  such  soils  cannot  retain  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  moisture,  but  are  saturated  upon  the  surface  at  one  time,  and 
burnt  as  hard  as  a  brick  at  another. 

In  the  former  case,   the  iSbres  of  plants  are  generally  rotted, 

whilst  in  the  latter  they  are  torn  in  pieces  by  the  cracks  in  the 

ground.     The  moisture  will  neither  sink  freely,  nor  rise  freely, 

when  the  sun  has  evaporated  the  moisture  on  the  surface.  Again, 

in  such  soils  the  full  advantage  of  manure  cannot  be  realised, 

as  it  must  be  within  the  reach  of  the  atmosphere  before  those 

changes  can   be   effected,    by  which  alone  it  can  become  the 

nourishment  of  plants.     Hence   the  importance   of  trenching, 

ridging,  and  frequent  digging,  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the 

soil  is  exposed  to  the  Atmosphere,  and  rendered  more  friable  and 

open  in  its  texture.     These  operations  may  be  performed  as  soon 

as  the  ground  is  clean.     The  depth  will  depend  upon  the  nature 

of  the  soil  and  subsoih  strong  soils  can  scarcely  be   dug  or 

c  c  4 
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trenched  too  deep;  nor  indeed  can  any  soil,  unless  the  subsoil 
contains  something  noxious  to  vegetation. 

Pulverisation  ought  to  go  on  during  the  process  of  vegetation, 
by  the  free  use  of  the*fork  or  hoe.  In  summer  such  operations 
prevent  the  soil  getting  dried  up,  as  evaporation  proceeds  more 
rapidly  from  a  hard  surface  than  a  loose  one.  It  is  some  time 
before  water  can  penetrate  a  hard  surface,  upon  a  loose  one  it 
sinks  to  the  roots  at  once.  The  more  soil  is  stirred  among  crops 
of  any  description,  the  more  fibres  will  plants  produce,  and  this 
increase  of  strength  to  the  plants  will  more  than  pay  the  labour. 
Independent  of  the  neat  and  orderly  appearance  of  the  drill 
system  among  culinary  vegetables,  it  possesses  the  advantage  of 
enabling  u$  freely  to  stir  the  soil :  for  this  purpose  I  consider  a 
three-pronged  fork  preferable  to  a  hoe,  as  by  using  the  latter  the 
ground  gets  hard  below.  Believing  pulverisation  to  be  of  great 
importance  for  loosening  the  texture  of  strong  soils,  enabling  the 
fibres  of  plants  to  run  in  all  directions  in  search  of  food,  imbib- 
ing and  imparting  a  sufficiency  of  moisture,  without  receiving 
too  much,  or  retaining  it  too  long,  and  also  as  tending  to  eradi- 
cate deleterious  properties  in  the  soil,  I  should  ^ish  to  see  it 
more  generally  adopted,  and  extended  to  the  cultivation  of  many 
of  our  field  crops. 

Exotic  Nursery^  King's  Road,  May  18.  1840. 


Art.  V.    Description  of  an  Instrument  used  for  taking  the  Heights  of 

Trees.     By  H.  W.  Jukes,  Esq. 

In  the  autumn  of  1836  I  spent  several  months  at  Studley 
Royal,  in  Yorkshire,  the  residence  of  Miss  Lawrence,  making 
portraits  of  trees  for  the  Arboretum  Britanicum.  As  these  por- 
traits were  all  drawn  to  a  scale,  it  became  necessary  to  measure 
the  trees ;  and  their  heights  were  taken  with  the  instrument  or 
machine  of  which  J^.  47*  is  an  outline,  to  a  scale  of  a  foot 


to  an  inch.  This  instrument  consists  of  a  thin  board  of  oak, 
2  ft.  9  in.  long,  shaped  like  a  gun-stock,  the  end  a  being  adapted 
for  the  shoulder,  the  muzzle  or  line  b  c  for  taking  a  sight  of 
the  top  of  the  tree,  and  the  square,  of  which  c  i/  is  a  side,  being 
marked  or  cut  on  the  board  at  the  farther  extremity.      The 
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length  oF  the  side  of  this  square  is  4  in*  A  diagonal  line  is 
drawn  across  from  the  angle  c ;  and  parallel  to  this  line,  a  brass 
pendulum  is  suspended  from  a  side  pin.  This  pendulum  has  a 
curved  limb  or  finger  e  attached  anywhere  near  its  middle ;  and 
the  pendulum  and  curved  limb  are  kept  from  flying  off  the  Isoard 
by  two  brass  guards,  which,  however,  admit  the  free  action  both 
of  the  pendulum  and  curved  limb.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
muzzle  Cy  a  sight  is  fixed,  as  in  the  barrel  of  a  common  fowl- 
ing piece,  to  guide  the  eye ;  and  the  but-end  of  the  instrument 
being  applied  to  the  shoulder,  and  the  sight  on  the  end  of  the 
barrel  part  directed  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  the  operator  advances 
towards  it  or  retires  backwards  till  the  point  of  the  curved  limb 
is  visible  above  the  line  of  the  stock,  as  in  the  figure.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  the  curved  limb  being  visible  above  the  barrel  part 
of  the  instrument,  proves  to  the  operator  that  the  plumb  line 
rests  on  the  diagonal  line  of  the  square,  and  consequently  that 
the  angle  made  by  the  eye  of  the  operator  with  the  top  of  the 
tree  is  45^.  The  distance  of  the  operator  from  the  tree,  and 
the  height  of  his  eye  from  the  ground,  being  then  added  together, 
give  the  height  of  the  tree ;  unless  the  ground  should  not  be 
level,  in  which  case  allowance  must  be  made,  either  by  adding 
or  subtracting,  according  as  the  ground  may  be  lower  where  the 
operator  stands  than  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  or  the  contrary. 
^  ,  This  instrument,  I  believe,  was  in- 

vented by  Mr.  Cuthbertson,  the 
head  gardener  at  Studley  Royal^ 
who  was  my  constant  assistant  in 
taking  the  measurements. 

It  has  occurred  to  me,  that  the 
same  principle  might  be  exemplified 
in  a  more  portable  instrument,  and  I 
have  accordingly  contrived  Jg.  48., 
which  is  only  12  in.  long  on  the 
upper  side.  It  is  made  of  box,  with 
a  brass  octant  suspended  from  its 
centre,  and  loaded  at  the  extremity, 
with  a  curved  limb,  as  in  Jig,  48» 
It  is  unnecessary  to  descrit^  the 
manner  of  using  it,  which  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  figure. 
London^  May^  1840. 


Art.  VI.     On  the  Decay  in  ffrotving  Larch  and  Spruce  Fir  Trees* 

By  J.  WiGHTON. 

You  have  often  taken  notice  of  the  decay  in  larch  and  spruce 
fir  trees,  commonly  called  the  rot,  and  invited  opinions  as  to  its 
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cause.  As  nothing  satisfactory  has  been  discovered .  on  the 
subject,  I  venture  my  opinion,  which  is,  that  this  decay  proceeds 
from  the  too  rapid  growth  of  the  trees  when  young,  and  from 
their  very  slow  growth  when  aged.  In  confirmation  of  my 
opinion,  I  have  sent  you  specimens  from  decayed,  and  also  from 
healthy  trees,  taken  from  the  trunks  and  from  the  roots. 

When  larch  and  spruce  firs  are  young,  they  grow  often 
rapidly,  and  the  wood  formed  at  that  period  is  very  porous  both 
m  the  trunk  and  roots.  As  the  trees  advance  in  age,  the  supply 
for  their  growth  is  less,  from  the  soil  being  greatly  exhausted, 
and  often  from  the  trees  not  having  been  thinned  out  in  proper 
time.  The  outer  case  of  wood  then  formed  is  less  porous,  and 
becomes  in  time  too  compact  to  admit  air  to  the  early  formed 
wood  within.  This  latter  being  of  a  coarse  grain,  the  dry  rot 
begins  to  infect  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  attacks  wood  which 
has  been  painted  in  a  green  state,  the  paint  excluding  the  air 
from  the  inside  wood.  The  specimen  No.  1.,  taken  from  the 
root  end  of  a  decayed  larch,  is  an  example. 

The  decay  in  the  trees  goes  on  more  or  less  rapidly,  according 
to  the  grain  of  the  wood.  It  ascends  the  trunk  and  makes  its 
way  along  the  roots;  at  least  those  first  formed  which  have 
become  the  conducting  tubes  to  the  trunk  from  the  smaller  roots 
and  fibres.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  sap  collected  in  the 
fibres  passes  with  difficulty  through  the  decayed  conductors  to 
the  ti'unk,  and  the  trees  become  sickly*  although  the  small  roots 
and  fibres  where  the  sap  accumulates  be  healthy.  This  will  be 
evident  in  the  root  specimen  No.  I.,  cut  off  1  ft.  from  the  bole 
of  the  tree.  As  farther  proof  that  decay  proceeds  from  too 
quick  a  growth,  the  trees  that  have  grown  beside  decayed  ones, 
but  happened  to  grow  slowly,  have  been  found  sound ;  and  it 
may  often  be  observed,  in  trees  partly  decayed,  that  it  is  the  quick 
growths  in  the  trunk  that  are  rotten.  Specimen  No.  2.  shows 
the  former,  and  No.  3.  the  latter. 

Decay  may,  in  some  cases,  have  proceeded  from  other  causes ; 
when  trees  make  unusually  large  growths,  as  in  specimen  No.  4., 
such  wood  cannot  last  long.  In  this  specimen,  however,  the 
outside  wood  is  of  fine  grain. 

The  supposition,  that  the  soil  is  the  cause  of  rot,  is  in  a  great 
measure  correct,  if  climate  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  soil.  It 
is  a  common  observation,  that  a  tree  has  got  down  to  a  soil 
which  it  does  not  like.  If  the  soil  were  in  fault,  the  wood  grown 
then  would  be  bad,  whereas  in  reality  it  is  the  best  The  error 
lies  in  the  supposition  that  the  decay  proceeds  in  age  from  soil 
and  climate ;  but  its  foundation  is  actually  laid  in  the  youth  of 
the  tree.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  a  known  fact  that  trees  grown  in 
cold  and  barren  situations  are  always  sound.  Their  growths  are 
small,  and  the  wood  in  consequence  is  durable.    The  best  larch, 
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for  instance,  in  Britain,  is  grown  at  Dankeld.  The  Athole 
frigate  was  built  of  it,  and  has  well  proved  its  durability.  Those 
grown  among  the  rocks  are  the  soundest.  When  they  were 
planted,  there  was  hardly  soil  enough  to  cover  their  roots,  but 
their  foliage  annually  falling  and  decaying  in  crevices  of  thp 
rocks,  formed  suflBcient  soil  for  them  ;  and  the  supply  increases  as 
they  advance  in  age.  Larch  grow  there  as  in  their  native  Alps. 
To  this  it  may  be  objected,  timt  the  oldest  larches  in  Britain, 
viz.  those  at  Dunkeld,  grow  in  garden  soil,  as  do  other  fine  trees 
in  various  places,  especially  in  North  Britain.  For  instance,  at 
Melville  House,  Fifeshire,  there  are  or  were  some  fine  larch 
trees  growing  on  good  land;  and  at  the  Whim,  Peeblesshire, 
there  are  fine  healthy  spruce  firs  on  wet  bog  soil.  As  these 
trees  must  have  made  strong  growths,  they  may  appear  to  offer 
a  direct  contradiction  to  the  above  statement,  namely,  that  over- 
growth in  youth  and  undergrowth  in  age  combine  to  cause  the 
rot.  It  must  be  considered,  however,  that  the  aged  trees  at 
Dunkeld  were  kept  when  young  as  green-house  plants,  and 
probably .  stunted,  so  that  they  formed  small-grained  wood  at 
first.  Though  they  made  large  growths  afterwards,  the  trees 
grew  apart  from  others,  and  were  not  robbed  of  their  supplies, 
so  that  it  is  most  probable  that  their  outside  growths  are  in  the 
same  proportion  as  those  of  the  inside.  The  same  will  apply 
to  the  other  two  cases  mentioned  above ;  and,  so  far  from  their 
being  at  variance  with  my  theory,  it  was  from  having  observed 
them  that  I  was  led  to  its  adoption.  Still  it  may  be  alleged 
that  trees  grow  thick  together  in  their  native  forests,  and  yet 
produce  the  best  wood.  This  is  true,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  trees  are  in  their  natural  climate,  which  is  much  colder 
than  ours,  and,  of  course,  make  slow  growths.  Those  made 
while  the  trees  are  young  are  often  the  smallest,  reversing  the 
growth  of  our  climate,  where  the  trees  that  have  grown  quickly 
when  young,  are  oflen  starved  in  their  afler  growth.  This  is 
not  the  case  in  natural  forests,  where  trees  find  abundant  nourish- 
ment from  the  mass  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  which  falls  from 
the  trees,  and  is  not  swept  away  like  that  in  artificial  plantations. 
From  the  rot  being  more  prevalent  now  than  it  was  formerly, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  trees  are  of  a  difierent  kind  from 
those  first  planted.  It  has  been  said  that  they  came  from  North 
America.  This  I  do  not  believe ;  but,  if  it  were  true,  it  is  not 
probable  that  they  were  natives  of  colder  regions  than  those 
first  planted  here,  and  if  so,  they  would  not  produce  wood  of 
coarser  grain,  or  more  likely  to  decay.  If  there  are  some 
varieties  raised  in  this  country  from  the  original  stock,  they 
would  be  more  likely  to  become  naturalised  here,  and  would 
perhaps  stand  better  than  the  original  trees ;  yet  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  some  of  the  progeny  of  the  ancient  trees  have 
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been  infected  with  the  voU  The  question  then  is,  how  conies  it 
that  the  disease  has  been  on  the  increase  of  late  years  ?  One 
thing  to  be  considered  is,  that  there  have  been  more  trees 
planted,  especially  larch  trees,  and  less  care  has  been  taken  of 
them,  than  formerly.  The  trees  are  often  left  thick  together,  to 
form  cover  for  game,  the  soil  in  consequence  soon  becomes  ex- 
hausted, and  the  thinning  at  last  comes  with  a  vengeance,  but  too 
late.  Another  question  is,  why  iSr  trees  die  when  they  become 
hollow,  whereas  many  other  trees  live  to  a  great  age  as  hollow 
as  a  drum  ?  The  case  of  the  firs  is,  however,  different  from  that 
of  their  hollow  neighbours ;  their  disease  being  internal,  both  in 
trunk  and  root,  while  other  trees  often  grow  nollow  from  some 
external  injury  to  branch  or  trunk,  which  does  not  affect  their 
roots,  so  that  they  oflen  grow  vigorously  while  their  rind  and 
bark  continue  sound. 

If  I  am  wrong  in  the  opinion  that  the  rot  proceeds  from  the 
external  wood  excluding  the  air  from  the  heart  or  inside  of  the 
tree,  at  least  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  seeds  of  decay  are 
first  sown  by  too  rapid  growth ;  and  little  do  planters  think,  when 
they  admire  the  great  progress  of  their  young  firs,  that  such 
rapid  growth  is  but  laying  the  sure  foundation  for  trees  rotten 
at  heart. 

Cossey  Hall  Gard^nSy  April  1.  1840. 


Art.  VIL     On  grafting  the  Acdcia.    By  John  Brewster,  Gardener 

to  Mrs.  Wray. 

I  HAVE  oflen  lamented  to  see  the  dwarf,  delicate,  but  still 
beautiful,  species  of  Acacia  struggling  for  life  among  their  more 
hardy  and  robust  brethren,  and  especially  when  the  desirable 
object  of  placing  them  in  a  situation  calculated  to  show  their 
humble  beauties  to  advantage,  and  impart  to  them  a  more  hardy 
and  robust  constitution,  is  so  easily  obtained  by  grafting.  This 
operation  may  be  performed  in  almost  any  situation.  Perhaps 
the  best  stock  would  be  ^c^cia  afflnis,  owing  to  its  rapid  growth, 
and  to  its  being  hardier  than  any  of  the  rest.  I  have  known 
this  species  grown  out  of  doors  (from  seed)  to  the  height  of  1 7 
or  20  fl.  in  three  years  ! 

What  a  magnificent  object  a  tree  20  ft.  high,  grailed  with 
perhaps  fifleen  or  twenty  species,  including  A.  pulchelia,  A,  dif- 
fusa, A.  Cyclops,  &c.,  would  be  !  The  great  diversity  of  their 
splendid  foliage,  intermixed  with  their  beautiful  flowers,  would 
form  an  object  truly  grand. 

By  choosing  a  strong  stock,  and  planting  it  out  of  doors  in 
the  early  part  of  May,  and  then,  as  soon  as  it  had  taken  root^ 
grafting  it,  cutting  it  down  to  within  a  few  eyes  of  each  graft ;  or, 
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if  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  inarching  it,  a  fine  tree  would  be 
formed  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  scions  may  be  put  on  of  almost  any  size,  even  a  large 
plant.  Smaller  plants  may  be  grafted  or  inarched  either  in  the 
stove  or  green-house.  The  plants  that  are  grafted  out  of  doors 
I  would  recommend  to  be  potted  in  the  autumn,  in  order  to  give 
them  a  little  protection  in  winter ;  again  planting  them  out  in 
spring;  and  by  continuing  this  system  (or  two  or  three  years,  the 
grafts  will  become  fairly  established,  when  they  may  be  left  out 
all  winter,  with  a  good  covering  of  mats  in  frosty  weather. 

If  the  above,  hints  be  thought  worthy  the  attention  of  any  of 
the  numerous  cultivators  of  this  beautiful  genus,  I  will  yet  hope 
to  see  the  pendulous,  dwarf,  and  delicate  species  attain  the  first 
place  as  ornamental  plants,  which  they  so  richly  merit,  both  in 
the  green-house  and  pleasure-ground. 

Oakfield,  Cheltenham^  June  13.  1840. 


Art.  VIII.  Notice  of  a  Plant  of  Cereus  grandifloruSf  at  Eatington 
Parkf  Skipston  on  Stour.  By  W.  Hutchison,  Gardener  to  K 
J.  Shirley,  Esq.,  M.P. 

I  SEND  you  an  account  of  a  plant  of  Cereus  grandifi6rus  now 
in  flower  in  the  pine-stove  here.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion,  that  the 
night-flowering  cereus,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  only  flowers  at 
1 2  o'clock  at  night,  and  is  off  before  the  following  morning.  The 
plant  here  covers  a  trellis  on  the  back  wall  of  the  pine-stove  7  ft. 
by  6  ft.  Yesterday  evening,  at  8  o'clock,  there  were  fifteen  flowers 
fully  out  at  one  time.  It  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  sights 
imaginable.  It  filled  the  whole  house  with  odour;  indeed,  so 
strongly  is  it  scented,  that  you  can  smell  it  before  you  open  the 
door  of  the  house.  It  is  rather  singular  that  for  three  successive 
seasons  the  number  of  flowers  has  been  the  same,  viz.  21. 

The  soil  used  is  very  light  sandy  loam,  if  loam  it  can  be  called, 
as  there  is  very  little  in  it  but  sand.  From  August  to  February 
very  little  water  is  given ;  as  the  spring  advances,  it  is  given 
more  freely.  When  the  flower  buds  appear,  water  is  given  very 
plentifully,  and  the  buds  swell  fast  and  expand  in  all  their  glory. 

Eatifigton  Parky  June  13.  184-0. 


Art.  IX.     On  the   Causes  of  Canker  in  Fruit  Trees.      By    John 

Jennings. 

I  BEG  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  canker  in  fruit  trees,  but 
more  particularly  in  the  pear  tree.  I  have  been  endeavouring  to 
learn  its  cause,  with  a  view  to  exterminate  it  if  possible ;  and,  from 
the  observations  I  have  made,  I  am  led  to  conclude  that  it  is 
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not  the  ungenial  soil,  as  is  generally  supposed^  which  is  the  sole 
cause  of  canker,  but  I  think  the  StromatosphseVia  miilticeps  Gr^^n 
is  the  principal  cause  of  that  disease.  I  trust  the  enclosed  shoots 
of  pear  tree,  which  are  of  one  and  two  years'  growth,  in  addition 
to  those  sent  before,  will  enable  you  to  trace  it  from  the  be^ 
ginning  to  the  end,  that  is,  until  it  has  from  its  first  growth 
underneath  the  cuticle  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  layers  of  the 
barkj  and,  consequently,  the  branch.  How,  or  by  what  means, 
it  gets  underneath  the  cuticle,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  but  I 
think  it  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  the  sporidia  may 
enter  the  pores  of  the  epidermis.  But  I  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood, tha^  when  I  say  it  is  the  fungus  which  is  the  cause  of 
canker  in  the  pear  tree,  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  it  is  the 
cause  of  every  species  of  canker  ;  for  I  believe  there  are  other 
species  of  fungus  that  cause  other  species  of  canker.  For 
instance,  there  is  a  kind  of  canker  very  prevalent  amongst  apple 
trees  that  has  the  same  effect  on  them  as  the  StromatosphseVia 
multiceps  has  on  the  pear  tree ;  that  is,  their  branches  die  towards 
their  extremities,  more  particularly  the  young  shoots.  The 
above-named  fungus  seems  to  thrive  much  better  on  some 
varieties  of  pear  tree  than  on  others,  amongst  which  are  the 
M^indsor,  the  jargonelle,  the  summer  and  autumn  bergamot, 
and  swan's  egg.  I  have  seen  a  tree  that  had  been  grafted  with 
two  kinds  of  pears,  and  one  of  them  was  the  autumn  bergamot, 
which  has  suffered  very  much  from  canker  or  fungus  grow- 
ing upon  it ;  the  other  kind  is  not  hurt  half  so  much :  but, 
wherever  it  appears,  it  soon  spreads  itself  on  almost  every  variety 
of  pear  tree,  should  the  season  prove  favourable  to  its  growth ; 
and  the  last  season  appears  to  have  been  one  of  this  kindl  The 
circumstances  in  which  I  am  placed  at  present  will  not  admit  of 
my  using  any  means  that  may  suggest  themselves  for  its  de- 
struction ;  but,  were  I  to  give  my  opinion  as  to  the  best  means 
of  destroying  it,  I  should  say,  use  the  knife  very  freely,  and  then 
give  a  good  washing  with  caustic  lime  water,  at  the  same  time 
cleansing  the  tree  of  all  loose  and  decayed  bark ;  I  should  then 
apply  a  liquid  composition,  and,  perhaps,  that  of  Forsyth  would 
be  as  good  as  any. 

I  hope  that  these  remarks  may  induce  some  of  your  abler 
correspondents  to  investigate  the  subject  further  than  I  have  done. 

S/iipston  on  Stour^  April  10.  1840. 


Art.  X.    Some  Account  of  a  Method  qfgromng  and  preserving  New 
Potatoes  Jor  a  Winter  Supply,     By  Amaziah  Saul. 

I  AM  not  aware  that  the  following  method  of  growing  new 
potatoes  for  a  winter  supply  has  been  published  in  the  Gardener's 
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Magazine,  I  am  induced  to  make  this  communication,  In  con- 
sequence of  having  been  in  several  gardens,  and  never,  till  I 
came  here,  having  seen  it  practised.  I  think  it  well  worthy  of  a 
trial,  as  it  is  well  known  to  be  a  desideratum,  in  large  families, 
to  obtain  a  supply  of  this  useful  vegetable,  in  a  young  state, 
during  as  much  of  the  season  as  possible. 

This  method,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  was  first  practised  here  by 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Job,  whom  I  succeeded  as  gardenen 

The  kind  of  potato  cultivated  is  the  Irish  red,  a  very  good 
kind  of  late  potato,  and  it  succeeds  well  planted  in  the  autumn. 
To  have  them  ready  for  use  in  October,  they  should  be  planted 
about  the  middle  of  July.  For  the  principal  crop  for  winter 
use,  the  first  week  in  August  is  the  best  time  for  planting.  They 
should  be  planted  on  a  good  rich  border,  the  drier  the  better.  I 
have  generally  planted  them  in  rows  about  2^  ft.  apart,  and  about 
1  ft.  distant  plant  from  plant. 

It  is  necessary  to  place  the  rows  a  good  distance  apart,  in  or- 
der to  insure  good  foliage  by  freely  admitting  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  as  well  as  a  free  circulation  of  air  among  the  leaves,  &c. ; 
as,  in  my  opinion,  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  crop 
depends  much  upon  a  proper  attention  to  this  point;  and  it  pro- 
bably might  be  better  attained  by  placing  the  rows  S  ft.  apart 

Potatoes  planted  in  August  will  be  ready  for  the  table  in  No- 
vember ;  and  will  continue  good  from  that  time  till  April,  at  which 
time  it  is  easy  to  have  a  succession  from  those  planted  in  the 
spring.  The  only  extra  trouble  attendant  upon  potatoes  when 
planted  at  this  season  is,  to  cover  them  in  winter  with  leaves, 
or  any  other  material  which  will  keep  out  the  frost.  They  must 
be  taken  up  only  as  wanted  for  the  table. 

When  potatoes  are  thus  managed,  any  person  may  insure  a 
supply  through  the  winter,  of  almost  as  good  a  quality  as  those 
grown  during  the  summer  months.  The  only  diiference  that  I 
can  perceive  is,  that  those  planted  for  the  winter  are  rather 
more  waxy  than  those  raised  during  the  summer ;  and  with  many 
this  would  be  considei'ed  an  additional  recommendation. 

It  is  necessary  that  potatoes  intended  for  the  autumn  planting 
should  be  of  a  late  kind,  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  situation  till 
the  season  of  planting,  and  also  be  kept  as  clear  as  possible 
from  sprouts. 

Castle  Hill,  SouthmouUanj  Devon^  June  22.  1840. 


Art.  XI.     On  Apiarian  Societies.     By  J.  Wighton,  Gardener  to 
Lord  Stafford,  Cossey  Hall,  near  Norwich. 

Of  late  years  the  keeping  of  bees  has   fallen  into  gradual 
neglect  among  cottagers.     Apiarian  societies  have  recently  been 
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established  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  to  encourage  the 
revival  of  the  practice.  Sundry  causes  may  be  assigned  to 
account  for  the  cottagers  giving  up  the  keeping  of  bees.  First, 
the  remarkable  fact  that  for  several  years  past  we  have  had  long 
cold  springs,  which  have  discouraged  many  from  attempting  to 
keep  bees ;  secondly,  many  tracts  of  waste  lands  having  been 
brought  under  cultivation  has  sensibly  diminished  the  favourite 
wild  flowers  of  the  bees ;  thirdly,  the  low  price  which  cotta- 
gers have  been  able  of  late  years  to  obtain  for  their  honey  has 
operated  most  naturally  as  a  discouragement ;  and  fourthly, 
the  quantity  of  honey  imported  from  foreign  countries  has  of 
course  lessened  the  demand  for  that  of  native  production. 

It  is  an  interesting  consideration,  how  far  apiarian  societies 
can  remedy  the  effects  of  these  various  causes.  The  first  stated 
is  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  bee-keeping ;  and  over  that  these 
societies  can  have  no  control.  We  can  only  hope  that  our  old* 
fashioned  genial  springs  may  be  permitted  to  return.  Nor  can 
the  societies  procure  the  waste  lands  to  be  again  untilled.  These 
lands  are  rendered  far  more  profitable  to  the  community,  than 
they  were  when  producing  wild  flowers  for  bees.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  waste  lands  produced  food  for 
bees  in  autumn  only,  they  being  deficient  of  spring  flowers ;  and 
their  loss  is  in  some  degree  made  up  by  the  greater  number  of 
flowers  now  cultivated.  The  operation  of  the  third  cause  can 
be  prevented,  if  the  wealthier  classes  can  be  induced  to  make 
more  use  of  honey.  It  was  in  much  greater  esteem  among  pur 
forefathers  than  it  is  at  present ;  and,  if  apiarian  societies  exert 
their  influence,  they  may  persuade  the  higher  and  middling 
classes  to  consume  more  honey  in  their  families,  by  which  the 
price  will  be  advanced.  Formerly  the  cottager  sold  his  honey 
to  the  gentry  in  his  neighbourhood ;  now  he  must  depend  solely 
upon  the  druggist  or  apothecary  to  purchase  his  produce,  who 
is  sure  to  give  him  a  low  price,  knowing  that  the  poor  man  has 
no  other  market  He  will  undervalue  the  honey,  upon  the  pre*- 
tence  of  the  cheapness  of  foreign  honey,  the  importation  of 
which  has  been  stated  as  the  fourth  cause  of  the  discontinuance 
of  bee-keeping  among  cottagers.  It  is  true  that  some  imported 
honey  of  a  bad  quality  is  sold  at  an  inferior  price ;  but  the  good 
brings  double  the  price  which  the  druggist  will  give  to  a  cotta- 
ger for  native  honey  equally  good ;  and  for  pure  honey  in  the 
comb,  the  cottager  receives  only  about  one  third  of  the  price  at 
which  it  is  retailed  in  the  shops.  This  might  be  remedied,  if 
the  societies  iVere  to  appoint  agents  to  collect  the  honey  of  the 
cottagers,  and  carry  it  to  a  better  market. 

In  this  county  of  Norfdlk,  an  apiarian  society  is  about  to  be 
established  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Hart  of  Billingsford, 
and  a  few  other  gentlemen,  who  have  done  much  to  encourage 
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cottagers  to  cultivate  their  gardens  instead  of  sleeping  away 
their  spare  time,  or  spending  it  in  places  ruinous  to  themselves 
and  their  families.  Those  gentlemen  who  encourage  apiarian 
societies  will  render  valuable  assistance  to  their  cottagers*  For- 
merly they  cultivated  bees  to  their  profit,  and  we  hope  to  see 
them  do  so  again.  The  keeping  of  bee^  would  prove  also  a 
source  of  pleasure,  and  the  interest  they  would  take  in  observ- 
ing the  habits  and  industry  of  these  insects  would  often  divert 
their  minds  from  heavier  cares. 

Cossey  Hall  Gardensy  December  26.  1888. 


Art.  XII.     On  Honey.    By  5.  Wightok. 

The  popular  name  of  virgin  honey,  as  applied  to  that  which 
is  taken  from  hives  on  the  depriving  system,  and  from  late  weak 
swarms  on  the  destroying  plan,  arises  from  an  idea,,  prevalent 
among  old  bee-keepers,  that  the  purest  houey  was  to  be  ob- 
tained from  a  swarm  thrown  off  by  a  swarm  of  the  same  season^ 
and  whose  queens  they  believed  to  be  virgins. 

No  brood  being  in  the  combs  of  such  hives  is,  however,  to  be 
traced  to  very  different  causes ;  for  late  weak  swarms  from  old 
stocks,  provided  they  be  thrown  off  at  the  same  date,  are  equally 
without  brood  combs,  and  contain  as  pure  honey  as  those  er- 
roneously called  virgin  hives. 

When  a  late  swarm  is  thrown  off,  be  it  from  an  old  or  a  new 
stock,  the  season  is  past  for  the  production  of  brood,  while  the 
weakness  of  the  swarm  is  a  still  more  powerful  reason  for  its 
non-appearance,  the  number  of  bees  not  being  large  enough  to 
keep  up  the  temperature  requisite  for  maturing  the  brood. 

The  common  supposition,  that  the  combs  are  discoloured  by 
the  brood  and  pollen  (or  brood  bread),  is  only  partially  correct; 
for,  in  weak  hives,  the  cells  containing  them,  are  not  much  dis- 
coloured; while  in  strong  stocks,  not  only  they,  but  the  out- 
side combs,  soon  become  dark ;  a  proof  that  the  discoloration  is 
more  the  effect  of  great  heat,  the  cells  being  flexible,  and  the 
constant  traffic  of  the  bees  having  the  pollen  about  them,  than 
of  the  brood. 

As  a  farther  proof  that  virginity  of  the  queens  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  purity  of  the  honey,  old  blackened  combs  will  yield 
honey  as  pure  as  fresh  ones,  provided  the  honey  itself  be  of  the 
same  age,  and  gathered  from  the  same  kind  of  flowers.  This 
fact  is  very  easily  ascertained  by  piercing  the  cells,  to  let  the 
honey  drip  out.  Much  good  honey  is  spoiled  by  its  being 
squeezed  from  the  combs.  The  combs  should  be  cut  or  care-* 
fully  broken,  and  allowed  to  drip  through  a  muslin  bag. 

Cossey  Hall  Gardens^  April  2.  1840' 
1840.    August.  d  d 
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Abt.  I>     Trantaclions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,     2d 

Series,  Vol.  T.  Part  V.,  and  Vol.  II.  Parts  I.  II.  III.  4to.    London, 

1833  to  1840. 

(Continued Jrom  p.  34S.) 
59.  Report  on  tome  of  He  more  remarkable  hardy  ornamental  PlanU  railed  m 

the   Horticultural  Socielt/'l   Garden  from  Seedt   received  from   Mr.   Saeid 

Doaglat,  in  tie  Yeari  1831,  183S,  1833.    Bj  George  Beothsm,  Esq.,  F.L.S., 

Secretary.     Read  June  17.  1834. 

These  are  Riiei  glutindaum,  S,  malviceum,  LeptOEh>hon  androsiceos, 
L.  deiuiSonis,  GiUa  tricolor,  Phacelia  tanacetii^lia,  Hem6phila  inst^nis, 
Colllnsia  bfcolor,  Cliel6ne  centnuthifdlia ;  all  now  commoa  in  *^-  "■"~~-..' 


60.  Meteitrologicai  Journal,  ^c.,  as  before. 

61.  Remarii  on  the  Grovilh  of  a  pectdiar  Fir  retembUng  the  PiniHer.     By  Sir 

CLeinon,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.H.S. 
The  plaat  in  question  is  a  pine,  not  a  fir.     It  is  a  varietj  of  tbe  Pin&ster, 
characterised  by  the  form  and  position  of  the  cone,  and  the  effects  of  the 
igrowth  of  the  tree  resulting  from  that  position.     In  the  common  Pinister, 
'  the  cone  is  oblong,  tapering  towards  the  base,  and  having  large  projecting 
echinate  scales,  with  deep  fissures  between  them.  In  the  kind  in  question  it  is 
smaller,  more  ovate,  tapering  but  little  towards  the  base,  and  having  moderato- 
■ised  unarmed  scales  with  shallow  furrows 
position  of  the  cone  is  a  still  more  striking 
common  i^nttsler,  the  cones,  of  which  thei 
or  four,  are  situated  behind  the  shoots  of  t 
mature  state  point  backwards.     In  this  ob 
contrary,  the  cone  is  single,  and  it  as  universf 
of  the  leading  shoot,  the  side  shoots  being 
behind   it      The  necessary   consequence  of 


this  poution  is,  that  the  tree  can  have  no 

regular  leader,  but  each  year  one  of  the  side 
shoots  strengthens  and  continues  the  growth 
for  the  ensuing  season.  The  year  following 
is  repeated  in  another  direction  j  a  new  axis  i 
and  the  stem  of  the  tree  acquires  a  zigzag  t 
never  entirely  lost,  though  of  course  much  obi  ,    „ 

These  distinctive  characters,  Sir  C.  Lemon  observes,  may  indicate;  1st, 
a  distinct  species  ;  2d,  a  hybrid,  between  adjacent  species ;  or  3d,  an  acci- 
dental, perhaps  permanent,  variety." 
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In  a  note  by  the  secretary,  it  is  characterised  as  a  ''  species  of  Pinus  not 
hitherto  described,"  and  named  P,  Lemonidna,  We  consider  it,  judging  from 
the  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  as  a  variety  of  the  Pinaster ; 
and  m  our  Arboretum  Britanrdcum  we  have  named  it  Pinus  Pinaster  Lemoni- 
dntu.  An  excellent  figure  is  given  in  the  Hort.  TVatu,,  from  which  our^#. 
49.  and  50.,  are  copied,  and  given  in  the  Arboretum, 

62.  Upon  a  new  Method  of  applying  Hot  Water  to  heating  Stoves,     By  Alex- 

ander Cruickshanks,  Esq.,  C.M.H.S.    Read  May  20.  1834. 

It  may  be  sufficient,  with  regard  to  this  ingenious  invention,  to  state  that 
the  boiler  is  cylindrical,  and  placed  horizontally,  and  that  it  includes  a  smaller 
cylinder  contaming  the  fire. 

63.  Note  upon  a  handsome  and  [half'']  hardy  Plants  called  CMnthus  puniceus. 

By  John  Lindley,  Ph.  Dr.,  F.R.S.,  &c.    Read  December  2.  1834. 

This  beautiful  New  Zealand  shrub  is  now  too  well  known  to  deserve  de- 
scription or  recommendation.  We  have  just  seen  some  fine  specimens  of  it 
in  the  open  air,  in  the  garden  of  Park  Cottage,  Blackheath,  the  residence 
of  John  Sheepshanks,  Esq. ;  and  a  fortnight  ago,  we  saw  a  splendid  specimen 
covering,  a  space,  we  should  think,  upwards  of  12  ft.  square,  on  ^e  conserva- 
tive wall  at  Chatsworth. 

64.  A  further  Account  of  Experiments  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Potato,  made  in 
the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  the  Year  1834>.  By  John  Lindley, 
Ph.  Dr.,  F.R.S.,  &c.    Read  January  30.  1834. 

The  object  of  these  experiments  was,  to  repeat  the  comparison  of  whole 
tubers  and  sets,  and  to  illustrate  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  close 
or  distant  cropping.  The  advantage  of  planting  potatoes  apart,  and  wider 
and  deeper  than  usual,  is  considered  as  being  sufficiently  proved  by  the  former 
experiments.  (See  p.  346.) 

The  ground  was  divided  into  four  equal  parts.  In  one  of  these  the  rows 
of  potatoes  were  as  much  as  2^  ft.  apart;  in  another,  2  ft.;  in  a  third,  14  A;.; 
and  in  the  fourth,  only  6  in.  Half  of  each  division  was  planted  with  whole 
tubers,  and  half  with  sets  cut  to  a  single  eye.  The  whole  were  committed  to 
the  ground  on  the  27th  of  Februarv,  the  tubers  or  sets  being,  in  every  case, 
6  in.  apart  in  the  rows,  and  9  in.  deep. 

On  the  24th  of  April  the  points  of  the  potatoes  had  reached  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  the  next  day  about  3  in.  of  soil  were  drawn  over  them,  for  the 

Eurpose  of  protecting  them  from  ground  frosts,  which,  in  low  and  flat  places 
ke  the  Society's  Garden,  are  still  prevalent  at  that  time  of  the  year.  By 
the  2d  of  May,  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground,  in  the  division  where  the 
rows  were  only  6  in.  apart,  was  a  mass  of  entangled  stems.  By  the  20th 
of  the  month,  the  stems  in  the  division  where  the  rows  were  1 1  fl.  apart, 
had  nearly  covered  the  ground ;  and,  in  a  week  afler,  those  in  the  2  ft.  divi- 
sion were  in  the  same  state ;  but  the  ground  was  not  covered  during  the 
whole  season,  where  the  rows  were  2}  fl.  apart 

The  shoots  from  the  whole  tubers  were,  in  all  cases,  much  stronger  than 
those  from  the  single  eyes,  but  they  began  to  be  prostrated  in  the  6  in. 
division  on  the  29th  of  May,  and  the  whole  of  them,  m  all  the  divisions,  were 
in  the  same  state  by  the  27th  of  June ;  while  the  stems  from  the  single  eyes 
continued  erect  till  they  began  to  turn  yellow  and  wither,  in  the  end  of  August. 
This  will,  probably,  account  for  the  superioritv  of  sets  over  whole  tubers ; 
could  the  crop  be  protected  from  winds,  and  the  stems  of  the  tubers  be  pre- 
vented from  breaking,  I  have  no  doubt  that  tubers  would  yield  the  largest 
crop ;  but  their  very  vigour  makes  them  brittle,  and  once  broken,  they  are  no 
longer  able  to  perform  their  functions  perfectly. 

The  greatest  length  to  which  the  stems  attained  was  2  fl. ;  the  principal  part 
of  them  attained  that  length,  but  many  did  not  exceed  1^  fl. ;  and  those  in 
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the  division  where  the  rows  were  at  that  distance  were  the  most  uniforn)  in 
their  appearance.  The  important  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  this  were  after- 
wards shown  by  the  result. 

On  the  26th  of  September  the  whole  crop  was  taken  up,  freed  from  mould, 
and  weighed.     Where  the  rows  were  only  6  in.  apart,  a  number  of  the  new 

Cotatoes  were  partially  decayed,  and  a  very  large  proportion  was  too  small  to 
e  fit  for  use.     The  most  uniform  size  was  obtained  from  the  division  where 
the  rows  were  ^  ft.  apart. 

The  result  of  this  experiment  Dr.  Lindley  considers  "  the  most  interesting 
yet  obtained,  for  it  not  only  reduces  to  something  like  a  demonstration  the 
superiority  of  sets  over  whole  tubers,  but  it  shows  that  the  crop  will  be  greater 
where  the  distance  between  the  rows  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  average 
height  of  the  potato  stems  ;  and  that,  if  we  take  the  minimum  height,  which 
in  this  variety  is  Hft.,  although  the  crop  may  be  the  most  promising 
while  growing,  it  will,  in  reality,  be  smaller  than  when  the  branches  are  less 
dense. 

'*  Thus  the  most  uniform  crop  of  stems,  in  this  experiment,  was  in  the 
division  where  the  rows  were  1  \  ft.  apart ;  but  the  crop  in  that  division  was 
less  by  1  ton  3  cwt.  97  lb.  than  where  the  rows  were  2  ft.  apart,  that  is,  equal 
to  the  average  height  of  the  stems." 

The  neat  return  of  the  single  eyes,  where  planted  at  2  ft.  apart  between 
the  rows,  was  at  the  rate  of  24  tons  per  acre ;  at  18  in.  between  the  rows,  22 
tons  per  acre;  at  2  ft.  6 in.,  16 tons;  and  at  6 in.  between  the  rows,  16  tons. 
The  produce  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  as  estimated  in  different 
■places,  is  from  12  to  15  tons,  the  rows  being  from  22  in.  to  24  in.  apart,  and 
the  distance  of  the  sets  in  the  frame  6  in.  to  9  in.  The  depth  at  which  the 
sets  were  planted  varied  from  4  in.  to  8  in. ;  but  9  in.  is  the  depth  that  Mr. 
Knight  and  Dr.  Lindley  recommend. 

65.  Report  on  the  Special  ExhibUioru  of  the  Horticultural  Sodety  of  London, 

By  G.  Bentham,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Secretary. 

This  contains  a  list  of  the  persons  who  received  medals  from  the  year 
1832,  when  the  exhibitions  commenced,  to  the  end  of  the  year  1834. 

VOL.  IL 

1.  Meteorological  Journal^  <J*c.    By  Mr.  Robert  Thompson. 

2.  Upon  the  Causes  of  the  Diseases  and  Drfomtities  of  the  Leaves  of  the  Peach 

Tree,    By  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Pres.     Read  July  15.  1834. 

**  Every  gardener  knows  that  the  leaves  of  peach  trees  frequently  be- 
come diseased  and  deformed,  owing  to  the  operation  of  two  perfectly  distinct 
causes  ;  one  being  obviously  the  depredations  of  insects,  and  the  other  being 
generally,  I  believe  universally,  supposed  to  be  frost.  In  the  last-mentioned 
case,  the  leaves,  if  suffered  to  remain  upon  the  trees,  continue  to  grow,  and  in 
part  to  perform  their  office  of  generatmg  the  living  sap  of  the  tree ;  but  the 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  Uie  fluid  thus  created  is  expended  in  their  own 
deformed  and  morbid  growth.  In  unfavourable  situations,  such  as  mine  un- 
fortunately is,  a  large  portion  of  the  first-formed  leaves  is  frequently  rendered 
useless,  or  worse  than  useless ;  and  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  season  in 
which  a  very  large  part,  and  sometimes  all  the  early  foliage  of  my  peach  and 
nectarine  trees,  which  almost  wholly  occupy  the  entire  south  wall  of  my  gar- 
den here  (Downton  Castle),  has  not  been  destroyed  or  rendered  useless, 
previously  to  the  present  season. 

*'  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1831  a  small  nectarine  tree,  which  grew  in  a  pot 
in  my  peach-house,  was  removed  from  it,  and  planted  in  the  open  air,  amongst 
other  trees  of  the  same  species.  A  few  of  tne  species  of  scale  insect  which 
is  the  usual  pest  of  the  peach-house  were  then  transferred  to  the  peach  trees 
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upon  my  open  w^l,  on  which  they  increased  considerably  during  the  succeeding 
summer  and  autumn,  and  extended  themselves  over  nearly  a  whole  tree  on  one 
side,  and  over  nearly  half  a  tree  on  the  other  side.  In  the  following  winter 
my  gardener  applied  to  the  trees  to  which  these  insects  had  extended  them- 
selves a  mixture  of  lime  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  dressing  the  whole  of  one 
tree,  and  about  one  half  of  the  other.  In  the  following  spring,  whether  owing 
to  the  application  above-mentioned,  or,  as  is,  I  think,  more  probable,  the 
effects  of  winter,  the  insects  wholly  disappeared:  and  the  following  very 
singular  circumstances  occurred.  The  leaves  of  all  the  peach  trees  growing 
in  the  situation  above-mentioned  were  almost  wholly  destroyed  in  the  spring 
of  1833,  exclusive  of  those  of  the  trees  to  which  the  mixture  of  lime  and 
flowers  of  sulphur  had  been  applied ;  whilst  all  the  foliage  of  one  tree,  and 
that  of  one  half  of  the  other  presented  a  perfectly  healthy  character,  as  far, 
precisely,  as  the  dressing  above  described  had  extended.  In  the  spring  of 
the  present  year,  when  the  blossom  buds  of  my  peach  trees  had  acquired 
about  the  size  of  hemp  seeds,  water  holding  in  solution  or  suspension  a  mix- 
ture of  lime  and  flowers  of  sulphur  and  soot  was  thrown  upon  all  the  peach 
trees  above-mentioned,  with  an  engine,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  wet  the 
whole  of  the  trees  and  wall,  but  not  materially  to  affect  the  colour  of  the  wall. 
No  injurious  effects  followed,  and  not  a  single  blistered  leaf  has  appeared 
upon  my  trees,  which  are  bearing  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit,  and,^  present  an 
appearance  of  health  which  I  nave  certainly  never  once  before  witnessed 
within  the  last  thirty  years. 

**  The  red  spider  Had  generally  abounded  upon  my  peach  trees  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  bad  given  my  gardener  a  good  deal  of  trouble ;  but  in  the  present 
season  very  few  appeared,  and  none  apparently  remain.  The  dislike  of  this 
very  troublesome  insect  to  sulphur  is  well  known,  and  I  do  not  entertain  any 
doubt  that,  relatively  to  those,  the  application  of  it  operated  very  beneficially  ; 
but  I  am  wholly  unable  to  conjecture  by  what  mode  of  operation  it  could 
have  acted  beneficially  in  preserving  the  foliage  of  my  trees ;  and,  whether  it 
did  or  did  not  cause  their  preservation,  can  only  be  determined  by  future 
experiment." 

3.  Partictdeo's  respeoting  the  Mode  of  Cultivationy  ^c,   of  the  Averrhda  Ca- 
rambdla.    By  James  Bateman,  Esq.,  F.H.S.    Read  DecemMPr  3.  1833. 

Mr.  Bateman  having  ripened  friut  of  this  East  Indian  tree  for  the  first 
time  in  Europe,  has  given  the  following  account  of  his  mode  of  culture  } 
premising  that  the  tree  has  "  an  elegant  spreading  head  and  light  airy  foliage, 
something  similar  to  that  of  the  acacia  >  it  is  very  prolific  and  produces  firuit 
three  times  a  year,  from  the  age  of  three  to  fifty. 

'*  In  cultivation  it  requires  to  be  plunged,  but  not  in  any  heating  substance. 
Mj^  plant,  which  I  received  only  last  year  from  Messrs.  Lee  of  the  Hammer- 
smith Nursery,  has  attained  the  height  of  about  5  fl.,  with  a  naked  stem  for 
four  fifths  of  the  distance  ;  this  as  weU  as  all  the  older  branches  became  covered 
in  July  with  countless  clusters  of  elegant  though  minute  rosy  flowers,  a  suc- 
cession of  which  continued  for  upwards  of  three  months,  and  I  doubt  not, 
that,  had  the  plant  been  allowed  more  pot  room,  instead  of  setting  only  six 
fhut  it  would  nave  borne  as  many  dozens*  The  fruit,  from  the  time  of  their 
setting,  steadily  advanced  in  size,  never  having  had  (like  peaches  and  most 
other  fruits)  any  period  during  which  they  were  stationary. 

**  Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  or  singular  than  their  appearance  as 
they  approached  maturity ;  their  colour  was-intensely  golden,  and  they  diffused 
too  a  nch  aromatic  perfume  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  fruit  is, 
the  five  excessively  prominent  angles,  which  present,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  a 
unique  form  among  edible  fruits.  Upon  trial,  it  was  found  that  this  fruit  pos- 
sessed qualities  of  the  first  order  when  made  into  a  preserve." 

It  may  not  be  useless  to  add  that  this  tree  is  one  of  the  worst  known  in 
pur  stoves  for  the  mealy  bug,  being  worse  even  than  the  coffee  tree. 
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4.  On  the  Cuiiivation  of  CAliddTtthus  fragrans,  a  hardy    bulbous  Plant,    By 

R.  W.  Byres,  Esq.    Read  July  16.  1833. 

This  el^;ant  and  fragrant  flower,  Mr.  Byres  finds  to  be  of  as  easy  culture 
as  the  narcissus.  He  first  tried  it  in  the  stove,  and  afterwards  the  frame,  but 
found  that  high  temperature  had  the  effect  of  fretting  the  bulb  into  ofl^ets, 
and  not  of  enlarging  it.  Afterwards  he  planted  it  under  a  south  wall,  in  a  bed 
18  in.  deep,  in  the  soil  in  which  he  grows  his  collection  of  amaryllis  (turfy 
loam,  sand,  and  decayed  vegetable  matter),  planting  the  bulbs  6  in.  deep,  and 

Protecting  them  during  winter  by  mulching.  In  the  April  of  the  next  year,  Mr. 
lyres  observes,  '^  They  began  to  show  tnemselves ;  I  was  satisfied  they  were 
setting  stronger,  as  very  few  offsets  appeared  and  the  leaves  were  more  sturdy ; 
hoping  for  a  flower  in  1832,  I  again  lifted  them  undisturbed,  but  not  a  bulb 
threw  up  a  scape,  and  afler  they  had  made  most  vigorous  foliage,  and  gra- 
dually died  off*,  I  took  up  the  plants  in  November,  when  some  very  fine  bulbs 
were  obtained,  nearly  as  lai^  as  Sprekelia  formosissima,  or  four  times  larger 
than  the  original  bulb  obtained  from  the  nursery. 

**  I  potted  seven  bulbs,  four  of  which  flowered  in  the  green-house  in  April. 
The  remainder  of  the  bulbs  I  planted  out  as  before,  and  one  of  them  in  the 
end  of  May  threw  up  its  scape,  and  flowered." 

5.  Upon  the  Causes  of  the  premature  JDeath  of  Part  of  the  Bratiches  of  the 
Moorpark  Apricot^  and  some  oUier  Wall  Fruit  Trees,  By  Thomas  Andrew 
Knight,  Esq.,  Pres.,  F.R.S.     Read  June  2.  1835. 

The  following  very  excellent  paper  deserves  the  attentive  perusal  of  the 
young  gardener :  — 

**  The  branches  of  all  trees,  during  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  periods 
in  which  they  continue  to  live,  are  in  their  natural  situations  kept  in  continual 
motion,  by  the  action  of  wind  upon  them  ;  and  of  this  motion  their  stems 
and  superficial  roots  partake,  whenever  the  gales  of  wind  are  even  moderately 
strong :  and  I  have  shown,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions^  that  the  forms 
of  all  large  and  old  trees  must  have  been  much  modified  by  this  agent.  The 
motions  of  the  circulating  fluids,  and  sap  of  the  tree,  are  also  greatly  in- 
fluenced and  governed  by  it ;  and  whenever  any  part  of  the  root,  the  stem, 
or  the  brano^s,  of  a  tree  are  bent  by  winds  or  other  agents,  an  additional 
quantity  of  alburnum  is  there  deposited ;  and  the  form  of  the  tree  becomes 
necessarily  well  adapted  to  its  situation,  whether  that  be  exposed  or  shel- 
tered. If  exposed  to  frequent  and  strong  agitation,  its  stem  and  branches 
will  be  short  and  rigid,  and  its  superficial  roots  will  be  large  and  strong  ;  and, 
if  sheltered,  its  growth  will  be  in  every  part  more  feeble  and  slender.  I  have 
much  reason  to  believe,  upon  the  evidence  of  subsequent  experiments,  that 
the  widely  extended  branches  of  large  timber  trees  would  be  wholly  incapable 
of  supporting  their  foliage  when  wetted  with  rain,  if  the  proportions  of  their 
parts  were  not  to  be  extensively  changed  and  their  strength  greatly  augmented, 
by  the  operation  of  winds  upon  them  during  their  previous  growth.  Exercise, 
therefore,  appears  to  be  productive  of  somewhat  analogous  effects  upon  ve- 
getable and  upon  animal  life ;  and  to  be  nearly  as  essential  to  the  growth  of 
large  trees,  as  to  that  of  animals. 

"  Whenever  the  branches  of  a  tree  are  bound  to  a  wall,  they  wholly  lose 
the  kind  of  exercise  above  described,  which  nature  obviously  intended  them 
to  receive ;  and  many  ill  consequences  generally  follow ;  not  however  to  the 
same  extent,  nor  precisely  of  the  same  kind,  to  trees  of  different  species  and 
habits.  When  a  standard  plum  or  peach  tree  is  permitted  to  take  its  natural 
form  of  growth,  its  sap  flows  freely,  and  most  abundantly*  to  the  extremities 
of  its  branches,  and  it  continues  to  flow  freely  through  the  same  branches 
during  the  whole  life  of  the  tree :  but  when  the  branches  are  bound  to  a  wall, 
and  are  no  longer  agitated  by  winds,  each  branch  becomes  in  a  few  years  what 
puhamel  calls  '  usee,'  that  is,  debilitated  and  sapless,  owing  apparently  to 
its  being  no  longer  properly  pervious  to  the  ascending  sap.     The  obstruction 
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to  the  ascent  of  this  causes  luxuriant  shoots  to  spring  from  the  lower  parts 
of  the  tree  ;  and  these  are  in  succession  made  to  occupy  the  places  of  the  de- 
bilitated older  branches  by  the  process  which  the  gardener  cal&  '  cutting  in.' 

*'  The  branches  of  the  apricot,  and  particularly  of  the  Moorpark  varieties, 
often  die  suddenly,  owing  to  the  same  cause,,  with  much  more  inconvenience 
and  loss  very  frequently  to  the  gardener ;  for  trees  of  this  species  do  not  usually 
afford  him  the  means  of  filling  up  vacancies  upon  his  wall,  as  those  of  the 
peach  and  plum  do. 

^  The  pear  tree  better  retains  its  health  and  vigour,  when  trained  to  a  wall, 
than  those  of  either  of  the  preceding  species,  or  than  the  cherry  tree;  but  the 
proper  courae  of  its  sap  is  nevertheless  greatly  deraneed  ;  and  it  is  difficult,  and 
m  some  varieties  almost  impossible,  to  cause  it  to  flow  properly  to  the  extre- 
mities, or  nearly  to  the  extremities,  of  its  branches.  Much  tne  larger  part  of  it 
is  generally  expended  in  the  production  of  what  are  called  *  fbreright*  useless 
shoots ;  and  the  quantity  of  fruit  which  is  afforded  by  the  central  parts  of 
an  old  pear  tree,  when  trabed  to  a  wall,  is  usually  very  small. 

"  The  vine  alone,  amongst  fruit  trees,  appears  capable  of  being  bound  and 
trained  to  a  great  distance  upon  a  wall  without  sustaining  any  injury,  its  sap 
continuing  to  flow  freely  and  abundantly  to  its  very  distant  branches.  Owing 
to  a  peculiarity  of  structure  and  habit,  which  is  confined  to  those  species  of 
trees,  from  which  nature  has  withheld  the  power  of  supporting  their  own 
branches,  the  alburnum  of  all  plants  of  this  nabit  is  (as  tar  as  I  have  had 
opportunities  of  observing)  excessively  light  or  porous ;  and  not  being  intended 
by  nature  to  support  its  own  weight,  or  that  of  any  part  of  the  foliage  of  the 
tree,  does  not  acquire  with  age  any  increased  solidity,  like  that  of  trees  of  a 
different  habit,  and  on  this  account  probably  it  never,  how  long  soever  deprived 
of  exercise,  loses  in  any  degree  its  power  of  transmitting  the  ascending 
sap.  The  alburnum  of  those  trees  which  nature  has  caused  to  support 
themselves  without  external  aid  becomes  annually  more  firm  and  solid,  and 
consequently  less  well  adapted  to  afford  a  passa^  to  the  ascending  sap,  and 
as  heart-wood  it  is  totally  impervious  to  that  fluid.  Whenever  the  branches 
of  such  trees  are  wholly  deprived  of  exercise,  too  rapid  an  increase  of  the 
solidity  of  the  alburnum  probably  takes  place ;  and  it  in  consequence  ceases 
to  be  capable  of  properly  executing  its  office.  I  have,  of  course,  never  had 
an  opportunity  ot  examining  the  character  of  the  alburnum  of  the  Glycine 
sinensis,  of  which  the  garden  of  this  Society  contains  so  splendid  a  tree ;  but  I 
do  not  entertain  a  shadow  of  doubt  of  its  beins  extremely  light  and  porous, 
like  that  of  other  trailing  and  creeping  plants,  which  depend  for  support  upon 
other  bodies." 

6.  On  Forcing  Peachei  and  Nectarines,      By  Mr.  John  Meams,  F.H.8.,  of 

Welbeck  Gardens.    Read  March  3.  1835. 

Mr.  Meams,  having  reason  to  believe  that  his  method  of  cultivating  peaches 
and  nectarines,  and  especially  of  forcing  them,  differs  from  the  general  prac- 
tice, has  given  an  account  of  it,  which  we  give  in  his  own  words. 

"  I  do  not  approve  of  the  Dutch  method  of  resting  the  trees  every  alter- 
nate year ;  the  practice  is  a  bad  one,  as  the  tree  once  forced,  when  due 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  roots,  is  in  the  best  state  for  early  excitement 
again ;  a  tree  taken  direct  from  a  wall  not  so,  as  it  is  excited  two  or  three 
months  before  its  natural  season.  If  a  judicious  attention  be  paid  to  the 
roots,  the  same  tree  is  far  more  successfully  forced  for  a  great  many  years. 
A  late  gardener  to  Lord  Stafford,  on  seeing  my  practice,  informed  me  some 
years  ago  of  an  amateur  clergyman  near  Norwich,  who  had  successfully  forced 
the  same  trees  for  more  than  thirty  years.  His  practice  was  to  take  them 
up  every  season  as  soon  as  they  had  done  growing,  and  to  plant  them  against  a 
northern  aspect  till  the  end  of  November ;  and  in  the  mean  time  to  clear  all 
the  soil  from  his  border,  and  fill  it  again  with  well  prepared  compost.  His 
usual  time  to  commence  forcing  was  the  beginning  of  January. 
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^'  I  bad  a  small  house  erected  for  the  experiment  at  Shobdon  Court  many 
years  ago  to  try  the  practice,  and  followed  it  up  for  two  years  with  success  ; 
but  the  removal  of  the  ^rees  is  unnecessary,  as,  with  a  due  attention  to  the 
roots,  the  following  method  answers  better,  and  is  attended  with  much  less 
trouble  and  expense  than  the  above. 

"  There  are  few  gardens  that  have  so  much  north  walling  to  spare,  and  a 
better  end  is  obtained  without  the  sacrifice. 

"  I  confine  the  roots  of  my  trees  for  forcing  within  a  walled  border  of  from 
4  ft.  to  6  ft.  wide,  according  to  the  extent  of  surface  which  is  desired  for  my 
trees  to  cover,  and  from  1^  in.  to  18  in.  deep.  The  soil  which  I  use  to  plant 
my  trees  in  is  nothing  else  than  the  perfectly  firesh  turfy  top  from  a  good 
mellow  loamy  pasture  field,  coarsely  chopped  up  ;  and,  if  the  trees  are  of  a 
proper  age,  the  crop  will  be  as  fine  the  first  season  as  at  any  future  period. 

'*  I  water  plentifully,  but  judiciously,  in  the  swelling  season ;  but  more 
plentifully  in  the  last  stage  of  swelling,  and  then  the  fruit  will  swell  off  to  a 
fine  size,  if  the  following  attentions  be  paid. 

**  As  soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  chance  colour  I  leave  off  watering  the 
roots  almost  entirely,  and  none  over  the  leaves  and  fiiiit  till  all  is  gathered  ; 
at  the  same  time  exposing  them  as  much  as  possible  to  the  direct  action  of 
the  sun's  rays  and  atmospheric  air,  till  all  is  gathered  ;  and,  that  I  may  lose 
no  time  in  my  forcing  by  so  much  exposure  to  the  atmospheric  air  and  direct 
rays  of  light,  I  allow  the  house  to  be  very  hot  in  the  morning  before  I  give 
air ;  and  then  I  give  it  by  degrees,  till  the  roof  is  completely  thrown  open ; 
and  again,  unless  rain  falls,  I  do  not  shut  up  till  late  in  the  day,  and  then  in 
sufficient  time  to  allow  of  bavins  a  high  temperature,  either  with  fire  or  sun, 
so  as  to  accelerate  the  forcing,  tul  I  commence  gathering  ;  at  which  period,  if 
I  have  enough  for  my  demand,  I  keep  all  as  open  and  exposed  as  possible,  only 
sheltering  from  rain  to  the  last.  When  I  remove  the  lights,  I  wash  the  trees 
several  times,  powerfully,  and  give  a  good  soaking  to  the  roots  with  soft,  rain, 
river,  or  pond  water. 

"  I  renovate  the  roots  every  three  or  four  years,  by  taking  off  6  or  8  inches 
from  the  top  of  my  border,  not  even  sparing  t^e  small  roots ;  and  also  1  ft.  or 
18  in.  from  the  extremity  of  the  border,  so  as  to  clear  away  all  the  roots  matted 
against  the  wall,  and  fill  up  the  trench  as  at  first  with  fresh  turfy  soil,  and 
forking  a  portion  in  amongst  the  roots  over  all  the  border,  so  as  to  raise  it  a 
little  above  its  former  height ;  by  this  practice  the  trees  are  sufficiently  reno- 
vated for  three  or  four  years  more,  and  do  not  receive  such  a  check  as  by  the 
Dutch  practice.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  the  extraordinary  accumulation  of 
spongelets  which  have  ramified  through  every  part  of  the  fresh  soil  by  the 
time  the  fruit  has  stoned. 

"  No  tree  will  thrive,  whatever  the  soil  may  be,  if  insects  and  moss  are 
suffered  to  harbour  upon  them ;  and  the  best  time  to  remove  them  is  just 
when  the  winter  pruning  is  over ;  I  then  go  over  every  tree  about  the  houses 
and  walls,  in  the  most  carefiil  manner ;  first  scraping  off  all  possible  extraneous 
matter,  after  the  trees  are  taken  from  the  trellis  or  wall.  My  composition  is 
as  follows :  — 

**  The  strongest  drainage  of  the  farm-yard,  1  gallon ;  soft-soap,  1  lb. ; 
flowers  of  brimstone,  1  lb. ;  mix :  let  all  stand  for  several  days,  stirrinc  the 
mixture  three  or  four  times  a  day ;  get  ready  some  finely  sifted  quicklime, 
and  stir  into  it,  till  of  the  consistence  of  good  stiff  paint,  when  it  is  ready  to 
be*applied.    Its  effects  are  certain  and  excellent. 

'  The  tools  I  lay  it  on  with  are  painters'  sash-tools,  of  different  sizes.  I 
coat  over  carefiilly  every  part  of  the  tree,  so  effectually  that  Jiot  a  bud,  chink» 
or  crevice,  escapes  the  mixture.  I  use  the  whitest  lime  for  my  hot-houses,  as, 
when  dry,  I  can  see  any  axil  of  a  bud  or  crevice  that  may  have  escaped  the  first 
dressing,  and,  to  make  sure,  I  go  over  them  two  or  three  times.  After  such  a 
dressing  I  find  all  animalcules  so  completely  destroyed,  that  neither  green  fly, 
thrips,  scale,  or  red  spider  is  to  be  seen  during  the  season. 

'I  I  am  indebted  to  our  excellent  and  indewtigable  President  for  the  above 
recipe,  with  some  little  alteration. 
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**  As  white  lime  does  not  look  sightly  upon  wall-trees,  I  either  mix  soot 
with  it,  or  else  use  the  mixture  without  either  the  soot  or  lime ;  and  fre- 
quently, instead  of  the  drainage  of  the  farm-yard,  I.  have  employed  tobac- 
conist's liquor,  mixed  with  soft-soap  and  sulphur." 

7.  On  the  Power  pouetted  by  Plants  of  absorhmg  coloured  Infutions  by  their 
Roots.    By  G.  J.  Towers,  Esq.,  C.M.H.S.    Head  November  4.  1834. 

Various  physiologists  have  immersed  cuttings  of  a  variety  of  plants  into 
coloured  infusions,  with  a  view  to  detect  the  conduits  of  the  sap.  For  several 
seasons,  this  was  done,  by  Mr.  Towers,  who  was  always  able  to  trace  deposits 
of  the  colouring  matter  made  use  of,  among  and  around  those  bundles  of 
fibres  which  were  considered  the  conducting  vessels  of  the  ascending  sap. 
After  trying  a  number  of  experiments  by  watering  balsams  growing  in  soil 
with  coloured  infusions,  without  being  able  to  detect  the  slightest  appearance 
of  colour  in  the  vessels  of  the  plants,  even  though  investigated  with  the 
microscope,  the  plants  thriving  all  the  while  as  well  as  those  watered  with 
ordinary  water.  Air.  Towers  immersed  rooted  balsam  plants  in  the  same 
kind  of  liquid  infusions  with  which  he  had  watered  the  soil,  when  they  all 
perished ;  the  rooted  balsam  in  the  infusion  of  Brazil  wood,  and  in  a  solution 
of  iron,  in  a  few  minutes,  and  a  balsam  cutting  within  six  hours  I  Thus  it  is 
proved,  says  Mr.  Towers,  "  that  the  identical  liquid  which  yields  life,  sup- 
port, and  health  to  roots  when  ramifying  in  a  bed  or  matrix  of  earth,  will 
destroy  as  with  a  stroke  of  lightning,  those  same  plants  when  they  are  exposed 
to  its  mamediate  agency. 

"  I  areue  then  from  the  results  which  I  have  detailed,  first,  that  coloured  or 
chemical  infusions  and  liquids  will  not  enter  into  the  vascular  or  cellular 
system,  provided  the  plant,  either  by  its  own  vital  energy,  or  by  the  decom- 
posing power  of  the  soil,  remain  in  a  state  of  health  and  power  to  develope 
Its  new  parts ;  therefore,  that  no  precise  knowledge  of  the  sap  vessels  can  be 
obtainea  by  such  artificial  means  as  have  usually  been  emplo^'ed.  Secondly, 
That  where  a  plant  ceases  to  grow,  turns  yellow,  and  evidently  becomes 
sickly,  it  may  absorb  unnatural  aliment ;  not,  however,  through  its  regular 
organs  of  absoption,  but  by  diseased  action  through,  in  all  probability,  ab- 
raded surfaces ;  hence  then,  while  vital  energy  acts,  and  health  remains  un- 
impaired, true  sap  alone  is  generated.  The  office  of  spil  is  to  reduce  all 
substances  to  its  own  nature ;  and  this  it  speedily  effects  through  the  stimulus 
of  living  vegetation.  If,  however,  substances  foreign  to  soil  superabound, 
injury,  as  abrasion  or  corrosion,  is,  I  apprehend,  induced ;  diseased  action  and 
absorption  supervene ;  the  plant  becomes  poisoned,  sickens,  and  perishes.'* 

S,  On  the  Means  employed  in  raising  a  TYee  of  the  Imperatrice  Nectarine, 
By  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Pres.     Read  February  3.  1835. 

The  tree  sent  was  composed  of  an  almond  stock,  raised  from  seed  in  the 
spring  of  1834,  in  which  two  buds  were  inserted  on  opposite  sides,  in  the  end  of 
April  of  the  same  year.  The  plant  was  in  a  pot  in  a  forcing-house,  and  as  soon 
as  the  buds  were  properly  united  to  the  stock,  the  plant  was  placed  under  a 
north  wall.  After  being  there  a  few  days  it  was  headed  down,  and  again  brought 
into  the  forcing-house,  when  the  two  inserted  buds  vegetated,  and  each  pro- 
duced a  lateral  branch,  which  acquired  the  length  of  about  2  ft.  6  in.,  and 
formed  a  few  blossom  buds !  Mr.  Knight  considers  the  almond  as  a  stock 
for  the  peach  and  nectarine,  only  inferior  to  the  plum  in  not  so  well  bearing 
transplantation.  For  this  reason  the  plant  above-mentioned  was  kept  in  a 
pot,  and  sent  in  that  state  to  the  Horticultural  Society.  "  I  will  request," 
says  Mr.  Knight,  **  that  the  little  tree  sent  may  be  planted  in  fresh  unnianured 
soil,  without  having  the  branches  shortened,  and  so  superficially  that  a  part 
of  its  roots  may  remain  permanently  visible  above  the  soil.  The  firuit,  which 
it  will  produce,  will  not  be  nearly  as  good  as  that  of  an  older  tree;  and  it  is 
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therefore  my  wish  that  some  buds  should  be  taken  from  it  in  the  next  season, 
and  inserted  into  the  branches  of  more  mature  trees." 

9.  Abstract  of  a  Memoir  on  the  Cultivation  of  French  Peart  in  Scotland,  and  on 
the  Foundation  and  Management  of  Fruit  Bordert,  with  the  View  of  bringing  the 
Trees  into  a  bearing  State  at  an  early  Period  of  their  Growth,  and  increasing 
their  general  Productiveness,  By  Mr.  George  Drummond,  Gardener  to  Sir 
Robert  Preston,  Bart.,  communicated  by  the  Council  of  the  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society.    Read  April  7.  1835. 

We  give  this  long  article  entire,  because  we  consider  it  one  of  the  most 
important  which  has  appeared  in  the  Horticultural  TVdnsactions,  We  should 
have  had  some  hesitation  in  doing  this  without  the  permission  of  the  Council, 
had  the  paper  not  already  appeared  in  another  journal. 

**  The  attention  of  Mr.  Drummond  seems  to  have  been  particularly  directed 
to  the  subject  of  this  memoir  by  the  following  circumstances.  The  property 
of  Valley  Field,  which  belonged  to  the  late  Sir  R.  Preston,  is  situate  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Frith  of  Foith,  and  possesses  a  fine  southern  aspect.  The  site 
of  the  cottage-garden,  in  which  Mr.  Drummond's  experiments  were  first  made, 
18  placed  close  on  the  Frith,  and  was  previously  occupied  by  pans,  and  all 
the  other  buildings  required  for  the  manufacture  of  salt.  In  1815  and  1816, 
these  buildings  were  removed,  the  ground  was  enclosed  by  a  wall,  a  cottage 
erected,  and  one  part  of  the  enclosed  area  was  laid  out  as  a  flower-garden, 
and  the  remainder  formed  into  a  marine  fishpond. 

"  When  the  ground  was  levelled  for  the  garden,  it  consbted  almost  entirely 
of  coal  ashes,  brick-bats,  and  lime  rubbish,  to  which  were  added  about  15  in. 
of  fresh  soil  to  prepare  it  for  the  flowers  and  shrubs.  As  it  was  proposed  to 
plant  French  pear  trees  in  the  borders  next  to  the  walls,  the  fresh  soil  was 
there  trenched  down  about  18  in.,  and  mingled  with  the  rubbish.  Another 
foot  of  fresh  soil  was  tlien  laid  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  border,  and  the 
trees  planted. 

**  It  was  predicted  that  a  border  so  formed  would  never  answer,  but  would 
assuredly  canker  the  roots  of  the  trees ;  this,  however,  has  not  happened* 
On  the  contrary,  the  crassane.  Saint  Germain,  chaumontel,  colmar,  brown 
beurre,  bergamotte  de  paques,  and  jai^onelle,  all  produced  fruit  the  third 
year  afler  they  were  planted,  and  have  continued  to  yield  excellent  crops 
ever  since,  far  greater  than  similar  trees  planted  in  the  deep  rich  borders 
of  the  other  gardens.  Of  these  latter  trees,  many  had  been  planted  twelve 
years  before  they  produced  any  firuit :  they  grew  however  vigorously, 
ran  greatly  to  breast-wood,  and  continued  to  grow  so  late  in  the  season  that 
the  flower-buds  were  frequently  but  ill-formed,  and  the  young  wood  imper- 
fectly ripened.  The  fi'uit  also,  which  they  produced,  was  borne  chiefly  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  and  was  frequently  nard  and  gritty  at  the  core.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  trees  in  the  cottage  garden  seem  to  have  acquired  a  dif- 
ferent habit ;  thev  did  not,  indeed,  grow  so  vigorously,  and  they  produced 
little  breast-wood ;  but  they  ripened  their  young  wood  earlier  in  the  autumn, 
and  fruited  more  regularly  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  tree.  On  a  given 
surface  of  wall,  therefore,  not  only  was  the  produce  of  the  cottage-garden  tree 
greater,  but  its  quality  much  superior. 

"  The  early  productiveness  and  fertile  habit  exhibited  b^  the  trees  just 
mentioned,  leid  to  the  adoption  of  nearly  the  same  methods  in  preparing  two 
other  borders.  One  of  tnese  was  formed  in  1820  ;  as  much  of  the  rubbish 
of  old  buildings  as  would  form  a  layer  of  about  14  in.  in  thickness,  was  spread 
over  the  whole  border.  On  this  was  laid  a  stratum  of  rich  manure,  about 
6  in.  thick ;  and  the  whole  was  then  trenched  and  turned  over  in  such  a  way 
as  to  mingle  the  rubbish  and  manure  with  the  soil  of  the  border,  but  not 
going  so  deep  as  to  encroach  on  the  subsoil.  The  whole  being  tlius  mixed 
together,  and  made  level,  was  then  covered  with  about  1  ft.  of  fine  light  soiU 
In  the  border  thus  formed,  two  crassanes,  two  French  bei^gamottes,  two  grey 
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auchans,  and  one  muirfowl-egg  pear  were  planted ;  they  were  what  are  gene- 
rally called  '  dwarf  maiden  plants.'  All  these  trees  showed  fruit  in  the 
third  year,  and  bore  a  beautiful  crop  in  the  fourth  year  after  they  were 
planted,  and  the  crops  produced  every  year  since  have  been  astonishing.  The 
surface  of  this  border  every  winter  gets  a  dressing  of  cow-dung,  which  is  dug 
in  about  8  in.  below  the  surfiice. 

"  In  1822,  another  border  was  similarly  prepared  by  mixing  up  the  rubbish 
of  an  old  wall  with  the  soil  of  an  old  border,  to  which  no  dung  was  added, 
lest  it  might  make  the  soil  too  rich;  but  this  Mr.  Drummond  has  since 
regretted,  as  he  finds  that  where  stones  and  rubbish  are  mixed  with  the  soil, 
there  is  no  danger  in  making  a  free  use  of  rich  manure.  In  the  spring  of  1823, 
French  pear  trees  were  planted  in  this  border,  and  they  afterwards  came  as 
early  into  a  bearing  state,  and  continued  to  be  as  productive,  as  the  trees  at 
the  cottage  garden. 

*'  By  thus  mixing  stones  and  rubbish  with  the  soil  of  the  border,  and  form- 
ing the  border  above  the  subsoil,  we  are  able  to  bring  French  pear  trees  into 
a  bearing  state  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  their  growth,  and  to  render  some 
varieties  of  these  trees,  hitherto  considered  as  shy  bearers,  not  less  productive 
than  those  of  the  more  common  kinds. 

''  Mr.  Drummond  next  points  to  the  analogy  between  his  method  of  form- 
ing borders  for  pear  trees,  and  that  employed  when  plants  are  cultivated  in 
pots  or  boxes.  In  the  latter,  pieces  of  potsherds,  shivers,  or  other  sub- 
stances, are  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  to  drain  off  superfluous  moisture,  or 
are  sometimes  mingled  with  the  soil  of  the  pot  or  box,  when  they  are  of  large 
size,  else  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  plant  would  probably  perish  during  the  win- 
ter, when  vegetation  is  suspended.  Now  the  roots  of  wall-trees,  in  an  arti- 
ficially prepared  border,  are  in  a  very  similar  state,  if  the  soil  be  deep  and  no 
stones  or  rubbish  mingled  with  it ;  for  a  great  body  of  fine  earth,  without  such 
admixture  of  stony  substances,  is  too  retentive  of  water  during  the  winter 
months,  which  proves  very  injurious  to  the  fibrous  roots  of  trees  in  our  cold 
damp  climate. 

**  Many  opportunities  of  lifting  the  roots  of  trees,  in  borders  differently 
formed,  have  afforded  illustrations  of  the  foregoing  facts ;  for  those  roots 
raised  from  borders  where  the  soil  was  mingled  with  stones  and  rubbish  have 
presented  a  dense  mass  of  fibrous  rootlets ;  whilst  others,  which  had  grown 
m  deep  and  rich  borders  without  such  admixture  of  stony  substances,  have 
exhibited  only  long  naked  roots,  more  or  less  destitute  of  fibrous  appendages. 
In  the  rubbish  borders,  the  fibrous  rootlets  might  be  seen  to  seize,  as  it  were, 
on  some  substances  of  the  soil  in  preference  to  others ;  pieces  of  lime-plaster, 
or  mortar,  were  generallv  preferred,  being  often  found  enveloped  in  a  mass  of 
such  rootlets ;  next  to  these,  pieces  of  whinstone  and  brick  were  selected  by 
the  rootlets ;  coarse  gritty  sandstone  they  seemed  to  reject,  but  to  like  the 
fine  white  sandstone  which  the  roots  of  heaths  are  so  fond  of. 

'*  In  connection  with  this  search  after  stony  bodies,  Mr.  Dnimmond  men- 
tions some  curious  facts  respecting  the  directions  which  roots  take  in  borders 
formed,  in  part,  of  paving  stones.  If  such  stones  be  laid  at  the  bottom  of 
the  border  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  roots  striking  into  the  subsoil,  the 
trees  will  soon  send  down  their  roots  until  they  come  in  contact  with  the  pave- 
ment, over  the  surface  of  which  they  will  then  spread  themselves  in  every 
direction.  Should  their  extremities  not  be  able  to  penetrate  the  mortar  or 
clay  in  which  the  stones  are  embedded,  they  will,  after  a  time,  push  out  beyond 
them,  and  then,  dipping  down,  take  an  inverted  position  and  extend  beneath 
the  pavement.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  stones  be  laid  on  the  surface  of  the 
border  instead  of  its  bottom,  the  roots  then  seem  to  strike  upwards,  and 
spread  along  the  under  surface  of  the  stones.  In  both  cases  the  stones  seem 
to  attract  and  retain  moisture,  and,  during  the  vegetating  season,  the  roots 
strike  towards  them  in  order  to  obtain  it ;  but  with  this  diflerence  in  the 
ultimate  result :  —  when  the  stones  are  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  border,  the 
principal  roots  are  detained  there,  and  their  fibrous  rootlets  are  more  or  less 
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destroyed,  during  the  winter,  by  the  too  great  moisture  to  which  they  are 
exposed  ;  in  such  circumstances,  the  trees  grow  vigorously,  but  produce 
comparatively  little  fruit,  and  that  of  inferior  quality :  but  when  the  stones 
are  laid  on  the  surface,  the  principal  roots  are  also  formed  there,  and  their 
fibrous  rootlets  are  thus  preserved  in  a  healthy  state  during  winter ;  such 
trees  grow  less  vigorously  than  in  the  former  case,  but  they  produce  excellent 
crops  of  fruit,  and  that  of  superior  quality. 

"  From  the  results  of  his  experience^  the  author  is  led  to  conclude  that 
two  errors  are,  in  general,  committed  in  forming  borders  for  wall-fruit  trees. 
The  one  is  that  of  trenching  too  deeply,  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  depth  of 
the  border,  by  which  the  subsoil  is  disturbed ;  the  other  consists  in  collecting 
too  great  a  body  of  fine  earth  in  the  border,  without  a  due  admixture  of  stony 
substances. 

"  With  respect  to  the  first  error,  or  removal  of  the  subsoil,  its  effect  is  to 
convert  the  border  into  a  sort  of  receptacle  both  for  collecting  and  retaining 
water,  and  to  bring  it  nearly  to  the  condition  of  a  flower-pot  whose  bottom 
is  immersed  in  a  pan  of  water.  No  operation  of  draining  will  keep  such  a  bor- 
der in  a  condition  suited  to  the  welfare  of  the  trees ;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
injurious  to  the  roots  than  keeping  them  in  stagnant  water  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  If  it  be  wished  to  augment  the  depth  of  the  natural  soil 
xn  the  borders,  this  should  be  done,  not  by  excavating  the  subsoil,  but  by 
adding  to  the  height  of  the  upper  soil.  All  hard-wooded  trees  and  shrubs 
thrive  best  in  a  border  raised  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground.  In 
our  damp  climate,  the  roots  of  the  finer  sorts  of  trees  thus  preserve  a  healthier 
state  during  winter ;  and  on  the  return  of  spring,  the  soil  of  a  raised  border 
receives  more  solar  heat,  which  contributes  to  accelerate  and  augment  the 
fertile  habit  of  the  tree. 

"  As  to  the  second  error,  that  of  accumulating  too  much  fine  mould, 
without  a  due  proportion  of  stony  substance,  Mr.  Drummond  remarks  that, 
in  the  natural  soils  in  which  trees  best  grow,  we  can  seldom  penetrate,  even 
in  carse  lands,  above  1  ft.  below  the  surface,  without  meeting  with  stones 
and  other  substances  favourable  both  to  the  developement  and  preservation 
of  fibrous  roots  ;  and,  in  local  situations  famed  for  the  production  of  fine 
fruit  or  hard- wooded  trees,  an  examination  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  will  show 
them  to  possess  the  characters  above-mentioned,  and  to  be  thus  favourable  to 
the  formation  and  preservation  of  fibrous  roots.  In  no  instance  ought  we  to 
collect  above  2  fl.  oi  fine  earth  in  a  border,  without,  at  the  same  time,  mixing 
with  it  a  due  proportion  of  small  stones,  or  other  solid  substances.  Such  an 
intermixture  of  stony  bodies  contributes  not  only  to  augment  the  number  of 
fibrous  roots,  but  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  too  much  moisture  in  the 
winter  months. 

*'  As  the  result  of  his  enquiries  and  experience,  Mr.  Drummond  recom- 
mends the  following  mode  of  forming  a  border,  as  suitable  for  every  variety  of 
fruit'tree  which  we  are  in  the  custom  of  raising  against  walls.  He  would 
make  the  border  at  least  20  fl.  wide :  it  should  be  composed  of  2|  fl.  in  depth 
of  good  soil,  rather  light,  with  1  ft.  of  broken  whinstones  and  lime  rubbish, 
and  1  fl.  of  cow  and  stable  dung.  These  several  ingredients  should  be 
thoroughly  mixed  together,  and,  when  the  whole  has  been  levelled,  another 
foot  of  fine  mould  should  be  spread  over  the  whole  surface.  The  walks  he 
would  lay  down  on  the  surface  of  the  border  at  the  distance  of  10  or  12  feet 
from  the  wall ;  and  this  should  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  surface 
of  the  border  may  have  a  gentle  slope  from  the  wall  to  the  walk,  and  the 
slope  then  be  continued  from  the  walk  to  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground. 
On  no  account  must  the  subsoil  be  disturbed. 

"  Those  who  are  advocates  for  the  shallow  planting  of  fruit  trees  may  sup- 
pose the  border  recommended  above  to  be  too  rich,  and  that  it  will  promote 
too  great  luxuriance  of  growth ;  but,  provided  the  materials  employed  favour 
the  production  of  fibrous  rootlets,  we  can  hardlv  ever  make  the  border  too 
rich.     Encouraging  such  rootlets  seems  to  produce  that  ferUie  habit  in  the 
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tree  at  an  early  stage  of  its  growth,  which  checks  any  tendency  to  over-luxu- 
riance afterwards  ;  and  to  turn  the  powers  of  the  tree  to  the  formation  of 
flower-buds,  and  consequent  production  of  fhiit.  Wall  trees  are  exposed  to 
a  higher  temperature  and  greater  evaporation  than  standards,  and  require, 
therefore,  a  larger  body  of  soil  and  a  more  copious  supply  of  moisture  for 
their  roots  than  standards  do. 

"  Having  thus  stated  his  views  concerning  the  proper  formation  of  borders, 
Mr.  Drummond  proceeds  to  notice  some  other  circumstances  to  be  attended 
to  in  their  subsequent  management :  and  this  portion  of  his  memoir  is  also 
illustrated  by  experiment. 

*'  When  the  borders  have  been  properly  prepared,  success  in  the  cultivation 
of  wall-fruit  trees  depends  more,  says  our  author,  on  a  judicious  supply 
of  moisture  to  their  roots,  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  practice.  1  he 
necessity  of  moisture  to  the  due  preparation  of  the  food  of  plants,  and  to  its 
entrance  into  the  vegetable  system,  is  well  known ;  but  if  the  soil  get  beyond 
a  certain  state  of  dryness,  these  necessary  operations  cannot  proceed,  and 
little  or  no  nutriment  can  be  afforded,  at  the  very  time,  perhaps,  when  it  is 
required  most  to  assist  in  the  production  of  fine  fruit.  The  roots  also,  un- 
able to  find  nutriment  in  a  good  soil,  may  penetrate  into  a  bad  one,  and  from 
thence  derive  matter  not  only  not  nutritive,  but  perhaps  pernicious  to  the 
vegetating  process. 

"  In  supplying  water,  Mr.  Drummond  recommends  that  it  be  taken  from  a 
pond  in  which  it.  has  been  freely  exposed  to  the  sun.  If  the  pond  be  not 
more  than  3  or  4  feet  deep,  the  temperature  of  its  water  will  not  differ  much^ 
during  the  summer  months,  from  that  of  the  soil  of  a  border  of  similar  depth. 
In  such  circumstances,  watering  will  rather  augment  than  diminish  the  temp^ 
rature  of  the  soil ;  and  will  in  no  decree  check  the  chemical  changes  by  which 
the  food  is  prepared  in  the  soil,  or  impede  the  functions  of  the  living  organs 
destined  to  absorb  it.  Water  from  springs  and  wells,  by  reason  of  its  cold- 
ness, considerably  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  soil,  and  ousht  not  to  be 
employed  till  its  temperature  has  been  raised  nearly  to  that  of  the  soil. 

"  To  ascertain  the  eflects  respectively  produced  by  spring  and  pond  water 
of  different  temperatures,  Mr.  Drummona,  in  the  year  1826,  made  the  follow* 
in^  experiments :  —  he  selected  four  peach  trees  of  the  same  species  (grosse 
mignonne),  which  grew  against  a  wall.  Two  of  these  trees  were  supplied 
during  the  summer  with  water  taken  from  the  spring,  and  the  other  two  with 
water  from  the  pond.  In  the  border  where  the  trees  grew,  and  which  was 
12  fl.  wide,  two  thermometers  were  pluneed  into  the  soil  to  the  depth  of 
18  in.,  and  its  temperature  carefully  noted  at  the  two  stations  before  the 
water  was  applied;  and  also  on  the  next  day,  or  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
application  of  the  water.  The  temperature,  too,  of  each  kind  of  water  waa 
duly  observed.  These  observations  being  previously  made,  the  border  was 
watered  three  times  during  the  summer ;  and  each  time  as  much  water  was 
■given  as  would  have  formed  about  a  cubic  foot  of  water  over  the  whole  sur- 
face. The  author  has  exhibited,  in  a  tabular  form,  the  times  when  the  ex- 
periments were  made,  the  temperature  of  the  soil,  the  kind  of  water,  and 
Its  temperature  when  used;  die  temperature  of  the  border  twenty-four 
hours  after,  and  the  amount  of  heat  gained  or  lost  by  the  kind  of  water 
employed. 

"  The  first  experiment  was  made  on  the  10th  of  May.  At  the  depth  of 
18  in.  the  temperature  of  the  border  was  64^,  and  that  of  the  sprine  water 
used  46°.  In  twenty-four  hours  after,  the  temperature  of  the  border  was 
reduced  to  52°,  or  had  lost  12°.  At  the  same  time  the  temperature  of  the 
soil  being  64°  as  above,  and  heat  of  the  pond  water  67°,  the  soil  at  the  close 
of  twenty-four  hours  was  66°,  or,  insteacl  of  losing  12°,  had  gained  2°. 

June  20th,  the  second  watering  was  given.  The  temperature  of  the  border 
at  the  depth  of  18  in.  was  now  74°,  and  that  of  the  spring  water  52°.  In 
twenty-four  hours  the  border  was  reduced  to  58°,  or  had  lost  16°.  At  the 
.station  where  the  pond  water  was  used  the  temperature  of  the  border  at  the 
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above-mentioned  depth  was  77°,  and  that  of  the  water  82°.     In  twenty-four 
hours  the  temperature  of  the  border  was  80°,  or  had  gained  3°. 

**  The  third  and  last  watering  was  performed  on  the  28th  of  July.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  border  at  18  in.  below  the  surface  was  72°,  and  that  of  the 
spring  water  57°.  In  twenty-four  hours  the  border  was  reduced  to  61°,  or 
had  lost  11°  of  temperature.  At  the  pond  water  station,  the  border  at  the 
depth  of  18  in.  was  78°,  and  the  water  itself  74°.  In  twenty-four  hours  the 
temperature  of  the  border  was  still  78°,  or  had  suffered  no  change  of  tem- 
perature from  the  watering  it  had  undergone. 

"  It  is  very  clear  from  these  facts,  that,  whilst  spring  water  greatly  cooled 
the  soil,  that  from  the  pond  exerted  no  such  operation,  but  on  the  contrary 
often  raised  its  temperature. 

*'  In  proceeding  to  describe  the  efiects  on  vegetation  produced  by  these 
different  kinds  of  water,  Mr.  Drummond  observes  that  on  the  10th  of  May, 
when  the  border  was  first  watered,  there  was  no  perceptible  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  the  four  trees :  they  had  all  excellent  crops  of  fruit.  About 
the  first  of  August,  however  the  contrast  was  very  striking.  No  one  would 
then  have  supposed  that  the  four  trees  were  of  the  same  variety.  The  fruit 
of  the  two  trees  which  had  been  supplied  with  the  pond  water  was  much 
larger,  of  a  higher  colour,  and  finer  quality,  than  the  fruit  of  the  other  two 
trees  which  had  been  supplied  with  spring  water.  The  leaves,  also,  of  the 
former  trees  were  almost  double  the  si2e  of  those  of  the  latter.  Even  in  the 
following  spring  the  difference  was  perceptible,  as  evinced  in  the  larger  blos- 
som and  more  vigorous  setting  of  the  fi^it. 

''  In  the  management  of  borders,  it  is  of  great  importance,  continues  Mr. 
Drummond,  to  preserve  the  surface  roots  of  trees.  At  the  cottage  garden 
the  borders  have  never  been  dug  since  the  trees  were  planted ;  and,  when 
manure  is  applied,  it  is  laid  down  and  covered  over  with  about  6  in.  of  the 
surface  mould.  The  soil,  when  thus  treated,  becomes  filled  to  the  surface 
with  fibrous  roots,  which  would  be  injured  or  destroyed  were  the  border  to  be 
dug.  When  the  manure  is  retained  m  a  body  near  the  surface  the  border  is 
kept  in  a  moister  state,  and  the  roots  do  not  penetrate  downwards  to  the 
subsoil  in  search  of  water.  Even  where  vegetables  are  raised  as  early  crops 
on  the^border,  the  soil  is  never  disturbed  to  more  than  6  in.  in  depth ;  and  the 
crops  are  ready  earlier  than  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  digguig  to  the  depth  of 
18  m.  When  the  fibrous  roots  of  trees  have  been  ii^jured  by  digging  the 
border  too  deep,  they  will  soon  be  restored  if  a  layer  of  manure,  6  or  8  inches 
thick,  be  first  laid  on  the  surface,  and  then  beaten  down  with  the  spade,  and 
covered  afterwards  with  about  6  in.  of  mould.  The  roots  will  at  once  begin 
to  strike  out  and  run  along  the  under  surface  of  the  dung,  formmg  at  length 
a  complete  mass  of  fibrous  roots. 

''When  vegetables  are  raised  on  fruit4x>rders,  they  may  affect  the  at- 
mosphere, in  regard  both  to  heat  and  moisture,  in  a  degree  that  may  some- 
times prove  beneficial,  and  at  others  injurious,  to  the  trees.  When  the  wall, 
for  example,  becomes  heated,  the  air  in  contact  with  it  is  rarefied  and  carried 
upwards,  and  fresh  air  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  border  moves  forward  to  supply 
its  place;  in  this  way  a  current  of  air  is  soon  formed,  which  continually 
passes  over  the  heated  wall  as  long  as  it  retains  an  excess  of  heat.  Of  this 
circumstance  advantage  may  be  sometimes  taken  where  the  heat  of  the  wall 
is  excessive ;  for,  by  keeping  the  surfiice  of  the  border  in  a  moist  state,  we 
diminish  at  once  the  temperature,  and  augment  the  moisture  of  the  atmo- 
sphere which  envelopes  the  tree.  On  the  other  hand,  by  raking  the  border,  as 
will  afterwards  be  shown,  we  contribute  to  keep  its  surface  in  a  dry  state  ; 
and  thereby  to  increase  the  temperature,  and  lessen  the  moisture  of  die  sur- 
rounding atmosphere.  At  different  seasons  these  opposite  practices  may  be 
beneficially  adopted.  Thus  in  spring,  when  the  trees  are  in  blossom,  should 
a  clear  frosty  night  set  in,  with  the  prospect  of  bright  sunshine  during  the 
next  day,  it  is  of  no  little  importance  to  water  the  suriace  of  the  border  l^fore 
the  sun  appears,  as  the  evaporation  that  succeeds  will  moderate  the  excess  of 
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heat  which  mi^ht  otherwise  prove  fatal  to  the  blossom.  On  the  other  haod, 
when  the  fruit  is  swelling  it  is  of  equal  importance  to  keep  the  surface  of  the 
border  dry,  as  the  temperature  both  of  tne  soil  and  atmosphere  is  then  in- 
creased, which  contributes  much  to  improve  the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit. 

*'  When,  however,  the  borders  are  so  thickly  covered  with  vegetables  as 
almost  to  prevent  the  access  of  the  solar  rays  to  their  surface,  such  covering 
will  contnbute  much  to  lower  the  temperature  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  at- 
mosphere in  contact  with  the  wall.  To  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  this 
might  take  place,  the  author  made  the  following  experiments  on  a  border 
covered  with  a  strone  crop  of  cauliflower,  which  completely  shaded  the 
surface.  He  took  a  thermometer  and  inserted  its  naked  bulb  about  half  an 
inch  into  the  soil  of  the  border,  where  it  was  covered  with  the  vegetables. 
A .  second  thermometer  was  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  border ;  and  a  third 
was  placed  in  close  contact  with  the  wall.  A  similar  arrangement  was,  at  the 
same  time,  made  with  three  other  thermometers  in  another  part  of  the  border, 
which  was  uncropped,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays.  The  border  itself 
was  12  ft.  wide,  and  the  wall  of  about  the  same  height  in  feet.  On  the  10th 
of  May,  1829,  the  author  made  four  observations  of  these  six  thermometers, 
between  5  o'clock  of  that  day,  and  4  o'clock  of  the  next,  viz.  at  5  a.  m.,  1 
p.  M.,  and  at  10  p.  u.  of  the  10th.;  and  at  4  A.  m.  of  the  1 1th.  The  results 
of  these  observations  he  has  given  in  a  tabular  form,  of  which  a  copy  is  ex- 
hibited. 


May,  1829. 


Time  of  Observation. 


5  A.  M • 

1  P.  M 

10  P.  M 

4  A.  K.  ...••••....•I 

Increase  of  temper- 
ature from  5  A.  M. 
to  10  P.  M 

Increase  of  temper- 
ature from  10  P.M. 
to  4  A.  M 


Cropped  Border. 


o 
55 

71 

54 

52 


16 


19 


hi 

o2 


o 
68 

69 

69 

60 


o 
58 

76 

60 

59 


18 


17 


••  s  ^ 


Uncropped  Border. 


o 
59 

86 

58 

55 


27 


31 


o 

70 
96 
81 
70 


26 


26 


III 


o 
57 

113 

68 
58 


56 


55 


&« 


^1 


b 
62 

104 

66 

60 


42 


44 


**  From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.  the  close  crop  of 
cauliflowers  occasioned  a  reduction  of  18^  of  temperature  on  the  wall,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  wall  of  the  naked  border :  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
evening  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  two  portions  of  wall  was 
8°  ;  and  even  at  4  o'clock  on  the  next  morning  the  difference  was  5^.  On 
the  29th  of  May  the  cropped  border  was  4°  lower  than  the  naked  one,  at  the 
depth  of  12  in.  beneath  tne  surface. 

*'  This  effect  of  cropping,  in  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
will,  however,  be  much  less  when  the  sunshine  is  little  and  partial  through  the 
day  ;  and  when  the*day  is  wet  it  will  not  be  observed.  The  colour,  too,  of 
the  soil  will  influence  the  result,  a  dark  soil  becoming  much  hotter  than  a  light- 
coloured  one,  when  exposed  in  the  same  manner  to  the  solar  rays. 

**  Vegetables  in  borders  are  least  injurious  to  wall  trees  when  they  are 
planted  in  rows  at  right  angles  to  the  widl>  and  at  double  the  distance  usually 
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lillotted  ;  they  do  not  then  so  completely  shade  the  soil,  and  the  air  is  per- 
mitted to  flow  freelv  though  the  rows.  It  will,  however,  be  proper  to  have 
them  cleared  away  (when  planted  opposite  to  peach  and  apricot  trees)  about 
the  middle  of  July,  that  the  borders  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun's 
rays,  to  enable  them  to  ripen  the  fruit  and  mature  the  young  wood.  After 
a  wet  night  the  borders  should  also  be  raked,  to  aid  the  dryins  of  their 
surface.  This  simple  operation  will  increase  the  temperature  of  the  surface 
of  the  border,  and  of  the  wall,  many  degrees.  On  one  occasion,  after  two 
days  of  continued  rain  in  July,  1829,  the  temperature  of  the  surfaces  of  the 
border  and  wall  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  atmosphere,  viz.  52^,  at  4  o'clock 
in  the  rooming.  At  6  o'clock,  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  a  considerable 
extent  of  the  border,  opposite  to  a  hot  wall,  was  raked,  so  as  to  dry  the 
surface.  At  I  o'clock,  a  thermometer,  laid  on  this  raked  surface,  indicated 
116°;  and  another,  applied  to  the  wall  opposite,  106°;  whilst,  on  the 
unraked  surface  of  the  soil,  the  temperature  was  only  86°,  and  on  the  cor- 
responding portion  of  the  wall  89^.  The  operation,  tnerefore,  of  raking  the 
surface  of  tne  border,  raised  its  temperature  32°  above  the  unraked  surface, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the  wall  17°. 

"  The  London  medal,  for  1833,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society,  was  voted  to  Mr.  Gregor  Drummond  for  the  com- 
munication, of  which  a  copious  and  correct  abstract  is  here  given." 

10.  Description  of  several  new   Varieties  of  Fruit  raised  ly  Thomas  Andrew 
Knight,  Esq^  from  Seed ;  together  with  Notes  thereon  by  Mr.  Knight. 

The  pears  described  are  March  berpamot,  Pengethley,  Ross,  Oakley  Park 
bergamot.  Brougham  (a  sample  havmg  been  sent  by  Mr.  Knight  to  Lord 
Brougham,  and  approved  of  by  His  Lordship),  Bringewood,  Moccas,  Broom 
Park,  Croft  Castle,  Eyewood,  Dunmore,  and  Monarch.  All  these  pears  were 
raised  by  Mr.  Knight ;  but  their  merits  are  not  ^'et  sufficiently  proved  to  war- 
rant our  recommending  them  without  the  special  sanction  of  Mr.  Thompson, 
who,  if  we  have  failed  to  do  justice  to  any  of  these  varieties,  will,  we  trust,  be 
good  enough  to  correct  us.  Mr.  Knight  also  describes  the  Dunmore  plum, 
raised  by  him,  and  also  a  party-coloured  grape,  not  unlike  the  white  musca- 
dine in  flavour,  which  ''  has  in  every  season  ripened  tolerably  well  in  the  cold 
climate  "  of  Downton  ;  and  of  which  Mr.  Knight  says,  '*  I  believe  it  to  be  better 
adapted  to  make  wine  in  a  cold  climate  than  any  cultivated.  I  feel  confident 
that  it  is  superior  to  most  of  the  grapes  cultivated  in  France,  and  that  the 
merits  of  the  French  wines  depend  greatly  more  on  the  skill  of  the  makers, 
than  upon  the  merits  of  their  grapes." 

11.  Note  upon  Mhnulus  cardindlis  ;  a  new  hardy  herbaceous  Plant,      By  John 

Lindley,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.    Read  November  K  1835. 

This  very  showy  and  very  hardy  perennial,  rare  at  the  time  this  article  was 
written,  is  already,  thanks  to  the  diffusive  spirit  which  enters  into  every  thing, 
now  as  common  in  gardens  as  columbine  or  sweetwilliam. 

12.  MeteorologicalJoumal,  ^-c,  for  the  Year  1835.     By  Mr.  Thompson. 

13.  A  Note  upon  Onddium  Lancekmxm ;  a  new  Species  ofOrchideo%u  Epiphyte, 

By  John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.R.8.  &c. 

A  well-known  epiphyte,  introduced  in  1834  by  J.  H.  Lance,  Esq.,  and 
named  in  compliment  to  him. 

14.  On  Two  Species  of  Insects  which  are  found  injurious  to  the  Pear  Tree,    By 
Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Pres.     Read  April  19.  1836. 

'*  The  leaves  of  pear  trees  which  are  trained  to  walls  have  sustained,  during 
some  years,  much  injury  in  many  gardens,  from  the  depredation  of  the  larvse 
of  a  very  minute  species  of  moth,  the  Tinea  Clerckella  of  Linnceus :  and  I 
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have  been  fnformed  that  it  abounded  in  the  Hoval  Gardens  at  Rew  in  the  last 
summer.  The  moth  appears  in  the  end  of  May  and  the  beginning  of  June  ; 
and  it  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  silvery  whiteness  of  its  wings»  which  are 
tipped  lightly  with  brown,  and  by  its  smaU  size,  its  length  scarcely  exceeding 
a  sm^Ie  Bne.  It  is  an  extremely  pretty  Uttle  insect,  and  possesses  so  much 
activity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  living  specimen  of  it.  It  probably 
deposits  its  eggs,  or,  perhaps,  more  properly,  its  spawn,  upon  the  under 
surfaces  of  the  leaves ;  and  the  larve,  having  there  penetrated  through  the 
epidermis,  feed  upon  the  internal  parenchymatous  matter  of  the  leaf.  Brown 
and  lifeless  circular  spots  in  consequence  appear  upon  the  leaves,  such  as  an 
excess  of  heat  would  occasion  ;  and  I  have  known  several  gardeners  who 
have  supposed  it  to  be  caused  by  solar  action.  These  lifeless  spots  enclose 
the  larvae  of  the  moth  above  mentioned,  which  do  not  exceed  a  line  in  length. 
Whenever  the  leaves  of  a  pear  tree  contain  many  of  these,  the  fruit  does  not 
acquire  nearly  its  natural  sixe,  and  it  ripens  without  acquiring  either  sweetness 
or  flavour. 

^  This  insect  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  gardens  :  I  first  observed  it  half  a 
century  ago,  but  it  appears  latterly  to  have  become  much  more  abundant.  It 
greatly  prefers  some  varieties  of  pears  to  others;  the  chaumontel  appears, 
amongst  the  varieties  in  my  garden,  its  &vourite,  and  the  glout  morceau  that 
which  it  likes  least.  The  moth  is,  I  believe,  but  little  known ;  for  Mr. 
Curtis,  who  was  so  kind  as  to  give  me  the  name  of  it,  did  not  possess  a 
specimen  till  he  received  one  from  me.  My  pear  trees  had  sustained,  during 
many  successive  years,  so  much  injury  from  the  depredation  of  this  insect, 
and  their  fruit  had  in  consequence  become  so  defective  in  freshness  and 
flavour,  that  I  resolved  to  uproot  the  whole  of  them,  if  I  fiuled  to  succeed 
in  destroying  or  driving  away  the  insects :  but  in  the  last  summer  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  obtain  perfect  success  in  driving  them  away,  by  the  means 
which  I  proceed  to  describe. 

"  Early  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  blossom  buds  of  my  pear  trees 
were  about  the  size  of  large  peas,  water,  which  held  in  suspension  a  mixture 
of  lime  and  flower  of  sulphur  and  soot,  in  about  equal  portions,  was  thrown 
by  an  engine  over  the  pear  trees  and  the  surface  of  the  wall  to  which  they 
were  trained.  I  applied  this  mixture  because  I  had  observed,  as  I  have  stated 
in  a  former  communication,  that  it  had  apparently  prevented  the  appearance 
of  blistered  leaves  upon  my  peach  and  nectarine  treeiB^  though  by  wnat  mode 
of  operation  I  was  then,  as  I  still  am,  wholly  at  a  loss  to  conjecture :  but 
since  the  first  application  of  it,  I  have  not  seen  a  single  Mistered  leaf  upon 
any  tree  to  which  it  was  applied.  I,  of  course,  distinguish  blistered  leaves 
from  such  as  have  been  made  to  contract  by  the  bite  of  the  aphis. 

*'  The  moths  appeared  as  abundant  as  in  the  preceding  year ;  and  I  then 
caused  my  trees  to  be  washed  once  in  every  week  during  a  month,  after  I 
witnessed  the  first  appearance  of  the  moth,  with  a  weak  infusion  of  tobacco 
in  water :  this  mode  of  treatment  proved  successful,  and  the  foliase  of  my 
pear  trees,  and  some  plum  trees  contiguous,  escaped  all  injury.  The  moths 
were,  however,  only  driven  away ;  for  the  leaves  of  two  pear  trees  which 
grew  at  some  distance  were  almost  wholly  destroyed,  and  tne  foliace  of  the 
medlar  and  cherry  trees  in  the  vicinity  sustained  a  good  deal  of  injury  from 
them.  Nearly  all  the  leaves  which  contained  any  of  the  larvae  were  collected 
and  burned,  and  comparatively  very  few  of  the  larve  escaped ;  and  I  do  not 
at  all  doubt  but  that,  by  adopting  the  same  measures  next  year,  I  shall  succeed 
in  securing  my  pears  from  future  injury. 

"  There  is  another  species  of  insect  which  frequently  iiyures  the  pear  tree, 
whose  depredations  are  less  visible,  and  conseauently  less  known  to  gar- 
deners, it  has  greatly  the  appearance  of  an  apnis,  and  is  found  dispersed 
over  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  whilst  young,  and  is  always  immersed  in 
a  globule  of  honey  ;  in  their  more  mature  state  these  insects  are  found  con- 
gregated round  the  base  of  the  buds,  particularly  those  which  are  calculated 
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to  form  blossom  buds.  In  this,  as  in  their  first  situation,  they  emit  much 
honey,  and  the  transmutation  of  the  leaf  bud  into  a  blossom  bud  is  prevented. 
A  large  number  of  humble  bees  and  wasps  are  always  attracted  by  the  honey 
eject^  by  this  insect,  which  will  never  fail  to  indicate  its  presence  to  the 
gardener.  It  is  in  size  a  little  less  than  the  black  aphis  usually  seen  upon  the 
cherry  tree,  and  its  colour,  when  it  is  young,  is  a  dull  green,  with  dotted  lines 
of  pale  brown  ;  and  in  its  mature  state  its  colour  is  dark  brown,  with  trans- 
verse stripes  of  green  across  its  back.  The  colour  of  the  male,  which  is 
winged,  is  nearly  black,  except  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  a 
dull  flame  colour.  It  is  (as  Mr.  Curtis  informs  me)  the  Psylla  Pyri  of  Lin- 
naeus. I  noticed  it  in  the  garden  here  about  forty  years  ago,  when  it  rendered 
all  the  crop  of  pears  perfectly  worthless.  I  have  subsequently  pointed  it  out 
to  gardeners  in  other  situations ;  and  I  suspect  that  it  often  exists*  unnoticed, 
and  peatly  ii\jures  the  quality  of  the  pear.  I  washed  my  pear  trees  witii  an 
infusion  of  tobacco  in  the  spring,  wnich  appeared  to  nave  destroyed  the 
insects ;  but  they  appeared  again  in  great  numbers,  and  the  frequent  use  of 
the  engine  did  not  prevent  their  doing  considerable  injury.  Not  improbably 
an  infusion  of  the  green  leaves  of  either  the  Nicotiana  Tabacum  or  N.  rustica, 
which  might  have  been  obtained  at  a  very  small  expense,  would  have  destroyed 
or  driven  them  off,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  try  it." 

15.  Notice  of  the  moti  remarkable  Varieties  of  Fruiit  sent  to  the  Society  since 

1831.    By  Mr.  Robert  Thompson. 

Apples,  Two  seedlings,  the  one  called  Maclean's  Favourite,  and  the  other 
Sudbury  Beauty,  were  raised  by  Dr.  Allan  Maclean  of  Colchester :  the  former 
is  descnbed  as  one  of  the  finest  dessert  apples  known ;  the  latter  is  a  very 
handsome  table  apple,  resembling  a  well-grown  Downton  Pippin. 

<'  On  the  18th  of  October,  1832,  John  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Pitmaston,  sent 
some  fruit  of  the  Golden  Pippin  grown  on  the  common  stock  and  on  the 
Siberian  crab  stock,  accompanied  with  the  following  remarks.  *  Walking 
through  the  garden  of  a  fiiend  in  Worcestershire  two  days  ago,  some  yellow 
ripe  golden  pippins  took  my  eye;  these  were  growing  on  a  tree  I  recom- 
mended, three  or  four  years  ago,  to  be  worked  with  the  Golden  Pippin,  and 
which  was  a  healthv  stock  raised  from  the  Siberian  crab.  The  grahs  were 
taken  from  an  old  espalier,  grafted  on  the  common  crab,  in  the  same 
garden.  The  difference  in  the  degree  of  ripeness  of  the  fruit  was  most 
remarkable. 

" '  When  the  truth  of  preconceived  theory  is  confirmed  by  the  result  of 
actual  experiments,  it  affords  great  satisfaction  to  the  mind.  I  refer  to  my 
paper  published  some  years  ago,  in  which  I  recommended  the  Golden  Pippin 
apple  to  be  grafted  on  the  Siberian  crab  root  and  stock ;  I  say  root  and  stock, 
for  some  have  absurdly  regrafted  the  Siberian  crab  obtained  from  nurseries 
which  had  been  worked  on  the  common  apple  or  crab  stock :  of  course  this 
could  have  no  effect.' 

**  The  Golden  Pippins  from  the  Siberian  crab  stock  were  firmer,  more 
yellow,  and  richer,  than  those  grown  on  the  common  stock." 

Peetrs,  Uvedale's  St.  Germain.  A  fruit  of  this  variety,  from  the  garden  of 
Mrs.  Chalmers  of  Feversham,  weighed,  when  gathered,  3  lb.  3|  oz. ;  in  the 
banning  of  December,  3  lb.  2  oz. ;  and  in  the  end  of  the  same  month  3  lb. 
**  In  October,  1832,  specimens  of  the  Monsieur  le  Cure  pear  were  received 
from  M.  Vilmorin  of  Paris,  in  order  that  they  might  be  compared  with  the 
St.  Lezin,  to  which  the  former  had  erroneously  been  made  a  synonyme.  It 
was  found  to  resemble  the  St.  Lezin  only  in  size  and  form,  and  proved  a  Ytry 
superior  fruit  to  it ;  being,  instead  of  a  tough  stewing  pear,  a  valuable  dessert 
one  of  first-rate  quality.  ...  In  a  letter  received  from  M.  Vilmorin  in 
January,  1835,  the  following  note  is  given  respecting  it:  —  'After  repeated  veri- 
fication, the  Monsieur  le  Cur^  pear,  or  Monsieur,  as  it  is  now  abbreviated,  or 
Poire  de  Clion  (the  name  to  be  preferred),  is  decidedly  different  from  the 
St.  Lezin,  and  greatly  superior  to  this  last  sort.*  On  November  4. 1833,  a  box 
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was  sent  to  the  Society,  by  the  late  John  Wynne  Griffith,  Esq.,  containing 
specimenB  of  twenty-four  sorts  of  pears,  from  bis  garden  at  Cram  in  Denbigh- 
shire ;  with  a  statement  that  they  were  from  grafts  received  from  the  garden 
of  the  Society  in  1830,  worked  on  branches  of  four  old  trees,  viz.  brown 
beurr^,  crassane,  autumn  bergamot,  and  jargonelle,  which  were  growing 
against  a  south-west  wall,  and  the  grafts  brought  over  to  the  south-east  side. 
The  sorts  were  all  true  to  their  names,  and  very  well  grown.  From  an  account 
of  the  number  of  fruits  produced,  it  appeared  that  upwards  of  ten  dozens  had 
been  obtained  in  the  second  year  after  grafting,  and  more  than  thirty  dozens 
in  the  third  year,  from  the  grares  on  these  four  trees ;  a  proof  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  a  supply  of  good  pears  may  be  procived  under  favourable  circum- 
stances. 

"  Grapes.  On  the  9th  of  November,  1831,  a  bunch  of  White  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  grapes  was  received  from  John  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Pitmaston, 
grown  on  the  open  wall,  on  a  south-east  aspect.  A  ligature  of  waxed  string 
was  tied  tight  round  the  stem  in  April,  which  was  found  nearly  as  beneficial 
as  ringing,  and  less  injurious  to  the  future  health  of  the  tree. 

"  On  the  2d  of  January,  1833,  fruit  of  the  Charlesworth  Tokay  grape  was 
received  from  the  Hon.  William  Booth  Grey.  Bunch  large,  long  and  tapering, 
rather  loose ;  the  shoulders  moderately  strong. 

"  On  the  24th  of  February,  1834,  the  following  communication  was  sent  to 
the  Society  relating  to  the  Nice  Black  Cluster  grape ;  fruit  of  which  was 
subsequently  received. 

" '  The  Nice  Black  Cluster,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  if  planted  aounst 
southern  walls  facing  any  point  between  s.  b.  and  s.  w.,  or  against  the  fronts 
of  houses  or  trellis^  to  balconies,  will  ripen  in  ordinary  seasons  at  London, 
by  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October,  sufficiently  for  the  purpose 
of  making  wine  of  the  nature  of  champacne,  and  much  better  than  halt  the 
champagne  sold  in  London.  But  for  this  purpose  I  recommend  to  use  the 
pure  juice  only,  without  any  admixture  of  sucar  and  water,  or  brandy.  It  ia 
also  an  excellent  grape  for  a  cool  late  forcing-house,  not  being  liable  to  rot ; 
nor  do  the  berries  wither  so  much  when  kept  late  on  the  plant,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  other  kinds  :  this  is  rather  an  unusual  circumstance,  considering 
that  it  is  not  a  fleshy  grape.  It  is  remarkably  juicy,  and  the  seeds  readily 
separate  in  the  mouth  without  trouble.     I  only  gathered  the  last  from  my 

grapery  three  days  ago,  and  they  were  still  very  juicy,  notwithstanding  the  dry 
eat  and  ventilation  they  were  exposed  to  from  the  daily  fire  in  the  flue,  made 
in  order  to  prevent  their  rotting.  By  reference  to  the  long  article  on  Grapes 
cultivated  in  Burgundy,  in  Miller's  Gardenei^t  Dictionary,  you  will  observe  the 
finest  Burgundy  is  made  from  a  variety  of  the  Auvemat  grape,  having  its 
bunches  formed  with  loose  berries:  but,  owing  to  the  tenderness  of  the 
grape,  planters  in  general,  for  the  sake  of  quantity  at  the  expense  of  quality, 
cultivate  the  more  hardy  sorts  with  crowded  berries.  Now,  1  have  reason  to 
believe  my  seedling  grape  is  as  hardy,  with  the  advantage  of  loose  berries,  as 
the  common  crowd^  Auvernats  ;  and  for  this  reason  I  wish  to  have  it  tried 
in  France.' 

"  The  bunches  were  loosely  formed  with  regularly  middle-sized  berries, 
which,  from  not  being  overcrowded,  were  thoroughly  ripened  and  sugary ;  and 
on  this  account  it  seems  highly  deserving  of  cultivation. 

**  Strawberry,  On  the  5th  of  July,  1831,  fruit  of  Myatt's  Pine-apple  straw- 
berry was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Joseph  Myatt,  Manor  Farm,  Deptfordl  Fruit  as 
lai^  as  the  old  pine,  oblong,  with  a  neck,  and  having  the  calyx  spreading  or 
renexed."  It  is  added,  that  this  variety  produces  but  sparingly  in  many  soils, 
on  which  subject  see  p.  302. 

"  Gourds.     On   the  2 1st  of  December,  1831,  a  very  large  gourd,  the 
Potiron  Jaune,  was  presented  for  exhibition  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  from  the 

Srden  of  the  Rev.  II.  Wise,  Offi:hurch,  near  Leamington  [a  descendant  of 
r.  Wise,  gardener  to  Queen  Anne].     Its  weight  was  153  lb.,  and  it  was  one 
of  a  crop  weighing  altogether  555  lb.  from  the  same  vine. 
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<*  On  the  2]8t  of  October,  1834*,  a  gourd  of  the  same  variety,  but  of  a  size 
still  more  enormous,  was .  exhibited,  from  Lord  Rodney.  It  was  8  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference, and  weighed  212  lb." 

16.  On  the  Grafting  of  Vines.    By  Mr.  William  Gowans.    Communicated  by 

the  HorticuUural  Society  of  Glasgow.     Read  June  7.  1836. 

This  communication,  somewhat  varied  and  enlarged  by  its  author,  has 
appeared  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine  for  1837,  p.  1 17. 

17.  Upon  the  supposed  absorbent  Powers  of  the  Cellular  Points^  or  Sponffotes^ 
of  the  Roots  of  Trees^  and  other  Plants,  By  Thomas  Andrew  Kiiigbt,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  Pres.     Read  May  17.  1836. 

"  An  opinion  is  very  extensively,  if  not  generally,  entertained,  that  the 
nutriment  which  trees  and  other  plants  derive  from  the  poil  in  which  they 
grow  is  exclusively  taken  in  by  the  cellular  extremities  of  their  roots,  which, 
Arom  their  texture,  have  been  called  spongioles,  and  which,  in  their  organisa- 
tion, differ  from  other  parts  of  the  root  in  being  totallv  without  any  alburnous 
or  woody  matter  distinct  from  bark.  But  it  is  through  the  alburnum  alone  of 
trees,  as  I  have  proved  by  a  great  variety  of  experiments,  and  as  is,  I  believe, 
generally  admitted,  that  the  ascending  sap,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
passes  up  from  their  roots  into  their  branches  and  leaves  ;  and,  as  this  sub- 
stance ooes  not  exist  in  the  spongiole,  my  attention  was  directed  to  an 
enquiry,  whether  the  spongioles  possess  the  power  of  transmitting  fluids,  and, 
if  such  power  were  found  to  exist  in  them,  through  what  pecuuar  channels 
such  fluids  pass  up :  and  as  these  questions  are  necessarily  interesting,  and  to 
some  extent,  in  particular  cases,  may  become  important  to  the  practical 
gardener,  I  communicate  the  result  of  my  experiments. 

'*  Spongioles  are  obtainable  in  the  most  perfect  state  from  large  seeds,  such 
as  those  of  the  common  or  French  bean,  which  have  been  permitted  to  ger- 
minate, by  simply  detaching  them  from  the  cotyledons,  as  they  thus  remain 
united  to  the  caudex  of  the  plant,  and  its  bud  and  plumule.  Many  of  these 
were  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  plants  of  several  kinds,  and  subjected  to 
various  modes  of  treatment  in  soils  of  different  qualities ;  but  all  perished 
without  a  single  plumule  having  expanded,  or  having  apparently  received  any 
nutriment,  either  from  the  soil  or  other  source.  Yet  the  spongioles,  in  these 
cases,  must  have  contained  greatly  more  living  organisabie  matter,  derived 
from  their  cotyledons,  than  the  whole  body  of  the  seed  of  a  very  large  minority 
of  plants  can  possibly  contain ;  but  they  were,  I  conclude,  incapable  of  trans- 
mitting it  into  the  plumules,  owing  to  the  want  of  alburnum. 

"  I  therefore  believe  my  opinion,  that  spongioles  are  imperfectly  organised 
parts  of  the  plant,  which  neither  absorb  from  the  soil,  nor  transmit  fluids  of 
any  kind  for  the  service  of  other  parts  of  it,  to  be  well  founded :  but  alburnous 
matter  is  generated  with  great  rapidity  within  them  ;  and  they  become  to  a 
very  great  extent  transmuted  into  perfect  roots,  long  before  the  growth  of  the 
stem  or  branches  of  the  tree  commences  in  the  spring ;  and  by  these  newly 
formed  roots  (but  not  by  these  exclusively)  I  conceive  that  nutriment  is 
absorbed  from  the  soil  and  sent  up  into  the  leaves,  to  be  there  converted  into 
the  true  sap  of  the  plant.  I  am  aware  that  the  above-stated  opinions  are  in 
opposition  to  those  of  many  eminent  physiologists,  to  which  much  deference 
is  due ;  but  I  think  that  they  have  erroneously  included  within  their  spongi- 
oles portions  of  alburnous  fibre,  a  substance  never  found  in  the  organ  properly 
called  a  spongiole." 

18.  Observation  on  a  Seedling  Pear,  raised  by  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq., 
called  the  AUhorp  Crassane.  By  Mr.  Robert  Thompson.  Read  Jan.  19. 1836. 

This  variety,  Mr.  Thompson  observes,  will  bear  competition  with  the  finest 
of  the  varieties  introduced  from  Belgium  or  France.     It  bears  well  as  a  stan- 
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dard ;  and  the  flesh  is  buttery,  rich,  and  very  high  flavoured    It  is  in  perfection 
in  the  end  of  October  and  during  November. 

19.  On  the  CuUhaHon  of  the  Bignonia  ven^ista.  By  Mr.  George  Phillips,  Gar- 
dener to  the  Misses  Trevor,  Tingrith,  near  Woburn,  Bedfordshire.  Read 
Dec.  1.  1835. 

Two  plants  of  this  splendid  hot-house  climber  are  planted  in  the  back 
comer  of  the  bark  bed,  in  a  mixture  of  turfy  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  peat, 
while  the  roots  have  the  whole  range  of  the  bottom  of  the  bark  bed  in  a  thin 
layer  of  rotten  tan,  which  is  not  disturbed  when  the  tan  is  turned.  The 
shoots  are  trained  under  the  glass,  and  cover  a  surface  of  500  ft.  The  plant 
continues  in  flower  from  the  beginning  of  November  to  February ;  afler  which 
it  is  cut  back  to  one  stem  of  6  ft.  in  length.  In  1835,  this  stem,  at  the  point 
of  amputation,  was  4  in.  in  girth.  '*  From  the  point  where  it  is  cut  back, 
young  shoots  soon  push  out  in  abundance ;  three  or  four  are  selected  for 
training,  and  the  others  taken  off.  If  young  plants  are  wanted,  this  seems  to 
be  the  most  favourable  season  for  propagation ;  when  the  shoots  are  from 
6  in.  to  9  in.  long,  they  will  readily  strike  root  in  any  light  soil  in  a  bottom 
heat  The  young  plants  may  be  grown  to  a  lai^e  size  the  first  season  by 
frequent  shining,  as  they  are  fond  of  plenty  of  room  for  their  roots." 

20.  On  the  Cultivation  of  Alttromerias,    By  Mr.  W.  Scott,  Gardener  to  Charles 

Barclay,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.U.S.     Read  February  2.  1836. 

**  Being  very  partial  to  the  genus,  although  I. had  never  seen  any  of  the 
varieties  before,  except  Ligtu  and  Pelegrina,  I  began,  when  I  first  came  to  live 
at  Bury  Hill,  in  April,  1831,  immediately  to  turn  my  attention  towards  them. 
Being  well  aware,  from  what  I  had  seen  of  the  two  kinds  with  which  I  was 
acquainted,  that  they  require  rest  for  a  few  months  in  the  course  of  the 
season,  I  removed  all  the  plants  I  could  find  (which,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect, 
were  Hookeri,  pulchella,  pallida,  pelegrina,  acutifolia,  pelegrina  alba,  psit- 
tacina,  edulis,  Ligtu,  and  a  variety  from  Mr.  Nuttall,  raised  by  him  from 
Peruvian  seeds,  and  which  had  never  flowered  here)  to  a  small  pit  in  front  of 
the  pine-stove,  giving  them  no  water  till  the  earth  about  their  roots  got  quite 
dry ;  as  soon  as  they  began  to  recover,  I  potted  them  in  the  size  called  forty- 
eights,  and  kept  them  then  on  a  shelf  against  the  back  wall  of  the  green- 
house, about  3  f^.  from  the  top-li|hts ;  and,  although  I  lost  Hookeri,  pelegrina 
alba,  and  edulis,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  others  thrive  much 
better  than  they  had  done  the  previous  year.  I  also  took  up,  from  the  border 
in  front  of  the  stove,  tricolor  and  pulchella,  and  gave  them  the  same  treat- 
ment. When  the  leaves  began  to  decay,  at  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of 
August,  I  withheld  water,  and  allowed  the  plants  to  rest  until  the  beginning 
of  November,  1832,  when  they  again  began  to  vegetate :  I  then  repotted 
them,  and  gave  them  every  encouragement,  in  rich  mould,  composed  of  loam, 
rotten  dung,  and  leaf  mould,  with  a  little  sand :  this  I  find  to  be  the  best 
compost  for  growing  them  in.  As  they  filled  their  pots  with  roots,  I  shifted 
them  progressively  to  a  larger  size ;  and  had,  in  June,  1833,  the  pleasure  of 
flowering  the  species  from  Mr.  Nuttall  and  pallida,  for  the  first  time  since 
they  had  been  at  Bury  Hill;  and  I  succeeded  in  growing  tricolor  to  the 
height  of  2  fl.  3  in.,  well  covered  with  flowers.  None  of  my  pots  that  season 
were  larger  than  what  are  termed  sixteens.  When  the  flowering  was  over, 
and  the  leaves  were  banning  to  decay,  I  again  resorted  to  the  plan  of  drying 
or  resting  the  plants  till  the  following  November.  I  afterwards  gave  them  the 
same  course  of  treatment  as  before ;  but,  as  the  roots  had  attained  a  greater 
degree  of  strength,  the  size  of  the  pots  was  enlarged,  until  some  of  the 
stronger  varieties  were  planted  in  the  size  No.  6,  in  which  they  arrived  at  the 
state  in  which  they  were  exhibited  at  the  Society's  Garden  in  June,  1834. 
During  the  time  of  growing,  I  keep  them  on  a  shelf,  or  trellis,  in  front  of  the 
green-house,  having  upright  lights  about  5  ft.  high,  and  I  give  them  plenty  of 
air,  carefully  avoiding  the  least  application  of  heat,  which  would  draw  them 
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up  weaky  cause  the  flowers  to  be  much  smaller,  and  very  much  injure  their 
colours.  By  these  means  I  have  had  them  continue  in  good  bloom  for  full 
four  weeks." 

81.    On  the  Meant  of  dettroying  the  Red  Spider  m  the  Melon  Frame,    By 
Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Pres.     Read  May  3.  1836. 

**  The  red  spider  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  With  which  the 
gardener  has  to  contend,  and  against  which  he  is  least  well  prepared  with  the 
means  of  defence.  His  peach  and  nectarine  trees  upon  the  open  wall  are 
often  considerably  injured  by  it ;  and  the  conservatory,  the  forcing-frame,  and 
the  stove,  scarcely  present  a  plant  which  is  not  subject  to  suffer  from  its 
attacks.  When  it  appears  upon  trees  growing  upon  walls  in  the  open  air,  and 
wherever  water  can  be  abundantly  applied  without  material  injury  to  the 
plants,  it  is  easily  destroyed ;  but  there  are,  I  believe,  comparativelv  few 
plants  which  are  not  much  injured  by  having  the  lower  surfeces  of  the  leaves 
much  wetted.  In  a  former  communication  I  stated  the  destructive  effects 
upon  the  melon  plant  of  the  application  of  water  to  the  under  surfaces  of 
the  leaves,  apparently  owing  to  the  cells  of  that  surface  of  the  leaf  having 
absorbed  the  lighter  fluid,  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  M.  Dutrochet,  and 
transmitted  into  the  denser  fluid  the  vital  sap  of  the  plant. 

^  The  aversion  of  the  red  spider  to  sulphur,  or  its  inability  to  live  in  the 
close  vicinity  of  that  substance,  has  long  been  known  to  gardeners  \  and  the 
object  of  this  communication  is  only  to  point  out  a  more  efficient  mode  of 
employing  it  than  has,  I  believe,  hitherto  been  practised.  The  instrument 
which  I  use  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  those  employed  in  fumigating 
with  tobacco,  but  it  is  filled  with  pieces  of  the  wing  feathers  of  pigeons  or 
poultry,  amongst  which  a  small  quantity  of  flowers  of  sulphur  is  dispersed. 
The  receptacle  is  then  closed  with  a  lid,  the  front  surface  of  which  is  perfo- 
rated witn  many  small  holes,  through  which  the  air  impelled  by  the  bellows 
passes,  carrying  with  it  a  portion  of  flowers  of  sulphur.  B^  shaking  the 
bellows,  the  feathers  are  made  to  change  their  position,  bjr  which  many  suc- 
cessive portions  of  flowers  of  sulphur  are  made  to  escape,  till  the  whole  which 
the  receptacle  contains  is  expended. 

**  I  first  employed  this  instrument  in  the  last  summer  in  my  melon-house, 
in  which,  upon  some  of  my  plants,  I  observed  a  large  number  of  red  spiders. 
After  using  it,  I  noticed  with  a  lens  in  the  web  an  immensity  of  minute  parti- 
cles of  sulphur,  in  company  with  a  very  large  number  of  red  spiders  ;  but 
upon  examining  m^  plants  three  days  afterwards,  I  found  the  particles  of 
sulphur  alone  remain^,  and  that  the  red  spiders  had  either  died  or  marched 
off.  I  found  no  difficulty  in  causing  many  minute  particles  of  sulphur  to 
adhere  to  the  under  sur&ces  of  the  leaves  of  all  my  plants,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  summer  I  was  not  able  to  find  a  single  red  spider  upon 
them. 

"  The  form  of  the  instrument  for  melon  plants  growing  in  hot-beds  requires 
to  be  considerably  altered ;  and  the  perforations  for  permitting  the  escape  of 
the  flowers  of  sulphur  should  be  lateral,  instead  of  being  in  the  front  of  the 
lid :  that  should  be  made  slightly  conic,  and  of  less  width  than  the  receptacle, 
so  as  to  come  within  it  to  a  small  depth ;  by  which  means  the  whole  of  the 
flowers  of  sulphur  that  escapes  will  be  impelled  forwards.  The  apertures 
should  be  confined  to  one  side  of  the  lid,  which  should  not  sink  wholly  into 
the  receptacle ;  and  through  such  apertures  the  flowers  of  sulphur  will  be 
made  to  escape  below  the  level  of  toe  leaves  of  the  melon  in  the  common 
frame,  and  be  dispersed  over  the  under  sur&ces  of  its  leaves. 

**  I  applied  flowers  of  sulphur  in  several  other  cases  in  the  last  summer, 
and  always  with  success ;  and  I  am  applying  it  to  my  peach-house  and  vinery, 
instead  of  water  from  an  engme,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  with  perfect 
success. 

'*  My  friend  Mr.  Williams  of  Pitmaston  has  perfectly  succeeded  in  banishing 
the  red  spider  from  bis  melon-house,  by  causing  sulphur  to  evaporate  from 
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'the  hottest  part  of  his  flues;  but,  I  think,  not  without  some  ill  consequences. 
His  machinery  is  a  good  deal  superior  to  mine,  and  his  skill  and  science  in  no 
degree  inferior ;  but  his  melons,  though  very  large,  and  apparently  perfect,  are 
generally  much  surpassed  by  mine  in  richness  and  flavour.  When  sulphur  is 
made  to  evtmorate,  some  uncombined  acid'  flies  off,  and  this  Mr.  Williams 
suspects  ^and  I  agree  with  him  in  opinion)  to  operate  injuriously  upon  the 
health  of  nis  plants.  It  seems  probable  that  the  same  uncombined  acid  would 
cause  the  flowers  of  sulphur  to  operate  injuriously ;  but,  though  I  ha?e  often 
applied  it  in  large  quantities,  I  never  witnessed  any  ill  effects." 

22.  MeteorologtcalJoumal,  ^c.,for  the  Year  1836.     By  Mr.  Thompson. 

23.  An  Account  ofsomejvrther  Experiments  made  in  the  Garden  of  the  Society, 
in  the  Year  1836,  relative  to  the  CSdtwaHon  of  Potatoes,  By  Mr.  Robert 
Thompson.    Read  December  6.  1836. 

This  paper,  as  containing  not  only  original  experiments  made  in  1836,  but 
a  summary  of  all  those  made  in  1831  and  1832,  is  by  far  the  most  valuable 
that  has  appeared  on  the  subject  of  the  Potato  in  these  Transactions. 

'*  In  the  year  1831,  experiments  were  made  with  the  view  of  ascertiuning  the 
efiect  of  planting  tlie  sets  of  potatoes  much  wider  apart  than  usual,  in  order 
to  sive  tlie  foliage  a  greater  exposure  to  light.  Whole  tubers  were  accord- 
ing planted  in  spaces  containing  16  sq.  u.  The  result  was,  that  strong- 
growing  sorts,  including  a  number  of  Mr.  Knight's  seedlines,  produced  fulfy 
an  average,  whilst  a  few  gave  a  very  great  crop.  But  although  one  of  the 
latter  produced  at  the  rate  of  21  t.  13  cwt.  59  lb.,  a  weak-growing  sort  pro- 
duced only  1  t.  5  cwt.  92  lb.  The  vigorous  could  avail  themselves  of  their 
ample  space,  which  they  occupied  with  their  stems  and  foliage  to  the  full 
extent ;  the  weaker  could  not.  Hence  the  propriety  of  suiting  the  distance 
of  planting  to  the  vigour  of  the  sort.    [See  p.  396.] 

'*  In  the  year  1832,  experiments  were  made  with  regard  to  the  relative  pro- 
duce of  sets  from  whole  tubers,  and  from  singjle  eyes.  The  result  was  in 
favour  of  the  latter  by  upwards  of  7  cwt.  per  acre,  and  considerably  more  on 
comparison  of  the  clear  produce  after  deducting  the  weight  of  sets  employed 
in  both  cases.    [See  p.  3^7.] 

"  The  trials  of  1831  gave  rise  to  further  experiments  with  regard  to  the 
space  between  the  sets.  Accordingly,  in  1834,  another  experiment  was  made, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  most  preferable  distance  at  which  the  sets 
of  commonly  cultivated  varieties  should  be  planted ;  and  at  the  same  time  a 
repetition  was  made  of  the  comparison  between  whole  tubers  and  single  eyes. 
The  distances  between  the  rows  were  2 J  ft.,  2  ft.,  1 J  ft.,  and  6  in.  The  re- 
sult with  regard  to  distance  was,  that  the  crop  was  found  to  be  greatest 
where  the  distance  between  the  rows  was  most  in  accordance  with  the  height 
of  the  stems ;  and  the  most  uniformly  abundant  produce  was  ftt>m  rows  2  ft. 
apart.  The  comparison  between  whole  tubers  and  single  eyes  was  still  found 
to  be  in  favour  ot  the  latter. 

"  The  experiments  in  the  present  season  [1836]  have  been  made  with  re- 
gard to 

**  First,  the  time  of  planting ;  first  week  in  March,  and  first  week  in  April. 

'*  Second,  the  sets  ;  whole  tubers,  bases,  and  points  of  tubers. 

*•  Third,  the  depth ;  3  in.,  4  in.,  6  in.,  and  9^in. 

**  A  piece  of  ground  in  the  kitchen-garden,  which  was  previouslv  in  grass, 
was  trenched  and  planted  with  the  bread-fruit  potato,  a  sort  which  for  pro- 
ductiveness is,  pernaps,  unequalled  near  London  by  any  other  of  so  fine  a 
quality.  The  ground  was  divided  very  exactly  into  six  equal  parts.  Three 
of  these  were  planted  respectively  with  whole  tubers,  bases,  and  points  of 
tubers,  in  the  first  week  in  March ;  the  other  three  compartments  in  .a  similar 
manner,  in  the  first  week  in  April.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  results, 
calculated  for  an  acre: — 
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Time  of  Planting. 

Seta. 

Weight  planted 

Weight  taken 
up. 

hDeduct  weight 

planted  for 
clear  produce. 

Ist  week  in  March.  X 

i 

Ist  week  in  April.  < 

Whole  Tubers 
Base  of  Tubers 
Points  of  Tubers 

t  cwt  lb. 
1  11  22 
1  0  89 
0  10  44 

t    cwt.    IbL 
15     2     45 
15     6   108 
18     1     28 

t.  cwt.  lb. 

13  II  23 

14  6  19 
17  10  96 

Aver» 

1     0  89 

16     3     60^ 

16    2  83^ 

Whole  Tubers 
Base  of  Tubers 
Points  of  Tubers 

1  11  22 
1  0  89 
0  10  44 

15  14    74 
14  11     18 
14    8     74 

14    3  52 
13  10  41 
13  18  30 

Aver, 

1     0  89 

14  18     18 

13  17  41 

Difference  in  favour  of  the  March  plantation  1     5  42^ 

**  It  appears  from  the  above,  that  the  March  plantation  exceeds  that  of 
April  by  1  ton  5  cwt^  424  lb. ;  and  farther,  that  the  average  produce  of  the 
points  of  tubers  exceeds  tnat  of  whole  tubers  by  1  ton  16  cwt.  87  lb.,  and  of 
the  base  of  tubers  by  1  ton  15  cwt.  94^  lb.  Consequently,  the  lowest  pro- 
duce is  from  the  whole  sets  ;  a  little  above  the  latter  is  that  from  the  base ; 
and  the  points  of  the  tubers  rank  considerably  above  either.  This  superiority 
appears  to  take  place  in  the  March  plantings  for  of  those  planted  in  April 
the  whole  tubers  had  the  advantage  with  regard  to  produce. 

"  Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie  obtained  a  different  result  from  different  parts 
of  the  tuber.  Cuts  from  the  base  gave  a  return  of  26  lb.,  middle  20 J  lb.,  and 
points  24  lb. ;  but,  from  the  followmg  communication,  it  appears  that  he  was 
not  fully  satisfied  in  regard  to  the  experiment  having  been  fairly  made, 

•*  *  The  experiment,  the  result  of  which  I  communicated  last  year,  comparing 
the  respective  produce  of  the  cuts  taken  from  the  root  end,  the  middle,  and 
the  rose  end  or  a  potato,  was  made,  as  I  mentioned,  by  the  gardener  then  in 
my  service.  Last  spring  I  directed  the  experiment  to  be  repeated ;  but  my 
gardener  misunderstanding  me  planted  root-cuts,  &c.,  from  different  potatoes 
of  one  sort,  instead  of  all  the  cuts  to  be  compared  being  from  one  tuber.  The 
result  is  as  follows :  — 

*  Root-end  cuts,  26  lb.     Middle,  20J  lb.    Rose,  or  crown  end,  24  lb. 

There  were  20  cuts  of  each  sort  planted  at  the  usual  distance,  and  a  single 
eye  in  each  cut.  Though  this  does  not  give  a  strict  comparison  of  cuts  from 
one  tuber,  yet  it  may  be  regarded  as  giving  a  fair  mean  result.  The  inferi- 
ority of  the  middle  cuts  is  remarkable ;  and  it  appears  of  some  importance  to 
repeat  the  experiment  with  different  varieties  ot  the  potato,  attending  care- 
fully that  only  one  eye  shall  be  in  each  cut.  When  the  eyes  are  crowded,  as 
in  the  crown^  or  Jose,  end,  they  should  be  all  cut  away  but  one.  I  am  aware 
that  it  has  been  the  universal  opinion  that  the  crown  end  is  the  most  pro- 
ductive ;  but  this  appears  to  have  been  taken  for  granted,  and  not  deduced 
from  experiment.  The  great  number  of  eyes,  also,  at  the  crown  end,  may 
have  contributed  to  an  increased  produce.  In  planting  a  field  it  is  always 
advantageous  to  have  at  least  two  eyes,  lest  one  should  be  cut  off  by  frost.' 

*\  In  order  to  try  the  effects  of  different  depths  of  planting,  a  quarter  was 
divided  into  four  equal  parts,  and  planted  with  sets  in  the  second  week  in 
April,  at  the  re«^pective  depths  of  3,  4, 6,  and  9  inches.  The  results  computed 
for  an  acre  are  as  follows:-—  At  3  in.,  13 1.  141b. ;  4 in.,  14 1.  Icwt  18 lb  • 
6in.,  14t.  11  cwt.  41b.;  9in.,  13t.  HI  lb. 

"  The  greatest  produce  was  from  the  plantation  at  6  in.  deep ;  and  next  to 
it,  from  that  at  4  in.    Those  planted  only  3  in.  deep  gave  the  least  return. 
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Many  of  the  sets  buried  9  in.  did  not  vegetate,  or  at  least  failed  in  reaching 
the  surface.  This  was  also  found  to  be  3ie  case  by  Hasler  Hollist,  Esq.,  in 
IS35,  when  he  adopted  the  mode  of  deep  planting.  The  results  of  his  experi- 
ments are  detailed  m  the  following  note :  — 

** '  I  have  this  year  renewed  my  experiments  on  the  potatoes  you  sent  me 
in  1833  from  Mr.  Knight's  collection. 

** '  I  planted  in  the  latter  end  of  March,  and  at  intervals  during  the  whole 
month  of  April,  but  I  am  satisfied  I  was,  contranr  to  the  received  opinion, 
too  early  in  some  instances,  particularly  with  Mr.  Knight's  No.  2. 

'*  <  I  also  planted  at  various  depths,  9  in.,  7  in.,  and  from  5  in.  to  6  in.  In 
nearly  every  instance  the  shallow  planting  has  succeeded,  but  in  none  the 
deepest,  and  in  the  latter  case  many  of  the  sets  have  not  vegetated  at  all, 
many  more  have  not  reached  the  surface. 

"  *  A  few  single  eyes  of  the  Downton  Yam,  literally  parings,  have  yielded 
very  nearly  as  much  as  the  full-sized  sets.  I  think  I  could  say  quite  as 
much  if  the  tubers  from  which  they  were  cut  were  added  to  their  actual 
produce. 

**  *  Some  of  these  statements  appear  so  singular  that  I  feel  a  hesitation  in 
mentioning  ;  them  but,  whether  from  the  unfavourable  'season,  mismanage- 
ment, or  what  other  cause  I  know  not,  certain  it  is,  that  these  are  my  results. 

'' '  P.S.  The  soil  is  a  loamy  sand,  and  friable.'  " 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

Influence  ofvamut  drcumstances  in  the  Growth  of  Plants  in  modifying  their 
Phynohgical  Action,  Extracted  from  a  paper  by  Dr.  Christisou,  r^d  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Feb.  3.  1840.  —  *'  The  author  commenced 
with  some  remarks  on  the  vanous  causes  by  which  the  action  of  plants  and 
of  their  products  on  the  animal  body  may  be  modified,  and  on  the  great  vague- 
ness and  uncertainty  of  the  information  at  present  possessed  in  regard  to  the 
influence  of  those  causes  which  seem  to  arise  in  peculiar  circumstances  of 
vegetation,  more  especially  climate,  weather,  soil,  and  the  progress  of  vegeta- 
tion. He  then  stated  the  sources  of  information  on  these  points ;  namely, 
the  curative  or  therapeutic  action  of  drugs  on  man^  their  effects  on  the 
healthy  function,  both  of  man  and  animals,  either  as  medicines  or  as  poisons, 
their  sensible  (jualides,  and  their  chemical  analysis;  and  he  assigned  rea- 
sons for  discarduig  the  first  of  these  from  the  enquiry,  and  for  trusting,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  criterions  derived  from  sensible  qualities,  from  the  effects 
of  poisons  on  the  lower  animals,  and  from  chemical  analysis. 

"  The  remaining  part  of  the  present  paper  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  progress  of  vegetation  on  the  activity  of  plants.  Doubts  were 
thrown,  by  the  results  of  his  investigations,  on  most  of  the  current  doctrines 
on  this  h^ ;  but  the  present  state  of  the  enquiry  did  not  lead  to  any  general 
inferences  being  drawn  with  ox>nfidence. 

"  An  extended  statement  was  made  upon  the  influence  of  the  progress  of 
vegetation  upon  many  of  the  active  species  of  the  natural  family  Ranuncu- 
lacese.  It  was  stated,  that  in  the  acnd  species  of  the  genera  Ranunculus, 
Anemone,  and  Clematis,  the  acridity,  which  is  the  same  uiroughout  them  all 
in  quality,  is  possessed  in  nearly  equal  activity  by  the  leaves,  from  an  early 
penod  in  the  spring  until  they  are  about  to  decay ;  but  that  it  exists  in  the 
germens  only  while  they  are  green,  and  disappears  there  entirely  as  the  seeds 
ripen.  In  tne  acrid  species  of  Aconitum,  the  acridity  of  the  leaves,  on  the 
contrary,  continues  only  until  the  seeds  begin  to  form,  and  then  gradually,  but 
quickly,  disappears  as  they  ripen,  while  the  seeds  acquire  precisely  the  same 
peculiar  kind  of  acridity.    The  narcotic  properties  of  the  leaves,  however,  do 
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not  undergo  the  same  singular  change,  but  continue  undiminished  after  the 
seeds  are  mostly  r^,  and  probably,  indeed,  as  long  as  the  leaves  themselves 
retain  their  freshness.  The  acridity  of  the  genus  Helleborus  is  probably  go- 
verned by  circumstances  different  from  any  of  those  already  mentioned  ;  but 
the  experiments  already  made  are  insufficient  to  point  out  the  true  rule.  In 
the  course  of  these  observations  many  remarks  were  also  made  on  the  nature 
of  the  acridity  possessed  by  the  different  species,  upon  which  incorrect  ideas 
at  present  verv  generally  prevail ;  several  material  corrections  were  also  sug- 
gested as  to  the  general  opinions  respecting  the  influence  of  heat,  desiccation, 
and  time  upon  their  acridity ;  and  a  short  allusion  was  made  to  the  proper- 
ties of  a  remarkably  crystalline  principle  which  the  author  discovered  in  one 
of  the  species  of  Ranunculus,  and  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  ingredient 
upon  which  the  activity  of  that  genus  depends. 

*'  The  author  next  entered  into  some  details  regarding  the  influence  of  the 
progress  of  vegetation  on  narcotic  plants,  and  commenced  with  the  natural 
lamily  Amygdaleae,  the  leaves  of  several  of  which  are  eminently  poisonous,  in 
consequence  of  containing,  or  producing  when  bruised,  a  hydrocyanated  essen- 
tial oil.  He  showed  that  this  oil  abounds  most  in  the  leaves  of  the  cherry 
laurel  (Cerasus  Lauro-cerasus),  when  they  are  young  and  undeveloped  ;  and 
that  it  goes  on  diminishing  gradually  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  as  they 
increase  in  age  and  vigour,  until  the  commencement  of  their  second  season, 
when  the  old  leaves,  though  plump  and  luxuriant,  do  not  contain  above  an 
eighth  or  tenth  of  what  they  contained  in  the  infant  state,  or  of  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  young  undeveloped  leaves  of  the  same  period.  This  is  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  the  generally  admitted  law  in  respect  of  the  formation  of 
volatile  oils  in  leaves. 

*'  The  consideration  of  this  fact  led  to  some  statements  upon  the  mode  and 
form  in  which  some  essential  oils  and  other  active  principles  exist  in  the  leaves 
of  plants ;  and  the  conclusion  was  drawn,  that  in  all  probability  many  active 
principles,  which  are  separated  from  plants  by  simple  processes,  do  not  exist 
ready-formed  in  the  leaves ;  but,  as  in  the  familiar  case  of  the  mustard  seed 
and  bitter  almond,  are  only  developed  when  the  structure  of  the  leaves  is 
broken  up,  and  principles  of  a  different  kind,  secreted  in  distinct  celb,  are 
brought  m  contact  with  one  another  or  with  water. 

^  The  remaining  departments  of  the  investigation  were  postponed ;  but 
further  observations  were  promised  upon  the  influence  of  the  progress  of  ve- 
getation on  the  solanaceousand  umbelliferous  plants,  and  likewise  on  the  efiects 
of  soil  and  climate." 

From  the  above  extract  it  may  be  gathered  wh  v  cattle  reject  the  i^aniinculua 
kcris,  or  common  buttercup  of  the  meadow,  while  green,  but  do  not  object  to 
it,  but  are  even  said  to  be  fond  of  it,  in  a  state  of  hay.  —  Cond, 

Temperature  of  Plants,  —  M.  Dutrochet,  some  years  ago,  proved  by  expe- 
riment that  living  plants  have  a  proper  heat ;  and  other  experiments  have 
recently  been  made  by  M.  Van  Beck,  and  read  to  the  French  Academy  in 
January  last,  confirming  the  fact.  The  maximum  of  inherent  heat  which  M. 
Van  Beck  found,  on  September  29th,  an  hour  and  a  quarter  afler  noon,  in  a 
young  leaf  of  5edum  Cotyledon,  was  about  0*25^  centigrade,  or  about  some- 
thing more  than  half  a  degree  of  Fahrenheit.  In  rainy  and  dull  days  the  heat 
was  not  so  great  as  when  the  weather  was  calm  and  clear.  The  following  ob- 
servations are  interesting,  as  tending  to  show  the  probable  advantages  of  a  free 
circulation  of  the  air  among  plants  ;  though,  as  the  writer  observes,  the-  sub- 
ject requires  to  be  farther  examined. 

'*  A  singular  phenomenon,  which  I  have  always  observed  in  the  course  of 
my  experiments,  is,  that,  on  suddenly  raising  the  bell-glass  which  cut  off  all 
communication  betv/een  the  air  of  the  apartment  and  that  of  the  plant,  the 
heat  of  the  latter  always  rose  suddenly  some  tenths  of  a  degree.  This  phe- 
nomenon, however,  lasted  only  a  few  minutes ;  the  magnetic  needle  soon 
retrograded,  passing  zero  of  the  scale,  and  showing,  by  its  opposite  and  per- 
manent deviation,  that  the  living  plant  had  a  much  lower  temperature  than  the 
dead  lea^  as  is  always  the  case  in  the  atmosphere. 
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'*  Is  this  phenomenon  to  be  ascribed  to  the  instantaneous  access  of  the 
free  air  to  the  plant,  which,  by  stimulating  its  vital  functions,  which  were  de** 
pressed  by  its  naving  been  kept  in  a  less  pure  air,  augments  at  the  same  time 
Its  proper  heat,  before  the  counteracting  and  Jrigorific  influence  of  reettabRshed 
evaporation  has  had  time  to  make  itself  fell  ? 

*'  This  I  cannot  venture  to  decide ;  but  I  hope  that  other  philosophers  and 
naturalists  will  engage  in  these  researches,  which,  if  I  am  not  deceived,  may 
yet  throw  light  on  many  an  interesting  question  in  vegetable  physiology.*' 
(Compte  Rendu,  ^c,  as  quoted  in  Jam,  Jour,  for  April,  1840,  p.  333.) 

The  Effect  of  Light  pauing  through  coloured  Glass  on  Plants  (p.  301.)  is  a 
subject  worth  deep  attention,  and  opens  a  wide  field  for  observation.  Some 
time  ago  I  had  two  pine  stoves  darkened  with  hot  lime  and  water,  with  a  little 
size  to  make  it  stick  on.  I  did  this  to  save  the  trouble  of  constantly  shading, 
and  I  find  it  not  only  to  break  the  rays  of  the  sun,  but  that  in  very  bright 
davs  it  was  scarcely  necesssary  to  ^ve  air.  The  question  is,  whether  a  dark 
colour  would  not  be  better  than  this  whitewash  ?  It  is  well  known  that  pines 
can  be  grown  faster  in  summer  in  pits  glazed  with  dark  green  glass  than  in 
houses  covered  with  clear  glass  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  a  coloured 
mixture  to  darken  the  glass  through  the  middle  of  summer  would  prove  highly 
beneBcial  to  the  pine.  However,  I  will  try  the  experiment  on  one  house.—- 
John  Spencer.    Bowood  Gardens,  June  4.  1840. 

A  new  Cedar.  —  If  the  accompanying  extracts  and  remarks  should  arrest 
the  attention  of  any  traveller  who  can  procure  seeds,  or  rather  cones,  from  the 
trees  mentioned,  he  may  discover  a  new  cedar  ;  at  any  rate,  he  will  earn  the 
commendation  of  scientific  men,  if,  by  forwarding  such  seeds  to  England,  he 
will  enable  us  to  ascertain  precisely  tne  trees  referred  to. 

"  From  Debaree  are  seen  the  trees  which  surround  the  church  of  Tcham* 
belga,  which  Bruce  took  for  cedars,  and  Salt  (at  Taranta)  for  firs  ;  but  they 
resemble  neither  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  nor  the  firs  of  Europe ;  it  is  rather  a 
mixture  of  both,  with  thorns  (?)  even  more  tender  than  those  of  the  cedar  ; 
but  its  fruit  resembles  altogether  the  fruit  of  the  juniper  tree  :  it  is  almost  the 
only  wood  for  building  that  there  is  in  Abyssinia."  (Gobafs  Abyssinia.) 

The  place  to  which  I  imagine  Oobat  refers  is,  in  Salt's  Voyage  to  Abyssinia, 
4to,  p.  236.,  **  a  bed  of  chalk-stone ;  and  wherever  this  prevailed  an  extensive 
grove  of  a  hardy  kind  of  cedar,  called  Tiid,  flourished  in  abundance.*' 

I  have  also  lately  met  (but  cannot  remember  where,  [in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Geographical  Society  of  London])  with  the  assertion,  that  on  the  **  Cedar 
Mountains,"  Cope  of  Good  Hope,  are  abundance  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon. 
And,  in  an  account  of  the  Madeiras  (from  whence  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
procure  cones),  it  is  said  that  the  forests  formerly  covering  the  islands  have 
disappeared ;  save  that  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  mountains  we  may  still  oc- 
casionally meet  with  "  a  species  of  cedar."  Were  I  to  indulge  in  conjecture, 
1  should  guess  the  tree  mentioned  by  Salt  and  Gobat  may  be  nearly  allied  to, 
or  identical  with,  the  cypress  of  Goa  (Cupr^sus  lusit^nica).  I  would  add  that 
Abyssinia,  approached  now  so  speedilv  and  easily,  and  where  Europeans,  and 
particularly  Englishmen, have  little  to  fear,  presents  a  most  tempting  field  to  the 
practical  botanist ;  ofiering,  as  it  does,  a  vegetation  of  the  utmost  variety,  from 
the  tropical  productions  of  the  valleys  to  the  lichens  of  its  snow-clad' moun- 
tains. —  IF.  H.  W.    Derby,  Feb.  20.  1840. 

BeaumSntiR  grandifldra.^-lf  the  reader  will  turn  to  p.  236.  of  this  volume 
he  will  see  a  speculative  notion  of  mine  for  flowering  the  Beaum6nttii  grandi- 
flora.  Ibis  old-fashioned  plant  is  very  unwilling  to  flower  with  us  in  the 
stoves,  and,  if  treated  as  a  green-house  climber,  it  soon  gets  stunted  and  never 
flowers  at  all.  This  was  a  great  favourite  plant  with  my  much  lamented  late 
employer,  W.  Gordon,  Esq.,  of  Haffield,  and  we  tried  many  experiments  with 
it  there  for  nine  or  ten  years  to  get  it  into  flower,  and  only  succeeded  once. 
It  was  among  the  first  plants  that  I  tried  at  Kinj^bury,  in  the  wav  of  experi- 
ment. I  planted  it  out  into  a  border  in  the  orchidaceous  house  which  runs  at 
the  back  of  the  conservator}',  and  for  the  first  season  I  trained  it  in  the  same 
house.    In  the  spring  of  1839, 1  introduced  the  head  of  it  through  the  back 
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wall  into  the  conservatory  where  it  had  plenty  of  space  to  run  along,  and  it 
made  great  progress  during  the  season.  Last  winter  it  was  kept  in  the  con- 
servatory, and  within  a  few  inches  of  the  glass ;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  be  in 
good  humour,  for  three  or  four  months ;  yet  it  kept  its  leaves  and  youne 
shoots  in  their  natural. colour,  and  about  the  middle  of  last  May  it  showed 
strong  flower  buds  on  the  ends  of  the  last  season's  wood,  and  now  some  of 
the  flowers  are  expanded,  and  beautiful  objects  they  are.  The  flowers  have 
long  tubes  like  those  of  the  Brugm&nsia,  and  wide  undulating  limbs  like  the 
flowers  of  the  Brunsf^lsia  undulata,  and  are  of  the  colour  and  texture  of  the 
flowers  of  the  Magnolia  grandifldra.  You  must  excuse  this  homely  way  of 
describing  its  flowers ;  it  will  answer  the  purpose  I  have  in  view  better  than  a 
long  string  of  Latin  adjectives.  These  flowers  are  produced  on  the  very  top 
of  the  side  shoots  in  clusters,  one  or  two  only  openmg  at  a  time,  so  that  eacn 
truss  keeps  a  long  time  in  flower.  For  my  own  part,  I  like  large  flowers  and 
large  foliage,  especially  for  climbers,  and  I  can  never  make  up  my  mind  to  the 
papilionaceous  climbers  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  as  conservatory  climbers  : 
their  flowers  are  generally  so  small  as  to  be  lost  in  a  loAy  house ;  they  are 
much  better  fitted  to  be  grown  in  pots,  and  trained  into  fancy  shapes.  The 
Beaum6ntta,  treated  in  this  way,  will  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  conservatory 
climbers  ;  and  if  it  will  prove  a  regular  flower  under  this  system,  no  plant  can 
be  more  deserving  of  a  place.  The  amateur  and  young  gardener  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  flowers  on  the  ends  of  last  year's  wood,  and  they  must  not 
shorten  these  till  after  the  flowers  are  over.  I  was  too  ambitious  last  summer 
to  get  my  plant  to  run  as  long  as  possible,  and  for  this  purpose  1  repeatedly 

S inched  off  the  tops  of  the  strongest  lateral  shoots ;  these,  of  course,  do  not 
ower  this  season,  but,  being  cut  in  to  one  or  two  eyes,  they  will  make  good 
flowering  shoots  for  next  season.  If  I  had  more  time  [which  we  hope  you 
will  soon  have]  I  would  mention  several  other  old  plants  which  I  think  might 
be  tried  in  this  way  with  advantage.  — D,  Beaton,  Kingsbury,  Kilbum,  June  27. 
MMhrooms  growing  in  the  tame  Soil  with  Trufflet,  —  Paris,  Academy  of 
Sciences,  June  16.  1840.  A  letter  was  read  from  M.  Gasparina,  stating  that 
in  certain  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  the  country  people  had  remarked, 
that,  when  a  certain  spot  produced  mushrooms  in  great  abundance,  there  were 
always  to  be  found  near  the  surface  of  the  soil  black  irregular  solid  substances, 
which  they  called  mushroom  stones,  and  which  they  believed  promoted  the 
growth  of  the  fungous  plant.  M.  Gasparina,  suspecting  the  true  nature  of  this 
substance,  examined  several  localities,  and  ascertained  that  they  were  a  species 
of  truffle,  sometimes  of  enormous  dimensions,  and  in  one  instance  attaining 
the  size  of  a  child's  head,  six  or  eight  years  old.  This  specimen  was  now 
produced  before  the  Academy.  (Xt/.  Gax.,  June  20.) 
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Instruction, 

Monday  Evening,  March  30.  1840  — Mr.  Thomas  Keaneread  his  paper 
"  On  the  Forcing  of  Melons^  which  explained  his  system  as  follows  :  **  Before  I 
begin  the  general  treatment  of  the  melon,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  about  the 
sort  of  place  I  would  recommend  for  growing  them  in,  which  would  be  pits  in 
preference  to  frames.  The  pit  to  be  constructed  6  ft.  in  height  at  the  back, 
4  ft.  at  the  front,  and  5  ft.  in  breadth.  3^  ft.  in  depth  at  the  back,  and  2^  ft.  in 
front,  with  both  ends  the  same,  would  be  a  receptacle  to  contain  linings  of 
dung,  the  breadth  of  which  would  be  2  ft.  3  in.:  the  dung,  when  it  ferments, 
to  communicate  the  heat  to  the  pit  through  pigeon-holes.  This  cavit}',  or  dung- 
container  to  be  covered  over  with  a  wooden  shutter,  hung  by  hinges  to  a  piece 
of  wood  laid  on  the  outside  of  the  walls  ;  and  so  hinged  to  the  wood  as  to 
be  easily  taken  off  or  put  on,  for  making  or  renewing  Unines,  or  for  any  other 
purpose.  In  the  back  or  north  side  of  the  pit,  I  would  have  a  chamber,  or 
vacant  space,  of  about  4  in.  in  breadth,  worked  through  it  from  top  to  bottom, 
to  cause  a  circulation  of  heat  to  ascend  and  descend,  which,  in  a  great  measure. 
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will  assist  its  temperfttiire  in  March,  April,  and  May.  The  angle  the  pit  would 
form  from  these  dimensions,  would  be  about  67^  ^,  which  would  answer  well 
to  carry  off  the  different  descriptions  of  showers  that  we  frequently  have,  and 
ought  to  guard  against  as  much  as  possible,  at  this  season,  together  with  ob- 
taining the  most  reflecting  rays  of  the  sun,  which  is  one  of  the  most  necessary 
acouisitions. 

The  melon,  from  its  seed  to  its  proper  perfection  of  fruit,  requires  due 
care  and  attention ;  as  I  am  certain  it  often  suffers  through  a  want  of  the 
proper  temperature,  free  circulation  of  air,  gentle  waterings,  and  spring- 
mgs  occasionally.  Firstly,  From  the  time  the  seeds  are  sown  in  pots  m  the 
seed  bed,  until  their  removal  thence  to  the  pit.  Secondly,  From  their 
entrance  into  the  pit  to  setting  their  fruit.  Thirdly,  From  setting  their  fruit 
to  about  a  fortnight  after.  Fourthly,  and  lastly.  From  that  time  to  its  maturity. 
These  are  the  several  stages  in  which  the  melon  requires  the  different 
agents  heretofore  mentioned,  to  be  properly  applied  to  it.  It  is  to  avoid  sud- 
den transitions  of  temperature  at  that  early  season  of  the  year,  that  I  would 
recommend  pits  in  preference  to  frames.  Let  us  take  notice  of  the  lining 
applied  to  a  frame  a  few  days  after  it  is  lined ;  and  if  during  some  period  of 
that  time  it  has  been  visited  bv  some  cold,  frosty,  snowy,  or  cloudy,  weather, 
then  try  it  with  your  hand  and  feel  how  far  these  different  changes  wUl  affect 
it.  I  expect  that  you  will  see  it  more  affected  than  what  it  can  well  bear. 
Whereas  at  the  same  time,  and  with  less  dung,  your  pit  lining  is  buried  beneath 
the  influence  of  all  these  searching  and  trying  visiters,  doing  its  duty  without 
the  necessity  of  removing  it  one  fourth  as  often  as  you  should  a  frame  lining. 

I  prepare  my  seed-bed  about  the  be^nning  or  middle  of  February.  If  I  have 
seed  two  years  old,  I  prefer  it,  being  nper  and  less  liable  to  failures  ;  but  I  find 
it  best  to  put  the  seeds  into  half  a  pint  of  milk  for  about  twenty-four  hours 
before  sowing,  as  this  process,  I  think,  softens  them,  and  helps  to  excite  the 
germination  of  the  seeds  ;  putting  three  in  each  48-sized  pot,  as  the  less  checks 
of  any  sort  the  melon  meets  with  the  better. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  are  in  leaf  about  the  size  of  a  half-crown  piece,  I 
always  remove  them  to  the  pit.  I  prepare  the  pots  with  eood  drainage,  and 
fill  them  with  the  prepared  compost,  which  is  composed  of  the  top  spit  of  a 
pasture  field,  with  one  sixth  of  vegetable  soil,  mixed  together  for  12  or  18 
months,  and,  previously  to  its  bein^  used,  turned  over  once  or  twice,  and  at 
each  turning  naving  a  small  quantity  of  quicklime  mixed  through  it,  in  the 
proportion  of  half  a  bushel  to  one  horse  load,  which  is  a  preventive  against  all 
kinds  of  canker,  worms,  or  any  thing  hurtful  to  the  plant.  I  fill  the  pots  with 
it,  refining  it  to  suit  the  seed,  and  put  the  seed  about  1  in.  deep  in  the  soil. 
TlieBe  pots  are  kept  in  the  seed-bed  three  or  four  days  before  sowing,  to 
have  them  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  bed,  which  I  would  always  keep 
between  65^  and  70^ :  the  water  I  use  is  of  the  same  temperature,  being  kept 
in  bottles  in  the  pit. 

The  covering  1  would  recommend  at  this  and  every  other  stage  of  their 
growth,  to  be  thatched  frames  to  fit  each  light,  as  I  have  experienced  them  to 
be  excellent  coverings  for  these  or  any  other  plants  in  pits.  They  are  best  to 
withstand  the  most  severe  attacks  of  any  weather ;  they  are  in  fact  cleaner, 
neater,  cheaper,  and  more  easily  used,  than  any  other  covering  I  am  aware  of. 

During  the  time  the  plants  are  in  the  seed  bed,  I  prepare  my  pit  by  putting 
at  the  bottom  a  quantity  of  coarse  brushwood,  laying  it  about  3  ft.  m  height 
at  the  back,  2  ft.  at  the  ft-ont,  with  3  or  4  inches  of  dung  on  it.  On  this  I 
lay  turf  all  over,  about  6  or  7  inches  thick,  as  a  preventive  against  rank 
steam.  On  the  top  of  this,  and  around  the  edges  ot  the  sides,  about  3  or  4 
inches  in  breadth,  I  spread  about  1^  in.  of  fine  sand,  that,  after  the  escape  of 
rank  or  foul  steam  through  the  turf  and  these  crevices,  it  should  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  sand,  which,  being  of  a  close  quality,  purifies  it  so  as  to  render  it 
quite  congenial  to  the  plants.  I  then  give  the  pit  a  coat  of  very  thick  liquid^ 
made  of  quicklime,  ol  the  consistence  of  cream  ;  as  it  will,  when  syringed, 
promote  vegetation,  and  cause  a  vapour  to  arise  destructive  to  all  insects  that 
attack  the  melon. 
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When  the  plants  are  ready  to  put  out,  which  will  be  about  the  beginning 
of  March,  I  would  plunge  them  to  the  level  of  the  surface,  or  I  in.  below  it, 
then  water  and  shade  them  from  raid-day  sun  for  a  fortnight  or  longer,  if 
they  seemed  to  re<][uire  it.  I  should  not  be  inclined  to  increase  the  temperature, 
from  that  time  until  they  are  commencing  to  set  their  fruit,  higher  than  75''. 

When  the  plants  have  been  in  the  pit  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  I 
would  fill  it  up  to  the  level  of  the  hillocks  with  the  compost,  and  would  give 
them  water  a  little  once  at  the  roots,  with  no  syringing  as  they  are  not 
strong  enough  to  absorb  much  moisture ;  but  plenty  of  air  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  be  given  at  this  stage  of  their  growth.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
bad  made  their  fourth  or  fifth  joint,  I  would  stop  them  at  the  third,  from  which 
fruit-bearing  laterals  would  be  produced,  keeping  the  fruit  as  close  to  the  main 
stem  as  possible,  and  not  allowing  the  plant  to  ramble  about  the  pit.  If  two 
fruits,  through  impregnation,  remained  to  each  plant,  I  should  be  satisfied;  if 
more  showed  for  the  first  time,  I  would  take  them  off. 

Between  the  time  they  begin  to  make  laterals  and  their  setting,  syringe 
the  sides  of  the  pit  as  I  have  before  recommended,  at  least  twice  a  week,  or 
three  times  if  the  weather  permit.  Most  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  time  they  commence  to  set  their  fruit,  and  for  a  fortnight  after,  when  they 
require  all  the  assistance  with  which  they  can  be  supplied.  An  increase  of 
temperature  from  75^  to  80°,  with  plenty  of  air,  will  serve  to  harden  the  young 
fruit,  cold  winds  to  be  excluded :  when  the  fruit  is  commencing  to  set,  no  water 
to  be  given  to  the  plant,  unless  the  syringings  about  the  sides.  Never  to 
forget  covering  on  any  night,  and  this  to  be  done  about  5  o*clock  in  March,  espe- 
cially after  syringing ;  in  April  at  6,  and  in  May  at  7  o'clock.  I  consider  these 
hours  the  best  time,  but  they  may  be  varied  a  little  according  to  the  state  of 
the  weather. 

At  the  last  stage,  to  bring  them  to  a  good  flavour,  I  would  increase  the 
temperature  to  85  ,  with  plenty  of  air,  by  which  I  would  expect  to  cut  good 
fruit  about  the  middle  or  end  of  May.  From  the  time  of  setting  to  the  ma^ 
turation  of  the  fruit,  I  would  not  give  water  to  the  roots  more  than  twice,  as 
the  soil  will  receive  sufficient  moisture  from  the  syringings. 

The  sorts  preferred  for  early  forcing  would  be  the  Egyptian  Green  Flesh, 
the  Old  Scarlet  Flesh,  and  the  Ispahan.  They  are  not  of  a  large  size,  but 
excellent  in  flavour.  I  beg  to  state  that  at  the  time  of  applying  my  soil  in  the 
pit  to  level  it  with  the  hillocks,  I  would  press  it  pretty  hard  with  my  feet,  as  I 
think  it  prevents  the  roots  from  running  through  it  more  than  their  proper 
growth  requires,  and  makes  it  retentive  of  the  portion  of  moisture  which  it 
absorbs  from  syringings.  I  would  also  recommend  slates  to  be  laid  under  the 
melonsy  as  I  have  found  them  to  do  well,  even  better,  in  my  opinion,  than 
tiles. 

Mr.  Caie  approved  of  the  application  of  linings  in  pits,  by  which  the  heat 
was  more  regular  than  if  it  were  exposed  to  the  variation  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  by  which  it  would  be  more  or  less  affected  according  to  the  state 
of  the  weather.  He  approved  of  lime,  when  used  with  discretion,  and  con- 
sidered it  would  be  well  to  enquire  how  vegetable  life  was  affected  by  it,  that 
we  may  know  the  proper  proportions  which  constitute  the  soils  most  suitable 
for  different  sorts  of  plants ;  and  also  to  examine  into  the  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages of  softening  the  seed  in  milk. 

Mr.  Shearer  considered  that  Mr.  Keane*s  paper  opened  a  fine  field  for  dis- 
cussion on  the  {melon.  He  recommended  the  seed  to  be  sown  in  4<8-sized 
pots,  covered  about  half  an  inch  deep,  the  temperature  for  the  seed-bed  to  be 
70**,  and  when  planted  out  75°.  He  preferred  to  stop  the  runners  at  the  third 
joint,  and  could  not  see  the  advantage  of  shading  them  at  that  season  when 
the  influence  of  light  was  so  much  desired. 

Mr.  Sherwood  preferred  dung  beds  to  pits.  He  believed  that  when  the 
roots  extended  to  the  old  dung  they  were  invigorated  to  produce  strong  run- 
ners and  good  fruit. 

Mr.W.  Keane  objected  to  the  use  of  dung,  which  excites  the  plants  to  pro- 
duce unproductive  runners.    The  compost  he  used  was  good  maiden  loam,  the 
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top  spit  taken  from  a  pasture  where  sheep  had  been  kept ;  it  was  repeatedly 
turned  over  for  twelve  months  before  usmg,  and  when  chopped  small  with- 
out screening  it  is  the  best  for  retaining  the  moisture.  He  observed  that  a 
gardener  of  his  acquaintance,  who  travelled  in  Persia,  where  melons  are  found 
m  the  greatest  abundance,  informed  him  that  they  were  universally  grown 
upon  marshy  eround,  the  surface  being  matted  over  with  long  grass,  on  which 
the  vines  of  the  melon  trailed  and  fruited,  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  tro- 
pical sun,  with  no  rain  at  that  season,  but  refreshed  by  heavy  dews. 

Mr.  Caie  disapproved  of  the  use  of  dung,  and  also  of  shading  the  plants. 
His  practice  was  to  sow  seeds  in  pans  filled  with  vegetable  mould,  then  placed 
near  the  glass  until  they  were  fit  to  plant  out  on  the  hillocks,  which  were 
composed  of  the  top  spit  of  good  maiden  loam  left  very  rough,  with  the  grassy 
side  turned  down  on  the  tops  of  the  hillocks.  He  approved  of  growing  the 
melon  hardy,  and  considered  that  old  seed,  well  ripened,  was  superior  to  fresh. 

Mr.  W.  Keane  differed  from  the  opinions  of  some  gardeners  who  believed 
that  fresh  seed  would  produce  luxuriant  runners  and  male  blossoms.  He 
never  could  notice  that  fresh  seed,  well  ripened,  was  less  productive ;  and  he 
was  sure  that  his  observations  would  be  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  many 
gardeners. 

Mr.  Fish  objected  to  the  system  of  allowing  the  roots  to  extend  to  the 
dung.  The  depth  of  soil  he  would  recommend  to  be  I  ft.  deep  of  the  top 
spit  of  good  pasture  land,  to  be  earthed  up  when  planted  out,  by  which  they 
were  much  mvigorated.  He  could  never  observe  any  difference  in  the  pro- 
duce of  old  or  new  seed.  He  would  not  water  the  leaves  of  melons  unless 
to  destroy  insects ;  he  generally  sowed  his  seeds  about  the  20th  of  January, 
in  pans,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Caie,  and  has  cut  good  fruit  in  the  latter  part 
of  May.  He  has  produced  three  crops  from  the  same  plants,  and  always 
stopped  them  at  the  second  joint  until  they  showed  fruit.  He  approved  of  using 
lime,  which  is  destructive  to  insects ;  the  temperature,  from  the  germination  of 
the  seed  to  the  time  of  fruiting,  to  be  from  70°  to  90°.  He  believed  that  dung 
applied  as  linings  in  pits,  and  covered  up,  did  not  ferment  so  well  as  the  lin- 
ings more  exposed  in  the  dung  beds  ;  that  many  gardeners  injured  their  plants 
by  too  much  bottom  heat;  and  agreed  with  Mr.  Caie  in  the  advantage  of  grow- 
ing them  hardy  ;  the  soil,  if  considered  necessary,  to  be  enriched  by  deer  or 
pigeon  dung  water.  He  did  not  approve  of  brushwood,  as  the  weight  of  the 
soil  was  likely  to  sink  it  irregularly,  by  which  the  roots  would  be  lacerated. 

Mr.  Shearer  did  not  doubt  but  by  sowing  seed  in  January  fruit  could  be 
produced  in  May.  He  preferred  the  depth  of  soil  to  be  18  in.,  and  approved 
of  pits  for  early  forcing. 

Mr.  Caie  entered  into  a  lucid  explanation  of  the  harmony  that  exists  between 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  to  prove  that  the  disease  of  the  plant  gives  rise  to 
animal  life ;  and  that  the  different  colours  of  hybrid  flowers  are  caused  by  the 
(][uantity  and  quality  of  the  gases  in  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  of  impregna- 
tion, which  at  that  critical  moment  gives  a  fixedness  of  colour,  which  afterwards 
constitutes  the  distinguishing  quality  of  the  plant.  He  considered  it  would  be 
necessary  to  understand  the  proper  proportion  of  gases,  when  desirous  to 
perform  the  impregnation  for  the  object  of  producing  a  particular  colour. 

Mr.  W.  Keane  approved  of  the  observations  just  made  by  Mr.  Caie ;  but  if 
not  impossible,  he  thought  that  it  was  very  improbable,  that  the  gases,  beine  of 
such  a  volatile  nature,  could  ever  be  so  well  known  by  a  gardener  as  to  induce 
him  to  calculate  with  certainty  on  the  colours  to  be  produced  bv  impregnation. 
He  believed  that  all  the  varieties  of  colours  are  effected  by  the  chemistry  of 
nature  ;  that  the  change  depends  upon  a  peculiar  principle  called  chromule ; 
and  that  the  changes  of  colours  are  influenced  by  the  various  oxygenation  of 
the  chromule.  He  recommended  the  Persian  melons  as  being  delicious  in 
flavour,  considered  the  netted  and  rock  cantaloups  as  the  best  for  the  general, 
and  the  Romana  as  a  good  sort  for  early  crops.  He  believed  that  heat  from 
the  linings  was  best  communicated  by  the  faggots,  and  in  his  experience  he 
never  saw  the  ill  effects  observed  by  Mr.  Fish.  He  approved  ot  the  use  of 
lime  in  the  proportion  recommended  by  Mr.  T.  Keane,  and  also  agreed  in  the 
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advantage  of  placing  slates  under  the  fruit,  which  increased  the  heat  by  the 
reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  them. 

Mr.  Fish  would  recommend  the  Kew  Cantaloup,  the  Egyptian  Green 
Flesh,  and  the  King's  Favourite. 

Mr.  Thomas  Keane,  in  his  reply,  combated  at  length  the  objections  made  to 
his  paper,  and  observed  that  he  particularly  detailed  the  system  which  he  prac- 
tised with  success. 


Art.  III.    Retrospective  Criticism. 

Glazing  with  Lead  Lap  instead  ofPutiy,  (p.  299.) — I  am  induced  to  send 
you  the  following  observations,  from  reading  m  your  last  Magazine  (p.  299.) 
some  strictures  on  glazing,  by  a  person  who  confesses  to  know  little  at>out  it ; 
having  never  practised  the  system  he  recommends.  The  paper  in  question  is 
signed  Amicus,  but  I  beg  to  state  (having  seen  lead-lap  glazing  extensively 
practised)  he  will  prove  anything  but  a  friend  to  whoever  may  take  his  advice ; 
in  support  of  which  I  will  state  the  objections  to  lead-lap  glazing  as  they 
occur  to  me.  Suppose  then  a  li^ht  6  (t,  long,  glazed  according  to  Amicus's 
plan :  each  bar  will  sustain  the  weight  of  two  lengths  of  lead  lap,  which  will  be 
a  pound  weight  at  least ;  and,  as  heavy  sashes  are  at  all  times  objectionable, 
his  method  is  rendered  doubly  so,  not  having  strength  to  palliate  or  recom- 
mend this  fault.  Again,  lead  expands  greatly  with  heat,  and  after  a  time  does 
not  contract  to  its  original  position ;  this  will  cause  the  lead  and  glass  between 
the  copper  tacks  to  assume  a  wavy  appearance,  which  will  encourage  drip, 
&c. ;  and,  as  the  copper  nuls  used  cannot  be  more  than  half  an  inch  in  lengtn, 
they  are  very  slight,  consequently  in  a  short  time  they  become  loose  both  in 
the  wood  and  lead,  by  the  working  of  the  lights  in  giving  air.  Sec,  which,  from 
hurry  or  carelessness,  is  often  done  with  violence,  causing  considerable  con- 
cussion. I  have  seen  lights,  having  been  in  use  only  two  or  three  years,  in 
which  the  nails  had  become  so  loose  from  such  causes,  that  if  the  lights  were 
turned  upon  their  side,  there  was  danger  of  the  whole  of  the  glass  tumbling 
off  the  frame.  In  repairing,  the  objections  are  far  greater  than  those  used 
against  glazing  with  putty,  as  what  Amicus  states  about  the  difference  in 
the  thickness  of  the  glass  is  mere  moonshine.  The  glass  being  always  bedded 
in  putty,  it  is  easy  to  insert  another  square  under  the  one  above,  without 
taking  off  the  comers  or  the  square  being  "  precisely  "  the  same  thickness ;  and 
when  properly  bedded  or  back-puttied,  it  will  not  be  the  cause  of  drip  :  but 
in  lead  glazing,  from  the  strength  of  the  cement  necessarily  used  at  first,  it 
becomes  exceeding  difficult  to  remove  broken  squares ;  the  lead  by  its  thinness 
is  always  damaged,  and  often  broken ;  therefore,  when  repairs  are  required  the 
lap  can  never  l^  made  to  look  as  before  ;  the  glazing  is  also  in^ectual,  if  the 

glass  be  not  well  bedded  in  the  cement  used,  and  this  cannot  be  done  without 
isturbing  the  immediate  squares  above  and  below  the  new  one,  more  or  less. 

About  six  years  since,  I  witnessed  a  pine  pit,  a  vinery,  a  peach  house,  and 
some  framing,  glazed  with  lead  lap,  all  of  which  it  has  been  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  alter,  with  the  exception  of  the  bottom  lights  of  the  pine-pit,  which  are 
at  a  very  acute  angle,  and  fixed  to  the  raflers,  notwithstanding  which  they 
admit  some  drips.  I  may  just  mention  how  very  superior  to  the  above,  or 
the  old  method,  grooved  wooden  bars  are  found  to  be.,  in  neatness  and  du- 
rability ;  they  also  render  Amicus's  objection,  of  the  putty  leaving  the  bars, 
**  null  and  void,"  as  in  grooved  bars  no  more  putty  is  exposed  to  the  weather 
than  by  the  lead  lap. 

I  hope  the  foregoing  remarks  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  Amicus  of  the 
fallacy  of  his  views,  and  that  they  will  be  taken  as  they  are  intended  to  be. — 
Veriias.    Derbyshire,  June  13.  184W). 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.     Remarks  and  Observations  suggested  by  the  Reading  of  Dr» 
Lindleys  "  Theory  of  Horticulture**    By  R.  Lymburn. 

The  late  work  of  Professor  Lindley,  on  the  Theory  of  Horti" 
culture^  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  help  that  science  has  hitherto 
furnished  to  practice ;  the  scientific  part  is  so  clear  and  concise, 
so  devoid  of  ambiguity,  and  so  full  of  demonstration,  that  no 
practical  man  who  wishes  to  excel  in  his  business  should  be 
without  it*  Practical  men  have,  however,  a  stilt  further  duty 
to  perform ;  they  should  bring  the  scientific  doctrines  to  the  test 
of  experience*  They  have  many  opportunities  of  detecting  cir- 
cumstances which  do  not  come  under  the  observation  of  pro-* 
lessors.  Every  new  appearance  which  occurs  to  them  should  be 
diligently  weighed  and  examined ;  and  if  any  new  truth  is  eli- 
cited, or  any  corroboration  or  refutation  of  theoretical  principles 
discovered,  they  should  promulgate  their  observations  for  the 
benefit  of  themselves  and  others.  Impressed  with  these  ideas,  I 
have  ventured  to  send  you  the  fruits  of  my  observations  on  the 
difierent  sections  of  the  practical  part  of  the  above  work ;  and 
hope  the  example  will  be  followed  by  others  more  able  to  do 
justice  to  the  subject. 

On  the  first  section,  on  Bottom  Heat,  I  would  remark  that  the 
colour  of  the  soil  has  an  efiect  on  bottom  heat ;  the  black  colour 
absorbs  heat  most  readily,  but  it  parts  with  k  again  most  readily, 
and  the  brown  colour  is  more  uniform  m  its  temperature.  A 
great  source  of  bottom  heat  is  the  composition  of  the  soil.  Silex, 
being  a  bad  conductor,  retains  heat,  and  soils  which  abound  in 
siliceous  sand  are  much  warmer  than  those  which  contain  sand 
in  very  small  proportion.  In  sandy  soils,  though  within  a  short 
distance  of  clayey,  vegetation  commences  some  weeks  earlier, 
and  the  various  plants,  according  to  their  times  of  starting  into 
growth,  will  be  generally  a  month  earlier ;  but  very  sandy  soils 
part  with  moisture,  and  the  vegetable  food,  too  freely  by  evapora- 
tion, unless  in  very  wet  seasons.  The  most  beneficial  source  of 
bottom  heat,  in  the  open  ground,  is  the  pulverisation  of  the 

soil.     All  soils  have  a  natural  tendency  to  consolidate ;  the  action 
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of  the  rain,  and  the  heats  and  colds  of  the  atmosphere,  have  a 
tendency  to  reduce  the  inequalities  in  the  soil,  and  bind  it  into 
a  solid  mass,  which  is  cold  and  unproductive  when  compared 
with  soil  which  has  been  properly  pulverised.  If  intended  for 
deep-rooted  crops,  the  soil  should  be  broken  up  to  a  consider* 
able  depth  in  dry  weather,  in  order  that  the  particles  into  which 
the  soil  is  divided,  being  thoroughly  dried,  may  preserve  its 
open  texture  as  long  as  possible;  confined  air  is  thus  gene- 
rated between  the  particles^of  soil,  which  is  the  best  retainer  of 
heat,  as  we  have  all  every  day  experience  from  the  comfortable 
warmth  afforded  by  our  clothes.  This  confined  air  retains  the  heat 
imparted  by  the  sun  through  the  day,  which  accumulates  and 
becomes  very  sensible  in  all  free  open  soils ;  and  keeps  up  a  higher 
temperature  in  the  night,  thus  showing  the  necessity  of  bottom 
heat  to  all  plants  wherever  grown,  it  being  natural  to  all  good 
well-pulverised  soils.  The  free  admission  of  atmospheric  air  is 
also  necessary  in  the  decomposition  of  the  fi^od  of  plants ;  by 
parting  with  its  oxygen,  it  helps  to  fix  and  retain  the  carbon  in 
the  state  of  carbonic  acid,  and  in  the  act  of  separation  always 
gives  out  heat ;  and  it  is  also  the  great  source  of  nitrogen,  which 
chemists  have  of  late  more  frequently  discovered  in  plants,  and 
which.  Dr.  Lindley  says,  is  indispensable  to  the  healthy  condition 
of  the  young  spongioles  of  the  roots.  To  keep  the  soil  open,  it  must 
be  well  drained  where  necessary,  and  must  be  stirred  in  spring 
when  in  a  dry  state:  if  broken  dry  into  small  pieces,  and  well 
dried  before  heavy  rains  occur,  it  keeps  opea  till  again  flooded 
with  the  heavy  rains  of  next  winter ;  the  small  interstices  between 
the  particles  are  filled  with  confined  air,  which  retain  heat,  and 
moisture  is  retained  by  the  capillary  attraction  which  water  has 
to  the  sides  of  narrow  apertures ;  hence  the  smaller  these  par- 
ticles can  be  made,  if  worked  dry  and  kept  asunder,  the  more 
heat  and  moisture  is  retained  near  the  surface.  When  soil  has 
been  some  time  exposed  to  the  air  by  digging  and  turning  up  in 
the  spring,  if  the  weather  is  dry  and  frosty,  the  freezing  of  the 
water  contained  in  the  soil  causes  it  to  expand;  and,  if  the  ground 
is  strong  and  clayey,  it  is  beneficial  in  reducing  coarse  and  lumpy 
soils  to  a  finer  texture  on  the  surface :  if  done  in  summer,  in 
dry  weather,  the  heat,  if  considerable,  expands  the  water,  and  the 
same  reduction  of  texture  takes  place,  though  more  slowly,  as 
the  expansive  power  of  freezing  is  generally  greater ;  by  degrees, 
however,  the  particles,  by  attrition  and  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, are  reduced  into  small  powder,  which  is  washed  down 
by  the  heavy  rains  of  winter ;  and  the  pressure  of  the  soil  above 
consolidates  the  earth  into  the  same  solid  mass  as  we  had  the 
year  before,  requiring  to  be  again  opened  up  in  the  spring. 
When  ground  has  thus  been  operated  upon  for  a  succession  of 
years,  it  will  not  keep  open  so  well,  has  a  constant  tendency  to 
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run  to  powder  on  the  surface^  and  get  covered  with  moss ;  thi^ 
is  what  is  technically  called  worn  out :  the  particles  will  not  keep 
properly  asunder,  and  the  ground  requires  to  be  trenched,  the 
old  surface  buried,  and  a  fresh  surface  brought  up ;  or,  where  this 
cannot  be  got  done,  where  the  bottom  is  bad,  to  be  sown  down  in 
grass.  In  preparing  the  ground  therefore  for  seeds,  ifsmall,  we 
must  break  the  soil  into  as  small  particles  as  possible,  and  do  so 
in  dry  weather ;  if  heavy  rains  occur  before  the  particles  are  dry, 
the  surface  is  diluted  into  a  paste,  which  with  the  next  drought 
consolidates  into  a  crust,  impervious  to  heat,  and  if  the  surface  is 
left  rough  and  lumpy,  the  heat  and  moisture  are  not  retained  at 
the  surface,  which  is  prejudicial  to  small  seeds  that  cannot  be 
sown  deep ;  for  larger  seeds,  or  for  rooted  crops,  the  particles 
may  be  left  larger  and  wider  apart,  as  the  heat  and  air  are  thus 
allowed  to  penetrate  deeper,  and  the  surface  is  not  so  easily  skin- 
ned. The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  soil  in  pots  or  houses : 
it  must  be  kept  open  to  retain  heat,  and  if  the  temperature  is 
properly  lowered  in  the  house  in  the  evening,  we  will  have  all 
the  advantage  of  a  bottom  heat  superior  to  the  colder  atmo* 
sphere,  and  thus  imitate  the  natural  tropical  climate.  We  also 
see  the  benefit  of  keeping  the  soil  open  about  the  roots  of  large 
trees :  the  roots  get  the  benefit  of  the  heat  and  air,  and  will  not 
incline  to  rise  so  near  to  the  surface ;  but  if  the  earth  is  kept 
solid,  they  will  naturally  incline  upwards.  Stirring  the  soil  in 
fruit-tree  borders  should  be  beneficial,  if  cautiously  done ;  if  the 
smaller  roots  only  are  cut,  it  is  like  pruning  the  young  wood  of  a 
tree,  it  stimulates  to  the  greater  production  of  fibres ;  if  large 
roots  are  taken  away,  it  is  like  pruning  large  arms  of  the  tree, 
hurtful. 

The  soil  may  also  be  kept  open  by  other  means.  Manures,  and 
all  other  substances  that  decompose  in  the  ground,  leave  inter- 
stices by  their  becoming  of  less  bulk ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  great 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  manures.  The  opening  of  the  soil 
may  be  carried  too  far ;  if  the  manure  is  very  strong,  and  not 
sufficiently  decomposed,  and  the  weather  dry,  it  may  have  bad 
effects;  but  if  so  far  decomposed  as  that  it  will  divide  like  turf, 
it  is  a  source  of  great  benefit  in  keeping  the  soil  open,  and  re- 
taining moisture,  independent  of  the  food  it  contains :  this  keep- 
ing of  the  soil  open  is  the  great  benefit  derived  from  mixing  turf 
in  composts,  and  from  mixing  pieces  of  moss  with  the  soil  in  the 
act  of  potting,  which  is  similar ;  also  in  mixing  peat,  old  thatch, 
&c.,  in  composts.  So  great  are  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
decomposing  turf  mixed  with  the  soil,  that  I  recollect  in  the  case 
of  a  piece  of  old  Scotch  fir  plantation,  which  surrounded  one  of 
our  nursery  fields,  being  taken  down,  and  the  ground  added  to 
the  nursery ;  the  turf  was  trenched  down,  and  so  great  was  the 
effects^  that  for  soxpe  years  the  ends  and  corners  of  the  plats 
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which  were  added  to  the  old  soil  were  ready  to  pull  a  year 
sooner,  in  half  the  time  of  the  rest  of  the  ground ;  this  could 
not  arise  from  fallen  leaves,  as  the  belt  was  mostly  all  of  Scotch 
firs ;  and  so  perceptible  was  the  difference  between  the  old  and 
new  ground,  that  we  could  tell  the  site  of  the  plantation  for 
several  years  by  its  effects  on  all  the  nursery  plants  that  were 
grown  on  it  Most  potted  plants  will  grow  in  very  different 
composts,  but  require  different  treatment :  in  light  dry  soils  they 
must  be  more  frequently  watered,  and  kept  more  cool ;  when 
more  loam  is  in  the  compost,  they  need  less  attention,  and  are 
more  hardyi  but  grow  more  slowly.  For  the  other  great  benefits 
derived  from  bottom  heat,  the  necessity  of  suiting  the  temper- 
ature of  the  soil  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  the  disadvantages  of 
neglecting  this  in  the  growing  of  grapes,  the  great  advantages  of 
keeping  the  roots  warm  in  forcing,  &c.  &c.,  recourse  must  be  liad 
to  the  work  itself. 

On  the  analogous  sections,  of  Temperature,  and  Protection 
from  Frost,  the  great  effort  should  be  to  retain,  if  possible,  the 
heat  which  was  accumulated  near  the  plants  tlirough  the  day. 
If  water  be  near,  it  has  a  tendency  to  assume  the  state  of  vapour, 
and  rob  the  air  of  its  heat ;  the  sap  of  the  plant  may  be  more 
abundant  also,  from  this  cause,  and  increase  the  expansion  of 
the  fluids  by  frost,  which  may  end  in  the  bursting  and  laceration 
of  the  vessels,  and  be  the  cause  of  death.  When  a  clear  cold 
night  succeeds  to  a  wet  day,  if  the  night  is  long,  and  the  at- 
mosphere does  not  get  cloudy,  the  heat  radiates  upwards  from 
the  earth  and  plants  into  the  cold  air ;  while  the  evening  at  first 
is  comparatively  warm.  The  cold  is  also  greatly  accelerated  by 
the  evaporation  of  moisture :  it  is  calculated  that  it  takes  above 
800^  of  beat  to  convert  water  into  steam;  and  though  va- 
pour does  not  require  so  much,  part  of  the  vapour  being 
chemically  attracted  by  the  atmosphere,  still  the  consumption  is 
great.  From  these  causes  the  earth  and  plants  by  de-grees  get 
so  cold,  from  having  parted  with  their  heat,  that  their  temperature 
descends  below  the  freezing  point  In  spring  and  autumn  the  air 
is  comparatively  warm,  and  the  nights  not  so  long ;  and  hence 
spring  and  autumn  frosts  seldom  take  place  till  near  sunrise: 
and  if  a  clpud  happens  to  settle  above  any  portion  of  the  earth 
about  that  time,  before  tl>e  earth  has  been  cooled  down  to  the 
freezing  point,  it  prevents  the  further  radiation  of  the  heat  up- 
wards; and  hence  we  often  find  places  lying  contiguous  and 
below  the  cloud  to  be  saved  from  frost  at  one  time,  while  at 
another  they  will  be  much  hurt.  Where  plants  partially  cover 
one  another,  they  help  to  prevent  radiation;  and  when  one 
plant  is  more  covered  with  moisture  than  another,  or  growing 
more  vigorously,  more  full  of  watery  sap,  and  the  bark  more 
tender,  from  these  and  other  causes  one  plant  is  often,  to  all 
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ftppearance,  unaccountably  killed,  while  another  is  left  unhurt. 
In  order  to  protect  plants  from  frost,  we  should  study  to  have 
the  plants  themselves,  and  the  earth  around,  as  dry  as  possible 
towards  the  evening.  The  situation  for  plants  liable  to  be  hurt 
by  spring  and  autumn  frosts  should  be  as  much  elevated  as 
possible,  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  wind  in  dispersing 
the  cold  heavy  air  and  bringing  forward  the  warmer ;  in  low  situ- 
ations, the  cold  air,  being  heavier,  collects,  and  not  being  benefited 
by  the  dispersion  of  the  wind  and  bringing  forward  of  warmer 
air,  plants  are  mucii  more  liable  to  be  hurt  by  slight  frosts  in 
such  situations.  Wherever  possible,  when  the  clearness  and  cold* 
ness  of  the  air  indicate  a  tendency  to  frost,  plants  that  are 
worth  the  expense  should  be  covered  with  the  best  nonconduct- 
ing substance  we  can  fall  in  with.  Metals  are  the  worst ;  if 
polished  and  bright  in  the  colour  however  they  are  better  non- 
conductors than  when  dark-coloured  and  rough ;  wood  is  better ; 
but,  unless  when  saturated  with  moisture,  woollen  is  the  best 
of  any,  from  the  confined  air  retained  between  the  hairs  of  the 
wool.  Whatever  covering  is  used,  whether  straw  mats,  bast 
mats,  cloth,  or  wood,  they  should  be  elevated  above  the  surface 
to  be  covered,  so  as  to  contain  as  much  confined  air  as  possible : 
confined  air  is  one  of  the  worst  conductors  of  heat ;  the  covering 
will  not  radiate,  or  give  out  heat,  till  the  confined  air  and  cover- 
ing are  both  heated  above  the  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  the 
transmission  of  heat  will  take  place  more  slowly  through  the  con- 
fined air  than  any  thing  else  r  thus,  for  very  little  trouble,  by  elevat- 
ing our  coverings,  we  surround  our  plants  or  plant  structures  with 
a  substance  which  is  very  retentive  of  heat,  and  increases  the 
power  of  the  covering  in  an  immense  degree.  The  heat  has  most 
tendency  to  ascend  upwards,  and  this  should  be  most  guarded 
against ;  but  it  will  also  escape  by  the  sides,  and  to  confine  the 
air  and  heat  completely,  the  plant  or  plant-structure  must  be 
covered  all  round  from  the  external  air.  Wall  trees  should 
have  a  broad  coping  of  wood  on  the  wall,  to  prevent  the  ascent 
of  heat ;  and  woollen  nets  drawn  before  tender  peaches,  &c., 
in  cold  nights,  and  carefully  removed  in  good  weather  through 
the  day,  are  a  great  help,  when  not  left  on  in  all  weathers.  The 
wall  is  best  built  of  porous  materials,  as  bricks,  which  retain  the 
heat  from  the  confined  air  better  than  stone ;  and  they  should  be 
built  with  hollow  chambers,  as  advised  by  'Mr.  Loudon,  for  the 
same  purpose.  Where  painting  is  needed,  white  is  the  best  colour. 
To  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  cold  east  winds  in  the  spring,  caus- 
ing the  sap  to  descend  in  standard  fruit  trees,  and  destroying  the 
blossom  when  expanded,  by  the  check  it  gives  to  the  ascent  of 
the  sap  that  should  nourish  it,  the  stems  and  branches  should 
be  bound  with  straw  ropes,  and  the  ground  mulched.  Various 
situations  should  be  chosen,  to  protect  tender  shrubs  and  trees, 
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according  to  the  nature  of  the  plant.  For  those  that  spring 
early,  and  are  apt  to  be  nipped  by  spring  frosts,  a  north  border 
and  cold  soil  are  best  to  retard  their  time  of  starting  till  the 
danger  from  frost  is  less;  for  those  that  suffer  from  want  of 
the  wood  being  ripened  sufficiently,  as  many  American  plants 
which  have  a  warmer  summer  in  their  native  situation  to  ripen 
the  wood,  as  also  for  those  that  suffer  by  autumn  frosts  before 
the  wood  is  ripened,  a  south  exposure  and  warm  dry  early 
soil  are  best :  in  dry  soils  there  is  not  so  much  wood  made, 
which  is  more  easily  ripened ;  and  the  more  sun,  the  more 
likelihood  that  the  wood  will  be  ripened  before  frost  sets  in.  In 
some  late  wet  autumns,  we  have  had  some  of  the  hardiest  of  our 
trees  killed :  transplanted  birch,  after  being  some  years  trans* 
planted;  oaks,  that  were  apparently  sound,  dying  down  half 
their  length  in  the  ensuing  spring;  and  seedling  American 
oaks  dying  off  in  the  ensuing  summer,  after  having  begun  to 
grow ;  thus  showing  that  even  the  hardiest  of  our  trees  may 
be  afiected,  from  not  being  sufficiently  ripened  in  a  cold  wet 
autumn.  The  presence  of  a  stream  or  river  is  generally  al- 
lowed to  increase  the  tendency  to  slight  frosts  in  spring  and 
autumn.  The  surface  of  the  water,  as  it  condenses  by  cold, 
descends  to  the  bottom,  and  a  warm  stratum  succeeds  to  the 
surface ;  and  so  far  the  tendency  is  towards  heating,  rather  than 
cooling  the  air;  but  the  great  evaporation  that  takes  place 
through  the  day,  and  early  in  the  evening,  robs  the  air  of  so 
much  caloric,  that  fields  situated  near  shallow  rivers,  streams, 
and  bogs,  have  generally  been  found  most  liable  to  frost :  near 
the  sea,  or  near  great  bodies  of  deep  water,  the  first-mentioned 
effect,  of  a  succession  of  warmer  stratums  to  the  surface,  pre- 
vails, and  we  have  less  tendency  to  freezing.  Watering  in  the 
morning  early,  if  the  frost  has  not  penetrated  to  the  juices  of  the 
plant,  may,  by  washing  off  the  cold  dew,  prevent  the  frost  from 
penetrating ;  and  covering  from  the  sun  may  save  a  plant  par- 
tially hurt  from  the  excessive  change  of  temperature,  if  a  bright 
sunny  day  succeed  the  frosty  night :  but  no  power  on  earth 
can  recover  the  plant  if  the  juices  liave  been  expanded  by 
freezing  till  the  vessels  are  burst,  which  may  be  known  by  the 
change  of  colour  in  the  leaves  by  the  suffusion  of  the  sap.  If  some 
of  the  most  tender  leaves  only  are  hurt,  on  the  young  growths, 
the  plant  may  survive ;  if  the  wood  is  generally  young  and  suc- 
culent, as  in  seedlings,  dahlias,  &c.,  the  whole  plant  generally 
perishes,  unless  where  there  is  an  old  ripened  root  or  wood  to 
renew  vegetation.  Some  plants,  as  beech,  that  throw  out  or 
evolve  most  of  their  young  buds  in  spring,  are  apt  to  perish,  even 
though  some  years'  old,  before  the  latent  buds  can  spring;  the 
oak,  ash,  &c.,  that  have  always  spare  buds,  are  not  so  apt  to 
perish.  As  to  the  acclimatising  of  plants,  I  am  of  Mr.  Beaton's 
opinion,   that  we  cannot  alter  the  constitution  of  a   species, 
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•however  much  by  circumstances  we  may  affect  individuals  for  a 
time. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Colours  of  Plants^  noticed  by  the 
professor  in  this  section,  it  has  been  said  by  chemists,  in  ana- 
lysing plants,  that  in  the  red  and  deep  colours  acids  are  most 
prevalent,  and  that  in  the  green  and  light  colours  the  alkalies 
abound :  and,  having  been  formerly  a  very  assiduous  cultivator  of 
tulips,  I  have  frequently  tried  the  effects  of  the  alkaline  lime  in 
depriving  what  are  called  run  or  too  highly  coloured  flowers 
of  their  excess  in  colour ;  and  likewise  the  oxide  of  iron,  an  acid, 
and  the  natural  colouring  matter  of  tlie  soil,  in  producing  colour 
in  those  which  were  too  light*  We  had  few  tulips  too  light  in 
the  beds ;  this  does  not  occur  so  frequently  as  too  dark,  and  we 
do  not  recollect  of  much  success  in  our  experiments  this  way; 
but  we  have  seen  beds  of  tulips  to  come  more  than  ordinarily 
coloured,  technically  foul,  when  composts  were  used,  owing  to 
ignorance,  from  ditches  where  oxide  of  iron  was  deposited,  a 
very  common  occurrence,  especially  in  clayey  soils ;  and,  though 
the  deposit  in  the  ditch  should  be  otherwise  rich,  it  should  never 
be  used  where  light-coloured  flowers  are  wanted  ;  the  effects  pro-* 
duced  from  these  deposits,  however,  would  lead  us  to  infer  that 
oxide  of  iron  will  produce  more  colour  in  flowers  that  are  too 
light.  In  our  experiments  with  lime,  the  trials  were  more  * 
frequent,  and  with  more  decided  effect.  We  have  bad  flowers 
of  Imperatrix  florum,  Bienfaite,  and  other  flowers,  so  full  of 
colour  as  to  be  nearly  selfs,  and  to  which  we  applied  lime  in  the 
soil,  come  much  paler  even  than  their  usual  state  of  colour, 
some  of  them  nearly  white :  this  alteration  did  not  take  place 
till  the  year  after  applying  the  lime ;  thus  showing  that  the  next 
year's  flower  had  been  altered  in  the  vessels  that  were  to  cover 
the  chromule  of  the  next  year,  while  yet  in  embryo  in  the  root. 

The  effects  of  heat  and  cold  on  plants  are  so  minutely  entered 
into  in  the  work  before  us,  the  effects  of  frost  so  minutely  de- 
scribed, both  in  this  section  and  the  one  on  atmospherical 
temperature,  and  so  great  a  range  of  temperatures  from  different 
countries  brought  forward,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  in- 
teresting to  all  concerned  in  the  cultivation  of  plants. 

On  the  next  sections,  of  Moisture  of  the  Soil  and  Watering,  also 
Atmospherical  Moisture  and  Temperature,  the  causes  and  effects 
of  want  of  moisture  in  the  air  of  houses  are  fully  explained,  and 
to  this  and  the  able  article  in  the  Gardener^s  Magazine  for  June, 
by  Mr.  Rogers,  jun.,  little  could  be  added.  In  the  open  air, 
some  situations,  as  the  vicinity  of  woods  and  hills,  by  their 
effects  in  electricity,  are  more  productive  of  rains  than  others ; 
some  kinds  of  stones,  as  trap,  clay  slate,  &c.,  are  more  retentive 
of  moisture  than  quartz,  silex,  and  others ;  and  soils  from  the 
debris  of  these,  as  clayey  from  the  former,  are  more  retentive  of 
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moistiire  than  sandy  soils  from  the  latter ;  manures  and  decompose 
ing  substances  retain  and  give  out  moisture :  but  to  the  capillary 
attraction  of  the  narrow  apertures  of  a  well-pulverised  soil,  as  the 
professor  remarks,  we  should  look  as  the  most  beneficial  source ; 
if  contained  in  greater  quantity,  it  is  prejudicial ;  and  if  the  clayey 
composition  of  the  soil  or  subsoil,  or  the  inequality  of  its  levels, 
presents  an  obstruction  to  the  outlet  of  the  superfluous  water, 
draining  must  be  had  recourse  to.  In  the  work  before  us  the  bad 
effects  of  too  much  water  are  clearly  pointed  out,  and  the  periods 
of  the  growth  when  most  water  is  required  detailed ;  as  also  the 
little  good  to  be  got  by  watering  in  dry  weather,  owing  to  the 
dry  and  heated  state  of  the  atmosphere..  On  this  account,  any 
water  we  give  should  be  given  in  the  evening,  when  the  soil  has 
time  to  imbibe  the  water  in  the  cool  of  the  night;  but,  unless  the 
waterings  are  copious  indeed,  they  are  generally  evaporated  by 
the  ncKt  day's  sun,  and  the  water  diluting  the  soil  into  the  con- 
sistence <)f  soft  puddle  or  paste,  it  is  hardened  by  the  sun  of 
next  day  into  a  crust  or  cake,  the  bad  effects  of  which  have 
before  been  noticed  in  the  section  Bottom  Heat :  by  degrees,  as 
the  operation  is  repeated,  the  crust  gets  thicker,  and  thus  often 
to  small  seedlings  and  other  plants  more  harm  than  good  is  done 
by  watering  without  covering.  To  prevent  these  bad  effects  and 
lessen  the  evaporation,  a  covering  should  be  spread  above 
through  the  day  to  shade  from  the  sun,  and  removed  at  night 
at  the  time  of  watering.  If  the  seedlings  are  in  small  patches,  as 
annual  flowers,  they  should  be  covered  with  an  inverted  flower- 
pot a  little  raised  from  the  ground  to  admit  air,  or  a  piece  of 
bast  mat  or  thin  cloth  is  better,  to  screen  the  heat  and  allow 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  light  to  pass ;  and  they  should  be  ele- 
vated on  sticks  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  freely.  When  the 
seedlings  are  in  beds,  the  surface  should  be  hooped  over,  and 
bast  mats  tied  above  the  bed,  not  reaching  quite  to  the  ground, 
but  so  as  to  screen  the  heat,  allow  a  little  of  the  light  to  pass, 
and  the  air  to  circulate  freely  below ;  the  mats  should  be  re- 
moved, and  the  bed  watered  regularly  every  evening,  so  as  to 
get  the  benefit  of  the  dews  and  night  air,  and  replaced  in  the 
morning  before  the  sun  gets  hot  This  is  troublesome  and  ex- 
pensive, but  when  the  seedlings  are  valuable  will  be  found  to 
repav  both.  In  the  dry  summer  of  1826,  we  preserved  a  bed  of 
seedling  black  spruce  (/^nus  nigra)  by  this  means,  which  got 
no  rain  from  the  time  they  were  sown  till  about  10  or  12 
weeks  afterwards ;  but  by  this  treatment  they  grew  stronger  and 
better  than  usual,  and  their  value  was  many  times  the  amount 
of  the  expense.  When  plants  cannot  be  deferred  planting 
during  the  time  of  a  drought,  if  small,  such  as  vegetables  or 
herbaceous  plants,  a  good  plan  is,  after  watering,  to  invert  a 
flower^pot  over  them ;  the  plants,  however,  generally  suffer  so 
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much,  It  is  better  to  defer  till  rain  comes.  If  the  plants  are 
large,  as  evergreen  shrubs,  &c.,  the  roots  should  be  as  little  ex- 
posed to  the  drought  as  possible,  matted  or  tied  with  moss 
where  necessary,  and  the  moisture  as  much  as  possible  retained 
in  the  ground,  by  performing  the  operation  expeditiously.  As 
soon  as  the  fibres  are  regularly  spread,  and  a  quantity  of  earth 
put  on,  the  ground  should  be  firmly  and  solidly  trodden  with  the 
feet  all  round  the  roots,  and  4he  whole  saturated  completely  all 
round  with  water,  to  the  consistence  of  puddle.  When  this  has 
had  a  little  time  to  subside,  spread  the  little  dry  earth  left  on  the 
surface  above  the  moisture;  this  prevents  evaporation  and 
crusting  of  the  surface,  and,  if  properly  done,  the  plant  will  need 
no  water  for  a  considerable  time.  Shading  will,  in  all  cases  of 
transplanting,  be  found  beneficial.  Where  the  plants  have  been 
long  established,  and  are  beginning  to  sufier  from  droughty 
shading  very  long  is  apt  to  draw  them;  this  may  be  helped  by 
elevating  the  screen  to  give  as  much  air  as  possible,  making  it 
thin  so  as  to  allow  the  passage  of  some  light,  and  giving  as  long 
exposure  as  possible  in  the  night  and  morning.  But  it  will  some- 
times be  found,  in  long-continued  droughts,  that  such  as  beds  of 
ranunculus  coming  into  flower  are  apt  to  be  drawn  weak,  and 
the  flower  fail :  before  they  begin  to  draw  much  we  should 
be  at  the  trouble  of  covering  the  surface  of  the  soil  between  the 
rows  with  green  moss;  we  may  then  expose  to  more  of  the 
sun  with  safety,  and  even  water  more  safely,  though  the  sun 
should  be  up  at  the  time  of  watering;  the  moss  keeps  cool, 
absorbs  the  water  and  gives  it  out  as  required.  When  large 
plants,  some  time  established,  are  beginning  to  fail,  and  require 
to  be  watered,  it  will  be  found  greatly  to  economise  water  and 
have  more  effect,  to  pare  off  the  dry  soil  down  to  near  the  fibres 
of^the  root,  drench  well  with  water  to  saturation,  and  then  cover 
up  with  the  dry  earth ;  one  such  efficient  watering  will  be  as 
good  as  ten  surface  waterings :  if  the  leaves  need  a  little  sprin«> 
kling  of  water,  do  it  in  the  evening,  and  shade,  if  necessary,  from 
the  sun.  The  excellent  rules  given  by  the  professor  in  watering 
house  plants,  to  give  most  water  when  plants  are  commencing 
their  growth,  and  to  discontinue  as  they  ripen,  &c.,  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  As  to  the  quantities  of  water  required  for  in- 
dividual plants,  a  general  rule  will  be  found,  that  the  quantity 
should  be  greatest  according  to  the  size  and  quantity  of  the 
fibres ;  but  to  this  there  are  exceptions :  the  thorn  is  a  plant  with 
but  few  fibres,  and  those  hard  and  wiry ;  but,  in  long-continued 
dry  seasons,  it  always  sets  up  in  the  growth  and  gets  mildewed 
In  the  foliage ;  in  wet  seasons,  unless  when  very  cold,  as  the 
present,  it  will  be  found  to  grow  twice  as  much  as  in  dry  seasons. 
Mildew  is  often  produced  in  frames  by  damp  and  want  of  air, 
and  I  have  often  heard  the  mildew  in  peas  ascribed  to  the  same 
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cause ;  but  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Knight,  quoted  here  by 
Dr.  Lindley,  it  appears  that,  like  as  with  thorns,  the  want  of 
water  is  often  the  principal  cause,  perhaps  by  occasioning  a  stag- 
nation in  growth,  and  thus  furnishing  a  nidus  for  the  seeds  of  the 
fungus.  Some  disapprove  of  manure  to  peas,  but  others  that 
dung  heavily  have  good  crops ;  in  very  wet  cold  seasons,  as  the 
present,  manures  may  retain  too  much  water,  but  generally 
should  be  useful  in  preventing  stagnatiop,  which  seems  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  fungus  settling  on  the  leaves.  I  have  been  often 
puzzled  with  the  appearance  of  mildew  among  seedling  larch.  It 
is  frequently  the  case  where  seedling  larch  are  grown  to  any 
extent^  especially  after  being  grown  some  years  on  the  same  spot, 
though  in  rotation  only,  to  have  the  seedlings  go  off  in  July 
and  August,  in  round  patches  that  increase  in  size,  but  generally 
preserve  the  circular  form  like  the  fairy  rings  of  fungus.  I  have 
heard  this  ascribed  to  improper  manure,  but  have  seen  it  take 
place  with  all  sorts  of  manures.  I  never  could  perceive,  after 
minutely  searching  the  ground,  any  insects  in  quantities  that 
were  likely  to  cause  the  mischief  observed  ;  but  have  found  the 
outside  of  the  circle,  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  covered  with 
a  web  of  minute  hairs  similar  to  the  mildew  in  frames ;  and  as 
the  plants  die  first  at  the  surface  when  the  tops  and  roots  are 
quite  fresh,  I  think  the  mildew  or  fungus  must  be  the  cause  of 
their  death,  but  have  been  puzzled  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
fungus.  It  is  quite  different  from  that  on  the  thorns  and  peas,  and 
similar  to  the  one  in  frames,  which  is  generally  allowed  to  be 
caused  by  damp  and  want  of  air ;  this  cannot  be  the  case  with 
the  seedling  larch,  as  we  have  observed  it  in  airy  places,  and  all 
kinds  of  weather  and  soil :  perhaps  it  is  not  the  same,  though 
similar ;  and  the  seed  of  the  fungus^  deposited  and  accumulated  in 
old  soils,  may  spread  in  rings  as  other  fungus  do,  and  might  b^ 
best  stopped  by  spreading  lime  or  salt,  if  necessary,  round  the 
ring  to  prevent  its  increase.*  The  rules  given  by  the  professor, 
at  the  end  of  the  section  on  Atmospherical  Moisture,  should  be 
carefully  committed  to  memory. 

The  next  subject,  of  Ventilation,  has  been  largely  and  ably 
handled  of  late  in  the  Magazine.  Dr.  Lindley  shows  the  neces- 
sity of  ventilation  to  respiration,  in  carrying  off  noxious  vapours, 
and  producing  dryness  and  cold ;  he  also  quotes  Mr.  Knight  for 
its  necessity  in  giving  motion  to  plants,  and  increasing  the  circu- 

*  We  have  had  a  fiingus  amongst  our  willows  for  some  years,  of  a  bright 
orange  colour,  which  is  a  clear  proof  of  the  belief  that  the  smut  in  wheat 
may  be  got  from  the  soil  as  well  as  the  seed.  The  first  year  of  its  appearance, 
we  observed  it  on  the  leaf  only  ;  now  it  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  mid- 
rib of  the  Ieaf»  and  on  the  stem  ;  and  on  examming  with  the  microscope,  the 
fungus  may  be  traced  a  good  way  below  the  bark,  which  is  heaved  up  from 
the  inside  outwards,  —  a  clear  proof  that  the  fungus  exists  in  the  sap  of  the 
plant,  and  must  have  been  absorbed  by  the  root. 
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}atioh,  and  thus  the  health.  Alpines,  heaths,  and  most  New  Hol- 
land plants  will  not  do  well  without  this  motion  of  the  air.  He 
also  notices  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  house  close  at  the  time 
of  setting  vines;  the  injuries  done  by  too  much  ventilation;  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Knight  on  that  subject;  and  the  success  of  Mr. 
Ward  in  growing  plants  in  confined  glass  cases,  without  any 
ventilation.  None  of  the  plant  cases  in  our  quarter,  nor  any  we 
have  heard  of  about  Edinburgh,  (though  Orchidese,  and  other 
plants  naturally  growing  in  close  confined  places,  will  do  well 
in  them,)  seem  to  warrant  the  opinion,  that  plants  in  general  will 
thrive  as  well  without  any  ventilation  as  with  a  moderate  portion. 
Some  of  our  best  grape-growers  allow  that  a  good  deal  of  air  is 
necessary,  when  the  grapes  begin  to  swell,  to  strengthen  the 
footstalk  and  prevent  shriveling;  others  are  no  doubt  of  opinion 
that  shriveling  proceeds  from  a  failing  of  vigour  at  the  root,  or 
too  much  divesting  of  the  lateral  foliage  above  the  bunches ; 
but  there  may  be  good  reasons  given  for  both  opinions,  and 
perhaps  both  are  causes.  The  bad  efiects  of  air  in  drying  may 
be  greatly  helped  by  the  shallow  zinc  pans  of  Mr.  Rogers,  jun., 
where  hot-water  pipes  are  used  ;  or  by  getting  the  tile  covers  of 
the  flue  cast  with  hollow  panels,  to  hold  water  for  evaporation; 
where  these  are  not  used,  copious  and  frequent  sprinkling  of 
water  should  be  resorted  to.  In  confined  places,  the  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  may  be  supplied  by  the  water,  and  the  carbon  by 
the  decomposing  substances  in  the  soil ;  but  a  renewal  of  the  air 
may  be  needed  for  a  supplv  of  nitrogen ;  and  as  the  rays  of  the 
sun  may  be  separated  into  fight,  heat,  colour,  and  chemical  rays, 
as  all  these,  and  the  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere,  may 
be  afiected  in  ways  we  cannot  yet  account  for,  by  screens  inter- 
posed, and  may  afiect  vegetation  and  maturation  more  than  we 
are  yet  aware  of,  we  should  be  cautious  in  giving  or  withholding 
air,  and  guard  ourselves  well  by  experience*  Light  is  generally 
believed  to  be  the  most  necessary,  in  maturation  of  tne  fruit; 
and  the  most  transparent  screens,  and  best  reflecting  walls,  as' 
white  or  polished  surfaces,  should  be  used  for  this  purpose,  till 
farther  experience  may  lead  us  to  modify  our  opinions.  Should 
electricity  be  found  beneficial,  glass  and  wood  will  be  bad  mate- 
rials, being  bad  conductors ;  metal  and  oiled  paper  or  talc  might 
be  better. 

On  the  next  sections,  of  the  Germination  and  Matur- 
ation of  Seeds,  Dr.  Lindley  quotes  Berzelius  as  to  the  pro- 
portions of  carbon  in  gum  and  starch ;  and  makes  the  gum 
to  have  the  larger  proportion  of  carbon  and  the  less  of 
water.  M.  Schultze,  in  the  Prize  Essay  given  in  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  on  the  circulation  of  the  latex,  or  blood  of 
the  plant,  considers  gum  as  the  first  result  of  the  fixation  of 
carbon  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen ;  and  that  sugar,  starch,  and 
fibrine  are  farther  degrees  of  fixation,  containing  more  carbon. 
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The  author  of  the  treatise  Botany  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knono* 
ledge^  and  Mr.  Ellis  in  his  Enquiries  into  Vegetable  Physiology^ 
seem  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  When  we  examine  seeds  in  their 
newly  formed  state,  as  oats  and  wheat  in  the  ear,  we  find  the 
matter  beginning  to  be  deposited  as  the  future  food  of  the  em- 
bryo of  a  milky  mucilaginous  consistency  called  gum ;  as  it  con- 
tinues to  ripen,  more  carbon  is  deposited,  the  food  gets  more 
solid,  and  ultimately  assumes  the  condition  of  flour  or  starch ; 
which,  if  the  weather  has  been  sunny,  gets  nearly  as  hard  as 
wood.  This  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature  for  the  preservation 
of  the  seed  :  in  its  recent  or  mucilaginous  state,  much  less  heat 
and  mobture  would  decompose  it,  and  these  unripe  seeds  would 
not  keep  well ;  but  before  the  young  embryo  can  receive  nourish- 
ment in  the  spring,  from  the  rood  deposited  for  that  purpose,  it 
must  be  again  decomposed  and  made  soluble.  We  thus  see 
well-ripened  seeds,  which  have  their  food  highly  fixed,  by 
the  deposition  of  carbon,  into  the  form  of  starch  or  flour,  are  so 
much  more  easily  preserved ;  and  bow  unripe  seeds,  provided 
only,  as  Dr.  Lindley  says,  their  embryo  be  perfected,  will  germi- 
nate more  quickly  than  ripe  seeds ;  the  starch  of  the  ripe  seed 
must  be  again  reduced  to  mucilage,  before  it  can  become  soluble 
food.  M.  Raspail,  in  examining  the  starch  of  plants,  found  the 
ultimate  particles  to  consist  of  a  substance  similar  to  gum  or 
sugar,  but  polarising  light  to  the  right,  whereas  the  other  did  it 
to  the  left;  and  he  therefore  called  it  dextrine:  this  dextrine  is 
soluble  in  water,  but  each  of  the  particles  he  found  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  a  bard  shell  or  skin  which  is  very  insoluble,  and 
requires  a  high  heat  to  burst  it,  Mr.  Ellis  says  160^  to  180^ ; 
the  author  of  Botany  {Library  of  Usefiil  Knaadedge)  says  nearly 
a  boiling  heat;  and  that,  to  produce  the  heat  necessary,  we 
must,  after  all  other  sources,  add  the  vital  heat,  when  the  embryo 
is  stimulated  into  life*  M.  DeCandolIe  suggests  that  tannin  and 
alkaline  matters  may  help  to  rupture  the  shell  of  the  starch.  Mr. 
<]!harles  Maltuen  found  that  seeds  in  germinating  threw  off  acids, 
and  retained  alkalies  ;  and  that  they  germinated  at  the  negative, 
or  alkaline,  pole  of  the  battery  much  sooner  than  at  tiie  positive, 
or  acid,  pole ;  and  afterwards,  by  enclosing  seeds  in  glass  phials 
filled  with  solutions  of  different  kinds  of  acids  and  alkalies,  he 
found  that  the  seeds  germinated  in  the  alkalies  in  a  third  part  of 
the  time  that  they  did  in  the  acids.  M.  Payen  (Journal  de  Ckimie 
Medicate,  Avril,  1834)  tried  seeds  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats» 
and  maize,  in  water,  and  in  water  mixed  with  different  proportions 
of  soda,  lime,  and  tannin ;  and  he  found,  from  experiment,  that 
the  seed  in  growing  gave  off*  acids ;  that  those  in  the  alkaline 
mixtures  grew  quickest ;  and,  as  the  acid  given  off  increased,  the 
seeds  in  the  alkaline  mixtures  grew  still  more  perceptibly  quicker; 
and,  when  the  alkali  neutralised  by  the  acid  given  off  was  replaced^ 
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it  still  further  increased  the  growth ;  also  that  in  tannin  they  would 
not  grow  at  all.  Mr.  R.  Hunt  (quoted  from  the  Philosophical 
Magazine^  in  the  Gardener^s  Magazine  for  June)  exposed  cress 
seeds  to  blue,  green,  red,  and  yellow  rays  of  light ;  the  'red  and 
yellow  rays,  which  are  the  colours  said  to  be  produced  by  bodies 
abounding  in  acids,  destroyed  the  seeds  altogether ;  while  in  the 
blue  and  green  rays,  in  which  alkalies  are  allowed  to  predominate^ 
the  seeds  grew  well,  and  best  in  the  blue.  All  these  experiments 
seem  to  point  to  alkalies  as  beneficial  in  germination.  Oxygen 
is  necessary  to  reduce  the  starch,  by  extracting  its  carbon  in  the 
form  of  carbonic  acid.  Dr.  Lindley  seems  to  think  this  oxygen 
is  principally  obtained  from  the  decomposition  of  the  water.  Mr* 
Ellis,  and  the  author  of  Botany  (Library  of  Usefid  Knowledge)^ 
seem  to  think  it  is  principally  derived  from  the  air,  perhaps  it 
may  be  derived  from  both  sources ;  the  oxygen  of  the  air  being 
only  mechanically,  not  chemically,  combined  with  the  nitrogen, 
should  be  easily  separated.  That  air  is  necessary  in  germination 
seems  corroborated  by  the  fact,  that  seeds  will  preserve  for  an 
almost  indefinite  period  of  time,  if  buried  deep  in  the  earth,  be- 
yond the  action  of  the  air,  though  subject  to  moisture  and  heat ; 
like  toads  enclosed  in  stone,  if  the  seclusion  be  complete,  the  seed 
may  live  for  centuries.  Light  is  prejudicial  to  germination,  as  it 
causes  the  emission  of  oxygen,  and  helps  to  keep  the  carbon  fixed ; 
and  starch,  having  more  carbon  than  mucilage,  must  part  with  it 
before  the  food  becomes  soluble.  The  great  endeavour,  in  the 
germination  of  seeds,  should  be  to  get  as  much  of  the  food  as 
possible  made  soluble ;  the  strength  of  the  growth  of  the  younff 
plant  depends  upon  the  quantity  made  available  by  solution,  and 
not  on  the  absolute  quantity  present.  In  seeds  containing  a  great 
quantity  of  highly  concentrated  food,  germination  proceeds  very 
slowly.  We  have  had  seeds  of  Gleditschia  triacanthos  to  lie  in 
the  ground  for  years  before  germinating;  and  these  and  other 
acacias  are  said  by  Cobbett  and  others  to  be  the  better  of  being 
exposed  to  the  steam  of  boiling  water  for  some  time,  to  help  in' 
the  solution- of  their  food;  but  this  should  be  done  with  caution. 
Onions,  spinage,  and  some  other  seeds,  may  be  made  to  sprout 
their  radicle  in  the  course  of  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  if  ex- 
posed to  the  steam  of  boiling  water,  but  this  over-excitement 
weakens  them,  and  is  not  beneficial,  unless  to  test  the  quality  of 
a  sample.  The  moist  heat  of  a  dung  hot-bed  is  safest,  and  few 
seeds  will  be  found  to  resist  this,  if  sound  and  fresh,  and  come 
to  their  ordinary  time  of  springing,  which  differs  much  in  seeds, 
and  for  which  there  is  no  general  rule.  Dry  farinaceous  berries, 
with  hard  stony  kernels,  lie  longest,  as  the  holly,  which  will 
sometimes  lie  three  or  four  years  in  the  ground,  and  thorns  two 
or  three  years ;  the  cherry,  which  has  a  hard  kernel  and  pulpy 
fruit,  comes  generally  the  next  or  first  year,  if  sown  in  autumn ; 
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so  do  laurels,  ^^rbutus,  mountain  ash,  &c.  Seeds  with  shells  ge^ 
nerally  spring  the  first  year,  if  under  favourable  circumstances, 
but  somci  as  hazel  nuts,  &&,  will  lie  over,  if  the  spring  is  dry, 
to  next  year.  Naked  seeds  generally  come  the  first  year;  some, 
as  ash,  tulip  tree,  &c.,  lie  two  years ;  elms,  and  a  great  many 
flower  seeds,  grow  best  when  sown  the  year  they  ripen,  as  they 
come  off  the  plant.  The  period  of  germinating  in  all  seeds  may, 
however,  be  hastened  by  collecting  the  seeds  before  they  are 
fiilly  ripe,  and  all  their  carbon  deposited,  and  sowing  immediately 
to  prevent  their  drying ;  also  by  laying  the  berries,  &c.,  in  heaps,  to 
facilitate  the  decomposition  of  their  pulp ;  and  the  heat,  which  is 
extricated  in  this  process,  helps  to  render  the  food  soluble. 
Thorns  will  come  the  first  year,  and  hollies  the  second,  if  care- 
fully kept  in  this  way :  but  they  must  be  watched  ;  laid  in  thick 
heaps;  kept  in  a  cellar  from  air,  and  weather,  and  light;  and 
turned  frequently,  to  prevent  their  spoiling  from  too  much  heat. 
It  is  necessary  that  seeds  be  covered  in  :the  earth  to  exclude 
light,  and  to  secure  moisture  and  heat ;  but  the  degree  of  co- 
vering should  vary  with  the  strength  of  the  seed.  In  seeds  that 
push  strongly,  the  exclusion  of  light,  and  the  securing  of  mois- 
ture and  heat,  are  best  effected  by  a  pretty  deep  covering,  which 
also  strengthens  the  roots ;  if  too  deep,  however,  the  stem  gets 
etiolated  and  weak  before  coming  through.  As  before  said  (in 
the  section  Bottom  Heat),  if  the  soil  is  well  broken  into  small 
particles  in  dry  weather,  the  heat  and  moisture  are  retained 
better  and  the  light  more  perfectly  excluded ;  for  large  seeds, 
however,  it  should  not  be  raked  so  very  fine  on  the  surface,  as  it 
is  more  apt  to  skin  over  with  wetness,  and  exclude  heat.  The 
depth  of  covering  should  be  varied  with  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
whether  adhesive  and  damp  or  loose  and  dry;  also  the  ex- 
pectation we  may  form  of  wet  or  dry  weather,  from  the  nature 
of  the  climate,  period  of  the  year,  and  state  of  the  weather.  From 
one  eighth  of  an  inch  to  2  in.  should  be  sufficient  for  most  seeds ; 
though  some,  as  the  birch,  &c.,  are  so  weak  as  hardly  to  stand 
any  covering;  and  others,  as  the  walnut,  &c.,  in  some  soils  may 
be  the  better  of  more  than  2  in.  Small  weak  seeds  are  difficult 
to  manage ;  birch  and  some  others  can  hardly  be  covered  too 
lightly,  ircovered  at  all ;  and  the  more  dry  powdery  dust  in  the 
cover,  the  less  will  be  required :  they  cannot  rise  through  a  deep 
cover,  and  they  must  have  all  the  requisites  of  heat,  moisture, 
air,  and  exclusion  from  light,  if  possible,  in  a  superior  degree.  If 
the  ground  is  lefl;  rough  or  skinned  on  the  surface  by  being 
done  in  wet  weather,  this  object  is  completely  defeated:  the 
ground  should  be  worked  in  dry  weather,  broken  very  small  with 
the  spade,  and  raked  with  a  succession  of  smaller  rakes,  well 
twisted  through  the  soil  till  the  surface  would  pass  through  a 
plasterer's  narrow  sieve.    As  noticed  before  (see  Bottom  Heat), 
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these  operations  are  greatly  promoted  by  having  the  soil  dug 
rough  in  frosty  weather  in  February ;  and  the  rotten  manure, 
spread  on  the  surface,  is  of  more  benefit  to  the  seedlings  by  being 
nearer  the  roots,  as  this  rough  dug  ground  requires  only  to  be 
pointed  shallow  with  the  spade,  and  does  not  require  digging.    If 
the  ground  is  thus  worked  in  dry  weather,  and  the  weather 
keeps  dry  a  day  or   two  afterwards,  the  small  particles   get 
thoroughly  dried,  and,  unless  the  rains  are  more  heavy  and  long 
continued  than  usual,  the  soil  will  keep  open  for  the  most  of  the 
season,  heat  and  moisture  will  be  retained,  and  the  air  will 
penetrate  freely ;  and  the  difference  between  this  and  ground  left 
coarse  or  worked  wet  will  be  so  great,  that  by  thrusting  the 
fingers  into  the  former  in  a  tolerably  warm  day  it  will  feel  like  a 
hot-bed,  while  the  other  is  cold ;  the  small  particles  have  nar- 
rower  apertures,  and   consequently  retain   more   moisture  by 
capillary  attraction,  light  is  better  excluded  and  air  admitted  to 
give  off  its  oxygen  and  supply  nitrogen ;  and  for  seeds  difficult  to 
germinate  and  keep  growing,  the  chances  of  their  doing  well 
are  thus  manifold  increased.     If  the  weather  is  at  all  favourable 
after  this  (gentle  showers  and  warm  weather  are  the  great  re- 
quisites), and  if  this  state  of  weather  succeeds  to  the  above 
operation,  a  crop  will  seldom  fail  if  the  seed  is  good.     To  en- 
deavour to  insure  heat,  very  small  seeds  should  not  be  sown  till 
the  spring  is  so  far  advanced  that  warm  weather  may  be  ex- 
pected ;  and  if  the  weather  gets  very  dry,  and  the  seeds  are 
valuable,  they  should  be  shaded  through  the  day,  and  watered 
in  the  evening,  as  advised  in  the  section  Watering.     It  is  not 
every  soil  that  will  suit  these  operations :  for  very  small  seeds, 
the  very  lightest  quality  of  soil  should  be  chosen,  and  even  the 
best  of  soils  should  be  dug  up,  and  left  as  rough  as  possible,  in 
dry  frosty  weather  in  February,  in  order  that  the  expansion  of 
the  water  by  freezing  may  break  up  its  texture,  and  make  it 
easier  afterwards  to  separate  the  soil  into  small  particles.     For 
onion  and  other  larger  seeds  of  the  small  kinds  which  push 
more  strongly,  the  bed  will  do,  though  a  little  rougher ;  it  is  not 
so  apt  to  skin,  and   the   seeds  will  come   through  a  deeper 
covering;  but  the  ground  should  in  all  cases,  if  possible,  be 
worked  dry,  and  the  spadeful  well  broken  to  the  bottom  of  the 
spading :  a  great  many  more  small  apertures  are  thus  made,  and 
the  advantage  to  the  growth  of  plants  in  soils  thus  kept  open, 
above  those  sodden  and  soured  by   wet,   will  be   found  very 
great*    In  a  well-prepared  bed,  for  small  seeds,  half  the  quantity 
of  seeds  will  suffice,  as  will  be  obvious  to  any  who  have  had  the 
experience  of  having  one  end  of  the  beds  of  a  more  stiff  sodden 
texture ;   though   three  times  the  quantity  of  seed  should  be 
thrown  on  this,  the  crop  will  not  be  so  good.    A  fresh  newly 
worked  surface  is  indispensable  for  s^eds ;  as  before  observed  (on 
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the  section  Bottom  Heat),  the  surface,  so  much  pulverised,  has  a 
tendency,  by  the  rains  and  action  of  the  weatlier,  to  get  closed 
again ;  and  the  seeds  do  not  rise  so  freely  as  when  the  soil  is 
open.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  I  have  frequently  seen,  in 
beds  of  seedling  trees  that  had  failed  and  stood  for  two  or  three 
months,  if  the  i^urface  merely  were  raked  when  new  seeds  were 
sown,  the  plants  came  up  quite  yellow  and  sickly  in  the  coty- 
ledonsy  and  there  was  a  necessity  to  point  it  up  again  with  the 
spade,  and  bring  up  a  fresh  surface,  before  we  could  secure  a 
healthy  braird.  From  the  same  cause,  when  seeds  lie  long  in  the 
ground  before  germinating,  they  often  come  weakly ;  and,  to  ob- 
viate this,  the  best  method  is  to  bring  the  seeds  as  nearly  to 
sprouting  as  possible  before  sowing,  when  they  come  through 
Ty  and  strong.  Many  small  seeds,  which  will  not  bear  deep 
covering,  and  for  which  we  cannot  always  get  a  sufficiently  long 
period  of  cloudy  weather,  are  also  with  more  certainty  managed 
in  this  way,  by  bringing  them  nearly  to  germination  before 
sowing.  For  this  purpose,  they  are  generally  spread  on  a  damp 
floor  in  a  dark  corner,  1  or  2  feet  thick,  if  in  quantities,  or  on 
separate  floors  or  saucers  if  the  quantities  are  small,  and 
thoroughly  wetted  all  over  from  the  rose  of  a  watering  pan ; 
the  seed  repeatedly  turned  with  a  rake,  or  the  hands  if  necessary, 
till  all  the  seeds  are  damped,  and  then  led  for  a  few  days,  when 
it  should  be  again  turned  to  prevent  moulding  and  decomposing, 
and,  if  getting  dry,  damped  again ;  and  this  should  be  continued 
every  three  or  four  days  till  the  time  of  sowing.  The  seeds  are 
thus  kept  regularly  damp,  and  excluded  from  light,  from  which 
they  should  be  covered  if  the  place  is  not  dark ;  and,  as  the 
farina  of  the  seeds  begins  to  decompose,  oxygen  is  extracted, 
and  the  heat  given  off  is  thus  collected  in  the  heap.  For  all  weak^ 
dry,  farinaceous  seeds  that  take  a  long  time  in  vegetating,  as 
birch,  alder,  larch,  spruce,  carrot,  &c.,  this  method  is  very  biBne- 
ficial;  for  pines,  turnips,  and  other  oily  seeds,  that  do  not  re- 
quire so  much  water  to  germinate  them,  it  is  not  so  necessary, 
and  there  is  more  danger  of  their  spoiling  from  want  of  attention 
in  turning.  A  little  quicklime  in  the  state  of  powder,  mixed  among 
the  seeds  when  damping,  is  very  beneficial  in  promoting  germina- 
tion ;  it  furnishes  an  alkaline  substance  which  we  have  seen  is  be-* 
neficial ;  it  has  also  a  great  affinity  for  carbon,  from  having  parted 
with  its  carbonic  acid  in  the  act  of  burnings  and  carbon  must  be 
taken  from  the  food  to  render  it  soluble;  oxygen  is  also  ex- 
tracted from  the  air  or  water  to  form  the  carbon  into  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  extrication  of  oxygen  produces  heat.  We  had  an 
opportunity  of  testing  its  good  effects  some  years  ago  (as  nar- 
rated before  in  the  Gardenet^s  Magazine)^  on  some  old  spruce 
fir  seed  which  had  been  three  years  out  of  the  cones.  The  year 
before,  when  two  years  out  of  the  cone,  the  seed,  when  damped 
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fn  the  way  before  narrated^  did  not  swell  as  new  seed  does,  and 
had  a  mouldy  smell ;  when  sown,  it  came  up  thin  and  weakly ; 
the  cotyledons,  yellow  and  sickly,  could  not  free  the  soil,  and  the 
greater  part  died  ;  but  in  the  third  year,  on  the  lime  in  the  state 
of  powder  being  dusted  all  over  the  seeds  at  the  time  of  damping, 
and  left  for  a  few  days,  the  efiect  was  soon  visible,  in  the  seed 
beginning  to  swell  round  and  plump,  and  having  the  sweet 
sugary  smell  of  fresh  seed  when  it  is  germinating :  this  continued 
for  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  at  which  time  it  was  sown,  and  soon 
started  through  the  ground,  with  its  cotyledons  upright,  of  a 
healthy  green  colour,  and  as  strong  as  the  first  year's  seed.  I 
have  u'equently  applied  it  since  to  other  seeds  with-  good  effect ; 
and  any  person  who  will  try  it  on  seeds  of  the  farinaceous  de- 
scription we  have  mentioned,  will  find  them  to  vegetate  more 
quickly  and  strongly  than  those  sowir  in  the  usual  way ;  but  I 
have  had  no  seeds  to  operate  upon,  from  which  such  decided 
effects  could  be  expected.  Every  nurseryman  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  sowing  spruce  seedlings  knows  that  spruce  seed  will 
not  keep  three  years  out  of  the  cone  and  grow  well.  The  ex- 
posure to  the  air  has  a  powerful  effect  in  injuring  seeds.  A  little 
onion  seed,  left  in  a  drawer  and  thinly  spread,  will  not  grow  next 
season,  while  the  same  seed  kept  in  quantities,  and  tied  up  in 
double  bags,  will  grow  well :  we  have  seen  a  few  pounds,  tied  up 
in  paper  and  laid  separate,  lose  as  much  as  l|oz.  per  pound 
in  a  month's  time.  Carrot  seed  loses  a  good  deal  also;  peas 
well  ripened  not  so  much.  The  above  spruce  fir  seed  had  all 
the  advantage  of  being  enclosed  in  bags  from  the  first,  but  this 
exclusion  is  only  partial,  not  complete,  and  the  second  year  its 
food  had  been  very  much  dried  up  and  deteriorated ;  the  third 
year  it  was  still  worse,  and  had  the  bad  effects  continued  so 
long,  that  the  vitality  of  the  embryo  had  been  encroached  upon, 
no  chemical  application  could  have  been  effectual.  It  is  only 
with  seeds  in  a  condition  similar  to  the  above  spruce  fir  seed, 
that  we  can  hope  for  decisive  effect,  to  badly  ripened  seeds  lime 
could  be  of  no  use ;  and  when  the  embryo  has  lost  its  vitality, 
though  it  may  assist  in  decomposing  the  food,  it  cannot  revive ; 
but,  as  I  said  before,  if  carefully  done,  it  will  be  found  beneficial 
to  all  seeds,  in  causing  the  more  perfect  decomposition  of  their 
food,  and  making  them  shoot  into  growth  more  strongly:  it 
should  be  carefully  observed  to  keep  the  seeds  always  damp  ;  if 
allowed  to  get  long  dry,  the  caustic  effects  of  the  lime  will  be 
hurtful.  I  have  frequently  tried  the  oxalic  acid,  recommended 
by  M.  Otto,  without  producing  any  perceptible  effect,  but  neg- 
lected to  do  so  with  the  spruce  seed  alluded  to.  I  am  of 
opinion,  however,  as  stated  in  the  article  Botany  [Libraiy  of 
Useful  Knowledge)^  that  the  air  and  water  should  be  capable  of 

producing  all  the  oxygen  wanted.   For  seeds  raised  in  hot-beds^ 
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the  same  rules  should  be  observed.  The  compost  used  should 
be  dry,  and  broken  small  with  the  spade.  For  large  seeds,  the 
surface  may  be  left  more  rough,  to  keep  it  open ;  for  small  seeds, 
it  should  be  sifted  very  fine  for  the  surface ;  and  the  smallest 
seeds,  as  rhododendrons,  should  have  hardly  any  covering  at  alL 
The  glass  should  be  covered  with  a  mat,  to  screen  the  light 
when  the  sun  is  strong,  as  it  tends  to  stop  germination  by 
keeping  the  carbon  fixed,  evaporates  the  moisture,  and  skins  the 
H»ttrfiice  of  the  soil ;  but,  as  mats  prevent  the  heat  from  entering, 
which  is  much  wanted,  they  should  be  thrown  off  whenever  the 
weather  is  dull  and  cloudy,  and  should  be  taken  off  soon  in 
the  evening,  and  delayed  putting  on  as  long  as  possible  in  the 
morning.  A  better  screen  for  the  light  would  be  strong  paper 
oiled :  this  substance  excludes  and  refracts  the  rays  of  light  more 
than  glass ;  and,  as  the  refraction  of  the  rays  by  our  atmosphere 
is  the  cause  of  heat,  it  will  be  found,  that  in  frames  covered  with 
oil-paper,  the  heat  is  much  greater  than  in  those  covered  with 
glass;  and,  if  made  su£Bciently  strong  to  keep  out  rain  and 
wind  and  wear  well,  a  frame  with  the  sashes  constructed  of  oil- 
paper in  place  of  glass  would  be  the  best  for  germinating  seeds, 
though,  from  the  want  of  light  afterwards,  and  from  that  light 
being  of  a  rather  too  yellow  colour,  they  would  not  grow  so  well 
if  continued  under  it.  Covering  the  pots  with  saucers  and  pieces 
of  glass  increases  the  heat  by  confining  the  air,  and  retains  the 
moisture  by  preventing  evaporation ;  a  cover  of  oil-paper  would 
be  better  than  either  of  these,  and  there  would  be  less  need  for 
shading  if  all  the  pots  had  these  covers,  and  the  heat  would 
thus  be  gready  increased ;  the  covers  must  be  taken  off  as  soon 
as  the  young  plant  appears,  or  rather  just  before  it  appears,  or 
it  will  come  etiolated  and  weak  from  too  much  stimulus.  The 
quantity  of  water  given  to  seeds  must  be  regulated  by  the  nature 
of  the  seeds.  Oily  seeds,  as  the  genus  Pinus,  &c.,  require  least 
water,  and  are  the  most  easily  hurt  by  excess;  resinous  and 
waxy  seeds,  as  the  genera  Picea,  Magnolm,  &c.,  do  not  require 
much ;  farinaceous  seeds,  as  the  genera  ^^bies,  Ziarix,  Acacia, 
&c.,  require  most.  Much  depends  on  the  heat  of  the  bed,  the 
shading,  the  open  or  close  texture  of  the  compost,  the  drainage 
of  the  pots,  and  the  nature  of  the  pots  themselves.  Hard  vitrified 
pots  are  not  at  all  suitable  for  tender  seeds.  The  surface  should 
be  allowed  to  dry  now  and  then  to  prevent  skinning.  When  the 
heat  of  the  bed  is  such  as  to  require  a  good  deal  of  water  there 
is  more  chance  of  success,  by  the  stimulus  given  to  vitality,  and 
the  expansion  and  decomposition  of  the  water. 

In  the  sections  Seed-saving  and  Packing  of  Seeds,  there  is 
much  concerning  the  sterility,  fertility,  and  parentage  of  seeds 
that  should  be  carefully  studied.  Moisture  is  there  said  to  be 
prejudicial  at  the  time  the  plant  is  in  flower ;  heavy  rains  wash  off 
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the  pollen^  and  the  particles  of  farina  will  not  divide  so  freely, 
nor  will  they  will  biirst  so  readily  on  the  top  of  the  stigma,  in 
cold  wet  weather.  Most  practical  gardeners,  however,  are  of 
opinion,  that  fruit  sets  best  in  a  moist  heat :  perhaps  the  moist 
heat  is  favourable  to  the  developement  of  the  glutinous  secretion 
on  the  top  of  the  stigma.  In  preserving  seeds,  keeping  them 
cool  and  dry  is  certainly  the  principal  means  to  be  used; 
exposure  to  either  heat  or  moisture  in  excess  must  injure.  The 
great  danger  to  seeds  crossing  the  equator  is  heat ;  and  as  sub- 
stances that  are  slow  in  absorbing  heat  are  equally  slow  in 
radiating,  and  consequently  retain  heat,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
get  a  proper  medium  to  exclude  this  danger.  Charcoal  has 
been  used,  some  say,  because  it  is  a  bad  conductor.  Professor 
Thomson  says,  charcoal  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  at  a  low 
heat,  is  a  good  conductor ;  and  only  when  prepared  at  a  red 
heat,  a  bad  conductor :  the  charcoal  may,  however,  help  to  dry 
up  the  moisture.  Grey  paper  packets,  and  coarse  canvass  bags 
with  free  ventilation,  and  the  seeds  dry,  as  observed  by  the 
professor,  form  perhaps  the  best  way  of  packing  in  seeds  cross- 
ing the  equator.  Berries  are  best  packed  among  very  dry  sand, 
to  dry  up  the  moisture  as  the  pulp  decays.  Where  excess  of 
heat  and  moisture  can  be  guarded  against,  exclusion  from  air  is 
the  greatest  requisite  :  it  is  difficult  to  exclude  it  perfectly,  but  our 
experience  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  more  this  is  done,  as 
when  kept  in  heaps,  and  enclosed  in  thick  and  double  bags,  the 
better  does  the  seed  preserve  its  vitality.  We  have  before  taken 
notice  of  the  great  loss  of  weight  sometimes  occurring  in  onion 
and  other  waxy  seeds :  in  clover  seeds,  the  colour  is  the  practical 
test  of  its  quality ;  and  in  seeds  of  these  kinds  preserved  from 
air  as  much  as  possible,  the  clover  has  a  better  colour,  the 
onions,  &c.,  are  heavier,  and  grow  better.  When  excluded 
completely  from  air,  by  being  very  deeply  buried,  seeds  will  live 
for  indefinite  periods ;  as  has  been  frequently  experienced  from 
the  plants  springing  out  of  earth  dug  from  deep  mines.  Some 
oily  seeds,  as  turnip,  &c*,  keep  long.  The  Scotch  fir,  an  oily 
seed,  will  keep  longer  than  spruce  or  larch,  farinaceous  seeds. 
The  cofiee,  a  farinaceous  seed,  loses  its  vitality  very  soon.  The 
lint  seed,  again,  an  oily  seed,  will  not  keep  so  long  as  some 
farinaceous  seeds.  The  oak  has  a  hard  shell,  and  rarinaceous 
cotyledons,  and  yet  will  not  keep  so  long  as  some  seeds  that  are 
much  softer.  Oily  seeds  are  most  easily  hurt  by  excess  of 
moisture,  and  farinaceous  seeds  by  heat ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
give  a  general  rule :  the  vital  principle  is  most  likely  strongest 
in  those  that  keep  longest.  On  the  maturation  of  the  fruit,  the 
remarks  on  the  size  of  the  fruit  being  at  the  expense  of  the  seed 

and   high   cultivation,  consequently  against  the  vigour  of  the 
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progeny,  and  the  other  subjects  noticed  in  these  sections,  are  full 
of  information. 

In  the  section  Growth  by  the  Root,  some  have  contended 
that  the  young  spongioles  of  the  root  were  incapable  of  con- 
ducting sap,  and  that  it  was  only  after  their  organisation  was 
completed  that  they  were  of  any  use ;  but  the  plain  doctrine  laid 
down  by  the  professor,  that  the  young  spongioles,  so  soon  as 
formed,  commence  their  functions,  tallies  best  with  experience. 
The  fact  noticed,  that  the  young  spongioles  are  found  to  be  rich 
in  nitrogen,  shows  the  benefit  of  keeping  the  soil  open  to  admit 
air  freely,  the  great  source  of  nitrogen.  The  young  spongioles 
of  the  root  being  the  great  source  of  nourishment  to  plants, 
every  means  should  be  used  to  increase  them.  In  soil  made  fi*ee 
by  manure,  the  interstices  left  encourage  the  fibres  to  run  among 
the  soft  mamire;  and  turf  in  the  act  of  decomposing  is  still 
better.  The  old  thatch  and  turf  from  a  house  cause  plants  to 
root  and  grow  luxuriantly ;  but  the  greatest  promoter  of  roots  is 
well-rotted  leaf  mould :  if  a  handful  is  put  round  the  roots  of  a 
pot  plant,  that  is  wished  to  be  encouraged  to  root,  it  soon 
becomes  liice  a  wig.  On  the  excrement  by  the  roots,  I  formerly 
sent  you  a  paper  on  a  substance  apparently  excreted  by  the 
roots  of  spruce  and  Scotch  fir.  It  sometimes,  as  I  noticed  there, 
appears  to  run  in  threads  like  a  fungus.  There  is  no  notice  of 
any  fungus  on  the  roots  of  any  of  these  trees  in  the  Encyclopedia 
of  Plants.  There  is  one  noticed  as  occurring  on  the  roots  of 
oaks,  and  a  white  substance,  something  partly  resembling  these 
in  its  appearance,  is  sometimes  found  on  the  oak ;  but  it  only 
occurs  on  some  plants,  not  all,  and  in  small  quantities ;  whereas, 
in  the  spruce  and  Scotch  fir,  it  is  on  every  plant,  even  on  the 
very  youngest  seedlings  when  newly  sprung,  clinging  to  the 
minute  spongioles,  having  every  appearance  of  having  issued 
from  the  pores  of  the  skin  :  perhaps  there  may  be  both  an 
excrement,  and  a  parasitical  fungus  growing  on  the  excrement 
On  the  propagation  by  the  root,  noticed  in  the  same  section, 
those  roots  which  abound  in  milky  juices,  as  the  genera  iZhiis, 
£uph6rb/a,  Nutt^lh'a,  Papaver,  Sec,  will  produce  buds  most 
readily ;  the  harder,  drier  roots,  as  Cydonia,  roses,  plums,  &c., 
with  more  difficulty;  while  small  hard  wiry  roots  cannot  be 
made  to  do  so  at  alL  In  general,  it  will  be  found  that  plants 
which  are  most  difficult  to  propagate  by  layers  and  cuttings 
propagate  best  in  this  way.  The  rest  of  this  section,  and  that 
on  growth  by  the  stem,  is  very  interesting,  plain,  and  easy  to 
be  understood.  The  reader  is  not  confused  with  a  detail  of 
beaded  and  spiral  vessels,  tracheae,  &c. :  the  plain  doctrine  of 
the  woody,  fibrous,  or  perpendicular  tissue,  and  the  spongy, 
cellular,  or  horizontal  tissue,  with  the  pressure  of  the  latter 
into  medullary  rays,  thus  opening  a  communication  through 
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the  whole  system,  may  be  easily  comprehended  by  any,  A  slice 
of  any  soft  wood,  as  ash,  will  show  the  medullary  rays ;  and  a 
young  transparent  branch  of  a  soft  herbaceous  plant,  as  the 
dahlia,  or  a  young  seedling  pine,  will  show  the  fibres  to  follow 
from  the  cotyledons  and  leaves  in  an  undeviating  manner. 
Whether  every  leaf  sends  down  its  fibres  as  far  as  the  root 
would  be  difficult  to  trace,  as  they  generally  penetrate  under 
those  below  them ;  but  that  roots  proceed  from  fibres  is  easily 
seen  on  examining  the  cuttings  of  dahlias,  of  sorts  which  are 
difficult  to  root.  Before  the  roots  issue,  the  white  ends  of  the 
fibres  will  appear,  as  if  ready  to  protrude,  and  only  retarded  by 
the  too  thick  skin  or  epidermis,  or  the  want  of  an  accumulation 
of  nourishing  cellular  matter  at  the  bottom ;  the  cutting  having 
been  too  old,  or  too  much  hardened  when  taken  o£^  either  from 
its  age,  or  the  nature  of  the  sort  inclining  more  early  to  harden 
the  epidermis.  The  theory  of  Dr.  Darwin,  however,  of  the 
fibres  forming  roots,  was  too  far  carried,  when  it  was  asserted 
the  graft  would  change  the  nature  of  the  stock,  which  practice 
points  out  as  incorrect*  The  shoot  from  the  stock  of  the  grafted 
plant  is  always  the  same  as  the  stock,  unless  by  accident ;  and 
the  stock  does  not  swell  as  the  root  does.  The  experiment 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Niven  is  uncommon.  It  may  be  possible  that 
a  tree  might  live,  for  a  time,  with  its  bark  and  alburnum,  to  a 
consideraole  depth,  taken  o£P  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
stem  all  round,  as  said ;  but  that  it  would  continue  to  live,  and 
be  healthy,  is  hardly  credible.  It  is  the  common  practice  in 
America  to  kill  trees  in  this  way,  by  what  they  call  girdling,  to 
save  the  trouble  of  felling. 

The  section  on  the  Action  of  Leaves  is  highly  interesting  and 
instructive :  their  nature  and  uses  are  clearly  and  forcibly  illus- 
trated. The  recovering  of  weak  plants,  and  plants  infested  with 
red  spider,  is  greatly  facilitated  by  keeping  the  back  of  the  leaf 
moist.  Polyanthus,  and  other  plants  in  pots,  which  are  apt  to 
suffer  in  this  way,  are  greatly  benefited  by  reversing  the  plant, 
and  dipping  the  leaves  in  clear  cold  water. 

In  the  section  Action  of  Flowers,  there  is  much  brought  for- 
ward that  ought  to  be  carefully  studied.  The  production  of  flowers 
proceeds  from  a  highly  concentrated  state  of  the  sap :  what- 
ever may  be  the  quantity  of  sap  produced,  it  must  be  perfectly 
elaborated,  before  the  petals,  stamens,  and  pistils  can  be  formed, 
^hich  are  a  higher  state  of  existence  than  leaves.  However  great 
may  be  the  quantity  of  sap,  if  we  have  heat  and  light,  and 
action  of  the  leaves  to  correspond,  the  flower  and  fruit,  those 
higher  states  of  existence,  will  be  formed ;  and  if  the  tree  is 
growing  vigorously,  whether  from  failure  of  the  year's  fruit,  or 
from  being  naturally  vigorous ;  and  if  the  summer,  but  especially 
the  autumn,  is  warm  and  dry,  to  ripen  the  wood  and  concen* 
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trate  the  sap,  we  may  expect  abundance  of  blossom  the  ensuing 
year.  But  if  the  plant  is  excessively  vigorous,  unless  the  ela- 
borating agents  are  likewise  in  excess,  flowers  and  fruit  cannot 
be  expected ;  the  tree  will  grow  to  wood  in  the  ensuing  season, 
from  few  flower-buds  being  formed,  the  sap  not  being  elaborated 
properly :  what  would  have  been  a  benefit,  is  thus  converted 
into  a  drawback ;  and  in  order  to  insure  the  elaboration  of  the 
sap,  since  we  cannot  augment  the  power  of  the  elaborating 
agents,  we  must  decrease  the  quantity  of  sap  to  be  elaborated, 
by  giving  the  tree  extent,  making  the  borders  poorer,  curtailing 
large  arms  from  the  root,  ringing  and  depressing  the  branches ; 
and  the  smaller  quantity  of  sap  furnished  is  thus  more  easily  and 
perfectly  elaborated,  and  the  more  perfect  state  of  existence  pro- 
duced. The  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit  are,  however,  nourished 
by  the  vigour  of  the  tree ;  and  when  blossom  is  once  produced, 
the  most  vigorous  tree  will  undoubtedly  produce  the  best  fruit. 
The  quantity  of  flavour  thus  depends  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  sap  is  elaborated ;  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  on  the  quantity  of 
sap:  the  more  sap  that  can  be  elaborated,  the  more  blossom 
there  will  be.  Old  trees  that  have  attained  their  height  are  not 
so  vigorous  in  the  young  shoots ;  the  shoots  are  shorter,  and  the 
bark  thicker,  and  they  ripen  sooner  and  more  perfectly,  and 
are  more  productive  of  fruit.  A  graft  of  a  young  seedling,  intro- 
duced among  these  branches,  will  thus  flower  and  show  fruit 
much  sooner  than  if  growing  on  its  own  plant,  not  come  to 
maturity.  In  preparing  bulbous  roots,  also,  for  flowering  the 
ensuing  season,  as  hyacinths,  amaryllis,  &c.,  when  we  cannot 
ripen  a  large  root  sufiiciently,  we  had  better  be  content  with 
a  small  one  well  ripened;  a  firm,  hard,  well-ripened  root  is 
always  the  best,  though  the  size  should  be  smaller.  In  the  same 
way,  when  we  cannot  flower  plants,  as  O  xalis  crenata,  Tropae^o- 
ium  tuber&sum,  &c.,  which  have  only  one  season  to  grow  from  the 
root,  and  on  which  we  cannot  wait  for  years  to  exhaust  by  exten- 
sion ;  if  we  cannot  increase  the  heat  and  light  in  the  requisite 
degree,  we  must  impoverish  the  soil,  and  water  sparingly :  the 
principle  is  the  same  throughout,  and  of  universal  application, 
where  we  cannot  increase  the  power,  we  must  decrease  the 
quantity.  We  see  also  hence  the  origin  of  double  flowers.  When 
flowers  come  double,  it  is  generally  by  changing  the  higher 
state  of  existence  of  stamens  and  pistils  into  the  lower  state  of 
petals ;  and  the  more  the  plant  is  checked  or  stunted  by  poor 
soil  or  want  of  water,  the  more  likely  we  are,  by  giving  luxu- 
riant food  and  treatment  afterwards,  to  bring  back  the  stamens 
and  pistils  to  petals,  and  produce  double  flowers.  The  greater 
the  check,  the  more  will  be  the  effect  of  subsequent  luxuriance, 
by  shifting  into  rich  soil,  watering  well,  giving  heat,  and  doing 
all  in  our  power  to  induce  great  vigour  and  a  flow  of  crude  sap; 
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the  flower  is  not  only  produced  larger,  but  the  crude  sap  has  a 
tendency  to  lower  the  state  of  existence,  and  the  stamens  and 
pistils  being  higher  in  the  scale  of  existence,  are  reduced  to  the 
more  inferior  condition  of  petals.     Sometimes  the  scale  of  exist- 
ence is  so  far  reduced,  that  what  had  been  originally  the  nucleus 
of  a  branch,  but  elevated  by  elaboration  acting  on  the  vital  energy 
into  the  state  of  petals,  stamens,  and  pistils,  is  not  only  reduced 
to  petals  and  become  double,  but  will  shoot  again  into  a  branchy 
as  we  have  had  instances  with  the  Due  d'Orleans,  Attelaine  de 
Bourbon,  Brown's  Superbe,  and  other  roses  this  season.    In  the 
work  before  us,  the  instances  of  the  pear  producing  a  branch  from 
the  centre  of  the  flower ;  the  double  cherry,  a  leaf  from  the  pistil 
in  the  centre  of  the  blossom;  and  the  changing  of  the  petals  into 
leaves  in  the  rose  tulip,  &c.,  are  all  illustrative  and  confirmatory 
of  what  has  been  said.     The  instance  mentioned  of  the  double 
Barbadoes    lily  bearing  seeds  on  the  petals   is,  perhaps,   the 
greatest  aberration  that  has  ever  occurred ;  it  is  more  common  to 
have  bulbs  formed.  The  double  Z^^chnis  diumahas  the  stamens 
changed  into  red  petals,  and  the  pistil  into  green  leaves,  and  the 
quantity  of  each  greatly  increased.     In  the  rhododendron,  the 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  terminal  bud  of  the  shoot ;  if  the 
summer  and  autumn  have  been  warm,  the  bud  swells  larger,  and 
we  have  a  branch  of  flowers  instead  of  a  branch  of  leaves  the 
ensuing  spring;  but  it  is  always  difiicult  to  say,  till  the  bud  is 
evolved,  whether  we  shall  have  leaves  or  flowers.     In  raising 
double  or  full  flowers  from  seed,  therefore,  we  should  carefully 
guide  our. attempts  by  experience;  in  procuring  the  seed,  we 
must  get  it  from  the  most  double  flowers  we  can,  as  the  progeny 
always  bears  more  or  less  resemblance  to  the  parent.     In  the 
dahlia,  the  flower  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  full ;  it  belongs  to  the 
compound  class,  in  which  a  great  number  of  florets  are  ar- 
ranged on  one  common  receptacle;  in  single  dahlias,  and  other 
flowers  of  this  class,  the  ray  or  outer  row  of  florets  has  the 
petals  fully  evolved  and  coloured ;  in  the  florets  of  the  centre  or 
disk,  the  petal  is  only  in  the  state  of  a  small  tube,  inside  of 
which  the  stamens  are  situated.    Rich  cultivation  forces  these 
tubes  to  assume  the  state  of  coloured  petals ;  sometimes  tubular, 
as  in  the  quilled  dahlias ;  and  sometimes  flosculose  or  flattened, 
as  in  others :  sometimes  the  stamens  are  changed  into  petals ; 
^sometimes  they  are  abortive ;  but  generally,  both  these  and  the 
pistillum  are  unchanged,  and  hence  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
getting  seed  from  dahlias.     Though  the  way  in  which  dahlias 
come  to  be  full  is  thus  different  from  roses,  &c.,  yet  luxuriance 
of  growth  is  here  also    the  apparent  cause,    the  most  double 
flower  is  always  got  from  the  most  vigorous  plant.  In  cold  sum- 
mers we  have  seen  the  Glory  of  Plymouth  get  perfectly  full  to 
the  centre,  by  introducing  a  branch  into  the  inside  of  a  vinery, 
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while  all  the  other  flowers  on  the  plant  outside  were  deficient* 
Plants  that  are  full  of  full  double  flowers  at  one  time,  when  the 
plant  is  vigorous,  will  change  and  come   more   single  when 
checked  by  bad  weather,  or  when  the  plant  begins  to  ripen  and 
get  woody.     In  the  cultivation  of  dahlias  also,  as  checking  at 
one  time  causes  luxuriance  afterwards  to  have  more  effect,  the 
roots  intended  to  be  flowered  next  year  should  be  grown  on 
poor  land.    The  buds  will  also  be  more  perfectly  lormed  hi 
well-ripened  roots ;  the  crown  of  the  root  will  always  be  more 
perfect  in  a  small  well-ripened,  than  in  a  large  soft  root.    It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  buds  left  on  the  cutting  have  any 
efiect  on  the  root;  these  buds  are  always  elongated  into  the  stem, 
and  the  root  must  form  new  buds  for  itself,  which  it  will  not  do 
unless  ripened.     To  return  to  the  raising  of  seedling  double 
flowers.     The  roses,  pinks,  carnations,  and  ranunculus  change 
the  stamens   only  into  petals,   and  sometimes  these  are  only 
partially  so  in  very  full  flowers,  and  seed  is  comparatively  easy 
to  be  obtained  fr.om  them ;  we  should,  as  before  observed,  select 
from  the  fullest  and  best  flowers.     In  the  anemone  the  pistils 
are  changed  into  petals,  the  stamens  unchanged ;  seed  of  these  can 
therefore  only  be  obtained  from  flowers  not  perfectly  full,  or  by 
impregnating  flowers  nearly  single,  with  a  tendency  only   to 
fulness,  with  the  anthers  of  full  flowers.     In  stocks  and  wall- 
ilowers,  both  stamens  and  pistil  are  changed  into  petals :  seed 
cannot,    therefore,    be   had  from  full  flowers   in   these  sorts; 
find  the  only  resource  we  have,  is  to  save  seed  from  those  in 
which  a  tendency  to  fulness  has  commenced,  by  having  a  petal 
or  two  more  than  usual.    In  growing  stocks  from  seed,  they  will 
be  more  likely  to  be  double,  if  the  plants  «re  checked  first  by  a 
■deficiency  of  nourishment,   whether  of  water  or  manure,  and 
afterwards  excited  to  luxuriance  by  a  plentiful  supply ;  and  the 
greater  the  change,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  success.     Old 
fieed,  or  seed  dried,  as  in  melons,  gives  a  check ;  we-  have  had 
instances  of  old  neglected  seed,  which  had  been  reckoned  very 
inferior  when  the  seeds  were  fresh  and  new,  come  almost  every 
plant  double,  when  a  little  had  been  left  over  and  sown  when 
old.     The  seed  for  raising  double  flowers  of  any  sort  can  hardly 
be  too  old,  if  it  will  grow  at  all ;  and  the  weak  plants,   first 
stunted,  and  then  luxuriated,  will  be  found  most  successftil :  the 
seed  should  be  sown  on  heat,  and  the  weak  plants  most  cared  for* 
After  flowers  have  once  been  produced  double  or  full,  the  habit 
of  coming  double  will  be  retained,  if  kept  so  by  rich  cultivation. 
When  any  variety  has  begun  to  sport,  the  plants  should  be  raised 
off  those  individuals  which  have  not  yet  sported,  as  the  sport- 
ing habit  might  become  fixed ;  and  this  should  be  carefully 
guarded  against,  by  propagating  from  those  roots  that  show  the 
flillest  flowers.     The  double  China  asters,  matricaria,  feverfew. 
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daisies,  &c.,  come  double  in  the  same  way  as  dahlias  ;  one  va- 
riety of  feverfew  has  the  inner  florets  to  come  tubular,  another 
flosculose.  Some  composite  flowers,  as  stenactis,  erigeron,  &c., 
come  partially  double  ;  some,  as  Antennaria  margaritacea,  have 
a  many-rowed  coloured  calyx  that  looks  like  double.  'The 
double  antirrhinum  is  similar  to  the  stock*  The  thorn,  cam- 
panula, helianthemum,  and  most  other  double  flowers,  are  similar 
to  the  rose. 

In  Propagation  by  Eyes,  some  gardeners  and  florists  are  in 
the  habit  of  striking  their  pink  cuttings,  or  pipings  as  they  are 
called,  by  reducing  the  cutting  to  the  topmost  joint,  and  cutting 
away  all  the  leaves  close  above  the  central  bud ;  they  are  after- 
wards planted  in  sand,  on  the  top  of  a  rich  compost,  and  covered 
with  a  hand-glass.  Any  similar  plant  may  be  struck  in  the  same 
way ;  it  is  like  striking  vines  by  the  eyes,  and  is  most  apt  to  suc- 
ceed in  sunny  weather,  as  it  depends  on  excitement;  and  though 
it  has  not  leaves  to  nourish  it,  as  a  large  cutting  has,  yet  it  strikes 
root  sooner,  and  in  dry  sunny  weather  is  not  so  apt  to  fail  as 
cuttings,  which  suit  dull  cloudy  weather  best. 

On  Propagation  by  Leaves,  there  is  much  that  is  curious,  though 
little  to  be  depended  on  in  practice ;  that  by  scales  of  the  bulb 
succeeds  best  with  round  thick  fleshy  scales,  such  as  the  bulbs 
of  Milium  lanciiolium ;  those  that  are  thinner  and  drier  do  not 
succeed  so  well.  Care  must  be  taken,  in  the  act  of  separating 
the  scale,  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  the  collet  or  nu- 
cleus at  the  junction  with  the  bulb ;  the  scales  are  similar  to  leaves, 
and  these  to  branches ;  and  in  taking  ofi*  cuttings,  when  the  small 
shoots  can  be  parted  from  the  stem,  with  the  base  or  collar  un- 
injured, they  always  succeed  best.  The  scales  are  apt  to  be  hurt 
by  moisture,  if  in  excess ;  they  should  be  surrounded  with  sand, 
and  the  compost  light  and  free,  and  the  pots  well  drained  ;  they 
should  be  stimulated  by  bottom  heat,  in  a  half-spent  hot-bed, 
the  lights  of  the  frame  kept  close,  unless  the  weather  is  very 
damp,  when  less  water  and  a  little  more  air  will  be  required. 

In  Propagation  by  Cuttings,  the  treatment  depends  greatly  on 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  formed,  and  the  state  of  the  weather : 
if  it  be  dull  and  cloudy,  they  will  succeed  best  with  their  leaves 
on,  and  will  require  more  air;  if  dry  and  sunny,  they  must  be  kept 
shut  up  from  the  air,  and  more  divested  of  leaves  :  a  cutting  with 
few  leaves,  and  these  cut,  is  similar  to  an  eye,  and  requires  ex- 
citement or  stimulus,  that  with  leaves  will  perish  if  much  excited. 
As  the  state  of  the  weather  is  uncertain,  bell-glasses  are  useful 
in  preventing  too  much  evaporation  ;  if  the  frame  or  hand-glass 
can  be  kept  very  close,  there  is  less  need  for  them.  A  great 
deal  of  the  success  of  cuttings  depends  on  their  being  well 
pressed  by  the  medium  in  which  they  are  inserted ;  they  can  be 
best  squeezed  to  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  are  found  to  succeed 
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best  when  pressed  against  it;  clear  silver  sand  being  the  medium 
which  consolidates  most  readily  after  watering,  and  presses  most 
closely  to  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  cutting,  allowing  the  water 
to  pass  freely,  is  therefore  the  best.  When  the  weather  is  cool 
and  damp,  there  is  not  much  need  for  shading;  light  is  beneficial, 
if  the  sun  is  not  hot.  The  cuttings  suffer  most  from  evaporation 
by  heat,  when  newly  made,  and  must  be  shaded  if  the  sun  is 
strong ;  but,  if  kept  close,  the  evaporation  is  not  so  much,  and 
there  is  less  need :  the  more  heat  they  can  stand,  without  risk  of 
perishing,  the  sooner  will  they  root ;  and  when  cuttings  have  been 
hardened  by  standing  for  some  time,  and  appear  difficult  to  strike, 
and  not  apt  to  perish  by  evaporation,  they  should  be  moved  into 
a  greater  heat,  which  will  cause  them  to  strike  sooner.  As  to 
the  time  of  making  cuttings ;  when  the  young  branch  is  in  the 
act  of  extending  by  growth,  the  living  principle  is  more  active, 
the  swelling  of  cellular  matter  that  precedes  roots  is  sooner 
formed ;  and  often  a  plant  will  be  found  to  strike  from  a  young 
shoot,  with  its  base  or  collar  wholly  separated  from  the  stem, 
when  a  ripened  branch  will  not  succeed :  they  are  more  apt  to 
die,  and  die  more  quickly  (short  little  shoots,  not  far  sprung, 
are  least  apt  to  die),  but  the  living  principle  is  more  active,  and, 
if  kept  close,  evaporation  is  not  so  great,  and  some  plants  will 
strike  in  this  way  that  will  not  by  cuttings  of  the  ripened 
wood.  It  is  of  great  consequence  with  all  cuttings,  where  the 
young  branches  are  short,  and  will  admit  of  it,  to  preserve  the 
base  or  collar  of  the  shoot ;  there  is  a  nucleus  of  buds  and  fibres 
formed  in  the  swelling  at  that  place,  from  which  roots  are  more 
easily  produced,  though  they  will  do  so  at  times  from  the  fibres 
protruding  between  the  joints.  In  cuttings  intended  to  stand 
through  the  winter,  they  are  better  to  be  taken  off  a  little  before 
ripening,  in  order  to  allow  the  wound  made  by  the  cut  to  be 
healed,  or  skinned  over  before  the  growth  is  stopped ;  if  left 
longer,  they  should  be  taken  off  in  spring  when  vitality  begins 
to  be  active,  and  as  shortly  before  that  as  possible,  in  order  that 
the  wounds  may  be  soon  skinned  over :  the  wounds  also  will 
heal  more  readily,  if  the  operation  be  performed  with  a  sharp 
knife,  to  lacerate  the  skin  as  little  as  possible. 

On  the  section  Propagation  by  Layers  and  Suckers,  little  could 
be  added  to  what  is  already  in  the  book.  To  tongue  the  layer  at 
a  side  bud  on  the  shoot  is  the  most  practically  useful ;  any  way 
wUl  do,  provided  the  tongue  is  kept  open,  and  the  part  above  the 
tongue  made  as  perpendicular  as  possible,  to  allow  the  sap  to 
accumulate,  and  form  a  swelling  of  cellular  matter  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tongue,  from  which  the  roots  proceed.  Thrusting  the 
knife  through  the  centre  of  the  shoot  is  tedious,  difficult  to  keep 
open,  and  more  apt  to  injure  the  wood  and  bark,  if  the  knife  is 
not  very  sharp ;  and  the  swelling  will  not  accumulate  so  readily^ 
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having  no  bottom  of  a  tongue  separated  as  in  the  ordinary  way^ 
Ringing  is  tedious,  and,  unless  with  such  plants  as  Pse6nia  Moitr* 
tan  (the  bark  of  which  is  very  thick  and  soft,  and  the  branch 
does  not  tongue  well),  not  needed.  A  little  sand  put  round 
the  cut  prevents  the  wound  corroding  in  heavy  soils,  and,  by 
pressing  on  the  bark  as  in  cuttings,  facilitates  rooting.  The  layer 
should  be  kept  steady  from  moving  by  a  peg  if  necessary,  to  keep 
it  pressed  and  firm  to  the  soil.  Suckers  are  facilitated  by  cutting 
over  and  wounding  the  stem ;  loose  ground,  in  which  the  roots 
run  freely,  are  best  adapted  for  these  plants.  Lilacs,  Scotch 
roses,  poison  oak,  and  most  plants  which  sucker  freely,  do  not 
succeed  well  by  layers. 

The  sections  Budding  and  Grafting  are  very  full,  and  most  of 
the  details  of  practice  have  been  noticed  there  and  in  this  Ma-> 
gazine  before.  The  success  of  budding  depends  greatly  on  the 
state  of  the  stock ;  if  this  is  growing  vigorously,  and  the  bark 
flies  up  quite  freely  on  the  introduction  of  the  budding  knife,  the 
budding  will  hardly  fail  of  success ;  if  the  young  shoots  of  the 
stock  are  nearly  ripened  to  the  top,  the  bark  is  in  the  way  of 
beginning  to  fasten  to  the  wood ;  or  if  the  shoots  are  small  and 
weak,  and  the  plant  unhealthy,  the  bark  most  likely  has  not 
risen  at  all :  in  either  case,  the  bark  will  not  rise  freely  from  the 
incision  with  the  handle  of  the  knife,  the  sap  is  not  circulating 
freely,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  introducing  a  bud  by  forcing 
up  the  bark.  The  bud  should  be  chosen  from  a  vigorous  young 
plant ;  the  shoots  from  old  trees  have  not  so  much  sap  or  vita- 
lity; and  the  bud  should  be  chosen  when  the  bark  is  beginning 
to  assume  a  ripe  colour :  if  too  ripe,  it  does  not  rise  so  freely 
from  the  bark,  and  vitality  is  beginning  to  get  dormant;  if  too 
green,  it  is  apt  to  perish  before  uniting  to  the  stock.  The  buds 
should  be  tied  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  operation,  to  exclude 
air  from  the  wounds ;  but  if  the  stocks  are  vigorous,  drawing 
very  tight  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  here  as  in  grafting. 
When  buds  are  nearly  ripe,  in  which  state  they  succeed  best, 
the  piece  of  wood  which  unites  the  bud  to  the  branch  -is  apt  to 
break  off  far  in,  and  leave  the  appearance  of  a  hollow  eye. 
Some  operators  attach  great  importance  to  this,  and  say  that, 
though  the  bark  live  and  unite,  the  bud  will  not  push  in  the 
spring :  but  I  have  frequently  inserted  buds  with  very  hollow 
eyes,  and  marked  them  for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  and  they 
always  pushed  as  well  as  the  others  ;  the  sap  of  the  tree  should 
soon  fill  this  hollow.  Much  of  the  success  also  depends  on 
having  the  edges  of  all  the  cuts  smooth,  and  the  operation  done 
as  speedily  as  possible :  if  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  rough, 
the  vessels  of  the  liber,  where  the  living  principle  is  most  active, 
are  bruised  and  lacerated ;  and,  if  long  exposed  to  the  air,'  they 
begin  to  spoil.     The  common  method  of  extracting  buds  is  to 
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cut  away  a  piece  of  the  shoot,  and  afterwards  extract  the  wood  ; 
but  this  destroys  the  very  sharp  edge  of  the  knife,  and  the  cut 
will  invariably  be  found  more  or  less  rough.  The  bark  should 
be  cut  all  round  the  bud  to  the  shape  and  size  wanted,  and  the 
thumb  pressed  against  the  cut  portion,  at  the  side  of  the  bud :  if 
the  shoot  is  growing  and  healthy,  the  bud  will  separate  freely, 
and  there  will  be  no  laceration  of  the  edge ;  the  bark  will  be  cut 
as  smooth  as  a  piece  of  cheese,  and  the  edge  of  the  knife  will  be 
kept  sharp,  as  no  wood  needs  to  be  cut  through.  As  far  as  me- 
chanical operation  is  concerned,  this  cutting  smooth  is  of  far 
more  importance  than  any  method  of  inserting  the  bud ;  if  the 
bud  does  not  squeeze  freely  off  the  branch  with  the  side  of  the 
thumb,  it  is  very  doubtful  of  succeeding.  In  general,  buds  are 
inserted  with  the  intention  of  ripening  in  the  stock  in  the  autumn, 
and  the  stock  being  cut  over  in  spring,  to  allow  the  bud  to  push ; 
but  some,  as  the  variegated  sycamore,  which  ripen  their  wood 
early,  succeed  best  if  done  early,  and  the  bud  allowed  to  push 
a  small  shoot  in  the  autumn ;  others,  as  the  striped-barked  maple, 
which  are  late  in  ripening  their  wood,  succeed  best  by  being 
budded  in  spring,  when  the  sap  has  begun  to  flow ;  as  camel- 
lias are  done.  Evergreens,  as  rhododendrons,  succeed  best 
in  the  full  growth  of  summer,  when  the  sap  is  in  full  flow,  and 
are  the  better  of  a  little  bottom  heat  in  the  frames  to  excite  the 
plants. 

Much  of  the  success  of  grafting  depends  on  keeping  the  al- 
burnum, or  newest  lavers  of  wood  and  liber,  or  inner  bark  of 
the  stock  and  graft,  closely  united  and  pressed  together,  till  a 
complete  union  takes  place ;  it  is  in  the  bark  and  soft  wood,  as 
observed  by  Dr.  Lindley,  that  the  developement  is  most  rapid, 
though  all  the  cellular  tissue  is  capable  of  uniting.  For  this 
purpose  they  should  be  as  near  of  a  size  as  possible,  and  the 
slice  from  each  should  be  very  small^  allowing  as  much  of  the 
alburnum  as  possible  to  remain  on  both ;  it  is  there  where  the 
sap  rises ;  and  if  the  slice  is  made,  either  in  graft  or  stock, 
through  to  the  heart  wood,  the  ascent  of  the  sap  is  stopped,  ex- 
cept by  the  edges.  The  graft  should  not  be  put  on  till  the  stock 
has  commenced  to  grow,  when  the  new  layer  of  inner  bark  is 
about  to  be  formed,  and  the  eflbrts  to  unite  commence ;  both 
stock  and  graft  are  apt  to  dry  and  shrink,  or  cling,  and  thus  part 
from  one  another,  if  done  long  before  the  commencement  of 
growth.  The  grafts  should  be  taken  ofi*  before  they  begin  to 
spring,  and  their  ends  inserted  in  damp  earth ;  as  they  will  cling 
more  if  .taken  ofi*  after  they  have  begun  to  swell  by  growth,  and 
thus  part  more  from  the  stock.  Also,  if  the  living  principle  is  set 
in  motion  by  the  commencement  of  growth  before  taking  off,  and 
then   checked   by  taking  off,   or  by  cold  weather  succeeding 
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warm,  the  graft  will  perish  more  readily  than  if  the  growth  of 
the  stock  had  commenced  first,  and  the  graft  been  fed  from  the 
union  of  the  tree  :  for  this  purpose,  the  grafts  of  deciduous 
plants  should  be  taken  off  before  they  begin  to  swell  in  the  bud ; 
as,  if  growth  has  commenced,  it  will  proceed  farther  in  the 
graft,  though  off  the  plant,  and  be  hurtfuL  Neither  seeds  nor 
cuttings  will  perish  near  so  readily  when  in  a  dormant  state,  as 
when  life  is  set  in  motion,  and  then  checked.  To  prevent 
clinging  or  shrinking,  we  should  choose  well-ripened  wood. 
The  young  shoots  of  young  trees,  or  the  bottom  growths  of  old 
trees,  are  generally  more  vigorous  than  the  extremities  of  old 
trees,  vitality  is  most  active  in  these  young  shoots;  but  in 
grafts  that  have  the  young  wood  soft  and  apt  to  cling,  as  beech, 
&c.,  we  should  choose  strong,  vigorous,  two  or  three  years  old 
wood.  Many  grafts  that  succeed  with  difficulty,  as  beech,  oaks, 
&c.,  if  the  grafts  are  retarded,  the  old  wood  chosen,  and  the 
stock  allowed  to  spring  before  grafting,  will  succeed  in  this  way, 
when  they  will  do  so  in  no  other.  Much  of  the  success,  however, 
depends  on  the  warmth  of  the  weather  keeping  the  sap  flowing. 
Moist  warm  weather  is  good ;  but  heat  is  the  pruicipal  requisite, 
the  stocks  being  already  established ;  and  wet  weather  is  very 
often  cold  in  spring.  The  mechanical  part  of , the  operation 
depends  on  the  slopes  of  the  cuts  being  made  to  fit  one  another 
exactly,  which  is  easiest  done  by  choosing  the  slopes  of  the 
graft  to  fit  those  of  the  stock  as  nearly  as  possible ;  by  thin 
slices  being  taken  off  each;  by  using  a  thin-backed,  broad- 
bladed,  sharp  knife ;  and  by  drawing  the  hand  straight  .without 
twisting  when  making  the  cut.  The  graft  and  stock  must  be 
hard  pressed  together,  without  shifting,  in  the  tying ;  which  is 
best  done  by  a  smart  hitch,  or  pull,  every  time  the  wet  bast 
ligature  passes  the  graft  in  the  act  of  tying,  and  not  by  continued 
pulling.  The  above  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  whip-grafting,  which 
is  the  most  common.  Crown-grafting  is  that  most  practised 
for  old  trees ;  and  the  necessity  to  take  off  the  grafts,  and  allow 
the  stock  to  push,  is  here  absolute ;  as  the  operation  cannot  be 
performed  properly  till  the  bark  rises  freely  from  the  stock* 
When  the  bark  rises  freely,  success  is  very  certain  in  this  way, 
if  the  grafts  are  strong,  and  not  sprung ;  as  the  flow  of  sap 
causes  union  to  take  place  speedily,  and  the  strong  bark  keeps 
the  graft  in  its  place.  If  the  bark  and  wood  of  the  stock  do  not 
separate  freely,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  grafting  in  this  way. 
Grafting  soft  evergreens,  as  daphnes,  &c.,  is  best  done  by 
waiting  till  growth  has  fairly  commenced,  and  inserting  the 
graft  in  the  manner  of  a  bud,  by  opening  the  bark  of  the  stock. 
The  grafts  of  these  must  not  be  taken  off  till  needed,  as  they 
are  not  dormant  like  deciduous  grafts,  and  more  apt  to  perish* 
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The  bark  will  not  rise  till  growth  has  fairly  commenced ;  and 
dull,  cloudy^  moist,  warm  weather  suits  best :  if  dry  and  sunny, 
they  should  be  shaded.  The  grafting  of  pines,  in  which  a  few- 
leaves  are  left  on  the  top  of  the  stock  to  draw  up  the  sap,  is 
minutely  described  in  the  work.  The  same  retention  of  leaves  on 
the  top  of  the  stock,  to  carry  on  the  growth  and  draw  up  the 
sap,  is  useful  in  the  grafting  of  most  soft  evergreens,  and  has 
lately  been  ingeniously  applied  to  the  grafting  of  vines,  by  Mr. 
Gowans  of  Calder  House.  The  rest  of  the  section,  on  grafting 
on  dwarf  stocks,  which  diminishes  the  quantity  of  sap,  and  ren- 
ders the  tree  precocious ;  its  effects  on  the  quality  of  the  fruit, 
&c. ;  also  on  herbaceous  or  Tschudy  grafting,  grafting  on  the 
root,  &C.,  are  interesting. 

On  the  section  Pruning,  the  activity  of  the  vital  principle 
should  be  taken  into  account,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  food 
deposited.  By  taking  away  part  of  a  branch,  we  take  away  so 
much  food  that  had  been  deposited  for  the  use  of  the  plant ;  but 
if,  by  this  part  being  cut,  we  increase  the  activity  of  the  vital 
principle,  we  may  ultimately  produce  more  wood  than  Vfould 
have  been  done  by  letting  it  stand  :  hence,  the  common  phrase 
of  pruning  for  wood  and  pruning  for  fruit  is  true  upon  this 
principle.  W|;^en  plants  are  allowed  to  shoot  up  without  check, 
if  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  sown  in  the  place  where  they  are  to 
grow,  and  the  soil  congenial,  the  activity  of  the  vital  principle, 
perhaps,  remains  undiminished,  and  the  plant  continues  to 
thrive:  but,  if  checked  by  transplanting,  or  want  of  nourish- 
ment, or  other  cause,  it  gets  what  is  called  hidebound ;  the 
vital  principle  gets  feeble,  and,  to  stimulate  it  again  into  activity, 
nothing  is  more  effectual  than  cutting  over,  as  is  well  known  to 
foresters,  who  universally  resort  to  this  practice  to  renovate  the 
growth  of  the  oaks  planted  in  the  forest.  After  being  a  few 
years  planted,  they  head  them  down,  select  the  strongest  shoot 
when  they  spring  from  the  root,  and,  in  a  few  years,  the  plants 
thus  managed  are  incomparably  larger  than  those  left  untouched ; 
stimulus  is  given  to  life  by  the  young  shoot  made  after  cutting, 
which  continues  afterwards,  and  produces  a  thriving  healthy 
tree,  in  place  of  a  stunted  slow-growing  one.  Peeling  off  the 
old  hardened  outer  bark  from  fruit  trees  also  gives  a  stimulus, 
by  admitting  the  more  perfect  action  of  the  light  and  heat ;  but 
it  must  make  the  tree  more  liable  to  checks.  This  cutting  over 
is  also  resorted  to  by  nurserymen,  to  stimulate  growth  in  crooked 
layers,  and  all  lazy-growing  hide^bound  plants,  which  are  not 
naturally  so.  Cutting  the  young  wood  back,  and  cutting  in  the 
small  roots  to  produce  more  fibres,  keep  the  plant  more  healthy 
and  vigorous,  and,  from  the  bushiness  of  the  root,  more  fit  to 
transplant.    In  pruning  fruit  trees,  if  wood  is  wanted,  the  young 
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shoot  must  be  cut  down  to  within  a  few  joints  of  the  bottom ;  the 

buds  below  will  start  with  great  force  and  vigour,  and,  the  living 

principle  being  more  active,  the  branch  so  managed  will  be 

found  to  have  produced,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  a  great  deal 

more  foliage  and  wood  than  a  shoot  not  beaded  down :  this  is 

called  pruning  for  wood,  and  must  be  done  judiciously ;  if  large 

arms  are  removed,  the  food  taken  away  by  a  large  branch  may 

be  more  loss  than  the  greater  activity  of  the  growth  will  make 

up  for.     In  pruning  for  wood,  it  is  best  to  cut  young  shoots ;  in 

old  branches  the  buds  have  become  sunk  and  latent,  sometimes 

they  do  not  start  at  all,  or,  if  they  do,  it  is  more  feeble  than  the 

lowermost  buds  on  young  shoots ;  and  much  of  the  success  de^ 

pends  on  the  force  and  stimulus  given  to  the  vital  principle.     In 

pruning  roots,  a  young  fibre  of  a  root,  if  pruned  judiciously 

when  in  a  dormant  state,  will  from  the  same  cause  produce  more 

young  fibres  in  the  ensuing  season,  than  if  left  unpruned :  and 

hence  the  reason  of  nurserymen  pruning  the  roots  of  their  young 

trees ;  it  increases  the  quantity  of  fibres,  the  plant  has  more 

sources  of  nourishment,  and  is  more  easily  transplanted.   When 

a  stock,  planted  out  for  budding  or  grafting,  is  pruned  in  the 

roots,  and  the  young  shoot  headed  down,  the  plant  starts  with 

great  vigour,  and  there  is  far  more  chance  of  the  h^As  and  grafts 

succeeding ;  when  the  fruit  tree  is  headed  down  and  kept  full  of 

young  wood,  it  is  far  more  manageable,  and  the  plant  will  not  sell 

unless  the  wood  and  bark  are  young  and  vigorous.  If  large  arms 

of  the  roots  are  removed,  the  young  fibres  do  not  start  so  freely 

from  old  as  from  young  roots ;  the  quantity  of  small  fibres  removed 

is  more  than  can  be  compensated  for  a  time  by  the  new  roots 

formed,  and  the  consequence  is  a  check  to  the  growth  of  the 

tree,  which  causes  it  to  fiirnish  less  sap  to  the  branches  ;•  and 

this  smaller  quantity  being  more  easily  elaborated,  the  more 

perfect  state  of  flower  buds  is  produced,  and  the  tree  becomes 

precociously  fruitful,  and  less  vigorous.     In  pruning  the  young 

wood  for  fruit,  the  shoots  should  be  left  long  and  but  little 

shortened,  and  not  starting  so  strongly  as  from  the  lower  buds 

when  cut  for  wood,  the  smaller  quantity  of  sap  attracted  is 

better  elaborated,  and  fruit  buds  are  more  likely  to  be  formed. 

In  roses  and  other  plants  that  flower  in  the  wood  of  the  present 

year's  growth,  if  the  young  shoots  are  cut  down  to  within  a 

bud  or  two  of  the  bottom,  and  the  plant  vigorous,  we  are  more 

likely  to  have  wood  than  flowers  or  fruit ;  if  left  very  long,  we 

are  likely  to  have  too  much  flower,  and  little  wood,  and  the 

plant  becomes  unhealthy :  the  same  applies  to  vines.     In  plants 

that  bear  on  the  one-year«old  wood  we  must  cut  so  as  to  have 

plenty  of  young  wood ;  in  peaches  that  are  too  vigorous,  we 

must  cut  less,  and  endeavour  to  produce  fruit,  which  is  the  best 

check  on  wood..   In  trees  that  bear  on  the  older  wood,  we  must 
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endeavour,  by  giving  extent  to  the  tree,  and  not  making  the 
border  too  rich,  to  keep  up  a  healthful,  not  too  luxuriant,  state  of 
growth.  To  prune  away  vast  quantities  of  young  wood  every 
year,  is  only  to  encourage  more  in  the  next*  We  should  en^ 
deavour,  by  laying  in  as  many  of  the  shortest  lateral  branches 
as  we  can,  to  get  as  many  fruiting  natural  spurs  as  possible, 
which  are  far  preferable  to  large  forced  ones ;  the  fruit  is  better, 
and  we  may  also  have  the  quantity  greater  than  when  the  trees 
are  managed  with  long  spurs  and  naked  branches ;  and  when 
the  tree  has  good  crops  of  fruit,  it  checks  the  too  luxuriant 
growth  of  wood.  All  pruning  is  best  done  when  the  living 
principle  is  in  action,  the  wound  is  then  easily  healed ;  if  done  in 
winter,  the  shoot  will  generally  be  found  to  die  back  a  few  joints, 
which  it  would  not  do  if  in  a  growing  state.  Hedges  should  be 
pruned  before  the  growth  stops,  and  when  cut  over  should  be 
done  afler  growth  has  commenced,  to  give  the  wounds  the  ad- 
vantage of  growth  to  heal  them.  Dr.  Lindley  illustrates  the  use 
of  early  autumn-pruning  in  the  vine^  by  the  quantity  of  sap  col- 
lected in  winter  being  distributed  among  the  shoots  left,  and  not 
partly  also  among  those  cut  off.  It  is  customary  to  cut  vines 
and  other  fruit  trees  after  they  are  fully  ripened ;  but  if  it  could 
be  convenient  to  cut  them  rather  before  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  it 
would  skin  the  wound  over  and  prevent  bleeding.  Much  of  the 
necessity  of  pruning,  or  forbearing  to  prune,  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  fruit  tree ;  some  sorts  that  bear  freely  are  the 
better  of  a  good  deal  of  pruning,  to  keep  the  tree  vigorous,  and 
the  fruit  better  in  quality,  as  gooseberries,  &c. ;  others,  that  grow 
naturally  too  much  to  wood,  and  are  longer  in  fruiting,  should  be 
allowed  to  extend  till  nature  has  exhausted  itself,  and  the  tree  be- 
gins to  come  to  maturity,  when  small  well-ripened  fruitful  shoots 
are  the  consequence.  Such  trees  should  not  have  the  soil  made 
rich,  to  encourage  their  growth  too  much ;  but  it  is  better  to 
give  the  tree  room  to  extend  itself  if  possible,  than  to  force  it 
into  precocity  by  unnatural  means ;  the  tree  is  then  apt  to  get 
unhealthy,  and  the  fruit  is  never  so  fine  in  quality.  Provided 
we  could  command  heat  and  light  in  sufficient  quantity  to  ripen 
the  wood,  we  might  make  our  borders  rich ;  but  as  long  as 
these  are  limited,  so  also  must  the  food  be  limited :  for  healthy 
vigorous-growing  trees,  it  only  retards  their  maturity  to  furnish 
the  roots  with  rich  compost.  Depressing  the  branches  by 
checking  the  upward  flow  of  sap,  and  causing  less  quantity  to 
be  sent  to  the  bended  shoot,  checks  its  growth,  and  hence  is  a 
good  means  of  balancing  the  growth  of  a  tree,  when  one  side  is 
more  luxuriant  than  the  other ;  it  also  encourages  the  formation 
of  flower  buds.  Bruising  or  pinching  the  end  of  the  shoot,  by  the 
check  it  gives  from  the  wound  produced,  and  stopping  the 
leading  ot  the  shoot,  will  have  the  same  effect    Depressing  is 
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best ;  but,  if  the  branch  is  very  vigorous  and  much  bent,  it  will 
start  an  upright  growth  from  the  top  of  the  bend,  and  very 
vigorous  shoots  should  thus  be  bent  only  slightly  at  first.  The 
ringing  of  a  branch  also  has  the  effect  of  checking  its  growth ; 
and,  there  being  a  less  flow  of  sap  to  the  branch,  the  action  of 
the  leaves,  light,  and  heat  elaborate  this  small  quantity  more 
perfectly ;  the  wood  will  be  better  ripened,  the  alburnum  and 
all  its  parts  more  concentrated  and  denser,  because  the  branch 
has  not  lengthened  and  extended  into  wood ;  and  the  energies 
of  the  leaves  have  been  employed  in  the  elaboration  of  the  sap. 
The  bud,  which,  for  want  of  sufficiently  elaborated  nutriment, 
might  have,  but  for  the  ringing,  been  only  a  leaf  bud,  will  now 
be  swelled  out  and  organised  into  a  flower  bud,  and  the  branch 
become  precociously  fruitful.  The  same  fruitfulness  is  produced 
by  taking  off*  a  large  arm  of  the  root,  which  is  a  proof  that  les- 
sening the  quantity  of  sap  in  a  luxuriant  tree  is  the  way  to 
make  it  fruitful :  depriving  the  tree  of  a  large  portion  of  its 
roots  lessens  the  quantity  of  sap ;  and  if  accumulation  of  sap 
were  the  cause  of  fruitfulness,  this  experiment  is  exactly  counter 
to  what  ought  to  be  done.  It  is  concentration  and  elaboration  of 
the  sap,  let  the  quantity  be  what  it  will,  that  produce  fruit- 
fulness ;  and  we  must  be  careful  to  prevent  the  supply  of  more  sap 
than  can  be  properly  elaborated,  by  making  the  soil  poor  for  lux- 
uriant-growing trees,  and  laying  the  roots  dry ;  also  giving  suf- 
ficient extent,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  ta 
unnatural  means  to  produce  fruitfulness.  For  the  other  eff*ects' 
of  ringing,  in  increasing  the  size  of  the  fruk,  if  done  the  year  the 
fruit  is  produced  (and  not  the  year  previous,  as  above),  by  the 
accumulation  of  the  sap  prevented  from  descending,  and  the 
eff*ects  of  all  the  different  methods  of  pruning  noticed,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  work  itself.  When  talking  of  pruning  and 
training,  we  are  naturally  reminded  of  the  cold  feet  and  un- 
comfortable nature  of  the  occupation,  and  the  remedies  you  have 
frequently  suggested  of  wooden  shoes,  &c. ;  but,  if  a  single  fold 
of  Macintosh  waterproof  cloth  is  put  between  the  insole  and 
outsole  of  a  common  leather  shoe,  and  a  fold  between  the  plies 
of  a  double  upp&r,  provided  the  shoes  are  strong,  and  the  leather 
good  the  feet  will  be  as  dry  and  comfortable  as  if  walking  on  a 
deal  floor* 

In  the  section  Training,  the  effects  of  depressing  in  causing 
fruitfulness,  and  of  extension  being  necessary  for  the  same  pur- 
pose (the  shoots,  as  before  stated,  getting  shorter  and  better 
ripened),  are  treated  at  great  length,  and  interesting  descriptions 
of  vines,  &c.,  so  treated  brought  forward.  The  tendency  of  old 
trained  trees  to  produce  young  shoots  at  the  bottom  is  noticed, 
and  attributed  to  the  obstruction  of  the  flow  of  sap  in  the  densely 

ripened  old  wood ;  perhaps  it  is  also  partly  owing  to  the  great 
1840.     Sept.  h  h 
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quantities  of  breast  wood  annually  pruned  o£F.  Some  of  our  best 
gardeners  now  lay  in  much  more  of  the  shortest  of  the  young 
wood  than  formerly;  it  gives  extent  to  the  tree,  and  produces 
better  fruit  than  long  spurs ;  and  will  prevent  the  necessity  of 
the  tree  pushing  young  shoots  from  below.  When  trees  get  too 
indurated  and  dense  in  the  tissues,  the  old  practice  of  peeling 
off  the  outer  bark  should  give^relief.  The  trees  so  peeled  of  old 
by  Dr.  Lyon,  in  his  garden  at  the  bottom  of  the  Canongate, 
Edinburgh,  were  very  healthy,  and  had  always  plenty  of  blossom 
and  fruit ;  it  was  his  practice  to  smash  off  the  greater  part  of  the 
blossom  with  a  broom,  having  always  more  than  the  tree  would 
carry ;  his  trees  were  principally  standards.  The  effects  of  walls, 
in  producing  a  better  climate,  and  consequently  better-ripened 
wood,  and  more  fruitfulness,  are  fully  entered  into ;  and  their  effect 
in  bettering  the  quality  and  size  of  fruit  chemically  described. 
The  advantages  are  most  felt  in  fruits  abounding  in  juice :  some 
dry  fruits  are  rather  made  worse  than  better.  The  proposals  of 
some,  to  increase  the  heat  in  walls  by  blackening  the  surface,  are 
noticed ;  but  as  those  substances,  as  black,  which  absorb  heat 
most  readily,  also  radiate  or  part  with  it  most  readily,  the  black 
wall,  though  warmest  through  the  day,  will  be  coldest  at  night, 
which  is  very  prejudicial ;  and,  as  the  fruit  and  leaves  of  trees 
trained  to  the  wall  are  always  at  a  small  distance  from  the  wall, 
they  should  get  more  heat  from  reflection  than  absorption,  and  a 
white  colour  I  should  think  best  As  noticed,  however,  in  the 
section  Teipperature,  the  best  way  to  have  the  heat  kept  up  at 
night,  is  to  get  as  much  confined  air  generated  about  the  wall  as 
possible,  and  the  upward  radiation  as  much  prevented  as  we  can  : 
for  this  purpose,  walls  built  hollow,  of  the  most  porous  brick  or 
stone,  and  broad  wood  copings,  as  formerly  recommended  by 
Mr.  Loudon  in  this  Magazine,  are,  next  to  covering,  the  best 
devices.  Much  of  the  good  of  coverings  is  often  lost,  and  even 
barm  done,  by  allowing  them  to  be  too  much  on. 

In  the  section  Potting,  the  bad  effects  of  pots  in  cramping  the 
roots  of  plants,  exhausting  the  soil,  exposing  the  fibres  to  drought 
by  the  sides  of  the  pots,  for  which  double  pots  as  a  remedy  are 
pointed  out ;  the  bad  effects  of  potting  pines,  and  other  forest 
trees,  by  giving  a  spiral  direction  to  the  roots,  which  may  con- 
tinue afterwards,  and  prevent  the  roots  from  spreading  and  get-^ 
ting  a  firm  hold  of  the  soil,  and  render  them  liable  to  be  blown 
down  by  winds;  the  good  effects  and  necessity  of  complete  drainage 
in  the  pots,  and  frequent  shifting;  the  tendency  to  cramping  the 
roots,  and  stinting  the  plant  in  producing  flowers  ;  and  the  effects 
of  exposure  of  tne  fibres  of  the  roots  at  the  sides  of  the  pots, 
in  improving  the  quality  of  some  fruits,  are  pointed  out ;  all  of 
which  will  be  found  very  interesting. 

In  the  section  Transplanting,  the  theory  of  the  process  is  cor- 
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rectly  laid  down.  Deciduous  plants  will  suffer  least,  if  removed 
when  in  a  comparatively  dormant  state ;  in  fact  they  should  not 
be  moved  in  any  other ;  and  to  get  the  benefit  of  any  growth 
that  may  take  place  by  the  root  in  winter,  the  sooner  this  is  done 
after  the  plants  are  ripe  the  better.  But  some  grounds  will  not 
admit  of  planting  early,  where  the  soil  is  adhesive,  and  not  pro- 
perly drained,  and  perhaps  the  nature  of  the  levels  such  that  it 
will  not  admit  of  draining  properly ;  whenever  a  slit  or  pit  is 
made  in  such  ground  in  the  autumn,  and  the  tree  planted,  the 
water  collects  at  the  cuts  in  the  winter,  and  rots  the  roots,  and  the 
plants  perish.  In  some  situations  also,  exposed  to  heavy  winds 
in  winter,  the  stem  of  the  plant,  before  its  roots  are  fixed,  gets 
knocked  about  with  the  wind ;  the  effect  of  which  is  to  form  a 
hole  around  the  neck  of  the  stem,  the  rain,  ftost,  and  drought 
penetrate,  and  the  plant  is  very  apt  to  perish.  A  partial  remedy 
for  the  storm  in  high  lands,  if  the  surface  is  bare  and  the  grass 
not  rank-growing,  is  to  plant  small  plants ;  if  very  bare,  how- 
ever, it  may  he  heaved  by  the  frosts  and  thaws,  and  the  small 
plants  thrown  out ;  or  if  the  grass  is  strong,  a  small  plant  may 
be  overtopped  in  summer  and  perish,  and  large  plants  be  re- 

uired ;  even  small  plants  also  will  suffer,  if  very  much  exposed. 

n  all  situations,  such  as  above  noticed,  the  sooner  the  plant  com- 
mences to  grow  after  planting,  the  less  will  be  the  risk ;  and  late 
planting,  provided  the  plant  has  not  begun  to  spring,  nor  to  form 
young  roots,  which  it  will  do  rather  before  the  buds  begin  to 
swell,  will  generally  succeed  best.  Evergreens  are  not  generally 
planted  in  such  situations,  and  large  plants  of  these,  if  not  ex- 
posed to  heavy  winds,  or  supported  against  them,  will  undoubt* 
edly,  as  Mr.  M*Nab  says,  have  most  success,  if  planted  in  soft 
weather  in  the  beginning  of  winter;  the  roots  get  settled  in  the 
soil,  and  the  plant  comes  away  more  vigoroijsly.  Wet  weather, 
as  he  also  states,  is  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  operation, 
it  settles  the  roots  in  the  ground  :  if  the  weather  is  only  mode- 
rately wet,  the  plants,  as  soon  as  planted  and  trod,  should  be 
saturated  from  a  watering  pan,  round  the  roots,  before  the  last 
stratum  of  drier  earth  is  put  on.  Small  seedling  plants  of  ever- 
greens, however,  planted  out  for  nursing,  are  more  apt  to  perish 
from  inclement  weather  in  winter ;  and  seedling  laurels,  hollies, 
Scotch  firs,  &c,  put  out  in  autumn,  will  he  found  to  suffer  more 
from  the  severe  frosts  and  thaws  that  occur  in  February  and 
March,  than  the  same  plants  standing  on  the  seed-bed  ;  the  roots 
of  the  latter  are  more  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  the  living  prin- 
ciple being  stronger,  from  the  plant  not  being  enfeebled  by  trans-* 
planting,  it  does  not  suffer  so  much  from  the  cold.  The  plants 
bedded  out  in  the  autumn  apparently  grow  very  little  in  winter,  at 
least  no  new  fibres  are  formed  till  the  air  gets  warmer  in  spring ; 
the  cuts  that  are  made  by  the  spades  in  the  ground,  in  the  act  of 
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forming  the  row  to  plant  the  seedlings,  allow  the  frost  to  penetrate, 
which  heaves  and  swells  the  ground  still  further,  so  that  the  al-> 
ternate  frosty  nights  and  sunny  days  of  a  cold  dry  spring  often 
make  sad  havoc  among  the  small  plants ;  and  small  plants  of  ever- 
greens, planted  out  in  moist  weather  in  April,  or  even  in  May, 
commence  to  grow  as  soon  as  they  are  planted,  and  hence  often 
succeed  better  than  those  planted  in  autumn ;  much  of  this  will, 
however,  depend  on  particular  situations :  in  the  West  of  Scot- 
land, March  is  generally  more  or  less  attended  by  a  succession 
of  dry  frosty  weather  from  the  east.  If  severe  frosty  nights  and 
sunny  days  do  not  occur  in  spring,  and  the  winter  is  mild,  the 
autumn-planted  will  succeed  best,  from  the  roots  being  washed 
into  the  soil  by  the  winter  rains.  In  sending  small  evergreens, 
or  even  deciduous  trees,  to  a  distance  in  winter,  the  plants  are 
greatly  benefited  by  having  the  fibres  of  the  root  drawn 
through  a  thin  puddle,  and  moss  wrapped  round  the  roots  to 
keep  them  damp ;  if  the  quantities  are  great,  and  the  plants 
soft,  and  closely  packed,  dampness  is  apt  to  cause  them  to  heat : 
the  outside  moss  should  be  dry,  and  care  taken  in  packing,  by 
mixing  branches  of  deciduous  trees  or  otherwise,  to  allow  a  cir- 
culation of  air,  or  ventilation,  to  take  place,  which  carries  off  the 
heat  before  it  accumulates,  and  checks  decomposition.  Decidu- 
ous trees  are  not  so  apt  to  suffer  from  damp,  and  should  not  have 
so  much  circulation  of  air,  to  dry  and  evaporate;  if  the  drying 
continue  till  the  bark  begins  to  shrink,  they  will  most  likely 
perish*  Packages  sent  by  sea  are  not  so  apt  to  suffer  from  drying, 
from  the  greater  moisture  of  the  air.  When  plants  reach  their 
destination,  and  have  been  long  detained  and  dried,  it  is  oflen 
the  practice  to  saturate  the  ground  they  are  planted  in  with 
water ;  but  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  excess  of  water  in  such  cases 
is  dangerous  to  the  languid  powers  of  the  plant  and  roots ;  and 
to  water  sparinglv,  shade  from  a  hot  sun,  and  moisten  the  bark 
and  under  side  of  the  leaves,  if  evergreen,  are  more  likely  to  suc- 
ceed. Plants  that  are  wiry  and  hard  in  the  roots,  and  dense  and 
well  ripened  in  the  wood,  are  more  tenacious  of  life  than  such 
as  are  softer,  and  will  suffer  less  from  exposure;  the  thorn  is  an 
instance  of  this,  it  is  not  easily  killed.  The  necessity  of  preserv- 
ing the  fibres  of  the  root  uninjured,  as  much  as  possible,  and 
carefully  cutting  the  wounds  clean,  when  any  bruises  are  made, 
is  clearly  and  forcibly  pointed  out :  when  the  roots  are  far  ex- 
tended in  the  grounp,  it  is  difficult  to  lift  them  without  injuring 
the  roots ;  and  for  this  reason  young  plants  should  be  as  fre- 
quently as  possible  transplanted  in  the  nursery  before  planting 
out  finally ;  it  checks  the  roots  from  extending,  and  keeps  the 
young  fibres  more  close  together ;  it  also  gives  the  plants  a  more 
hardy  habit.  Plants  removed  from  a  thick  plat,  where  the  con- 
fined air  keeps  up  beat,  are,  when  planted  out  separately,  like 
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plants  removed  from  a  green-house  to  the  open  air.  For  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  roots  close,  and  making  the  plants  hardy^ 
a  close  adhesive  soil  is  best  to  transplant  finally  from ;  but,  at  the 
first  planting  out  of  seedlings,  a  loose  free  soil  is  indispensable : 
a  cold  clay  soil  is  many  degrees  lower  in  heat  than  a  warm  sili- 
ceous soil.  Growth  will  commence  fully  a  month  earlier  in  light 
free  soil ;  the  fibres  run  more  freely ;  the  ground  keeps  closer  in 
dry  weather,  and  does  not  open  into  rents  admitting  the  drought, 
as  a  clay  soil  does  ;  heat  and  moisture  are  better  retained ;  and 
seedlings  should  be  planted  in  rich  light  soil,  and  when  a  year 
or  two  old  removed  into  adhesive  soil,  before  fully  planting  out 
Where  very  large  plants  are  moved,  and  the  roots  necessarily  a 
good  deal  hurt,  we  have  Mr.  M^Nab's  experience  to  warrant  us, 
that  the  tops  should  also  correspondingly  be  mutilated  or  cut,  to 
prevent  the  action  of  the  complete  foliage  from  being  too  exces- 
sive for  the  mutilated  roots  to  supply. 

In  the  Preservation  of  Races  by  Seed,  the  method  of  obtain- 
ing extra-fine  varieties,  by  saving  seed  from  the  best,  and  picking 
and  rouging  these  again  and  again,  to  fix  the  quality  in  the  seed, 
by  the  tendency  of  all  seedlings  to  come  like  their  parent ;  to 
preserve  the  race  distinct,  by  preventing  intermixture  of  the 
flowers  of  others  nearly  allied  ;  to  get  wheat,  &c.,  to  ripen  earlier^ 
by  getting  the  seed  from  earlier  and  drier  soils,  using  the  smallest 
seeds,  &c.,  are  all  clearly  pointed  out  and  illustrated  from  theory. 
The  operations  quoted  from  the  Indian  gardeners,  to  improve 
the  varieties  from  seed,  are  similar  to  the  methods  pursued  in 
obtaining  double  flowers,  namely,  to  check  first  and  then  lux- 
uriate ;  tne  luxuriance  has  all  the  greater  effects  from  the  previous 
check.  The  instance  mentioned  of  Brussels  sprouts  degenerating, 
when  the  seed  is  saved  at  a  distance  from  Brussels,  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  early  Dutch  horn  carrot,  which  will  not  come  true 
from  seed  saved  in  this  country.  There  must  be  some  peculi- 
arity in  the  soil  or  climate  of  Holland^  which  produces  those  and 
the  hyacinth  roots  so  much  more  perfectly ;  in  the  case  of  the 
latter  it  has  been  attributed  to  the  presence  of  saline  water,  at  a 
certain  depth  in  the  soil,  the  land  having  been  gained  from  the 
sea  by  embankments. 

In  the  Improvement  of  Races,  the  necessity  of  getting  seeds 
from  healthy  parents  is  clearly  pointed  out.  If  more  attention 
were  paid  by  nurserymen  in  selecting  their  seeds  from  the  most 
healthy  trees,  and  if  planters  would  encourage  this,  by  a  better 
price  paid  for  these,  a  great  improvement  might  result.  In  the 
case  of  Scotch  fir  we  might  not  need  to  have  recourse  to  the 
Highlands  and  Hagenau  for  seeds ;  unless  these  are  healthier 
plants,  it  will  be  no  improvement.  Health  is  different  from 
luxuriance,  as  the  fattest  animal  is  not  always  the  healthiest, 
and  a  healthy  moderate-growing   tree  will   produce   the   best 
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wood.  The  Hagenau  Scotch  fir  is  a  slower  grower  than  the  High- 
land, or  common,  Scotch  fir,  and  is  said  to  produce  better 
wood. 

In  Hybridising  and  Crossbreeding,  the  methods  employed  by 
Mr.  Knight,  Mr.  Herbert,  and  others,  are  detailed  and  com- 
mented upon :  there  seems  much  to  learn  yet  on  these  subjects  ; 
and  the  observations  from  experience,  promised  by  Mr.  Bea- 
ton, should  be  valuable.  The  endeavours  to  blend  the  qualities 
of  precocity,  size,  flavour,  &c.,  of  one  variety  with  another 
deficient  in  these  may,  however,  be  productive  of  much  benefit, 
though  we  cannot  yet  say  which  qualities  are  most  affected  by 
the  male  parent,  and  which  by  the  female ;  we  may  also  make 
them  earlier  and  hardier,  and  improve  their  fruit  in  size,  by  the 
treatment  we  give  to  the  plant  or  parts  of  a  plant  we  save  the 
seed  fi*om ;  but  this  belongs  rather  to  the  former  section.  On 
the  doubling  of  flowers  noticed  in  this  section,  I  have  already 
stated  my  opinions  in  the  section  Action  of  Flowers,  it  is  the 
method  practised  by  the  best  growers  of  double  stocks.  Va- 
rieties are  more  often  got  from  accident  than  theory;  but 
theory  may  guide  us  in  our  efforts,  as,  however  accidental  any 
production  may  appear,  it  must  have  a  cause  which  theory  may 
enable  us  to  imitate.  Some  accidental  varieties,  as  variegated  or 
curled  foliage^  mossy  branches  or  calyx,  are  not  likely  to  come 
from  seed  (though  the  copper^leaved  beech  has  been  got  in  that 
way),  and  varieties  of  this  kind  must  be  propi^ted  from  the 
individual  plant;  the  most  curious  instance  of  accidental  va- 
rieties is  that  lately  noticed  in  this  Magazine,  of  the  purple 
laburnum.  The  instance  of  the  black  eagle  cherry,  when  first 
raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  being  thought  useless  at  firs^  and  after- 
wards becoming  rich,  is  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  soils  and 
situations,  and  perhaps  stocks,  on  fruits,  which  is  not  easily 
accounted  for;  in  the  same  garden,  and  close  to  one  another, 
the  same  kind  of  fruit,  though  both  are  budded  from  the  same 
shoot,  will  be  very  superior  on  the  one  tree  to  what  it  will  be 
on  the  other;  the  black  eagle  cherry  is  said  to  have  very  inferior 
fruit  in  some  situations. 

In  the  Principles  of  Resting,  there  is  a  long  detail  of  the 
principal  climates  from  which  our  exotic  plants  are  drawn,  and 
their  effects  on  vegetation.  The  effects  of  a  very  dry  warm  atmo- 
sphere, as  in  forcing,  in  causing  an  inspissated  or  concentrated 
state  of  the  sap,  thus  producing  flowers  and  fruits  ;  the  advan- 
tage that  may  be  taken,  by  resting  and  forcing  at  different 
periods,  in  altering  the  periods  of  producing  fruit;  the  necessity 
of  diurnal  as  well  as  periodical  repose ;  the  great  difference  in 
tropical  countries  of  the  heat  by  day  and  the  heat  by  night, 
pointing  out  the  necessity  of  nightly  rest  from  excitement,  and 
the  error  of  keeping  up  too  great  a  degree  of  heat  in  our  houses 
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by  nightj  are  all  largely  and   minutely   treated  and  forcibly 
iliusti*ated. 

In  the  last  section,  of  Soils  and  Manures,  the  fact  that  some 
plants  will  thrive  on  very  different  soils  is  brought  forward; 
also  the  little  or  no  difference  to  be  found  in  the  organic  state 
of  different  species  of  the  same  genus,  that  will  not  thrive  on 
the  same  soil ;  and  consequently  the  little  benefit  to  be  derived, 
as  yet,  from  the  analysis  of  soils  and  plants.  Generally  speak* 
ing,  plants  with  bushy  roots  and  strong  fibres  require  rich 
food  and  plenty  of  water,  as  the  ash,  lilac,  privet,  balsam, 
dahlias,  celery,  leeks,  &c. ;  and  if  the  soil  is  light,  they  will 
require  more  manure  and  water  than  in  clayey  soils.  Plants 
that  have  hard  wiry  bare  roots,  as  the  beech,  pines,  cistus, 
larix,  melons,  turnips,  onions,  &c.,  require  a  drier  soil,  and  not 
so  much  manure.  Plants  with  very  small  hairy  fibres,  as  birch, 
and  most  of  the  American  shrubs,  are  fond  of  a  soft  adhesive  soil, 
which  their  roots  can  penetrate  easily,  and  which  will  adhere  to 
them ;  if  leaves  are  rotted  to  the  consistence  of  peat,  they  will  grow 
most  luxuriantly  among  these,  either  wholly  or  mixed;  they 
grow  well  among  peat,  but  it  gets  dry  and  spongy  on  the  surface, 
and  is  the  better  of  being  mixed  with  loam  and  white  sandstone 
pounded ;  they  will  also  grow  well  in  soft  adhesive  loam,  espe- 
cially if  mixed  with  rotted  leaves  and  sand ;  a  dry  stony  soil,  or  a 
very  stiff  hard  clay,  is  the  worst  But  there  are  many  exceptions  s 
the  yucca,  which  is  very  strong  and  fibrous  in  the  root,  will  not 
thrive  well  in  damp  soil ;  the  rose  and  thorn  are  both  bare- 
rooted,  yet  the  first  can  hardly  be  satisfied  with  manure,  and 
the  last  thrives  always  better  in  wet  than  dry  seasons ;  the  roots  of 
oats  are,  if  any  thing,  smaller  than  wheat,  yet  the  former  thrives 
better  in  a  wet  season  than  the  latter.  The  g^nus  ^bies,  or 
spruce,  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Pinus,  or  fir,  and  not  much  apparent 
difference  in  the  roots ;  yet  the  different  species  gf  spruce  thrive 
best  in  a  damp  soil,  the  fir  in  dry  soil.  There  are  constitutional 
differences  in  the  organisation  of  the  tissue  and  epidermis  of 
plants,  which  analysis  cannot  easily  point  out ;  some  plants  (and 
even  different  parts  of  the  same  plant)  will  secrete  poison  from 
the  same  sap  from  which  others  will  secrete  nutritive  food,  as 
some  animals  will  eat  with  impunity  the  food  which  will  poison 
others.  Roots  will  be  affected  by  the  warmth  and  cold  of  a  soil, 
and  the  quantity  of  air  which  penetrates  to  them,  as  well  as  the 
state  of  moisture,  and  quantity  of  nutriment.  Plants  grown  on 
dry  loamy  soils  are  more  solid  in  the  tissue,  hardier,  and  less 
liable  to  be  affected  with  changes,  and  are  best  for  transplanting. 
On  the  section  Bottom  Heat,  we  took  notice  before  of  the  cold* 
ness  and  lateness  of  clayey  soils,  and  the  warmness,  earliness, 
and  rapidly  exhausting  nature  of  sandy  soils.  Much  of  the  bene-r 
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fits  or  losses  derived  from  these  soils  depend  on  the  heat  and 
moisture  of  the  season :  in  a  wet  cold  summer^  the  sandy  soils 
do  best ;  in  a  warm  dry  summer,  the  clayey  soils.  Clayey  soils 
may  be  greatly  benefited  by  draining,  digging  deep,  pulverising, 
and  mixing  with  decomposing  substances.  Sandy  light  soils, 
in  some  dry  seasons,  require  treading  and  rolling  to  retain  the 
moisture.  The  most  permanent  and  beneficial  alteration,  where 
possible,  is  the  mixing  of  the  two  together.  In  composts  for  pots, 
plants  will  thrive  in  very  different  mixtures,  according  to  the 
heat  and  ventilation  they  are  exposed  to,  and  the  water  they  get 
Plants  in  light  composts  require  more  water  and  attention,  and 
will  grow  more  quickly ;  while  those  in  loamy  composts,  if  well 
drained,  are  hardier  and  firmer,  and  do  not  need  so  much  atten- 
tion ;  a  medium  is  safest  for  plants,  the  cultivation  of  which 
is  not  well  understood.  Oxide  of  iron  is  the  most  hurtful 
principle  to  vegetation  in  soils,  and  may  be  easily  detected  fi-om 
its  red  colour ;  the  best  corrective  for  this  is  lime,  which  neu- 
tralises the  acid. 

Much  has  been  said  about  manures  by  chemists;  but  the 
benefits  hitherto  derived  from  the  details  of  chemical  analysis  in 
practice  has  not  been  correspondingly  great.  The  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  was,  that  all  manures  should 
be  put  into  the  ground  in  as  recent  a  state  as  possible,  while,  in 
practice,  the  o|iposite  plan  is  thought  moa*e  beneficial.  Most 
practical  men  are  of  opinion  that  the  ammonia  first  given  off  by 
manures  is  very  prejudicial  to  plants ;  and  manure,  when  kept  in 
a  heap,  does  not  lose  much  besides  this,  and  is  more  perfectly 
rotted  in  a  heap  than  when  spread  in  the  soil.  A  mixture  of 
horse  and  cow  dung,  rotted  to  the  consistence  of  a  black  oily 
peat,  is  thought  the  most  economical  and  advantageous  way  of 
applying  manure.  Chemical  analysis  shows  that  all  the  parts  of 
plants  are  chiefly  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen ; 
nitrogen  has  lately  been  more  often  detected  than  formerly ; 
and  small  quantities  of  other  substances,  as  silex,  and  other 
stones,  metals,  &c.,  are  sometimes  found ;  but  the  first  three  are 
the  component  parts  of  all  plants,  and  the  food  of  plants  should 
therefore  consist  of  substances  furnishing  these  in  greatest  plenty. 
Hydrogen  and  o;Kygen  are  furnished  by  the  decomposition  of 
water ;  oxygen  and  nitrogen  from  the  air.  Carbon  is  produced 
from  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  being  only  in  small  quan- 
tity in  the  air ;  but,  before  it  can  enter  the  spongioles  of  the 
roots,  it  must  be  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  which  is  produced 
by  fermentation  causing  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  unite  to  the 
carbon,  and  form  carbonic  acid :  hence  the  necessity  of  a  proper 
degree  of  fermentation  in  manure,  and  the  great  benefit  of 
applying  yeast,  and  other  fermenting  substances,  to  manures. 
Jn  the  act  of  fermentation,  too  much  heat  is  sometimes  evolved, 
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and  is  hurtful,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  turning  dunghills, 
especially  if  all  composed  of  horse  dung,  and  in  warm  situa- 
tions ;  too  much  cold  rain  checks  fermentation,  and  hence  the 
benefit  of  covering  from  this.  Before  carbon  can  be  admitted 
into  the  spongioles  of  the  roots,  it  must  also,  it  is  said,  be  made 
soluble,  by  being  mixed  with  alkalies  into  a  saponaceous  matter. 
The  alkalies  necessary  for  this  purpose  are  contained  in  the 
manure,  or  may  be  increased  by  applying  lime,  salt,  and  other 
alkaline  substances.  The  dark  brown-coloured  substance  in 
well-rotted  manure  formerly  denoted  vegetable  extract,  but  now 
humus  is  formed  of  the  proper  mixture  of  these  substances, 
and  is  the  essential  requisite  in  the  food  of  plants.  It  is  this 
substance  which  gives  the  colour  to  the  drainings  of  the  dung- 
hill; and,  being  in  a  soluble  state,  we  see  hence  the  great 
benefits  derived  in  watering  with  manured  water.  Dung  from 
high-fed  animals  is  most  superior.  Bullock's  blood  is  rich  in 
carbon,  and  should  be  mixed.  A  simple  easy  method  of  know- 
ing the  quantity  of  humus  in  soils  was  lately  given  in  Paxton's 
Magazine.  Sifl  and  wash  the  soil  repeatedly,  till  all  the  impal- 
pable powder  it  contains  is  separated  with  tne  water.  Put  this 
into  a  lone  narrow  glass  vessel  of  water,  and  shake  it  up  well 
from  the  bottom  :  the  alumina  will  fall  to  the  bottom,  and 
deposit  quickly,  while  the  humus  will  float  on  the  top  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  We  may  thus  have  a  pretty  rough  guess  of  the 
quantity,  both  of  alumina,  or  clay,  and  humus  contained  in  the 
soil ;  and  without  a  due  proportion  of  the  first,  to  retain  humus 
and  moisture,  no  soil  will  be  rich.  The  presence  of  animal 
matter  in  the  soil  may  be  detected  by  the  smell  given  off,  similar 
to  burning  feathers,  on  burning  a  portion  of  the  soil ;  and  the 
presence  of  chalk  or  lime  may  be  known  by  its  effervescing  with 
an  acid,  and  giving  off  air-bubbles  and  heat.  For  a  complete 
analysis  of  soils  and  manures,  so  far  as  at  present  known,  as 
useful  in  practice,  I  would  refer  to  that  lately  given  in  the 
Quarterly/  Journal  of  Agriculture^  by  Dr.  Madden ;  and,  as  the 
table  he  gives  of  their  actions  contains  so  much  information  in  a 
little  space,  I  have  subjoined  a  copy  of  it. 

In  the  work  before  us.  Dr.  Lindley  confines  himself  to  a 
statement  of  their  general  principles,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  act.  He  also  notices  the  other  metals  and  minerals,  &c., 
found  in  some  plants,  and  the  necessity  of  these  in  the  soil  to  the 
perfect  growth  of  the  plant.  He  also  notices  the  best  times  of 
applying  manures,  which,  he  says,  are  October  for  grass  lands, 
and  spring  for  cultivated  crops;  also  the  necessity  of  applying 
manures  to  the  extremities  of  the  fibres  of  the  root,  to  the 
young  spongioles,  and  not  at  the  bole  of  the  stem,  which  he 
humorously  likens  to  feeding  a  man  through  the  soles  of  his 
feet. 
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Table  of  Manures,  arranged  according  to  their  Action,  by  Henry  R.  Madden, 

Esq.,  M.D^  Edinburgh. 
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I  have  thus  gone  through  all  the  divisions  of  the  treatise. 
The  subjects  discussed  are  very  important,  and  it  has  necessarily 
been  tedious;  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  condense  as  much  as 
I  could,  and  hope  the  example  I  have  set  will  soon  be  followed 
by  others.  Let  us  differ  from  each  other  as  much  as  we  can, 
when  we  can  give  reasons  for  our  opinions ;  let  us  also  weigh 
well  one  another's  reasons,  and  not  consider  our  neighbour  must 
be  wrong,  merely  because  he  differs  from  us  in  opinion,  and 
mutual  benefit  will  be  the  result,  as  every  practical  man  has  his 
own  sphere  of  operations,  to  which,  from  habit  and  necessity, 
he  is  most  attached,  and  has  opportunities  of  observation  on 
certain  subjects  which  others  do  not  possess;  and  when  any 
important  observation  has  been  made,  it  should  not  be  kept 
hid. 


Kilmarnock^  August  1.  184-0. 
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(Cantimtedfrom  p.  417.) 

24,  On  the  CtdtkmHon  of  the  Melon  in  open  Frames.     By  John  Williams,  Esq. 

C.M.H.8.    Read  February  21. 1837. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  construction  of  my  glass  covering. 
I  sink  a  shallow  pit  about  9  in.  or  1  fit.  deep  in  the  ground  ;  a  strong  wood 
frame  is  made  the  size  of  the  intended  bed  to  support  the  g^s.     My  frame 
is.  18  ft.  llon^y  by  8  ft.  3  in.  wide ;  each  li^ht  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
upper  part  being  the  shortest.    By  this  division  the  lights  receive  less  iqjury 
in  being  removed ;  and,  as  wood  props  soon  decay  in  the  ground,  I  procured 
some  small  cast-iron  pipes  2  in.  in  diameter  from  our  Gas  Works,  tmd  by 
cutting  the  pipes  a  little  above  the  moulding,  this  circular  projection  afibrds 
a  secure  shouldering  for  the  wood  frame  to  rest  on ;  the  lower  end  of  the 
pipe  goes  into  the  ground,  and  is  secured  in  its  place  by  a  few  small  stones 
rammed  round  it  in  the  way  of  paving  a  street.    Four  lone  pipes  support  the 
upper,  or  north  side  of  the  frame,  and  four  short  ones,  the  lower  or  south 
side.    The  lower  part  of  the  pit  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of  old  leaves,  the 
winter  prunings  of  raspbeny  plants,  and  other  twigs  from  wall  trees  and 
shrubs  which  every  garden  affords  in  the  spring ;  to  these  I  add  a  little  horse 
litter  and  the  first  mowings  of  ^rass  lawns,  dusting  in  a  little  lime  in  powder, 
which  hastens  the  decomposition,  kills  insects,  and  keeps  up  a  dunu^le  bot- 
tom heat  for  some  wedcs.     I  find  in  the  autumn  the  melon  roots  go  through 
the  whole,  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and,  when  removed  in  the  follow- 
ing winter,  it  affords  an  excellent  compost  for  the  garden.    The  melon 
plants  are  raised  in  small  pots,  each  plant  being  in  a  separate  pot,  the  seed 
being  sown  in  March  or  beginnine  of  April ;  this  win  give  time  for  each  plant 
to  be  stopped  twice  in  the  seed-frame ;  and  thev  will  then  afford  female 
flowers  from  the  lateral  shoots,  very  soon  after  they  are  planted  at  the  end 
of  May.     I  usuaMy,  when  first  the  plants  are  turned  out  of  the  seed  pots, 
simply  cover  them  with  hand-glasses,  say  the  first  fortnight,  each  glass  being 
furnished  with  a  night-cap  of  matting  to  prevent  the  radiation  of  its  accumu- 
lated interior  heat  in  clear  nights.     The  glasses  of  course  are  raised  on 
one  side,  every  sunny  day,  to  harden  the  plants  as  much  as  possible  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  their  use  saves  the  trouble  of  moving,  and  endangering  the 
breaking  of  the  frames.     The  bottom  compost  is  covered  with  about  9. or  10 
inches  of  soil,  and  this  soil  with  slates,  the  principal  runners  being  carefiilly 
spread,  and  pegged  down,  that  each  leaf  may  receive  its  due  portion  of  light. 
The  glass,  when  the  bed  is  settled  down,  should  be  from  16  in.  to  18  in.  above 
the  slates,  so  as  to  give  room  for  the  leaves  to  expand  and  receive  motion 
from  the  wind,  and  the  exhaling  moisture  to  be  carried  away.    As  the  bot- 
tom heat  declines,  I  keep  a  supply  of  grass  mowings,  fallen  leaves,  and  other 
garden  refuse,  as  a  lining  on  the  north  side.     Green  glass  is  much  to  be  pre- 
^red  to  crown  glass,  the  leaves  are  less  liable  to  be  burnt,  in  spots,  by  the 
sudden  exposure  to  light  in  showery  weather.     The  plants  require  no  water 
at  root  after  they  have  first  got  rooted  in  the  bed,  nor  any  syringing  with 
water  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves  ;  I  found  the  latter  did  injury*    One  sinele 
dusting  of  flowers  of  sulphur  thrown  amongst  the  leaves  in  a  calm  morning 
or  evening,  by  means  of  the  newly-invented  portable  fan  engine,  I  found,  last 
summer,  effectually  kept  off  the  red  spider  and  thrips.    Every  gardener  who 
saw  the  plants  growing  expressed  surprise  at  their  healthy  appearance,  and 
the  abundance  of  fruit. 
"  Should  this  mode  of  cultivating  melons  be  adopted,  I  have  no  doubt  of 
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its  succeeding;  and  from  a  trial  I  made  with  a  late  plant  of  the  Ispahan 
melon,  last  summer,  I  have  reason  to  think  that  this,  and  all  the  Persian 
varieties,  except  those  which  are  liable  to  crack,  can  be  matured  by  the  end 
of  August,  or  be^nning  of  September,  and  afford  a  supply,  till  the  middle  of 
October,  of  very  superior  quality  to  any  raised  in  close  frames." 

25.  On  the  CuUivaHon  of  Figs.   By  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Pres.    Read 

February  21.  1837. 

"  I  made,  during  several  successive  years,  attempts  to  ripen  one  of  these, 
the  Nerii  fig,  which  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  the  figs  of  Italy : 
and  I  have  ultimately  succeeded  ;  and  as  the  mode  of  management  which  I 
have  adopted  is  peculiar  only,  and  not  difficult  or  expensive,  and  nearly 
similar  to  that  under  which  the  peach  and  nectarine  will  be  found  to  acquire 
the  highest  state  of  perfection,  I  have  thought  the  following  account  of  it 
worth  communicating. 

*'  I  begin  to  heat  the  house  in  the  middle  of  February,  and  continue  the 
fire  till  trie  finiit  has  acquired  its  first  swelling  in  May.  If  artificial  heat  be 
still  applied,  the  first-formed  fruit  will  fall  off,  and  will  be  succeeded  by  other 
fruit,  which  will  also  fall  off  abortively.  Tlie  fruit,  therefore,  after  it  has 
acquired  its  first  swelling,  is  subjected  to  the  influence  of  confined  solar  heat 
only,  till  it  begins  to  acquire  maturity.  Much  air  is  then  given ;  and,  if  the 
weather  be  not  dry  and  bright,  artificial  heat  is,  to  a  small  extent,  again  em- 
ployed, to  prevent  the  mature  fruit  becoming  mouldy ;  and  I  believe,  upon 
the  evidence  of  many  fiiends,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  that 
fruit  in  d^erent  southern  climates,  that  it  is  rarely  seen  in  a  higher  state  of 
perfection  than  when  ripened  in  the  manner  above  described.  The  fig  is 
naturally  ripened  in  shade,  and  in  southern  climates  the  birds  and  insects 
destrov,  or  injure,  most  of  the  best,  before  it  has  acquired  its  perfect  state  of 
matunty. 

**  The  peach  and  nectarine  acquire  the  greatest  state  of  perfection  in  the 
climate  of  England  (and  the  same  treatment  is,  I  believe,  equally  applicable 
to  every  species  of  fruit  which  requires  the  aid  of  artificial  heat),  if  they  are 
to  a  certain  extent  brought  forwarcf  early  in  the  spring,  and  subsequently  sub- 
jected to  the  influence  of  solar  heat  only. 

**  I  have  succeeded  in  ripening  the  Nerii  fig  in  a  very  considerable  state 
of  perfection,  by  introducing  the  trees  in  pots  against  the  back  wall  of  a 
stove  in  February,  and  removing  them  to  a  greenhouse,  out  of  which  the 
plants  had  been  taJien  in  the  middle  of  May ;  and  this  may  be  successfully 
done,  whenever  the  vines  in  Uie  stove  are  confined  to  the  rafters." 

26.  Note  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Cinnamon  in  England,     By  Mr.  WUliam 

Buchan,  F.H.S.    Read  February  7. 1837. 

The  common  cinnamon  is  generally  considered  a  stove  plant,  but  Mr. 
Buchan  for  several  years  has  erown  one  in  a  green-house  conservatory, 
which  he  found  to  suit  it  much  better,  as  did  M.  David,  gardener  to  M. 
Boursault  in  Paris.  In  our  volume  for  1830,  it  is  stated,  that  at  M.  Bour- 
sault's  conservatory  the  cinnamon  tree  had  ripened  fruit,  fi*om  which  many 
young  plants  were  raised.  Mr.  Buchan  is  of  opinion,  that,  with  verv  little 
protection,  the  cinnamon  would  stand  the  winter  in  the  open  air,  in  mvour- 
able  situations  in  England  ;  and  in  order  that  a  trial  may  be  made  in  such 
situations  he  has  sent  seeds  and  seedling  plants  from  Blithfield  in  Stafford- 
shire, where  he  is  gardener,  to  the  principal  Botanic  Gardens,  and  to  various 
gardens  in  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and  Pembrokeshire,  where  many  of  our 
green-house  plants  stand  the  winter  without  any  protection  whatever. 

27.  Explanatory  Notes  respecting  Six  new  Varieties  of  Vine  recently  introduced 
from  Dukhun  (Deccan),    By  Colonel  Sykes,  F.R.8.    Read  June  21.  1836. 

"  A  gentleman,  lecturing  to  a  Mechanics*  Institute  lately,  stated  that  the 
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profitable  cultivation  of  the  ?ine  was  limited  to  countries  having  a  mean 
temperature  between  50°  and  60°  Fahr.,  and  not  within  30°  of  the  equator  ; 
whereas  the  whole  of  the  six  species  adverted  to  are  cultivated  in  Dukhun 
(Deccan),  East  Indies,  between  the  17th  and  19th  parallels  of  N.  latitude^ 
and  longitude  73°  50^  and  76°  50^  east  of  Greenwich,  at  an  elevation  above 
^e  sea,  varying  from  1500  to  1800  feet ;  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year 
being  from  77"  to  78°  Fahr.,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  hottest  months 
(April  and  Mav)  81°  to  85°,  and  of  the  coldest  66°  to  71°  in  December  and 
January  ;  the  thermometer  having  been  known  to  rise  to  110°  in  a  tent  in 
April,  and  to  sink  for  a  few  hours  as  low  as  37°  in  the  winter  months.'* 

The  six  varieties  cultivated  in  the  Deccan,  where  they  produce  luxuriantly 
and  without  any  difficulty,  are  the  following  :  — 

1.  The  Hubshee.  An  elongated,  truncated,  fleshy,  black  grape;  approaching 
a  juicy  plum  in  firmness,  but  infinitelv  sweeter,  the  finest  ot  all  the  varieties. 

2.  The  Fukree.  An  oblong,  musk^^,  green  grape,  slightly  fleshy,  and  not 
nearly  so  laree  as  the  Hubshee ;  it  fruits  abundantly. 

3.  The  Sahibee.  A  comparatively  rare  grape,  yellowish  green  when  ripe, 
oval,  fleshy,  slightly  astringent,  and  of  a  dry  flavour,  though  sweet. 

4.  The  B^  Dana,  or  seedless  grape.  Small,  globular,  yellowish  green,  thin- 
skinned,  and  very  delicious.  It  resembles  the  SLishmiss,  from  which  the  wine 
of  Shiraz  is  made. 

5.  The  Ahbee,  or  watery  grape.  Large,  globular,  thin-skinned,  very  juicy, 
green,  passing  to  yellow,  and  terminating  mto  a  brown  Indian  red  on  one 
side. 

6.  This  kind  Col.  Sykes  cannot  at  present  describe. 

**  The  whole  of  the  above  grapes  ripen  during  January,  February,  and 
March,  and  they  are  occasionally  seen  for  sale  in  all  April. 

"  The  mode  of  treatment  is  difierent  in  different  vineyards ;  the  most  usual 
plan  is  to  keep  them  low,  but  not  ^uite  so  low  as  is  done  in  France ;  but 
some  gardeners  grow  them  upon  trellis  work.  The  vines  produce  two  fruit- 
ings  annually :  the  first,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  being  sweet ;  the  second, 
occurring  in  September,  being  acid." 

28.  Upon  the  Culture  of  the  Strawberry.    By  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 

Pres.     Read  Mslj  2.  1837. 

*'  So  much  has  been  written  upon  the  culture  of  the  strawberry,  and  the 
industry  of  the  market  eardener  has  been  so  much  stimulated  by  the  high  price 
of  the  fruit  in  the  eariier  part  of  its  season,  that  its  culture  may  be  reason- 
ably supposed  to  be  scarcely  capable  of  further  improvement.  The  results 
of  some  experiments  in  which  I  have  been  engaged  during  the  last  three 
years  have,  however,  led  me  to  think  that  I  am  prepared  to  point  out  some 
no  very  trivial  improvements  of  management. 

*'  The  gardener  of  the  present  time,  in  opposition  to  the  practice  of  his 
predecessors,  usually  employs  plants,  which  are  afibrded  by  the  runners  of  the 
preceding  year ;  and  such  practice  is  perfectly  successful  in  warm  situations, 
and  after  warm  and  favourable  seasons ;  but  it  is  important  in  such  situations, 
and  still  more  so  in  situations  which  are  less  favourable,  to  obtain  plants  as 
early  as  practicable  in  the  season  preceding  that  in  which  they  are  to  produce 
fruit. 

"  Every  eardener  knows  that  plants  of  Keen's  seedling  strawberry,  which 
have  been  forced  early  and  properly  in  the  spring,  will  afford,  if  turned  out  of 
their  pots  into  the  soil,  and  properly  watered,  a  second  crop  in  the  autumn. 
These  plants  have  usually  a  ^ood  many  runners  attachea  to  them,  which 
readily  emit  abundant  roots,  if  placed  in  close  contact  with  the  soil  and 
plentifully  supplied  with  water  ;  and  the  plants  which  may  be  obtained  fi'om 
these  runners  are  greatly  preferable  to  those  which  cannot  be  obtained  till  a 
much  later  period.  They  occupy  more  perfectly  the  whole  extent  of  the 
pots  in  which  they  are  planted,  and  acquire  a  much  greater  degree  of  strength 
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and  maturity  during  the  summer  and  autumn  than  plants  of  inferior  age ;  and 
they  consequently  afford  more  abundant  and  more  early  crops,  and  fruit  of 
larger  size,  than  is  produced  by  younger  plants. 

'*  When  I  have  possessed  more  of  such  plants  than  I  have  wanted  for 
forcing,  I  have,  early  in  the  summer,  planted  them  closely  in  contact  with 
the  base  of  my  south  walls,  imder  the  branches  of  my  peach  and  nectarine 
trees,  where  Uie  soil  usually  remains  unemployed ;  and  I  have  by  diese 
means  obtained  a  very  early  and  a  very  abundant  crop  of  fruit  of  first>rate 
quality,  which  has  ripened  at  least  nine  days  earlier  than  the  fhut  of  the 
same  varieties  in  other  parts  of  my  garden.  The  plants  of  Keen's  seed- 
ling ma^  with  advantage  be  placed  at  3  in.  distance  from  each  other,  and 
those  of  the  Grove  End,  the  only  other  varieties,  at  2  only  apart. 

^  If  such  plants  be  suffered  to  remain  a  second  year,  the  fruit  which  tbey 
will  afibrd  wul  be  of  smaller  size  generally,  and  will  not  ripen  nearly  as  early ; 
and  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  and  the  runners,  which 
under  such  circumstances  are  produced  very  earlv,  having  taken  root,  the 
old  plants  must  be  destroyed  and  the  voung,  which  the  runners  afibrd,  made 
to  occupy  their  places.  The  soil  will,  of  course,  require  to  be  annually 
manured ;  and  if  the  manure  to  be  applied  be  previously  incorporated  with 
some  fresh  loam,  the  plants  will  be  eventually  benefited.  If  the  weather  be 
dry  after  planting,  water  should  be  regukrlv  and  abundantly  given,  as  it  is 
very  important  that  the  plants  become  firmly  established  in  the  soil  during 
the  early  part  of  the  summer." 

29.  Note  upon  Caitleydk  guttata.     By  John  Lindley,   Ph.  D.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

Read  April  18.  1837. 

''  Hiis  splendid  epiphyte  may  be  grown  to  great  perfection  in  a  compost  of 
peat  earth  and  broken  potsherds  in  equal  quantities. 

30.  On  the  Preservation  of  the  early  FoUage  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  JVeet. 

By  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Pres.      Read  May  16.  1837. 

^*  I  stated,  in  a  communication  to  this  Society,  two  or  three  years  ago,  that 
my  gardener  had,  with  the  intention  of  destroying  insects,  washed  one  whole 
nectarine  tree,  and  the  half  of  another,  with  water  holding  in  suspension  a 
small  quantity  of  quicklime  and  of  flowers  of  sulphur  ;^  and  that  the  leaves  of 
all  my  other  trees  of  the  same  species  had  become  blistered  and  useless,  owing 
to  the  injurious  effect  of  frost ;  whilst  all  the  leaves  of  the  one  tree,  and  haS 
of  the  other,  which  had  been  washed,  totally  escaped  injury.  I  also  stated, 
that  in  the  following  spring  I  had  applied  the  same  wash  to  all  my  peach  and 
nectarine  trees,  and  that  I  had  been  unable  to  find  a  single  blistered  leaf;  and 
my  gardener  has  recently  informed  me,  that  he  has  been  unable  to  find  one  in 
the  present  year.  How  this  application  can  have  operated  in  any  way  bene- 
ficially I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to  conceive ;  but  the  fiicts  appear  very  strongs 
as,  durine  the  preceding  twenty-five  years,  by  &r  the  larger  part  of  the  early 
foliitfe  of  all  my  peaoi  and  nectarine  trees,  and  in  several  seasons  the 
whole  of  it,  had  been  rendered  wholly  inefiBcient  by  the  ii\jurious  operation 
of  frost. 

*'  One  of  my  friends  informed  me,  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  that  a  very 
intelligent  and  successful  gardener,  Mr.  Pearson,  who  has  the  management  of 
the  gardens  of  Mr,  Child,  of  Kinlet,  in  Shropshire,  had  adopted  the  same 
mode  of  treatment,  with  the  same  results.  I,  in  consequence,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Pearson ;  and  he,  in  answer,  informed  me,  that  in  the  season  following  that 
in  which  he  had  first  seen  my  trees  at  Downton,.  he  had  applied  the  wash  to 
all  his  peach  and  nectarine  trees,  except  two,  and  that  those  two  only  produced 
blistered  leaves,  and  that  he  had  subsequently  washed  all  his  trees,  and  that 
no  blistered  leaves  had  appeared  since  in  his  garden. 

<*  The  blossoms  of  my  peach  and  nectarine  trees  have  set  exceedingly  well 
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since  my  trees  have  been  treated  in  the  manner  above  mentioned ;  but  whether 
this  has  been  owing  to  any  beneficial  operation  of  the  wash  upon  the  blossoms, 
or  to  the  more  perfect  maturity  of  the  wood  in  consequence  of  the  preserv- 
ation of  the  early  leaves  of  the  preceding  season,  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to  con- 
jecture. 

**  I  applied  the  wash  in  the  present  season  to  my  apricot  trees ;  whether, 
with  any  beneficial  effects  or  not,  I  am,  of  course,  unable  to  decide ;  but  I 
have  a  very  good  crop  of  apricots,  of  which  few  persons  can,  I  believe,  boast 
in  the  present  season  :  it  is  much  better  than  I  have  had  in  much  more  ap- 
parently favourable  seasons.  I  place,  however,  but  little  confidence  in  the 
wash  relatively  to  its  operation  in  this  case,  as  I  am  wholly  incapable  of  con- 
jecturing by  wnat  possible  means  it  can  operate  beneficially.  I  am,  however, 
much  too  Ignorant  of  the  laws  of  vegetable  life  to  decide  that  it  did  not  operate 
beneficially ;  and  as  the  wash  banishes  the  red  spider,  the  experiment  appears 
to  deserve  repetition.  I  employed  in  covering  my  trees  the  same  article,  which 
I  have  used  during  manv  years.  It  consists  of  the  slender  twigs  of  the  birch 
tree,  which  are  attached  to  the  wall,  generally  by  being  pushed  in  under  the 
branches  of  the  wall  tree,  and  made  to  hang  with  tneu*  points  downwards. 
These  branches  of  the  birch  tree  are  about  a  yard  long,  and  so  placed  that 
their  points  stand  out  about  18  in.  from  the  wall ;  and  the  quantity  I  em- 
ploy is  about  as  great  as  to  afford  a  cover  equivalent  to  that  given  by  a  double 
ordinary  net.  The  young  shoots  of  an  elm  tree,  which  has  been  shreaded 
two  years,  will  afford  nearly  as  good  a  covering ;  and  such  shoots  may  be 
taken  off  with  benefit  to  the  elm  tree.  I  think  the  coveringhere  recommended 
preferable  to  that  of  a  net,  as  that  is  usually  employed.  Tlie  expense  of  it  is 
very  small,  and  the  labour  trifling;  and  I  think  that  it  is  better  calculated  to 
intercept  the  heat,  which  radiates  from  the  ground ;  and  the  effects  of  such 
radiating  heat  are,  I  believe^  in  particular  states  and  deerees  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  night,  of  no  inconsiderable  importance.  I  nave,  in  some  cases, 
applied  the  wash  to  my  trees  before  covering  them,  and  in  others  after  ;  and  I 
tnmk  the  last-named  practice  the  best.  In  making  the  wash,  I  use  equal  parts 
of  flowers  of  sulphur,  of  quicklime,  and  of  soot" 

We  have  given  this  and  several  other  communications  of  Mr.  Knight  entire, 
because  what  they  contain,  in  our  opinion  at  least,  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
would  evaporate  under  the  operation  of  abridgment. 

Z\*  A  new  Method  of  destroying  Intectt  'm  Stoves  and  Grreen^uset,    "By  Mr, 

James  Ingram.    Bead  August  L  1837. 

^  It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  be  enabled  to  inform  mv  brother  horticulturists  of 
an  effective  and  cheap  method  to  destrov  the  red  spider,  scale,  thrips,  and 
green  ily,  without  injuring  the  most  tender  plant.  Where  there  are  but  few 
plants  infested  with  either  kind  of  insect,  take  a  one-light  frame  and  place  the 
plants  infested  about  4  in.  apart,  and  then  procure  from  one  to  two  gallons 
of  green  laurel  leaves  and  well  bruise  them ;  immediately  place  them  between 
the  pots  and  dose  the  frame  with  the  least  possible  delav,  taking  care  to 
keep  the  frame  air-tight ;  at  the  expiration  of  one  hour  take  out  the  plants 
infested  with  red  spider  and  green  fly,  and  it  will  be  found  that  they  cease 
to  exist. 

'*  It  will  take  from  eisht  to  twelve  hours  to  destroy  the  thrips  and  scale ; 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time  take  out  the  plants,  place  them  in  a 
warm  and  exposed  situation^  and  in  a  few  days  the  insects  will  till  dry  up 
and  fall  off. 

<*  When  plants  are  infested  in  stoves  or  green-houses  with  either  insect,  the 
process  must  be  a  little  varied.  A  house  12  feet  by  20  will  require  about  two 
bushels  of  leaves ;  they  can  be  bruised  in  the  house,  and  placed  in  a  tub  or 
box,  and  covered  with  a  sack  or  cloth  until  a  sufficient  quantity  is  bruised;, 
then  they  are  to  be  strewed  in  the  paths,  and  between  the  pots  and  other 
vacant  places,  and  the  house  must  be  kept  as  close  as  possible  for  at  least 
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twelve  hours ;  the  evening  will  be  found  the  best  time,  so  that  the  house  can 
remain  closed  and  covered  with  double  mats  all  night.  I  have  found  by  re- 
peated trials  that  the  plan  thus  described  answers  better  than  any  I  have  ever 
used  or  heard  of." 

32.   Upon  the  economical   Use  of  Melon  Frames,      By  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq., 

F.R.S.,  Pres.    Read  June  6.  1837. 

"  It  appears,  at  first  view,  a  singular  circumstance,  that  the  gardens  of 
England  are  least  productive  of  good  vegetables  just  at  that  season  of  the 
year  when  light  is  most  abundant,  and  the  weather  generally  most  favourable 
to  vegetation.  In  the  month  of  June  the  season  of  asparagus  expires ;  the 
potatoes  of  the  past  year  are  greatly  deteriorated  in  quality ;  the  flesh  of  the 
turnip,  if  that  plant  be  grown,  is  hard  and  fibrous ;  and  the  taste  of  the  cab^ 
bage  becomes  comparatively  strong  and  unpalatable ;  whilst  neither  pea  nor 
bean,  nor  early  potato,  nor  other  vci^etable  of  much  value  can  be  brought  to 
table,  unless  in  very  favourable  situations,  or  raised  under  glass,  and  wiUi  the 
aid  of  artificial  heat.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  thought  that  an  ac- 
count of  a  method  of  cultivating  the  turnip,  b^  which  that  vegetable  may  be 
obtained  in  a  very  high  state  of  perfection  m  the  month  of  May  and  June, 
worth  communicating ;  particularly  as  the  mode  of  culture  requires  but  little 
trouble  and  expense,  and  no  new  machinery. 

**  I  caused  a  hotbed  to  be  made  of  oak  leaves  in  the  middle  of  February, 
and  when  it  had  become  warm  in  the  end  of  that  month,  it  was  covered  with 
fresh  loam,  manured  with  the  ashes  of  burned  weeds,  to  the  depth  of  8  in. 
In  this,  turnips  were  planted,  as  soon  as  the  young  plants  had  just  unfolded 
their  seed  leaves,  and  for  some  time  treated  nearly  as  tender  annual  plants  are 
usually  treated :  but  in  repeating  the  experiment,  I  should  sow  the  seeds  in 
the  hotbed. 

"  Plants  of  any  of  the  varieties  of  dwarfish  early  turnip  may  be  placed 
with  advantage  in  rows  of  14  in.  distance,  and  with  intervals  of  4  in.  only 
between  the  plants  in  the  rows.  I  raised  at  the  same  time  an  equal  number  of 
plants,  in  small  pots  of  4  in.  external  diameter,  and  5  in.  deep,  to  be  placed 
between  the  rows  above  mentioned,  and  to  be  planted  out  in  the  open 
ground  in  the  first  week  of  April.  At  that  period  the  frames  and  lights 
were  removed,  the  plants  having  been  graduallj^  exposed  to  the  open  air  and 
light,  and  another  hotbed  of  similar  form  and  size  having  been  prepared,  the 
frames  and  lights  were  put  upon  it.  Potatoes  were  planted  in  it,  which  had 
previously  been  made  to  germinate.  These  remained  under  glass  till  the  20th 
of  May,  when  they  had  acquired  a  large  size ;  and  they  are  now  as  mature  as 
potatoes  usually  are,  in  fiivourable  seasons,  in  the  beginning  of  July.  Upon 
the  20th  of  May,  the  frame  was  removed  to  another  hotbed,  in  which  I  had 
intended  to  put  melon  plants  of  a  month  old ;  but  owing  to  some  seeds  which 
I  had  sowed  not  having  germinated,  I  have  been  obli^;ed  to  use  younger  plants  ; 
and  my  melons  consequently,  which  would  have  ripened  early  in  July,  will 
probably  not  ripen  till  near  the  end  of  that  month. 

'*  The  turnips  which  remained  permanently  in  the  hotbed  became  fit  for 
use  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  have  all  been  consumed,  having  proved  very 
excellent,  for  any  season :  and  those  which  were  planted  in  the  pots  above 
mentioned,  and  removed  to  the  open  ground,  are  now  fit  for  use.  Some  of 
these  might  probably  have  been  placed  with  advantage  under  the  shade  of  a 
north  wall,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  try  the  experiment.  The  mould 
in  which  all  the  plants  above  mentioned  grew,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
hotbed,  was  permanently  kept  very  moist,  with,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  very 
beneficial  effects.  A  thin  lining  of  hay,  presenting  the  appearance  of  the  com- 
mencement of  a  bird's  nest,  was  put  into  each  of  the  pots,  as  is  always  done 
in  my  garden  with  all  plants  whicn  are  to  be  repotted  or  moved  within  a  short 
time.    Amongst  this  substance  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  plants  interweave 
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themselves,  and  they  can  at  any  time  be  taken  out  of  the  pots  without  the 
least  danger  of  their  losins  any  part  of  their  roots  or  mould. 

''  In  the  management  of  my  melon  plants,  I  have  during  several  past  years 
adopted  a  mode  of  treatment  which  I  have  found  very  highly  beneficial ;  and 
which  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  describing  and  recommending.  I  use 
pots  of  about  5  in.  wide  and  as  man^  deep,  but  without  any  bottom.  These 
are  put  to  stand  u[)on  a  piece  of  tile  or  slate,  and  are  lined  with  hay  in  the 
manner  above  mentioned,  the  plants  beine  always  put  into  them  as  soon  as 
the  seed  leaves  have  become  unfolded.  When  the  plants  are  transferred  to 
the  hotbed,  the  piece  of  tile  or  slate  is  taken  away,  and  the  pot  is  immersed 
to  half  its  depth  in  the  soil.  Water  is  given  to  the  mould  in  the  pot,  till  the 
roots  of  the  plant  have  extended  themselves  in  the  mould  of  the  bed,  but  not 
afterwards ;  and  the  base  of  the  stem  in  consequence  not  being  ever  wetted, 
never  cankers,  or  becomes  diseased." 

34.  On  the  Propagation  of  Treet  hy  CutHngi  in  Summer.   By  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq., 

F.K.S.,  Pres.    Read  April  3.  1838. 

"  When  a  cutting  of  an;^  deciduous  tree  is  planted  in  autumn,  or  winter,  or 
spring,  it  contains  within  it  a  portion  of  the  true,  as  it  has  been  called,  or 
vital  sap  of  the  tree  of  which  it  once  formed  a  part.  This  fluid,  relatively  to 
plants,  IS  very  closely  analogous  to  the  arterial  blood  of  animals ;  and  I  shall 
therefore,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  watery  fluid,  which  rises  abundantly 
through  the  alburnum,  call  it  the  arterial  tap  of  the  tree.  Cuttings  of  some  spe- 
cies of  trees  very  freely  emit  roots  and  leaves ;  whilst  others  usually  produce  a 
few  leaves  only,  and  then  die ;  and  others  scarcely  exhibit  any  si^ns  of  life : 
but  no  cutting  ever  possesses  the  power  of  regenerating,  and  addine  to  itself 
vitally,  a  single  particle  of  matter,  till  it  has  acquired  mature  and  efficient 
foliage.  A  part  of  the  arterial  sap  previously  in  the  cutting  assumes  an  or- 
ganic solid  form ;  and  the  cutting  in  consequence  necessarily  becomes,  to 
some  extent,  exhausted. 

'*  Summer  cuttings  possess  the  advantage  of  having  mature  and  efficient  fo- 
liage, but  such  foliage  is  easily  iiyured  or  destroyed,  and  if  it  be  not  carefully 
and  skilfully  managed,  it  dies.  These  cuttings  (such  as  I  have  usuallv  seen 
employed)  have  some  mature  and  efficient  foliage  and  other  foliage,  which  is 
young  and  growing,  and  consequently  two  distinct  processes  are  going  on  at 
the  same  time  within  them,  which  operate  in  opposition  to  each  other.  By 
the  mature  leaves,  carbon,  under  the  influence  of  light,  is  taken  up  from  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  and  arterial  sap  is  generated.  The  young  and  im- 
mature leaves,  on  the  contrary,  vitiate  the  air  in  which  they  crow  bv  throwing 
off  carbon  ;  and  they  expend,  in  adding  to  their  own  bulk,  uiat  which  ought 
to  be  expended  in  tne  creation  of  shoots.  This  circumstance  respecting  the 
different  operations  of  immature  and  mature  leaves  upon  the  surrounding  air, 
presented  itself  to  the  early  labourers  in  pneumatic  chemistry.  Dr.  Pnestly 
noticed  the  discharge  of  oxygen  gas,  or  dephlogisticated  air  (as  it  was  then 
called),  from  mature  leaves ;  Scheele,  making,  as  he  supposed,  a  similar  ex- 
periment upon  the  young  leaves  of  germinating  beans,  found  these  to  vitiate 
air  in  which  thev  grew.  These  results  were  then  supposed  to  be  widely  at 
variance  with  each  other;  but  subsequent  experience  has  proved  both  philoso- 
phers to  have  been  equally  correct. 

"  I  possess  many  young  seedling  trees  of  the  Ulmus  campestris,  or  suberosa, 
or  glabra,  for  the  widely  varying  characters  of  my  seedhng  trees  satisfy  me 
that  these  three  supposed  species  are  varieties  only  of  a  sinsle  species.  One 
of  these  seedling  plants  presented  a  form  of  growth,  which  induced  me  to 
wish  to  propagate  from  it.  It  shows  a  strong  disposition  to  aspire  to  a  very 
great  height  with  a  single  straight  stem,  and  with  only  very  small  lateral 
branches,  and  to  be  therefore  calculated  to  afford  sound  timber  of  great  length 
and  bulk,  which  is  peculiarly  valuable,  and  difficult  to  be  obtained,  for  the 
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keels  of  large  ships  ;  and  the  original  tree  is  growing  with  very  great  rapidity 
in  a  poor  soil  and  cold  climate. 

'*  The  stem  of  this  tree,  near  the  ground,  presented,  in  July,  many  very  slen- 
der shoots  about  three  inches  long.  These  were  then  pulled  off  and  reduced 
to  about  an  inch  in  length,  with  a  single  mature  leaf  upon  the  upper  end  of 
each,  and  the  cuttings  were  then  planted  so  deeply  in  tne  soil,  that  the  buds 
at  the  bases  of  the  leaves  were  but  just  visible  above  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
The  cuttings  were  then  covered  with  bell  glasses  in  pots,  and  put  upon  the 
flue  of  a  hothouse,  and  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  about  80°.  Water  was 
very  abundantly  given  ;  but  the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves  were  not  wetted. 
These  were  in  the  slightest  degree  faded,  though  they  were  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun ;  and  roots  were  emitted  in  about  fifteen  days.  I  subjected  a  few 
cuttings,  taken  from  the  bearing  branches  of  a  mulberry  tree,  to  the  same 
mode  of  management,  and  with  the  same  result ;  and  I  think  it  extremely 
probable,  that  the  different  varieties  of  camellia,  and  trees  of  almost  every 
species,  exclusive  of  the  fir  tribe,  might  be  propagated  with  perfect  success 
and  fecility  by  the  same  means. 

"  Evergreen  trees,  of  some  species,  possess  the  power  of  ripening  their  fruit 
during  wmter.  The  common  ivy,  and  the  loquat,  are  well  known  exainples  of 
this ;  and  this  circumstance,  combined  with  many  others,  led  me  to  infer  that 
the  leaves  of  such  trees  possess  in  a  second  year  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
power  as  in  the  first.  I  therefore  planted,  about  a  mon^  ago,  some  cut- 
tings of  the  old  double-blossomed  white  and  Warratah  cameOia,  having  re- 
duced the  wood  to  little  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  cut  it  off 
obliquely,  so  as  to  present  a  long  surface  of  it ;  and  I  reduced  it  further  by 
paring  it  very  thin,  at  and  near  to  its  lower  extremities.  The  leaves  con- 
tinue to  look  perfectly  fresh ;  and  the  buds  in  more  than  one  instance  have 
produced  shoots  of  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  apparently  possessing 
perfect  health  and  much  vigour.  Water  has  been  very  i^undantly  given  :  be- 
cause I  conceived  that  the  flow  of  arterial  sap  from  the  leaf  would  be  so 
great,  comparatively  with  the  quantitv  of  the  barK  and  alburnum  of  the  cut- 
tings, as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  rotting  of  these. 

"  The  cuttings  above  aescribed  present,  in  the  organisation,  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  seedling  trees  at  different  periods  of  the  growth  of  die  latter. 
The  bud  very  closely  resembles  the  plumule ;  and  the  leaf,  the  cotyledon,  ex- 
tended into  a  seed  leaf;  and  the  organ,  which  has  been,  and  is,  called  a  radicle, 
is  certainly  a  caudex,  and  not  a  root.  It  is  capable  of  being  made  to  extend, 
in  some  cases,  to  more  than  two  hundred  times  its  first  length,  between  two 
articulations,  a  power  which  is  not  possessed  in  any  degree  by  the  roots  of 
trees.  Whether  the  caudex  of  the  cuttings  of  camellia,  above  mentioned, 
have  emitted,  or  will  or  will  not  emit  roots,  1  am  not  yet  prepared  to  decide ; 
but  I  entertain  very  confident  hopes  of  success." 

35.  Notet  on  the  CulHvcUion  of  Chlidanthtu  fragrant.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Belfield, 
F.H.S.,  of  Primley  Hill,  near  Newton  Abbot,  Dorsetshire.  Read  Septem- 
ber 5.  1837. 

Nine  middle-sized  roots  were  put  into  dry  earth,  and  placed  in  the  hottest 
part  of  the  stove  in  December,  and  kept  perfectly  dry,  "  till  the  latter  end  of 
the  month  of  March,  when  three  roots  were  potted,  watered,  and  kept  in  tlie 
hothouse ;  of  these  two  very  shortly  showed  their  blossom  buds,  but  only  one 
came  to  perfection,  and  did  not  seed. 

"  In  the  end  of  April  the  six  remaining  roots  were  planted  in  front  of  the 
pine  pit,  and  in  the  following  month  three  of  them  flowered  in  the  greatest 
perfection,  but  did  not  show  any  disposition  to  form  a  seed  pod. 

"  In  the  same  border,  I  have  another  bulb,  which  has  been  growing  there 
two  years,  quite  unprotected  in  winter.  This  in  the  month  of  June  surprised 
me  by  not  only  throwing  up  a  noble  flowering  stem,  far  exceeding  any  of  the 
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others,  but  also  by  perfecting  its  seed  pod,  and  that  vnthout  any  artificial 
impregnation.  As  this  may  be  a  novelty,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  it 
to  you ;  possibly  its  produce  may  be  eren  hardier  than  the  parent  bulb. 

*'  The  border  in  which  these  plants  have  grown  is  particularly  calculated 
for  the  culture  of  tender  bulbs.  Brunsvigia  Josephinse  flowered  there  last 
autumn,  with  a  stem  nearly  as  large  as  my  wrist,  and  a  head  of  thirty-six 
flowers,  seeding  abundantly.  Ismene  calathina,  Vallota  purpurea,  and  many 
others  flower  annually,  Hsemanthus  tozicarius  flourishes  there,  but  has  not 
blossomed." 

d6.*i^ofo  upcn  a  newly  introduced  Htdf-hardy  Specie*  of  Salvia  catted  Salvia 
patens,    "By  Qeorge  Bentham,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

^  It  will  excite  some  surprise,  that  this  plant,  growing  plentifully  in  the 
same  districts  from  whence  we  have  received  the  8.  fuigens,  should  never  till 
now  have  been  transmitted  to  this  country,  and  it  will  be  readily  believed  that 
there  are  yet  many  which  would  amply  reward  the  exertions  of  ftiture  col- 
lectors.^ We  know  for  instance  of  a  Salvia  longiflora  among  the  Peruvian 
mountains,  with  a  corolla  above  five  inches  long,  a  S.  speciosa  in  the  same 
country  with  long  dense  spikes  of  a  rich  purple,  a  white-flowered  S.  leuco- 
cephala,  said  far  to  exceed  the  beauty  of  S.  leucantha,  and  in  the  Mexican 
mining  districts  the  S.  Regla,  Sessei,  and  pubescens,  widi  their  inflated  scarlet 
calyxes,  S.  phoenicea,  covered  with  a  profusion  of  flowers  of  the  same  colour, 
are  stated  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  S.  fuigens  in  their  general  appearance,  and 
even  in  South  Brazil  it  is  probable  that  S.  persicifolia,  or  some  others  allied 
to  it,  may  fairly  enter  into  competition  with  8.  splendens.  Others  are  known 
to  have  orange  or  yellow  flowers  of  difierent  shades.  Indeed  out  of  near  two 
hundred  species  of  American  salvias,  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  three 
fourths  orthem  may  be  worthy  of  cultivation. 

*'  We  may  hope,  however,  that  in  the  S.  patens,  we  have  now  secured  one 
of  the  most  desirable  of  the  group,  more  especially  as  there  seems  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  not  more  tender  than  S.  fuigens.  It  is  a  perennial,  growing 
to  the  heicht  of  two,  three,  or  four  feet,  erect  and  hairy.  The  leaves  are  large, 
ovate,  or  deltoid,  broadly  hastate,  or  somewhat  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  or 
the  upper  ones  rounded,  green  and  hairy  on  both  sides.  The  corolla  is  of  a 
rich  Diue,  between  two  and  three  inches  long,  is  remarkable  for  its  broad 
gaping  mouth;  the  upper  lip  being  long,  fidcate,  and  erect,  inclosing  the 
stamens  and  pistil,  the  lower  lip  hanging  with  two  lateral  c^long  relexed 
lobes,  and  the  middle  one  very  broad  and  emarginate. 

"  The  S.  patens  will  probably  thrive  best  under  the  same  treatment  as  that 
which  succeeds  with  S.  fuigens,  and  like  that  plant  it  will  be  found  to  vary 
much  in  the  size,  the  brilliancv,  and  the  number  of  flowers,  according  to  the 
temperature  and  light  in  which  it  is  grown.  Particular  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  weaken  the  plant  or  sufler  it  to  become  etiolated,  in  order  that  the 
raceme  may  not  lengthen  too  much  and  increase  the  distance  between  the 
flowers. 

**  We  owe  this  splendid  addition  to  our  gardens  to  the  exertions  of  John 
Parkinson,  Esq.,  her  Majesty's  consul  at  Mexico,  who  transmitted  seeds  to 
this  country  early  in  the  present  year ;  and  it  was  raised  and  first  flowered  in 
August,  1838,  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Page,  nurseryman,  at  Southampton." 

37.  Obtervatum*  upon  the  Effects  produced  on  Plants  by  ike  Frost  which  occurred 
in  England  in  the  Winter  of  1837-8.  By  John  Lindley,  Ph.  B.  F.II.S.  &c. 
&c.,  ^ce- Secretary.    Read  December  4.  1838. 

'*  The  winter  of  1837-8  was  in  England  more  injurious  to  vegetation  than 
any  which  has  occurred  in  modem  times,  and  it  must  be  many  years  before  its 
disastrous  effects  can  be  repaired  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 
We  may  have  had  winters  in  which  the  temperature  was  as  low,  and  the  dura* 
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tion  of  severe  weather  loneer,  but  on  this  occauon  several  concurrent  circum- 
stances contributed  to  man  the  effects  of  the  season  more  distinctly.  At  no 
previous  time  in  the  history  of  English  gardening  have  there  been  so  many 
rare  exotics  exposed  to^the  nailed  influence  of  the  climate;  for  the  mildness 
of  several  previous  winters,  and  the  general  increase  of  a  desire  to  introduce 
new  plants,  had  filled  our  gardens  with  species  before  imseen  except  in 
greennouses. 

^  Not  only  were  all  the  common  annual  vegeta))les  cultivated  in  kitchen 
gardens  entirelv  destroyed  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  country,  but  strawberry 
plants  prepared  for  forcine  were  so  much  injured  as  to  be  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing their  flowers,  and  the  vine  was  in  many  cases  killed  in  greenhouses,  in 
which  a  fire  was  not  lighted.  Among  our  native  trees,  the  yew  was  affected 
in  Cambridgeshire,  and  much  more  so  at  Glasgow;  Ruscus  aculeatus  was 
injured  in  its  native  woods  in  Kent;  the  ivy  lost  its  leaves  and  common 
thyme  and  broom  were  killed  near  London  ;  the  furze  perished  wholly  above 
ground  not  only  all  round  London,  but  even  in  South  Wales,  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire ;  Atripex  Halimus  lost  its  branches  in  Cambridgeshire  ;  many  of 
the  hardy  heaths  were  killed  to  the  around ;  and  the  common  periwinkle  was 
observed  by  Mr.  Dillwyn  to  lose  its  leaves  at  Skett^  in  South  Wales.  Even 
at  the  latter  place,  where  the  climate  is  comparatively  mild,  Menziesia  poli- 
folia  was  destroyed ;  Erica  vagans,  with  its  varieties,  was  much  injured  at 
Wobum ;  and  the  common  holly  was  extensively  affected  in  several  places  in 
the  middle  and  north  of  England ;  this  plant  however  offered  very  different 
powers  of  resisting  cold,  some  of  the  varieties  proving  much  hardier  than 
others,  and,  according;  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  M'Intosh,  those  which  are 
variegated,  more  so  tnan  the  plain  kinds.  Of  numerous  exotic  trees  and  shrubs 
from  the  South  of  Europe,  New  Holland,  the  Himalaya  mountains,  China, 
and  the  alpine  regions  oi  South  America,  many  of  which  had  been  growing 
for  years  unharmed,  a  large  proportion  perished.  Nearly  all  the  rare  spe^ 
cimens  of  this  kind  which  had  bieen  collected,  with  so  much  care  and  cost, 
in  the  Society's  Garden,  were  destroyed.  All  round  London  fine  old  ever- 
green oaks,  and  cork  trees  had  their  leaves  and  young  shoots  turned  brown, 
laurustinuses,  sweet  bays,  and  the  common  Arbutus  were  generally  cut  off, 
while  in  most  gardens  not  a  plant  remained  alive  above  ground  of  all  the 
beautiful  varieties  of  the  China  rose  and  its  kindred  species. 

'*  These  and  similar  facts  have  induced  me  to  investigate  the  extent  of  the 
mischief  produced  throughout  the  country  in  different  situations  ;  and  by  the 
kindness  of  those  gentlemen  to  whom  I  applied  for  such  evidence  as  came 
within  their  knowledge,  I  have  been  enabled  to  assemble  a  considerable 
amount  of  interesting  information.  My  thanks  are  in  particular  due  to  — 
The  Rev.  Frederick  Beadon,  North  Stoneham,  Hampshire.  Mr.  William 
Beattie  Booth,  Gardener  to  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.  M.P.,  Carclew,  near 
Penryn,  Cornwall.  Philip  Davies  Cooke,  Esq.,  Owston,  near  Boncaster, 
Yorkshire.  Lewis  Weston  Dillwyn,  Esq.,  Sketty,  near  Swansea.  Mr.  James 
Forbes,  Gardener  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Wobum  Abbey,  Bedford- 
shire. Mr.  Philip  Frost,  Gardener  to  Lady  Grenville,  Dropmore.  The  Rev. 
Professor  Henslow,  Cambridge.  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  William  Herbert, 
Spofforth,  near  Wetherby,  Yorkshire.  Mr.  Stephen  Hooker,  Nurseryman, 
Brenchley,  Kent.  Mr.  George  Leslie,  Gardener  to  John  Fleming,  Esq., 
Stoneham  Park,  Southampton.  Mr.  James  Townsend  Mackay,  Trinity  Cm- 
lege,  Dublin.  Mr.  Frederick  Mackie,  Nurseryman,  Norwich.  Mr.  Charles 
M'lntosh,  Gardener  to  H.  M.  the  King  of  the  Beldans,  Claremont.  Sir 
Charles  Miles  Lambert  Monck,  Bart.,  Belsay  Castle,  Northumberland.  Sir 
Oswald  Mosley,  Bart.,  Rolleston  Hall,  Burton  upon  Trent,  Staffordshire.  Lieut. 
Gen.  Henry  Monckton,  Somerford  Hall,  near  Wolverhampton.  Mr.  Stewart 
Murray,  Curator  of. the  Botanic  Garden,  Glasgow.  Mr.  Ninian  Niven, 
Curator  of  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin.  John  P.  Parkin,  Esq., 
Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Cornwall.    John 
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Rogers,  Esa.  Jun.,  Sevenoaks,  Kent.  The  Hon.  W.  F.  Strangways,  Abbots- 
bury,  Dorchester.  John  Henry  Vivian,  Esq.  M.P.,  Singleton,  Swansea, 
Glamorganshire.  Joseph  Walker,  Esq.,  Calderstone,  near  Liverpool.  William 
Wells,  Esq.,  Redleaf,  Tonbridge,  Kent.  John  Williams,  Esq.,  Pitmaston, 
near  Worcester.  Mr.  John  Wilson,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  Work- 
sop Manor,  Nottinghamshire.  Mr.  Robert  Wilson^  Gardener  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Arundel  Castle,  Sussex. 

"  I  have  also  occasionally  availed  myself  of  such  pubUshed  accounts  as  have 
appeared  most  worthy  of  notice. 

"  In  order  that  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  &ct8  hereafter  noticed 
should  possess  their  proper  value,  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  explain 
the  state  of  the  weather,  previously  to  the  occurrence  of  the  frost  itselff  and 
during  its  continuance.  For  this  purpose  the  observations  made  in  the  garden 
of  the  Society  by  Mr.  Thompson,  and  a  few  derived  from  other  sources,  will 
convey  a  sufficiently  correct  idea  for  the  principal  part  of  England. 

*'  Ine  month  of  April,  1837,  was  perhaps  the  coldest  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  sunless  ever  remembered.  It  was  7^  Fahr.  below  the  mean  of  the 
same  month  for  ten  preceding  years ;  and  the  temperatureof  May  following  was 
6^  below  the  average.  In  the  latter  month,  the  appearance  of  vegetation  was 
like  what  it  generally  presents  a  month  earlier;  tne  common  hawthorn,  for 
instance,  was  not  farther  advanced  in  leaf  on  the  1st  of  May,  in  the  past 
season,  than  it  generally  is  on  the  Ist  of  Aprik  The  general  temperature  of 
April  and  May  being  thus  low,  and  the  mghts  frequently  frosty  throughout 
both  months,  vegetation  advanced  but  little,  and  only  commenced  under 
favourable  circumstances  in  June ;  plants  consequently  made  the  greater  por- 
tion of  their  growth  after  Midsummer,  and  during  the  Autumn,  at  which 
season  the  shortness  of  the  days,  and  an  unusual  deficiency  of  sun  heat,  were 
insufficient  to  enable  them  to  complete  the  process  of  lignification. 

"  October  was  nearly  2°  below  the  average  of  its  temperature,  and  con- 
sequently did  not  contribute  its  usual  share  towards  maturing  the  wood  of  the 
season.  November  was  fully  3^  below  the  mean.  December  was  seasonable 
during  the  first  fortnight ;  but  a  most  remarkable  change  took  place  after  the 
15th.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  last  sixteen  days  of  the  month  was  46^ ; 
instead  of  the  temperature  which  usually  occurs  at  the  winter  solstice,  this 
corresponds  with  tnat  generally  experienced  even  after  the  vernal  equinox. 
The  rise  of  temperature,  above  that  of  November,  was  also  greater  than  what 
takes  place  between  March  and  April.  The  thermometer  was  seldom  below 
40^  at  night,  and  never  at  freezing.  These  circumstances  all  contributed  to 
bring  on  excitement  in  the  fluids  of  plants,  as  was  evidently  manifested  in  the 
production  of  young  shoots  by  many  species.  On  Christmas  day  the  thermo- 
meter in  the  shade  stood  at  54^^. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  January  the  weather  was  slightly  rainy,  and  so  un- 
usually warm,  that  the  lowest  temperature  observed  on  the  8d  of  the  month 
was  41^,  and  for  each  of  the  four  first  days  the  thermometer  marked  48°  in 
the  day,  the  wind  blowing  from  the  S.  and  S.W.  On  the  5th  the  wind  shifted 
to  the  N.W.  and  the  temperature  began  to  fall,  but  up  to  the  7th  the  thermo* 
meter  did  not  sink  below  27°.  After  this,  winter  may  be  said  to  have  set  in  ; 
the  weather  continued  to  increase  in  severity  till  the  night  between  the  19th 
and  20th,  when  it  arrived  at  its  greatest  intensity  and  the  thermometer  sank 
in  the  morning  of  the  20th  to  ---4|°,  the  ground  being  scarcely  covered  with 
snow. 

"  In  <;(uoting  the  temperature  throughout  this  paper,  I  have  only  taken  the 
observations  made  upon  thermometers  placed  under  ordinarv  circumstances. 
But  where  the  thermometer  was  so  isolated,  as  to  be  cut  off  from  the  influ* 
ence  of  the  heat  emitted  by  surrounding  bodies,  the  temperature  was  in  reality 
much  lower,  as  will  be  seen  by  observing  the  column,  in  the  following  table,  in 
which  the  observations  upon  the  radiating  thermometer  are  recorded.  The 
daily  raster  of  the  weather  during  this  period  was  as  follows :  — 
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Temperature. 
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:Min. 

Direction. 
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37 
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27 
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•04 

22 
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28 

sw 
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25 
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34 

30 

NW 
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33 

NE 
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32 
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35 

27 

NE 
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8 
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22 
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NE 
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20 
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26 
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NE 
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27 

11 
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12 
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NE 
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26 

4 
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15 

26 

15 

NW 
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9 

16 

29 

21 

NE 
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19 

17 

30 

20 

N 
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18 

18 

23 

19 

NE 

Brisk 

10 

19 

22 

-H 

N 

Little 

—12 

20 

11 

7 

N 
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3 

21 

38 

28 

SE 

Ditto 

22 

22 

46 

29 

SE 
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25 

23 

37 

24 

E 

Ditto 

18 

Obsenrationi. 


Fine ;  slight  rain. 
Cloudy  and  fine. 

Very  fine. 

Dense  fog. 

Bleak  and  cold. 

Frosty,  slight  snow. 

Frosty, 

Ditto  with  slight  snow. 

Frosty. 

Ditto  and  foggy. 

Ditto. 

Snowinf. 

Seyere  firost  and  clear, 
f  Most  intense  frost ;  therm. 
1^     at  8  A.  H.  at  zero. 

Overcast ;  thawing. 

Fine. 

Haiy  and  cold. 


"  At  Sevenoaks*,  the  following  hourly  and  other  observations,  made  by 
Mr.  Rogers,  are  too  curious  to  be  omitted. 


Friday,  January  19th,  5  p.  m. 

5J          .  . 

6J          -  . 

7J          -  . 

11            -  - 

Saturdi^,  January  20th,  12)  a.  m. 

8  -  - 


12**  dear. 
7   do. 

becoming  overcast. 
-    12  overcast. 
3  clear. 

2  do. 

3   do. 


The  foregoing  observations  were  made  with  two  self-r^stering  thermometers, 
one  vertical  and  one  horizontal,  laid  upon  a  board,  on  a  bank  of  snow  facing 
N.  W.  One  of  the  instruments  was  made  by  Knight  of  Foster  Lane,  the  other 
by  a  different  person,  and  both  had  been  compared  and  tested  accurately  with 
a  thermometer  made  by  Newman.  The  re^ster  of  the  horizontal  instrument 
became  deraneed  at  the  6|  p.  h.  observation,  the  spirit  receding  from  the 
register,  which  was  lodged  against  the  bend  of  the  tube.  The  remaining 
observations  were  with  the  vertical  thermometer  (Six*s),  checked  by  the 
mercurial  side  of  the  horizontal  one;  but  in  the  observation  at  12)  a.  m.  the 
mercury  had  passed  the  register  of  tlie  vertical  thermometer,  so  that  an  allow-> 

*  At  this  place  a  singular  phasnomenon  was  observed  by  Mr.  Rogers. 
During  the  extreme  cold  the  branches  of  a  lime-tree,  which  overhangs  a  part 
of  his  garden,  drooped  so  as  completely  to  lie  on  the  ground,  and  those  above 
fell  proportionately ;  there  was  neither  ice  nor  rime  on  them  to  increase  their 
weight,  so  that  this  phsenomenon  must  have  been  some  direct  effect  of  cold. 
The  branches  recovered  themselves  as  the  day  advanced  and  grew  warmer, 
and  eventually  they  so  completely  regained  their  original  position,  that  Mr. 
Rogers  at  first  thought  his  gardener  bad  cut  away  all  that  drooped  and  im- 
peded the  path  the  morning  before. 
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ance  of  1^  is  made  on  the  two  last  observations  for  the  immersion  of  the 
register  in  the  mercury. 

'*  In  the  interval  between  the  last  two  observations,  the  mercury  had  de- 
scended so  as  to  pass  the  upper  end  of  the  register,  indicating  the  point  it  had 
reached  by  a  globule,  which  had  become  detached,  and  which  remamed  lodged 
in  the  bent  part  of  the  tube  beyond  the  register,  showing  a  temperature  of 
at  least  5^  below  zero  ;  how  much  lower  it  was,  there  was  no  evidence  to 
prove. 

'*  At  Langley  Farm,  near  Beckenham,  in  Kent,  the  residence  of  Lancelot 
Holland,  Esq.,  it  was  observed,  that  on  the  night  of  the  19-20th  January  a 
thermometer  facing  the  west,  6  inches  above  the  ground  and  20  yards  from 
the  house,  and  from  any  body  which  could  radiate  heat,  fell  to  13}^  below 
zero.  It  stood  at  that  point  when  Mr.  Holland  examined  it  a  little  after  seven 
in  the  morning.  It  fell  to  zero  soon  after  sunset ;  at  11  p.  h.  on  the  19th  it 
was  3°  below  that  point.  In  the  morning  of  the  20th,  Mr.  Holland  examined 
two  other  thermometers  attached  to  the  house :  the  one  fiu^ing  the  north  was 
7^,  and  that  to  the  west  6^  below  zero. 

*'  At  Redleaf,  near  Tonbridge,  Mr.  Welb  reports  the  cold  to  have  been 
only  1°  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  and  the  ground  covered  8  inches  deep 
with  snow. 

'*  At  Cambridge,  according  to  Professor  Henslow,  the  thermometer  was 
observed  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  3^  above  zero  on  the  20th  at  11  p.  m.  ; 
and  it  was,  therefore,  in  all  probabilitv,  in  the  morning  as  low  as  near  London. 
Among  other  facts  it  was  noticed,  that  Vinca  miyor  and  Euphorbia  amygda- 
loides  among  our  native  plants  were  much  injured.  Even  the  young  shoots  of 
all  the  trees  in  the  plantations  near  Cambridge  suffered  more  or  less,  and  what 
seemed  very  remarkable,  of  none  more  so  than  the  beech. 

''  In  the  garden  of  the  Rev.  Frederick  Beadon,  at  North  Stoneham,  in 
Hampshire,  the  thermometer  fell  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  to  zero. 

"  At  Claremont,  the  English  seat  of  H.  M.  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  Mr. 
M'Intosh  states,  that  against  a  white  wall,  4  feet  ftom  the  ground,  over  a 
gravel  walk,  and  exposed  without  shelter  to  the  east,  the  thermometer  indi- 
cated 12°  below  zero,  and  that  at  Walton,  three  miles  from  Claremont,  it  was 
said  to  be  as  low  as  — 14°.  The  ground  was  not  covered,  at  the  most,  with 
more  than  6  inches  of  snow,  and  in  many  places  was  scarcely  coloured.  At 
this  place  it  was  ascertained,  that  on  an  open  part  of  the  lawn,,  about  50  feet 
above  the  general  level  of  the  park,  the  ground  was  frozen  to  the  depth  of 
28  inches. 

'*  In  the  Glasgow  Botanic  (harden,  Mr.  S.  Murray  states,  diat  the  lowest 
range  of  the  thermometer  during  January  and  February  was  1°  below  zero, 
but  five  miles  distant  from  Glasgow  it  was  3^°  below  zero.  He  however 
adds,  that  about  8  inches  of  snow  were  by  a  partial  thaw  half  dissolved, 
and  afterwards  frozen  so  firm»  that  the  Green  of  Glasgow  was  used  as  skating 
ground,  and  during  this  period  the  branches  of  plants  were  like  ropes  of  ice— 
the  varieties  of  Rhododendron  arboreum  suffered  severely  at  that  time. 

*'  At  Worksop  Manor,  in  Nottinghamshire,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey^ 
the  thermometer  was  seen  at  3°  above  zero,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of 
January ;  the  snow  at  the  time  lying,  on  an  average,  6  mches  deep,  and 
covering  a  great  part  of  the  foliage  of  the  evergreens.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Worksop  the  cold  was  still  more  severe ;  the  thermometer  having  stood  at 
Osberton,  the  residence  of  G.  S.  Foljambe,  Esq.,  at  2°  below  zero. 

*'  But  although  the  frost,  making  all  allowance  for  errors  in  instruments, 
was  thus  severe  in  some  places,  it  appears,  as  might  be  expected,  that  it  was 
far  less  intense  in  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  the  island. 

"  At  Brenchley,  near  Lamberhurst,  in-  Kent,  whence  some  returns  have 
been  furnished  by  Mr.  Hooker,  the  amount  of  frost  was  not  ascertained,  but 
he  states  diat  he  examined  his  thermometer  nightly  after  1 1  p.  m.,  and  never 
found  it  below  14°  above  zero.  Mr.  Hooker's  nursery  is  situated  on  a  gentle 
slope  to  the  north,  with  a  slight  valley  running  through  the  middle  of  it  firom 
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south-west  to  north-east.  On  each  side  of  this  valley  the  land  rises  gradually, 
and  is  always  inclined  to  be  rather  damp  for  some  distance  up  the  rising 
ground;  in  some  few  parts  the  damp  extends  to  the  highest  opposite 
grounds.     In  these  places  the  frost  was  most  destructive. 

"  At  Arundel  Castle,  in  Sussex,  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
thermometer  fell  to  9°,  according  to  Mr.  Robert  Wilson,  but  it  stood  for 
several  weeks  between  12*  and  20°.  The  snow,  which  fell  occasionally,  never 
exceeded  the  depth  of  from  3  to  4  inches,  and  did  not  remain  on  the  ground 
longer  than  a  week  or  ten  days.  Near  Worthing  the  temperature  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th  was  as  low  as  2°  above  zero. 

^  "  At  Carclew,  in  Cornwall,  the  seat  of  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  no  register 
of  the  weather  was  preserved,  but  Mr.  Booth  states,  that  as  far  as  he  recol- 
lects, the  thermometer  against  a  north  wall  in  the  garden  did  not  fall  lower 
than  12°  above  zera  The  depth  of  frost  in  the  ground  did  not  exceed  7 
inches.     The  weather,  previously  to  the  great  frost,  was  unusually  dry. 

*'  I  have  no  certain  return  u'om  Binstead,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  Mr. 
Fleming's  gardener  states,  from  observations  made  in  the  garden  of  the 
Rev.  Augustus  Hewitt,  that  the  ^eatest  frost  occurred  on  the  morning  of 
January  15.,  when  the  thermometer  fell  to  15° ;  and  this  agrees  with  a  com- 
munication with  which  I  have  been  &voured  by  Dr.  Bromfield  of  Ryde,  whose 
thermometer  fell  to  18°  on  the  evening  of  the  I5th  of  Januarv,  and  never 
sunk  lower,  nor  could  he  ascertain  that  it  fell  below  15°  anywnere  in  that 
town.  It  is  deserving  of  notice,  that  on  this  day  the  lowest  temperature  near 
London  was  2 1°. 

"  At  Pitmaston,  near  Worcester,  Mr.  Williams  states,  that  in  his  garden  on 
a  gravellv  soil,  about  40  feet  above  the  Severn  at  low  water  mail^,  and  a  mile 
distant  from  that  river, '  the  thermometer  was  down  at  12°  on  the  morning 
of  the  15th,  and  at  13°  on  the  morning  of  the  20th;  those  were  the  two 
coldest  nights  experienced.  The  instrument  was  fully  exposed  to  the  air  on 
the  east  side  of  some  paling,  some  few  leaves  of  a  laurel  intercepting  the 
radiation  from  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  to  the  heavens ;  had  it  been  placed 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  that  surface  had  a  covering  of  snow  on  it, 
and  had  the  bulb  of  the  instrument  been  so  placed  as  to  have  radiated  its 
caloric  into  space,  it  would  doubtless  have  sunk  many  d^ees  lower ;  how- 
ever, that  would  not  have  been  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  5  feet  above  the 
surface,  but  the  temperature  of  the  leaves  or  parts  of  the  plant  exposed  to  the 
skyj 

"  Sketty  Hall,  the  seat  of  L.  W.  Dillwyn,  Esq.,  is  situated  about  three 
miles  west  of  Swansea,  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  and  only  80  or  90  feet  above 
its  level.  At  this  place,  it  is  believed  that  the  thermometer  never  sank 
below  15°  ;  but  at  a  gentleman's  house  about  8  miles  from  Sketty  it  fell  to  1°. 
Penllergare,  the  residence  of  Dillwyn  Llewelyn,  Esq.,  and  Penrice  Castle,  that 
of  C.  R.  M.  Talbot,  Esq.  M.P.,  are  both  occasionally  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Dillwyn ;  the  former  is  much  higher  than  Sketty,  more  exposed,  and  4  miles 
further  inland,  the  latter  is  in  nearly  the  same  situation  as  Sketty. 

'*  From  Singleton,  near  Swansea,  Mr.  Vivian  states,  that  the  lowest  d^ee 
of  cold  experienced  in  that  neighbourhood  was  on  the  morning  of  the  20tb, 
when  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  stood  at  15°  soon  after  daybreak.  The  depth 
of  snow  at  no  time  exceeded  2  inches,  and  during  the  severest  weather  there 
was  no  snow  on  the  ground. 

"  Near  Liverpool,  the  frost  was  much  less  intense  than  around  London ; 
Mr.  Walker  states,  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town,  gardens  suffered  far 
less  than  in  places  to  the  east  and  south,  especially  in  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire, 
and  Nottinghamshire.  Calderstone,  Mr.  Walker's  residence,  is  from  100  to 
150  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  register  thermometer  did  not  fall  below  9°  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th,  nor  could  he  learn  that  it  had  been  lower  in  his  vicinity. 
The  greatest  depth  to  which  the  frost  penetrated  the  soil  was  found  to  have 
been  from  12  to  18  inches,  accordingly  as  the  ground  was  covered  with  grass 
or  otherwise.    Very  few  of  his  extensive  collection  of  evei^een  trees  and 
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shrubs  were  entirely  destroyed.  It  was  here,  and  elsewhere,  remarked  that 
the  double  Ulex  europseus  was  more  hardy  than  the  wild  species,  and  that 
Ulex  strictus,  the  Irish  furse,  suffered  more  than  either. 

"  In  Ireland,  as  is  usual,  the  winter  was  much  less  severe ;  Mr.  Mackay 
reports  the  lowest  temperature  in  Trinity  College  Oarden,  Dublin,  to  have 
been  only  80^.  Mr.  Robertson,  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  speaks  of  the 
cold  of  IQlkenny  as  having  also  been  20^,  at  the  distance  of  40  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  at  the  computed  elevation  of  500  feet. 

"  In  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  the  thermometer  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Niven  not 'to  have  fallen  below  15^  above  zero.  In  this  station  the  dwarf 
ftin  palm  '(Chanusrops  humUit)  has  stood  for  two  winters  almost  without 
injury. 

^--  "  It  is  however  remarkable,  that  in  some  of  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Eng- 

land, the  cold  should  have  been  much  less  than  about  London,  and  in  several 
parts  of  the  south  coast. 

**  According  to  the  observations  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert,  at 
Spofforth,  near  Wetherby  in  Yorkshire,  the  thermometer  never  fell  below 
13°  with  him,  or  below  10°  in  that  neighbourhood.  But  the  cold  seems  in 
this  place  to  have  been  compensated  by  its  duration  for  its  want  of  intensity. 
When  the  temperature  relaxed  with  rain  in  February,  although  the  snow 
melted  nearly  away,  the  rain  froze  for  about  48  hours  as  it  fell,  and  covered 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  with  a  sheet  of  ice,  which  was  not  long  after 
buried  under  a  fresh  coat  of  5  inches  of  snow,  and.it  was  a  considerable  time 
after  the  frost  broke  up  finallj^,  before  the  under  coat  of  ice  was  completely 
thawed.  Indeed,  Mr.  Herbert  is  of  opinion,  that  the  great  injury  to  the  shrubs 
was  not  occasioned  by  the  severest  nieht;  for,  when  the  weather  relaxed  for  a 
few  days,  the  leaves  of  the  white  Rhododendron  arboreum  were  not  killed,  nor 
the  wood  of  R.  Acklandi ;  but  after  the  snow  had  returned,  the  glass  fell  one 
night  to  1 6°,  and  the  great  mischief  was  everywhere  apparent  the  next  dav. 
*  If  there  had  not  been  an  intermediate  remission  of  the  frost,  the  plants  would 
perhaps  not'have  suffered  so  much.' 

**  At  Owston,  near  Doncaster,  several  valuable  &cts  were  noted  down  by 
Philip  Davies  Cooke,  Esq.,  from  plants  growing  in  loam  on  a  substratum  of 
magnesian  limestone ;  this  place  is  situated  in  a  low,  not  wet  position,  in  lat. 
53}°.  Here  the  thermometer  is  reported  not  to  have  fallen  below  6''  above 
zero.  Among  other  facts,  of  which  use  has  been  made  elsewhere,  Mr.  Cooke 
remarks,  that  he  found  those  plants  suffering  least,  which  were  most  sheltered 
from  the  morning  sun.  In  a  clayey  loam,  2  feet  in  dei)th,  on  a  limestone 
substratum,  several  laurustinuses,  thus  sheltered,  and  in  a  situation  not 
affected  by  damp,  did  not  sufier  at  all ;  and  other  specimens  against  walls,  on 
which  the  sun  never  shines,  were  equally  uninjured. 

**  At  Belsay  Castle,  in  Northumberland,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
the  thermometer  was  not  remarked  lower  than  10°  above  zero,  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow  to  the  depth  of  from  1  to  2  feet,  during  at  least  eight 
weeks ;  and  consequentlv  but  little  damage  comparatively  was  experienced. 
For  this  reason  the  results  observed  in  this  garden  are  at  variance  with  those 
obtained  elsewhere,  and  the  effects  of  the  frost  were  much  less  severe  than 
would  have  been  expected  from  the  northerly  station  of  Belsay.  Cauliflowers 
covered  by  hand-glasses  were  unharmed.  A  standard  plant  of  Spartium 
setnense  had  only  the  points  of  its  shoots  scorched  by  the  frost,  but  it  was 
not  in  its  usual  health  in  the  following  summer.  Camellias  with  a  sUfht 
covering  of  haulm,  although  weakened,  were  saved,  but  myrtles  were  killed 
to  the  ground.  Among  the  plants,  which  sustained  little  or  no  injury,  were 
Abies  Deodara,  Paeonia  Moutan,  and  the  following  magnolias,  viz.  tripetala, 
auriculata,  gtauca,  and  Thompsoniana,  as  standards,  and  M.  conspicua,  against 
a  wall.  In  a  nursery  grouncl,  500  feet  above  the  sea,  a  cypress,  about  20 
years  old,  was  scorched,  but  younger  plants  were  mostly  killed ;  Araucaria^ 
Dombeyi,  and  a  scarlet  arbutus  were  not  hurt,  and  Cunninghamia  sinensis 
was  only  injured  in  the  upper  branches. 
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**  From  these  places,  and  the  other  sources  already  named,  a  large  number 
of  valuable  returns  of  plants  killed,  and  left  alive,  has  been  obtain^ ;  and,  ia 
order  to  insure  all  possible  accuracy,  they  have  been  referred  back  to  their 
several  authors,  for  such  corrections  and  additions  as  it  might  appear  desirable 
to  make.     The  result  will  I  hope  be  found  of  great  interest. 

**  It  is  only  by  repeated  observations  of  Uiis  kind  that  we  can  hope  for 
certain  success  in  the  important  object  of  introducing  exotic  species  hardy 
enough  to  bear  our  climate ;  consequently  to  multiply  and  systematize  such 
observadons  is  one  of  the  most  useful  employments  in  which  the  horticul- 
turist can  engaee.  It  is  fiir  more  likely  to  lead  to  results  of  importance  than 
attempts  to  acclimatize  plants ;  an  object  which  has  already  occupied  so  much 
time  to  so  little  purpos^  that  I  doubt  whether  any  one  case  of  actual  acclima- 
tization  can  be  adduced ;  that  is  to  say,  any  one  case  of  a  species  naturally 
tender  having  been  made  hardy,  or  even  hardier  than  it  was  originally.  Not 
to  mention  other  cases  in  point,  Cerasus  Laurocerasus  is  as  tender  as  it  waa 
in  Parkinson's  time,  and  yet  it  has  been  raised  from  seeds  through  many  gene- 
rations ;  the  potatoe  retains  its  original  impatience  of  -frost,  and  so  does  the 
kidney  bean,  which  last  might  at  least  have  been  expected  to  become  hardier, 
if  reiterated  raising  from  seed  in  cold  climates  could  bring  about  that  result. 
The  many  beautiful  and  valuable  half-hardy  hybrids,  lately  provided  for  our 
gardens,  are  no  exception  to  this  statement,  for  they  are  not  instances  of  a 
tender  species  being  hardened,  but  of  new  and  hardy  creations  obtained  by 
the  art  of  man  from  parents,  of  which  one  is  hardy  and  the  other  delicate. 
Acclimatization,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  seems  to  be  a  chimasra. 

**  What  gives  such  evidence,  as  is  now  about  to  be  adduced,  its  great 
value,  is  the  well  known  fact,  that  no  botanist  can  ever  tell  with  precision 
whether  a  plant  will  support  a  climate  to  which  it  is  unaccustomed.  No  one 
has  as  yet  succeeded  in  pointing  out  any  decided  connection  between  the 
structure  of  plants  and  their  powers  of  enduring  cold,  and  consequently  we 
cannot  iudge  a  priori  what  amount  of  cold  a  given  plant  will  bear.  If 
this  could  be  effected,  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  steps  would  have  been 
taken  in  the  progress  of  horticulture,  and  we  should  be  spared  the  loss  and 
disappointment  which  now  attend  all  extensive  attempts  at  naturaUzing  exotic 
species.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  particular  natural  orders  of  plants  affect 
partiailar  and  well  marked  climates ;  as  palms,  the  plains  of  the  tropics ; 
Cactacese,  the  temperate  and  dry  r^ons  of  America ;  and  epipnytal 
Orchidacese,  the  hot  and  damp  regions  of  all  countries  near  the  equator. 
But  even  these  cases  are  not  free  from  striking  exceptions  ;  we  have  the 
fan  palm  {Chanuerops  humilit)  growinz  as  far  north  as  Rome,  and  the 
wax  palm  {Ceroxt/ion  andicola)  flourishing  on  the  mountain  Quindiu,  at 
the  height  of  nearly  9000  feet  above  the  sea,  in  bleak  places  where  the 
temperature  falls  to  44°.  Of  Cactaceae,  a  species  of  Opuntia,  with  no  other 
protection  than  a  hand-glass,  or  occasionally  in  the  most  severe  weather  a 
mat  thrown  over  it,  was  able  to  sustain  the  late  winter  at  Owston,  near 
Doncaster,  where  it  must  have  endured  a  temperature  of  9°  Fahrenheit; 
Opuntia  ferox  stood  unprotected  at  Glasgow  ana  Bropmore ;  and  according 
to  Nuttall,  Melocactus  viviparus  and  another  are  found  in  the  elevated 
mountainous  regions  of  the  Missouri,  where  they  are  exposed  to  **  intense 
frost."  Finally,  epiphytal  Orchidacese  have  been  found  at  the  elevation  of 
14,000  feet  on  the  Peruvian  Andes,  where  the  cold  is  very  considerable,  in  the 
case  of  Oncidium  nubigenum  ;  Dendrobium  denudans  inhabits  r^ons  in  the 
north  of  India,  where  it  grows  upon  oaks,  and  is  occasionally  exposed  to 
frost,  according  to  Br.  Royle;  and  Mr.  Hartweg  met  with  a  species  of 
Laelia  (?)  in  the  mountains  of  Leon  in  Mexico,  on  branches  of  oak  trees,  at 
an  elevation  of  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  where  it  sometimes  freezes. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  speculation  as  to  the  laws  which  govern 
such  conflicting  results,  is  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  premature, 
and  the  only  useful  information  which  can  be  given  consists  of  naked  &cts. 
These  facts  are,  however,  of  the  utmost  practical  consequence,  because  they 
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enable  us  to  judge  whether  it  is  probable,  that  a  given  spedes,  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  actual  experiment  in  one  climate  will  succeed  in  another  or  not. 
For  this  reason  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  go  into  the  numerous  minute 
details  included  in  this  report. 

"  The  utmost  which  science  can  at '  present  do,  with  reference  to  this 
subject,  is  to  judge  from  probability.  We  know  that  the  more  nearly  the 
climates  of  different  countries  approach  each  other,  the  greater  the  probability 
that  the  species  peculiar  to  those  countries^  may  be  advantageously  inter- 
changed, ^ut  although  this  is  a  valuable  jpiiding  fiict  for  senend  purposes, 
it  loses  its  value,  or  at  least  from  the  imperfection  of  our  information  appears 
to  lose  it,  when  we  descend  to  particulars.  Because  the  climate  of  many 
parts  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  resembles  that  of  England,  it  is  probable 
that  the  plants  of  the  former  will  grow  in  the  latter  country,  and  experience 
shows  that  this  will  really  happen.  But  while  such  is  the  general  fact,  we 
continually  find  exceptions  to  it,  which  nothing  but  actual  experiment  could 
have  led  us  to  discover.  For  instance,  the  Deodar  cedar  appears  hardy  all 
over  England,  but  Abies  Webbiana  suffers  so  much  from  cold,  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  of  national  importance  in  the  midland  and 
northern  counties,  except  in  very  favourable  situations ;  yet  they  are  both 
from  the  same  tracts  of^  country,  and  we  could  not  have  judged  beforehand 
that  their  constitution  would  be  different.  In  like  manner,  Benthamia  pt>ws 
on  the  second  range  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  along  with  Berberis  anstata, 
asiatica,  and  others,  and  belongs  to  as  hardy  a  family  as  they  do.  Yet  Ben- 
thamia has  been  almost  everywhere  killed  by  the  frost,  except  in  Devonshire, 
Cornwall,  and  South  Wales,  and  the  others  have  as  generally  resisted  it ;  and 
there  is  no  apparent  or  theoretical  difference  in  the  nature  of  these  plants  to 
account  for  tne  difference.  Again,  if  we  could  judge  beforehand  of  such 
things,  it  would  be  said  that  the  climate  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  especdally 
that  of  the  southern  face  of  the  bland,  would  yield  plants  suitable  to  Devon- 
shire ;  and  such  appears  to  be  the  fact  with  such  species  as  Acacia  stricta 
and  diffusa,  Gorrea  alba,  Callistemon  lanceolatus,  Grevillea  rosmarinifolia, 
and  some  others ;  but,  on  the  other  hand.  Aster  aigophyllus,  Pomaderris 
elliptica  and  Veronica  decussata,  which  is  qm'te  a  mountain  plant,  were  killed. 
No  one  could  have  suspected  that  this  would  happen ;  it  was  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  fact  experimentallv. 

"  There  is  no  doubt,  that  if  this  kind  of  investigation  were  prosecuted  with 
sufficient  care,  and  for  a  series  of  years,  many  plants  not  now  reputed  to  be 
hardy  would  be  added  to  our  out-door  gardens.  It  will  be  seen  that  Hamelia 
patens,  a  West  Indian  plant,  lived  for  several  years  at  Claremont ;  Peganum 
ilarmaJa,  a  native  of  the  hot  plains  of  Syria,  survived  over  last  winter  at 
Cambridge,  and  it  will  be  one  or  the  objects  of  another  part  of  this  paper  to 
point  out  many  similar  cases.  It  is  not,  however,  in  a  casual  report  of  this 
description  that  so  extensive  a  subject  can  be  properly  treated ;  all  that  is 
now  proposed,  is  to  call  attention  to  certain  facts  which  appear  to  be 
important. 

"  AUSTRALIA. 

Acacia  armata  and  verHcUlata  survived  the  winter  of  1836-7,  but  were  now 
killed  at  Sketty :  in  the  spring  of  1837  Mr.  Dillwyn  turned  out  some  other 
species  which  had  been  hsfdened  in  a  cold  frame,  but  they  all  died  except 
A.  affinu  and  pubescent,  A.  affinit  also  survived  at  Glasgow ;  but  though 
on  a  wall  it  was  killed  to  the  ground.  At  Norwich  a  plant  of  A.  deaibata 
six  inches  in  diameter  at  the  ground  was  killed.  In  the  Society's  Garden 
every  species  perished,  some  having  been  growing  for  several  years  without 
suffering  materially  from  winter  cold.  At  Cardew  A.  ttricta  and  affinii 
proved  more  hardv  than  any  others,  although  both  were  slightly  injured;  A. 
Sopkora  was  killed  to  the  ground  at  this  place  in  1830-1,  but  had  subse- 
quently attained  the  height  of  15  or  16  feet ;  afber  the  frost  the  branches 
required  to  be  shortened,  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  the  stem  being 
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cracked  and  injured,  and  the  plant  became  healthy;  A.  verticiSata,  which 
had  been  out  for  several  years,  and  was  about  15  feet  high,  was  greatly  da- 
ma^d;  in  the  course  of  the  summer  it  made  an  efibrt  to  ^ow  again,  but 
ultimately  died;  A.  diffusa  against  the  front  of  the  stove  seemed  uncon- 
scious of  the  cold  ;  every  plant  of  A.  lophaniha  died.  The  latter  and  A. 
nigricans  were  killed  even  at  Falmouth.  At  Kilkenny  A.  longifbHa,  annaUt, 
lenttsciJbUaf  margituxta,  decurrens^  melanoxylon^  deaUxUa  and  verUcUiata  were 
uninjured. 

Anthocbrcis  viscosa  was  killed  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Aster  argophylltu,  of  which  there  was  a  large  shrub  at  Carclew,  had  the  bark 
split  all  over  it ;  it  was  killed  to  the  ground,  but  sprung  up  again.  Thia 
species  also  died  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  but  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Fox,  at 
Falmouth,  where  it  has  lived  seven  years,  and  flowers  freely,  it  was  un« 
hurt. 

Banrsia  UttoraUs  had  stood  on  a  south  wall  in  the  Society's  Ghirden  for  2  or 
3  winters,  but  now  died.  B.  obhngiJbSa  was  killed  in  Mr.  Fox's  Falmouth 
garden ;  but  B.  ericiJbUa,  whicb  had  grown  there  as  a  hardy  shrub  for  5 
years,  was  untouched. 

Beaufortia  decussata  was  killed  in  Mr.  Fox's  mild  garden,  at  Falmouth. 

BiLLARDiERA  longiJoSa,  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  at  Glasgow,  was  un- 
touched ;  it  also  appears  to  have  borne  the  winter  at  Kilkenny  and  Abbots- 
bury  without  damage. 

Callitris  cupressijbrrmsy  at  Carclew,  was  all  killed  except  one  plant,  which 
was  very  much  injured ;  the  latter  quite  recovered. 

Cassinia  rosmarinifoiia  was  killed  at  Bicton. 

CoRREA  alba,  after  having  thriven  in  an  open  border  at  Sketty  without  any 
protection  for  six  years,  was  killed  by  the  winter  of  1836-7,  and  another 
strong  plant  which  was  put  out  in  the  following  spring  also  perished  this 
winter.  At  Carclew,  trained  to  the  front  wall  of  a  greenhouse,  the  branches 
which  projected  from  the  wall  only  were  killed,  in  the  shrubbery  at  this 
place,  owing  to  its  being  more  stunted,  the  points-  of  the  shoots  were  all 
that  suffered.  It  was  quite  uninjured  in  the  open  ground  at  Kilkenny.  O. 
speciosa  escaped  in  a  conservatory  at  Spofibrth,  where  Dillwynia  erictfoUa 
was  destroyed.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  cultivated  in  Mr.  Fox's  garden 
at  Falmouth  as  hardy  shrubs. 

Carmichaelia  australist  though  not  much  injured  by  the  winter  of  1836-7, 
was  killed  to  the  ground  at  Sketty,  and  even,  trained  to  a  terrace  watt 
with  an  eastern  exposure  at  Carclew,  it  suffered  severely.  It  also  died  in 
the  Botanic  Garden  of  Belfast. 

Cascarina  eqmsetifoUa  and  stricta  were  killed  on  a  south  wall  in  the  Society's 
Garden ;  the  latter  had  been  there  for  7  or  8  winters. 

Calothamnus  quadrifida  lived  in  Mr.  Fox's  |;arden,  at  Falmouth. 

Callistemon  lanceolatus  was  only  damaged  m  the  Isle  of  Wight;  this  species 
and  some  others,  trained  against  an  east  wall  where  it  flowers  freely,  was 
slightly  injured  at  Carclew,  where  other  kinds  in  the  shrubbery  were  rusty, 
but  the  branches  were  unhurt ;  in  Mr.  Fox's  garden,  at  Falmouth,  it  has 
lived  for  20  years  as  a  hardy  shrub  ;  in  the  Society's  Garden  it  was  killed 
on  a  south  wall.  Callistemon  speciosus  appears  to  have  lived  on  a  south 
wall  at  Kilkenny. 

Bortanthes  excelsa,  planted  out  5  years,  was  killed  at  Bicton. 
Dianella  ccBTulea  was  killed  to  the  ground  at  Carclew,  but  sprang  again. 
Dillwynia  eridfoHa  perished  in  a  conservatory  at  Spoffi)rtb. 
Eugenia  austrans,  and  Eutaxia  myrtifoKay  were  both  killed  in  Mr.  Fox's  gar- 
den, at  Falmoudi. 
Eucalyptus  ptUverulenta  was  killed  at  Carclew,  although   protected  by  a 
double  covering  of  mats.     E.  eUpina,  1^  foot  high,  was  round  alive  6  inches 
above  the  surface  at  Norwich,  having  been  protected  by  the  snow.    All  the 
species  died  in  the  Society's  Garden,  some  of  them  having  been  fine  spe« 
amens.     At  Kilkenny,  £.  ptUvigera  was  uninjured  on  a  naked  south  wall. 
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Grevillea  rosmarinifiUay  an  elepant  shrub,  proved  perfectly  hardy  at  Fal- 
mouth, and  at  Carclew,  where  it  grows  and  flowers  abundantly  in  the  open 
border.     G.  juraperina  was  killed  in  the  former  place.  • 

GooDiA  hHJbHa  was  killed  at  Sketty,  though  unhurt  fc^  the  previous  winter. 

Hakea  actcuiaris  and  linearis  lived  without  sustaining  injury  in  the   open 

Sound  at  Kilkenny.  H.  macrocarpa  was  untouched  upon  a  wall  at  Bicton. 
.  ceratopkyUa^  and  H.  pughmfirms,  both  of  which  had  been  out  for  two 
years,  were  killed  at  Carclew. 

Kennedy  A  bimaculata,  16  or  17  years  old,  in  the  conservatory  at  Spofforth, 
was  killed  to  the  ground,  but  it  sprung  up  again.  K.  monopkylla  was  killed 
at  Falmouth. 

DoHATiA  longifoUa  was  cut  down  at  Redleafl 

Lbptosperhum  lanigerum,  against  a  wall,  was  not  materially  injured  at 
Sketty.  L.  amlnguum,  a  beautiful  shrub  8  feet  high,  in  a  sheltered  situ- 
ation at  the  comer  of  the  garden  at  Carclew,  was  uniiyured.  L.  obovatum 
lived  without  protection  at  Kilkenny.  Several  species  are  said  to  have 
lived  against  a  wall  at  Belfast  without  sufiering.  In  Mr.  Fox's  garden,  at 
Falmouth,  a  Leptospermum,  called  ambtguum^  has  been  gro\ving  for  17 
years,  and  is  10  teet  high,  flowering  abundantly  in  the  summer. 

Melaleuca  hyperici/b&a,  mcana,  and  decussata,  which  had  been  trained 
against  a  south  wfdl  at  Carclew,  had  their  bark  split  from  the  points  of  the 
branches  to  the  root,  and  consequently  were  killed.  A  species  of  this 
genus  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bobertson  as  having  been  uninjured  in  the  open 
ground  at  Kilkenny.  M.  decustata^  pubescetu,  ericiJoUa,  and  depreua,  sur- 
vived with  Mr.  Fox,  at  Fahnouth ;  but  the  hyperidfoUa  was  killed  even 
there. 

PoMADERRis  cUiptica  was  killed  at  Bicton. 

SoLLYA  heterophyUay  although  it  had  survived  several  previous  winters,  was 
killed  very  generally.  At  Carclew,  in  front  of  the  stove,  the  old  stem 
escaped,  but  the  branches  were  destroyed ;  although  much  injured,  it  re- 
covered during  the  summer. 

Tristania  launfoHa  was  killed  under  a  verandah  at  Spofibrth ;  it  was  unin- 

.   jured  under  a  cold  frame  at  Sketty. 

Veronica  decutsata  was  generally  killed.  At  Carclew  it  had  stood  for  years 
without  injury  in  the  shrubbery,  but  was  killed  to  the  ground  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  small  twigs  ;  it  however  lived  at  Falmouth. 

Westringia  rosmarinifolUi,  in  the  same  situation  as  the  last,  was  killed  at 
Carclew. 

«  CALIFORNIA  and  MEXICO. 

Abies  grandis,  nobilu,  and  amatn&s,  all  proved  hardy,  even  in  the  Society's 

Garden. 
Berbbris  dealbafa,  a  Mexican  evergreen,  in  the  open  border  in  the  Society's 

Garden,  was  killed  to  the  ground ;    but  it  came  up  again  vigorously.     A 
^   plant  against  an  east  wall  sustained  little  injury. 
BouvARDiA    triphylla  was  generally  killed,   unless  at   Carclew,   where  it 

becomes  an  herbaceous  plant,  flowering  late  every  season  in  the  open 

border. 
Crat£gus   mexicana  in    the  Society's   (harden  was  much  damaged  as  a 

standard,  but  only  slightly  on  a  south  wall ;  it  was  uninjured  as  a  standard 

at  Sketty. 
Ceanothus  azurettSf  of  which  there  were  fine  old  plants  on  a  south  wall  in 

the  Society's  Garden,  was  killed  to  the  ground,  but  sprung  up  again.    At 

North  Stoneham  it  perished  entirely.     At  Carclew  the  youn^  shoots  of  a 

plant  in  the  shrubbery  were  killed  back  to  the  old  wood ;  but  it  recovered. 
Cerasus  CapoUhn  was  killed  in  the  Society's  Garden  as  an  open  standard,  but 

was  uninjured  against  a  south  wall. 
Dbndromecon  rigidumy  a  small  shrub,  and  the  only  specimen  in  the  country, 

was  killed  in  the  Society's  Garden  under  a  glass  covering  protected  by  mats. 
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Photinia  arbttHJbUa  was  killed  in  the  Societys  Garden. 

RiBES  glutinosum^  jrudvaccum,  and  tpeciotum  m  the  Society's  Garden,  were  all 

killed  to  the  ground,  but  sprung  up  again  ^as  if  uninijurea  ;  at  Sketty  R.  tpc 

dotum  was  damaged,  but  not  materislly. 
PiNUS  iruignu  was  generally  killed,  and  evidently  proved  to  be  too  tender  for 

this  climate.    P.  Uaveana  was  unhurt  in  the  Society's  Garden. 
Trigidia  Pawmia,  covered  with  leaves  and  planted  in  peat,  was  nearly  killed 

at  Spofibrth  for  the  first  time.    The  bulbs  in  front  of  the  greenhouse,  in 

garden  soil,  though  not  touching  the  wall,  were  uninjured. 

«  CHINA. 

Azalea  mdica.  Of  this  species  there  are  not  many  returns.  With  Mr.Beadon 
the  double purpie  stood  with  protection,  tUboy  under  the  same  circumstances, 
was  much  cut,  while  phcenicea  and  the  hybrid  Smithu  were  killed.  In  the 
Durham  Down  nursery,  near  Bristol,  all  the  varieties  were  killed  except 
aUta,  which  was  unhurt.  At  Abbotsbury,  A.  phaenicea  was  damaged  more 
than  alba.  At  Redleaf,  alba,  which  had  been  growing  in  the  open  ground  for 
many  yearb,  was  much  iniured.  At  Carclew,  all  the  varieties  seem  hardy, 
but  Azalea  indica  itself  less  than  the  others  :  at  this  place  they  are  grown 
in  the  shrubberies.  At  Spofibrth  A.  ind,  phoerdced  was  destroyed  under  a 
yerandah.  A.  iweruis  was  killed  at  Dropmore,  after  living  out  for  many 
years. 

Ahtgdalus  pumila  against  a  north  wall  escaped  at  Claremont,  but  was  de- 
stroyed at  Glasgow. 

BiGNONiA  grafuU/^a,  at  least  30  years  planted  against  a  west  wall,  was  killed 
to  the  ground  at  Claremont.  This  must  have  been  one  of  the  very  first 
specimens  of  it  planted  out,  as  it  was  introduced  only  in  1800.  It  was  not 
ii\|ured  in  the  Society*  s  Garden. 

Bletia  hyadnthina  has  remained  uninjured  in  the  open  border  at  Carclew  for 
the  last  three  years  ;  and  although  exposed  during  the  severe  frost,  it  was 
not  the  least  affected  by  it,  the  plant  having  produced  several  fine  spikes  of 
flowers  in  summer. 

Chinese  Chrysanthemums  ;  the  whole  collection  was  killed  at  Claremont, 
whether  planted  at  the  bottom  of  the  walls,  or  in  pots  plunged  in  rotten  tan. 
At  Dropmore  tiiey  were  killed  in  the  borders,  but  they  survived  in  a  south 
aspect  under  pales  and  walls. 

Capripolium  longijlorum  was  saved  at  Spofforth  in  a  greenhouse,  where 
calceolarias  were  killed. 

CuNNiNOHAMiA  smetisis  was  little  injured  anywhere;  at  Claremont,  where 
are  the  lareest  plants  in  England,  stationed  on  a  sloping  rather  sheltered 
hiU  side,  it  did  not  lose  a  leaf;  but  at  Dropmore,  a  plant  growing  in  a  very 
exposed  situation,  was  more  damaged. 

Clematis  chineruis  was  killed  to  the  ground  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  but  sprang  up  again  vigorous^. 

Ctdonia  ttnetuit  was  damaged  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  on  the 
open  lawn. 

Fraxinus  lentittnfoUa  was  uninjured  in  the  Society's  Garden. 

Glycine  tijiensii,  although  in  most  places  untouched  by  the  frost,  had  all  the 
spurs  killed  back  to  the  main  branches  at  Redleaf,  while  the  plant  was  other- 
wise  injured. 

Gleditschia  chmensit  was  killed  at  Sketty,  but  the  other  species  were  unin* 
jured. 

Hydrangea  hortensis.  At  Sketty  several  plants,  firom  20  to  upwards  of  30 
feet  in  circumference,  were  all  uninjured.  At  Glasgow  the  species  was 
nearly  killed. 

Illicium  atmatunif  plunged  in  a  pot  behind  a  west  wall,  escaped  at  Claremont, 
while  70  species  of  Cape  and  Kew  Holland  plants  beside  it  died. 

JuNiPERUS  chtneruit;  a  fine  specimen  at.  Claremont,  perhaps  the  finest  in 
England,  was  not  in  the  least  hurt ;  nor  at  Belsay. 
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KoBLREUTERiA  pamcukUa,  grown  as  a  hardy  shrubbery  plant,  was  uninjured 

in  England ;  but  suffered  at  Glasgow. 
Magnolia yWcatoy  trained  to  a  wall,  sustained  no  injury  at  Bicton ;  'M^pumUa 

died  there.  M.  contpicua  seems  to  have  been  hardy  everywhere. 
An  Orange  tree,  at  Owston,  of  the  variety  called  the  Portogallo  dolce, 
trained  to  the  back  wall  of  a  peach-house,  escaped,  protected  by  a  few  fir 
branches  and  the  upper  lights  only,  with  the  thermometer  down  to  24e* 
several  tim^ ;  after  the  lower  lights  were  put  on  without  fire,  the  outdoor 
thermometer  fell  to  10°,  when  the  plant  was  injured,  but  it  recovered.  In 
Cornwall  species  of  the  genus  Citnu  survived  the  winter,  with  little  or  no 
protection.  Mr.  Fox's  collection  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  this.  The 
cUron  has  been  trained  for  10  years  to  a  south  wall,  is  5  feet  high,  and  pro- 
duces '  fine  fruit.'  The  lemon,  in  a  south-east  exposure,  has  lived  for  17 
years,  is  7  feet  high,  and  produces  plenty  of  fruit.  A  plant,  called  the 
*  Citrus  orange,*  lives  as  a  hardy  shrub.  The  St,  Michael  orange  has  lived 
23  years  on  a  south  wall,  and  produces  an  abundance  of  *  choice  fi'uit' 
annually.  Finally,  the  Mandarin  Orange  has  been  living  uninjured  for  three 
years. 
PiNus  sineTuit,  supposed  to  be  the  only  one  in  the  country,  had  stood  out  of 

doors  20  years  at  Redleaf,  was  14  or  15  feet  high,  and  was  quite  killed. 
PiTTOsPORUM  Tolnra  was  generally  killed  near  London.     At  Sketty,  since 
1813-14,  several  shrubs  had  remained  uninjured  by  the  frost  till  last  winter, 
when  they  did  not  suffer  more  than  some  common  evergreens,  which  grew 
beside  them,  and  one  of  them  came  freely  into  flower.     Mr.  Dillwyn  states, 
that  in  the  scale  of  injury  it  may  be  placed  with  Arbutus  Unedo,  and  that 
it  has  suffered  much  less  than  Aristotelia  Macqui.     In  Cornwall  this  is  a 
common  shrub :  several  plants  at.Carclew  were  split  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  killed  ;  others  had  their  last  year's  shoots  killed ;  and  only  a  few,  which 
happened  to  be  protected  by  higher  shrubs,  escaped.    At  Falmouth  it  did 
not  suffer. 
BosEs.     Of  the  Banknan  rose,  both  the  yellow  and  white  variety  suffered 
severely  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  England  ;  atClaremont,  plants  15  years 
old,  and  covering  60  or  70  yards  of  wall,  were  killed  to  the  ground ;  fine  old 
specimens  perished  in  the  Society's  Oarden ;  at  Brenchley,  a  plant  with  a 
stem  11^  inches  in  circumference,  and  covering  the  whole  side  of  a  house, 
was  entu*ely  destroyed ;  they  equally  perished  in  Hampshire,  but  it  was 
observed  at  Owston  that  one  plant  against  a  shaded  wall  escaped.    The 
varieties  of  Rosa  muUiflora  were  destroyed.    Rosa  bracteata,  the  Macartney 
Rote,  was  killed  back  to  its  old  wood,  or  even  down  to  the  ground.    R. 
imcrophylla  suffered  in  the  same  degree ;  other  China  roses  in  general  were 
killed  to  the  ground,  or  totally  destroyed.    Hie  white  and  yellow  China 
Rose,  the  sweet-scented  hybrid,  Hamon,  and  BUdrd,  were  entirely  destroyed 
even  in  Hampshire ;  but  the  latter  was  injured  on  a  south  wall  at  Drop- 
more.     Generally  speaking,  the  Noisette,  Isle  de  Bourbon,  and  tca^cented 
varieties,  were  found  the  most  tender ;  hybrids,  between  the  China  rose 
and  European  species,  were  much  less  affected ;  the  beautifiil  Rosa  rvga,  a 
mule  between  Kosa  indica  aiid  arvensis,  did  not  sufier  in  the  least  at  Pit- 
maston,  or  even  at  Redleaf,  where  the  Noisette,  and  every  description  of 
China  Rose,  was  killed  down  to  the  ground.    It  was,  however,  very  different 
in  Cornwall  and  South  Wales ;  at  Carclew,  Rosa  involucrata  was  the  only 
rose  that  suffered,  while  Rosa  microphylla  close  beside  it  was  uninjured. 
At  Sketty,  Rosa  microphylla  was  slightly  injured,  but  at  that  place  no  other 
of  a  large  collection  was  at  all  injured.  At  Penllargare  'R.nUcrophylla  against 
a  wall  was  quite  unhurt.   R.  sinica  perished  on  a  south  wall  in  the  Society's 
Garden. 
Pj£onia  Moutan  and  papaveracea  did  not  suffer  at  all  in  the  south  of  England, 
nor  even  at  Claremont  in  various  exposed  situations,  or  Glasgow,  though 
unprotected  ;  but  at  Redleaf  three  dozen  large  plants  were  so  much  injur^, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  cutthem  down  to  the  ground ;  and  I  learn  from 
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Mr.  Herbert  that  they  were  equally  damaged  at  Ickleton,  in  Cambridgeshire. 
In  some  places^  as  at  Sketty^  tne  tree  paeonies  flowered  better  than  was  ever 
remembered. 

Photinia  temtlata,  or  Crataegus  glabra,  was  uninjured  at  Carclew,  and  at 
Singleton  ;  but  it  suffered  a  uttle  at  Sketty,  and  in  the  midland  and  north- 
ern counties  was  either  entirely  destroyed  or  veiy  much  injured;  it  was 
observed  at  Dropmore,  that  where  most  sheltered  it  suffered  most ;  an  old 
plant  on  a  south  wall  in  the  Society's  Garden  was  nearly  killed. 

PoDocARPUs  macrophyUut  was  killed  at  Carclew,  at  Redleaf,  and  elsewhere. 

Raphiolepis  huUca  was  killed  at  Liverpool.  It  never  bears  even  mild  winters 
well,  in  the  Society's  Garden. 

Thea  viridit  in  a  sheltered  spot  at  Claremont  escaped,  but  both  it  and  Bokea 
were  killed  at  Redleaf.     T.  vvridu  was  uninjured  at  Bicton. 

Taxodium  tmetue  proved  hardy  in  the  Society's  Garden. 

"NEW  ZEALAND. 

Glianthus  pumceuM  was  generally  destroyed ;  at  Bicton,  a  plant  against  a 
wall,  and  9  feet  high,  is  reported  to  have  been  killed ;  even  in  the  Glasnevin 
earden,  although  protected,  it  died  ;  but  it  lived  at  Binstcad,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  at  Somerford,  near  Wolverhampton. 

Edwardsia  vfiicrophyUa^  of  which  fine  specimens  against  walls  existed  in  the 
Society's  Garden,  at  Arundel  and  elsewhere,  was  generally  killed ;  but  at 
Bicton  and  Carclew,  at  the  latter  place  in  the  open  shrubbery,  it  was  not  at 
all  affected.  E.  grandijhra  died  at  Dropmore,  and  in  the  Society's  Garden, 
where  there  was  a  very  large  plant,  and  even  at  Bicton  ;  but  it  was  un- 
damaged at  Carclew,  at  Belsay  on  the  outside  wall  of  a  conservatory,  and 
Singleton,  and  it  survived,  though  much  damaged,  at  Owston.  At  Sketty 
a  standard  was  killed,  but  those  against  a  wall  were  uninjured,  and  one  of 
the  latter  at  Penrice  Castle,  unprotected,  flowered  beautifully  afler  the 
winter.  E.  chrytophyUa  was  killed  on  a  south  wall  in  the  Society's  Garden, 
and  at  Bicton,  but  it  was  only  killed  to  the  old  wood  at  Claremont. 

Fuchsia  excorticata  survived  at  Bicton ;  at  Carclew  it  was  killed  to  the  ground, 
but  shot  up  again. 

Phormiuu  temup  was  killed  near  London,  at  Cambridge,  in  Hampshire,  and 
elsewhere;  but  at  Carclew,  in  the  shrubbery,  under  some  large  Scotch 
firs,  and  by  the  edge  of  a  pond,  in  a  kind  of  swamp,  where  its  roots  were 
under  water,  this  plant  was  not  in  the  least  injured. 

■ 

'•WEST  INDIES. 

Adelia  acidotoTiy  a  Jamaica  plant,  was  killed  to  the  ground  in  the  Society's 

Garden,  but  sprang  up  again. 
Hamelia  patens,  a  pmnt  of  which  had  stood  out  for  seven  years  at  Claremont, 

was  killed. 

«  JAPAN. 

Acer  palmalum  perished  in  the  Society's  Garden,  where  unprotected ;  but  it 
survived  in  a  cold  frame. 

AvcvBA  japonica  was  killed  at  Claremont,  and  other  places,  and  much  injured 
in  some  parts  of  the  midland  counties ;  its  leaves  were  only  discoloured  in 
the  Society's  Garden,  it  scarcely  suff*ered  at  Glasgow,  and  not  at  all  at 
Belsay  and  Spofibrth. 

Broussonetia  papyrifera  was  but  slightly  injured  in  the  Society's  Garden, 
and  proved  hardy  in  most  cases. 

CLEnATis\Sieboldi  and  (xsrulea  were  generally  found  unhurt. 

Camellia  japonica,  though  generally  killed,  escaped  in  many  places  without 
injury.  This  plant  has  stood  out  for  18  years  at  Somerford.  Mr.  Dillwyn 
reports  that  at  Penrice  Castle,  a  large  standard,  though  only  planted  out 
from  a  conservatory  the  previous  year,  flowered  after  the  winter.  At  Drop- 
more,  a  plant  of  the  van^gated  variety  has  lived  out  for  several  years  m 


II 
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rather  a  sheltered  situation.  In  the  open  shrubbery  at  Singleton,  at  Car^ 
clew,  and  even  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Cheshunt,  many  varieties 
survived  without  injury ;  but  they  were  killed,  or  so  severely  injured,  as  not 
to  be  worth  preserving  at  Glareniont,  at  Norwich,  and  at  Owston.  At 
Redleaf,  large  plants  which  had  stood  14  years,  were  quite  destroyed.  At 
Spofibrth,  a  strong  plant  of  Middlemist's  camellia,  upon  an  upper  limb  of 
which  had  been  inarched  a  branch  of  a  double  white  Spoffbrth  Seedling, 
stood  against  the  wall,  and  the  result  is  that  not  a  single  leaf,  nor  a  live  bud 
of  Middlemist's  camellia  remains  on  the  plant ;  but  the  limb  of  the  white 
seedling  is  not  essentially  hurt,  having  green  leaves  and  fresh  looking  buds.* 
At  North  Stoneham,  the  Camellia  myrtifolia,  double  red,  and  Waratah,  all 
out,  and  standards,  stood  well  with  protection.  The  double  white,  single 
red,  striped  double  red,  and  Pompone,  against  a  south  wall,  with  protection, 
were  in  no  way  injured. 

C\j}o^iK  japonica  was  uninjured  in  some  gardens  near  London,  but  in  others 
it  was  killed  to  the  ground.  At  Redleaf,  some  of  the  dwarfs,  as  well  as  tJie 
large  standards,  were  very  much  cut. 

CniMONANTHUs/ragranj  was  killed  at  Rolleston  ;  I  have  no  such  report  from 
any  other  station. 

OAPRiFca.iUM  japonicum  was  killed  to  the  ground  at  Dropmore,  under  a  south 
wall,  but  it  broke  vigorously  from  the  root  after  Midsummer.  In  the  So- 
ciety's Garden,  it  was  killed  in  the  same  situation.  C.Jlejpuotutn  was  also  in* 
jured,  but  it  broke  again  well. 

Dbutzia  tcabra  appeared  quite  hardy  everywhere,  except  at  Glasgow,  where 
it  was  almost  killed. 

ERioBOTBYA^'o^oRica  was  killed  almost  everywhere  in  the  midland  and  north* 
ern  counties,  although  some  specimens  had  been  out  many  years,  and  even 
of  large  size,  and  this,  whether  protected  or  exposed,  and  both  on  north, 
south,  and  west  walls ;  it  was  only  slightly  injured  in  South  Wales,  and  es- 
caped unhurt  at  Carclew;  and,  which  is  remarkable,  almost  without  damage 
at  Owston. 

EuoNTMUs  japomcus  was  but  little  hurt  against  a  wall  in  the  Society's  Gar- 
den. 

KsRRi A  japonica  was  found  quite  safe  in  various  situations. 

Nandina  domettica  lived,  protected  with  a  mat,  at  Abbotsbury. 

^ovisLovLK  japonica  generally  suffered  no  injury,  but  at  Sketty  it  is  reported  to 
have  been  killed. 

LiGusTRUM  lucidum  was  generally  killed  ;  it  was  however  only  a  little  hurt  at 
Sketty,  and  not  at  all  at  Carclew,  or  in  Dublin  ;  at  the  latter  place  it  has 
lived  without  injury  since  the  year  1812. 

Rhus  succedaneum  was  killed  on  a  south  wall  in  the  Society's  Garden. 

Laurus  Camphora  was  killed  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  Mr.  Garnier's  garden 
at  Bishopstoke,  in  Hampshire ;  but  it  lived  at  Kilkenny  on  a  southern  and 
protected  aspect. 

Salisburia  adianlifolia  sustained  no  damage  anywhere. 

"  NORTH  AMERICA ;  excluding  California  and  Mexico. 

Asimina  triloba  stood  without  protection  in  the  Society's  Garden. 
Anona  glabra  was  much  injured  in  the  Society's  Garden. 

*  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  constitution  of  different  seedling  camel- 
lias ;  some  only  will  bear  forcing,  and  it  appears  that  some  can  endure  severer 
cold  than  others.  The^  should,  therefore,  be  all  tried  in  the  open  ground, 
and  it  should  be  ascertained  which  is  the  hardiest  stock  to  graft  upon.  In 
like  manner  Rh.  arboreum  should  not  be  inarched  on  ponticum  (which  is 
tenderer  than  the  American  species,  and  will  not  swell  to  the  bulk  of  arboreum 
which  overgrows  it),  but  upon  the  Pennsvlvania  arborescens,  which  grows  to 
a  very  great  diameter  in  America,  when  there  are  trees  of  it,  which  might  at 
the  lower  part  be  sawed  into  planks.  —  W,  Herbert. 

1840.    Sept,  k  k 
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Azalea.  Some  of  the  scarlet  American  varieties  were  nearly  killed  at 
6pofibrth,  and  a  small  white  kind  also  suffered  severely  at  the  same  place. 
But  A.  calendtdacea  was  not  in  the  least  affected. 

Araua  spmosa,  10  feet  high^  lost  the  extremity  of  the  shoots  only,  at  Nor- 
wich. 

Abies  Douglam  had  its  leaves  turned  yellow  at  Belsay,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  seriously  ixrjured.  A.  Mensaem  proved  hardy  in  the  Society's 
Garden. 

Andromeda  arbors,  and  even  pohfbUa^  were  killed  in  tiie  Society's  Garden. 
Afloribunda  proved  everywhere  quite  hardy,  even  at  Worksop. 

Arbutus  procera  was  unmjured  against  a  west  wall  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Society ;  it  was  more  injured  at  Cardew.  where  it  is  planted  as  a  standard  in 
the  shrubbery ;  and  at  Brenchley,  a  fine  plant,  with  a  stem  14  inches  in 
circumference,  was  destroyed.    At  Sketty  it  suffered  very  little. 

BiGNO^iA  capreolata  was  only  a  iittle  injured  on  a  south  wall  in  the  Society's 
Garden ;  in  a  similar  situation  at  Spofforth  it  suffered  severely. 

Berber  IS  AqvifoUum,  repent,  and  gUimacea,  sustained  no  injury  anywhere ; 

/ascicuiaris  Yfas  killed  at  Brenchley,  Wobum,  Rolleston^  and  Redleaf,  but  it 

escaped  at  Singleton,*  and  Carclew.     In  the  Society's  Garden  it  was  killed 

nearly  to  the  ground^  in  the  open  border,  and  much  injured  against  a  south 

wall. 

Oleanothus  ameticanuty  and  Cissus  Hant,  were  kiUed  to  the  ground  in  the 
Society's  Garden,  but  shot  up  again.  At  Kolleston,  the  former  was  de- 
stroyed. 

Cbrasus  caroUniana,  killed  in  the  Society's  Garden,  was  unhurt  at  Sketty. 

Ceratiola  ericoidet  sustained  no  injury  in  the  Society's  Garden. 

Clethra  alnifoUa  appeared  at  Skettv  to  be  much  injured,  but  broke  into  leaf 
and  flower,  nearly  as  usual,  both  there  and  at  Peniiai^re. 

CraTwSGUS  mtcrocatpa  was  much  injured  in  the  Society's  Garden. 

CactacejB.  a  hardy  variety  of  Opuntia,  under  a  hand-glass,  occasionally 
covered  with  a  mat,  was  found  safe  at  Owston.  Opuniia  ferox  vfBS  not  at 
all  injured  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  at  Norwich ;  nor  at  Dropmore.  At 
Spofforth,  a  Chilian  species,  against  the  front  widl  of  a  greenhouse,  pro- 
tected by  a  sloping  slate,  was  uninjured ;  the  same  species  in  an  open  border 
had  been  killed  in  October. 

DiosPYRus  virgimca  was  not  injured  in  the  Society's  Garden  or  at  Sketty ;  at 
Rolleston  it  was  injured  but  not  killed. 

Fraxinus  americana  and  the  other  American  species,  were  greatly  damaged  in 
the  Society's  (rarden  ;  but  did  not  suffer  at  Owston. 

Garrta  eUipHca  was  much  injured  in  the  Society's  Garden,  but  at  Liverpool 
and  elsewnere  it  escaped. 

Halesia  diptera  was  killed  in  the  Society's  Garden.  It  was  unhurt  at  Spof- 
forth. 

Ilex  opaca  and  vormtoria  were  little  injured  in  the  open  lawn  at  Clareinont, 
very  near  to  where  the  Common  Holly  suffered  ;  but  vomitoria  was  killed  at 
Singleton  and  Sketty,  while  opaca,  Perado,  balearica,  and  prinoidet,  were 
scarcely  affected  by  the  cold  in  those  places  ;  the  latter,  however,  was  cut 
to  the  ground  at  Glasgow. 

Illicium  Jioridanum  survived  at  Claremont ;  it  has  stood  out  at  Walton*  for 
manv  years,  and  also  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery ;  and  at  Stoneham  Park  has 
lived  as  a  grass  plant  for  at  least  ten  years. 

LupiNUs  arboreut  was  killed  in  the  Society's  Garden,  and  at  Sketty,  though 
against  a  wall  and  uninjured  by  the  winters  of  1813-14  and  1836-37. 

Magnolia  grandi/lora  stood  without  injury  in  a  great  many  situations,  both 
protected  and  against  walls  ;  without  material  injury  under  the  latter  cir- 
cumstances, even  as  far  north  as  Doncaster ;  it,  however,  in  most  cases  par- 
tiallv  lost  its  leaves,  in  some  cases  entirely  ;  and  at  Tooting,  near  London, 
a  plant  25  years  old  was  totally  destroyed.  At  Owston,  it  was  observed 
that  the  Exeter  variety,  about  three  feet  from  a  wall,  was  uninjured,  while 
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the  common  sort  suffered  great  damage.  The  deciduous  American  species 
generally  escaped  without  injury,  but  not  everywhere.  M.  glauca,  which 
had  stood  out  at  Spoffbrth  for  23  years,  had  all  its  buds  and  small  branches 
killed ;  it  sustained  no  damage  about  London,  where  the  cold  was  far  more 
severe.  At  Glasgow,  the  only  species  which  did  not  suffer  was  M.  acuvd- 
nata, 

FiNUs  pahuirit  was  killed  in  several  places,  and  much  injured  in  others, 
although  protected  ;  but  at  Dropmore  and  Brenchley  it  was  not  much  da- 
maged; it  was  unhurt  at  Carclew.  P.  mi^,  15  feet  high,  was  killed  at 
Dropmore.  P.  pontlerosa  proved  hardy  everywhere.  P.  Sabmiana  is  re- 
ported safe  everywhere  except  at  Chipstead  in  Kent,  where  it  was  killed,  and 
at  Belsay,  where  it  was  uninjured ;  I  should  however  remark,  that  P.  ma- 
crocarpa  and  P.  Sabmiana  have  been  mixed  in  the  gardens  under  the  same 
name,  and  as  the  latter  is  reported  from  RoUeston  to  be  killed,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  it  is  the  same  plant  which  under  the  name  of  Sabmiana  has 
suffered  elsewhere.  In  the  Society's  Garden,  neither  were  injured.  P. 
leiophylla  proves  too  tender  for  England. 

Ptrus  angitsHfolia  was  killed  in  the  Society's  Garden,  and  suffered  much  else- 
where. 

PoNTEDERiA  cordato,  and  P.  anguttifbUa,  lost  the  stems  and  leaves  above 
water  at  Carclew,  but  the  roots  of  both  were  unhurt  and  grew  again. 

QuERCUS  Phellos,  and  its  varieties,  were  uninjured  in  the  Society's  Garden. 

KnoDODENDRONk     No  American  species  suffered  materially  anywhere. 

SiDEROXTLON  li/cioidet  was  only  slightly  injured  in  the  Society's  Garden. 

Vaccinium  Qvatum,  a  very  beautiful  evergreen,  was  not  the  least  affected 
anywhere. 

SCHIZANDRA  coccmea  was  killed  in  the  Society's  Garden  on  a  south  wall. 

Styrax  grandifoUum  was  killed  in  the  Society's  Garden,  and  the  other  species 
were  much  injured  there. 

Yucca.  The  species  generally  stood  in  most  places  without  any  injury,  even 
as  far  north  as  Doncaster ;  but  at  Redleaf  many  large  plants  of  Yucca  glo^ 
riota  were  cut  down  to  the  ground.  At  Spoffbrth,  the  species  suffered  ca- 
priciously ;  some  plants  being  killed  to  the  ground,  and  others  of  the  same 
species  unharmed.  Y.  recurva  was  not  hurt,  though  the  stem  of  a  plant 
of  that  species,  about  4  inches  diameter,  was  destroyed  near  the  ground  at 
Mitcham  in  Surrey,  in  1814.  Y.  gracilis  was  killed  in  the  Society's  Garden 
and  at  Liverpool ;  but  it  sustained  no  damage  at  Sketty. 

Viburnum  casnnoidet  was  much  injured,  in  the  Society's  Garden. 

"HIMALAYA  MOUNTAINS. 

Abies  Deodara  is  reported  by  every  body  to  be  quite  hardy.  At  Worksop 
Manor  it  was  not  even  browned  so  much  as  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon.  At 
Dropmore,  there  is  a  specimen  inarched  on  the  larch,  and  planted  out  for 
3  years  in  a  very  exposed  part  of  the  grounds,  where  it  is  growing  with 
great  vigour.  A.  Webbiana  lost  its  leaves  at  Redleaf;  was,  in  one  case, 
killed  back  to  the  old  wood  at  Dropmore,  otherwise  uninjured  ;  was  da- 
maged beyond  recovery  in  the  Society's  Garden:  one  large  plant  at  the 
latter  place  was  killed  outright.  In  Cornwall  and  Devon,  it  seems  as 
hardy  and  valuable  as  the  silver  fir.  The  plant  at  Carclew  has  never  been 
the  least  affected  by«cold.  In  the  garden  of  the  Rev.  J.  Gamier,  at  Bi- 
shopstoke,  in  Hampshire,  there  is  a  plant  from  10  to  12  feet  high,  which 
has  even  produced  cones.  It  has  never  been  protected,  and  is  in  perfect 
health.  Sir  Oswald  Mosley  also  reports  it  uninjured  at  RoUeston ;  at 
Belsay,  A.  Morinda,  which  is  reported  safe  in  other  stations,  was  also 
damaged. 

Acer  obhngum  was  killed  on  a  south  wall  in  the  Society's  Garden.  This 
species  has  always  been  found  tender. 

Anagyris  indica  was  killed  in  several  places ;  but  little  injured  at  Claremont, 
against  a  west  wall,  and  perfectly  safe  at  Carclew. 
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Anemone  vUifolia,  and  several  other  rather  tender  plants  of  this  order,  were 
uninjured  at  Sketty  and  Spoffbrth. 

Benthahia  frag^era  generally  perished  in  the  North  ;  at  Belsay  Castle  and 
'Woburn,  it  is  reported  as  pushing  from  the  root ;  at  Skettv  and  PenlJar- 
gare,  in  South  Wales,  and  at  Carclew,  where  it  is  planted  in  the  woods,  and 
promises  to  be  a  fine  underwood  shrub,  it  only  lost  its  leaves.  It  also  lived 
at  l^orth  Stoneham. 

Bebbbris  arittata,  and  asicUica,  had  their  leaves  destroyed  generally,  and  in 
some  cases  their  new  shoots,  but  they  did  not  otherwise  suffer.  In  the 
Society's  Garden,  B.  aristaia  was  injured  in  a  peat  bed,  but  not  where 
planted  in  common  soil. 

Clbuatis  numtana  proved  hardy  everywhere  against  walls. 

CoLUTBA  nepalensu  survived  everywhere. 

CoTONEASTBR  microphifUa  was  much  injured,  but  not  killed  in  any  place ;  C. 
affinii  died  at  Norwich  to  within  6  inches  of  the  graft,  but  was  unhurt  in 
Cornwall ;  in  the  Society's  Garden,  C.  ajfinis,  frigida,  mkrophyUa,  and  kefju^ 
were  greatly  damaged,  while  C.  rotundifoliay  nutnmtdaria,  and  acufnimUa,  suf- 
fered comparatively  little. 

Desmodium  nutans  was  killed  upon  a  south  wall  in  the  Society's  Garden,  after 
having  survived  -6  or  7  previous  winters. 

EuoNYiius  ecbinaltiSt  and  tarmentosut,  were  killed  to  the  ground  at  Liverpool, 
but  £.  IlamUtomantts  did  not  suffer  at  that  place  ;  the  latter  was  killed  to 
the  ground  in  the  Society's  Garden,  but  sprang  up  again  with  vigour. 

HiPPOPBAE  con/erta  was  uninjured  at  Sketty,  and  in  the  Society's  Garden. 

HovENiA  acerba,  of  which  a  fine  old  plant  existed  on  a  south  wall  in  the 
Society's  Garden,  was  killed  to  the  ground,  but  shot  up  again  weakly. 

JuNiPERUS  recurva,  a  beautiful  species,  was  uninjured  eyerywhere. 

Jasminum  revoluium  was  killed  in  the  Society's  Garden  ;  the  plant  was  of 
large  size,  and  had  stood  8  or  10  winters ;  it  was  scarcely  injured  at 
Owston  agMnst  a  wall,  and  not  at  all  at  Sketty.  3,  WalUckianum  was  cut 
to  the  ground  at  Spofibrth  and  Liverpool,  but  in  the  Society's  Garden,  it 
was  damaged  against  a  south  wall,  and  in  the  open  iKMrder  was  killed  to  the 
ground.  J.  heterophyUum  was  killed  to  the  ground  on  a  south  wall  in  the 
Society's  Garden,  but  sprang  up  again. 

Pinus  excelta  was  uninjured  everywhere.  P.  longiJbHa  died  everywhere,  how- 
ever much  protected,  except  at  Carclew,  where  it  has  been  exposed  for  se- 
veral years,  and  seems  quite  hardy. 

Lagerstrcemia  indica,  trained  to  a  south  wall,  was  killed  to  the  ground  in 
the  Society's  Garden,  but  sprang  up  again^ 

Leycesteria  formosa  sustained  no  injury  in  the  Society's  Garden,  and  at 
Glasgow. 

Pyrus  variolosa  was  killed  at  Norwich,  and  in  the  Society's  Garden,  in  the 
open  ground ;  but  not  against  a  wail.  P.  vestUa  was  unaffected  by  the 
cold. 

Rhododendron  arboreum.  The  red  variety  was  killed  near  London,  at 
Sketty,  at  Stoneham  in  Hampshire,  at  Owston,  where  it  had  been  newly 
planted,  was  nearly  killed  at  Singleton,  was  untouched  at  Carclew.  R.  ar^ 
tforeum  album  was  uninjured  at  Sketty,  but  killed  at  Stoneham,  and 
destroyed  to  the  ground  at  Dropmore.  Of  the  hybrid  varieties,  Snuihii 
and  another  were  a  little  injured  at  Singleton,  more  at  Woburn,  Spofforth, 
and  Norwich,  and  still  more  at  Stoneham.  In  the  Society's  Garden  they 
were  all,  without  exception,  killed  to  the  ground,  but  shot  up  again  from 
the  root.  The  variety  called  Nobleanum  was  uninjured  at  Norwich. 
Mr.  Walker  found  that  the  hybrids  between  R.  arboreum  and  R.  cataw- 
biense  or  caucasicum  stood  well  at  Calderstone,  so  did  R.  aliacierense. 
Mr.  John  Wilson  states  that  at  Osberton  in  Nottinghamshire,  where  the 
thermometer  fell  to  2°  below  zero,  the  hybrid  rhododendrons,  of  which 
there  is  an  extensive  collection,'  although  much  injured,  all  recovered  and 
pushed  forth  new  buds  vigorously.     In  Mr.  Gamier's  garden,  at  Bishop- 
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Btoke  in  Hampshire,  B.  Smitku  and  some  others  lost  their  leaves  or  became 
a  little  brown ;  but  the  Highclere  hybrids  stood  perfectly  well.  With 
regard  to  the  hybrids,  and  Indian  species,  Mr.  Herbert's  observations  at 
Spoffbrth  are  as  follows :  —  *'  My  seedling  Rhododendrons  from  arboreum 
by  the  rose-coloured  poniicum  have  not  lost  the  foreright  shoots,  though 
the  leaf  is  damaged,  answering  in  that  respect  my  expectations,  that  they 
would  approximate  to  the  constitution  ot  the  hardier  male.  R.  attach' 
retue,  from  ccUawbiente^ponticum  by  arboreum,  is  disfigured  in  some  situ- 
ations, and  scarcely  touched  in  others,  but  the  foreright  buds  and  flower-t. 
buds  were  unhurt.  R.  Lmdtayi  from  the  American  arborescent  (marhnum 
var.  purpureum  of  Piirsh),  is  not  much  injured.  A  plant  of  it  taken  up  to 
be  forced,  after  the  severest  night,  when  the  snow  was  melting,  flowered 
splendidly,  and  its  leaves  were  unhurt.  R.  Ha^locki,  from  catawbierue  by 
arboreum,  has  received  no  injury,  and  bids  fair  to  flower  profusely.  R.. 
KnighlUy  from  the  rose-coloured  cinnamon  leaved  arboreum  by  caucasicttm, 
is  uninjured,  and  now  (April  26th)  in  flower.  R.  Acklandi,  from  aUacle^ 
rente  crossed  again  by  the  scarlet  arboreum,  is  killed  near  to  the  ground  ;• 
those  from  Haylocki,  by  arboreum,  the  same.  The  scarlet  arboreum,  against 
against  the  front  wall  of  the  stable  covered  loosely  with  a  single  mat,  was 
killed  nearly  to  the  ground,  but,  having  been  taken  up  in.  March,  it 
sprouted  from  the  bottom  in  the  stove,  but  died  soon  after.  The  white 
cinnamon-leaved  variety  (which  has  stood  13  years  in  the  middle-  of  the 
garden  unprotected,  and  formed  a  laree,  round,  close-leaved  bush,)  is  killed 
to  the  ground,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  push  up  again :  it  mea-». 
sured  18  inches  round  close  to  the  ground,  and  its  principal  branch 
was  3  inches  diameter.  It  stood  in  a  peaty  compost,  and  the  plant  of 
altaclererue  touching  it  is  more  damaged  than  any  of  tiie  same  cross. 
I  believe  that  in  a  drier  soil  the  dnnamonUeaved  Rhododendron,  whether . 
white  or  rose-coloured,  would  have  escaped,  for  another  plant  of  the  white, 
inarched  on  a  poniico'-cataivbiente  stock,  and  planted  out  only  last  summer, 
but  growing  in  the  natural  barley  soil  of  the  garden,  against  a  stone  (east) 
wall,  and  covered  wi^  an  old  single  mat  full  of  holes,  is  quite  unhurt, 
and  shooting  early,  which  makes  it  verv  liable  to  be  cut  by  spring  frosts. 
The  mules  from  R.  arboreum  by  the  white  maximum,  and  from  the  latter  by 
R.  arboreum,  were  nol  the  least  hurt/*  R.  anthopogon  died  at  Somerford ; 
R.  campanulatum,  without  any  shelter,  bore  a  temperature  of  5^  below  zero 
at  Highclere.  At  Spoflbrth,  the  deciduout  R.  davuricum  was  killed,  the 
evergreen  variety  flowered  more  abundantly  than  usual. 

Rheum  Emodi  survived  everywhere. 

h.n\}sjuglandiJbUum  was  killed  to  the  ground  in  the  Society's  Garden,  where, 
it  had  been  growing  unprotected  for  several  years. 

Rises  glaciate  lived  in  the  Sooietjr's  Garden ;  and  at  Abbotsburv. 

SpiRiEA  argentea  lost  only  the  points  of  its  shoots  at  Brenchley,  and  in  a 
very  blc»k  situation  at  Redleaf.  The  other  Nepal  species  all  proved 
hardy. 

Stranvesia  glaucetcent  was  killed  everywhere;  in  the  Garden  of  the  Society, 
on  a  south  wall,  afler  having  flourished  there  for  7  or  8  years. 

YiBURNUu  cotittifoUum  proved  hardy  in  the  Society's  Garden. 

"  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

Aponogeton  dittachyon  proves  at  Carclew  one  of  the  most  delicate  as  well 
as  fragrant  aquatics,  and  flowers  all  the  year.  During  the  severest  weather 
it  remained  unhurt,  although  encrusted  with  ice.  Seeds  of  it  were  sent 
by  Sir  C.  Lemon,  in  a  letter  (torn  Edinburgh,  several  years  ago  ;  they  were- 
enclosed  in  a  bit  of  oiled  tilk,  and  after  being  received  were  put  into  a 
lump  of  clay  and  dropped  near  the  edge  of  the  pond,  where  they  vegetated 
and  have  grown  ever  since. 

Amaryllidaceous  plants,  although  generally  destroyed,  escaped  in  some 
places  ;  even  at  Claremont,  Aji aryllis  Belladonna,  vitfata,  crocata,  ptit' 
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tacina,Jbrmotutima,  and  several  others,  were  uninjured.  Crinum  eapense, 
at  the  edge  of  a  pond,  escaped  injury  at  Carclew,  as  also  did  Nerine  undu" 
lata  at  the  same  station.  !but  at  Sketty  they  were  mostly  killed,  and  not 
one  of  them  flowered  in  the  succeeding  summer.  A  mule  Nerine,  with  the 
bulbs  above  ground,  was  uninjured  at  Spoffbrth. 

Of  Gladiolus  and  Ixia,  many  species  only  covered  with  about  an  inch  of 
rotten  fern,  survived  at  Claremont;  Gladiolus  ptUtadnus  at  Cardew. 
All  the  mule  Gladioli,  Sparaxis  pendula,  which  were  covered  with 
leaves,  together  with  Watsonia  Mariana,  and  Gladiolus  jMt/todnii«, 
which  were  unprotected,  were  unharmed  at  Spoffbrth.  Mr.  Herbert 
considers  the  latter  to  be  as  hardy  as  a  crocus,  but  impatient  of  a  hot 
summer.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  at  Glasgow,  most  kinds  of  Cape  bulbs 
suffered,  or  perished,  although  in  a  cold  frame  covered  with  mats. 

Anomatheca  omenta,  A  small  bed  of  this  beautiful  plant  was  in  front  of  the 
greenhouse  at  Carclew ;  it  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  but  was  left  undis- 
turbed, and  again  made  its  appearance  after  the  winter. 

Albuca  major  and  minor,  Eucomis  punctata,  Tritonia  uvaria,  pumila,  and 
media,  survived  in  a  border  at  daremont,  protected  by  a  thin  covering  of 
fern. 

OxALis,  20  species  in  a  border,  with  the  tuberous  Pelargoniums  hereafter 
noticed,  stood  well  at  Claremont.     O.  Bowiei  was  killed  at  Dropmore. 

Cacalia  Klehm,  an  old  plant,  which  had  stood  out  for  several  years,  was 
killed  at  Sketty. 

DiosMA  amcena,  trained  against  the  front  of  the  greenhouse  at  Carclew,  was 
partly  killed ;  the  leaves  were  unhurt  on  some  of  the  branches. 

EcHiuM  giganteum  survived  at  Binstead,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  high  and  dry 
situations ;  but  it  died  in  low  grounds. 

Ualleria  lucida,  trained  against  the  front  wall  of  the  stove  at  Carclew,  was 
very  little  hurt ;  its  young  shoots,  and  those  which  projected  from  the  wall, 
were  killed,  but  it  broke  again  very  strong.  In  Mr.  Fox's  garden  at  Fal- 
mouth it  grows  freely  as  a  shrub. 

YCiUM  afnim.  This  plant  survived  at  Carclew  on  an  east  wal),  while  Car- 
MicHAELiA  austreUit  on  one  side  of  it,  and  Escallonia  glanduhta  on  the 
other,  were  hurt. 

Myrsine  africana,  which  had  stood  23  years  against  the  front  vrall  of  the 
stables  at  Spoffbrth,  having  been  planted  out  in  1815,  was  as  much  iiyured 
as  it  was  when  the  glass  fell  to  10  many  years  ago,  but  it  was  not  killed ; 
one  branch,  however,  alone  remained  with  green  leaves,  and  the  rest  were 
dead. 

Mesembryanthemums,  which  usually  survive  the  Cornish  winters,  and  flower 
freely  during  summer,  were  all  killed  at  Carclew. 

Olea  fragranx  was  killed  against  a  south  wall  at  Norwich ;  slightly  ii^jured  at 
Carclew. 

Ornithogalum  caudatum,  with  the  bulb  above  ground,  was  injured,  but  sur- 
vived at  Spo£R)rth. 

'Pelahqohivm  Jlavum,  tritte,  tobaium,  had  been  planted  at  Claremont  in  a  warm 
border  for  seven  years,  and  all  survived  unhurt,  though  only  covered  with 
rotten  fern  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  or  thereabouts ;  there  were  also  several 
other  tuberous  rooted  species  uninjured.  Mr.  M'Intosh  finds,  that  planting 
out  is  the  best  way  to  grow  all  this  tribe,  as  well  as  most  bulbs,  which  are 
not  evergreen,  or  retain  their  leaves.  P.  iriste  lived  unprotected  at  Abbots- 
bury.  A  large  plant  of  the  ivy-leaved  pelargonhim,  16  or  17  years  old,  was 
killed  in  a  conservatory  at  Spofforth. 

RiCHARDiA  africana,  or  Calla  €Bthiopica,  with  its  stem  two  inches  deep  in  the 
pond,  was  killed  at  Sketty,  though  it  received  no  material  injury  from  the 
preceding  winter.  At  Cheshunt,  Mr.  Harrison  has  had  two  large  plants  in 
a  pond  for  nine  years,  without  either  care  or  protection ;  they  bloom  every 
year,  and  were  not  in  the  least  affected  by  this  frost.  The  plant  proved 
equally  hardy  at  Carclew,  both  at  the  edge  of'^a  pond,  and  in  the  open  border. 
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Tritoma  me^  was  killed  at  Spoffortk ;  T.  BwcftelUana  was  unhurt. 

Teucrium  findicafu.  This,  pretty  free  flowering  evergreen  shrub,  nailed  to  the: 
front  of  the  greenhouse  at  Carclew,  was  only  killed  back  to  the  old  wood.. 

Erica.  Of  afl  the  Cape  species,  which  had  been  turned  out  in  the  open: 
ground,  the  only  species  which  are  returned  as  having  survived,  at  Carclew,, 
are  E.  condnna  and  graciUs,  where  they  were  protected  by  a  covering  of  mats.. 
At  Falmouth,  in  Mr.  Fox's  garden,  E.  periicillaia^  colorant^  gracUuy  baccam^ 
and favoides  were  killed,  but  E.  flammea^  ttibi/hra,j€Bvis  and  abietma  stood 
the  frost. 

Eriocephalus  afncanui^  Muraltia  mir/a,  CEdbra  prolifera^  Polygala. 
latifoiia,  myrtifolia,  ffrandiflora^  speciouif  Psoralea  pmnata,  and  Struthiola. 
erectOy  all  died  in  Mr.  Fox's  Falmouth  garden. 

Arctotis  aureola  and  viaculata,  Brunia  ericoides,  Gazania  rigetUf  Gnjdias 
simplex  and  Jlava,  Hbrm annia  plicata,  khnuta  Sind  Jlammea,  Leonotis  Leo^ 
ntirusy  Melianthus  major^  Pentzia  flabelUformU,  Plumbago  capemis, 
Salvia  aureoy  Sparuannia  afncana^  Struthiola  ovaiUy  all  lived  without 
injury  at  Falmouth,  in  Mr.  Fox's  garden. 

SOUTH  OF  EUROPE,  LEVANT,  and  NORTH  OF  AFRICA, 

WITH  ADJACBNT    IsLANDS. 

Amygd ALUS  orientalis  was  killed  in  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  but  escaped  at 
Cambridge. 

Aristolochia  sempervirens  was  unii\jured  at  Cajpobridge^ 

Arbutus  Unedo.  This  tree  was  affected  very  di^iereqtly  in  different  places  ; 
in  the  warm,  gardens  in  the  midland  counties, .  especially  about  London,,  it 
was  either  destroyed,  or  nearly  so,,  but  at  Owstoq,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
north,  and  at  Sevenoaks,  where  the  cold  was  particularly  intense,  it.  was  un<% 
injured;  at  Sketty,  every  plant  which  was  exposed  tQ.th^  east,  suflered 
severely,  and  many  were  killed  ;  at  Claremont,  trees  25  feet  high  a.nd  2  feet  ii^, 
circumference,,  were  entirely  destroyed.  In  the  Society's .  Qarden  every^ 
specimen  perished,,  either  wholly,  or  as  far  as  the  ground,  but  a  hybrid 
variety  between  this  species  and  A.  Andrachne  escaped  unhurt,  both  in  the 
latter  place,  at  North  Stoneham,  and  at  Sketty..  A.  Andrachne  T^as  killed 
in  the  midland  and  northern  counties,.but  not  in  the  southern ;  at  Drop- 
more,  a  plant  growine  against  a. south  wall,. was  found  quite  dead;  but  Mr. 
Forbes  reports  from  W(3>urn,  that  his  plant  is  only  injured  at  the  extremity 
of  the  young  shoots.  In  the  Society's  Garden,  and  at  Owston,  this  species, 
would  not  nave  died  had  not  the  stock  of  Arbutus  Unedo,  upon  which  it 
was  grafted,,  been  killed. 

AspARAOUs  icandem  was  killed  to  the  ground  in  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  bu.t 
pushed  up  again  vigorously. 

Atriplex  pojsttUacoideg,  a  British  plant,  was  killed  in  the  Society's  Garden. 

Buxus  balearica  was  uninjured  at  bketty,  at  Penllargare,.at  Owston,  and  about 
London. 

Bumelia  tenax  waa  killed  in  the  Society's  Garden;  but  not  icjured  a^ 
Abbotsbury.. 

BuPLEURUu/n/Ztconmi  was  scarcely  affected  near  London,  and  to.  the  south, 
but  at  Cambridge  it  was  killed,  and  it  is  well  known  to  be  a  tender  plant  in 
the  midland  counties.    At  Owston  it  was  much  injured. 

Cist  USES  were  killed  in  almost  all  places,  with  the  exception  of  the  gum  cistw, 
which  occasionally  escaped ;  in  the  Society's  Garden,  the  whole  coUectioUi^ 
among  which  were  many  plants  8  or  10  years  old,  were  destroyed.  C.  lau" 
rifoliut  was  uninjured  at  Spofforth ;  at  Singleton,  Mr.  Vivian  lost  all  but 
laurifoUut  and  corboriensis  ;  at  Sketty,  launfoUus  was  the  only  species  that 
remained  entirely  unhurt,  and  next  to  that  species  corboriensis  was  least 
injured ;  at  Abbotsbury  C.  salvifolius  and  purpureus  perished,  but  C.  villosus, 
laurifoUus,  cyprius,  and  creticus  were  uninjured ;  in  Norfolk,  in  Hampshire,  in 
Kent,  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  the  collections  of  this  genus  were 
almost  annihilated. 
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Celtis  oFientalis  was  killed  on  a  south  wall  in  the  Society's  Garden,  where  it 
had  lived  many  years. 

Clethra.  arborea  had  stood  for  several  years  in  the  shrubbery  at  Carclew, 
but  was  very  much  injured  this  year. 

Clematis  citrhosa  was  killed  on  an  east  wall  in  the  Society's  Garden. 

Cercis  Siliquastrum  was  uninjured,  or  very  little  affected,  anywhere. 

Cytisus  cBolicuSy  and  Weldeni,  lived  at  Abbotsbury ;  but  the  former  was  a 
little  hurt. 

Ceratonia  SiUqtia  was  uninjured  at  Owston,  in  a  cold  peach  house,  with 
only  the  upper  lights  till  the  middle  of  January  ;  the  leaflets  and  shoots  of 
last  year  were  killed  at  Carclew. 

C^EfiOFOViUM  fruticosum,  a  British  species,  was  killed  to  the  ground  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  near  London. 

Convolvulus  althiEoides,  and  bryonkefolha,  were  uninjured  at  Cambridge. 
Cneorum  stood  without  damage  at  Abbotsbury. 

CuPREssus  sempervirenSi  which  was  generally  killed  about  London,  was  not 
affected  at  Owston.  At  Belsay,  young  plants  were  mostly  killed,  but  two 
old  ones,  16  or  18  feet  high,  escaped.  C  lusUamca  was  also  killed  in  most 
places,  except  Cornwall  and  Devonshire. 

Cneorum  tricoccum  died  at  Cambridge. 

CHAMiEROPs  humUii  survived  the  winter  in  the  Glasnevin  Garden,  but  was 
killed  in  that  of  the  Society. 

Cynara  horrida  was  killed  at  Cambridge,  together  with  C.  Scofymus,  the 
common  artichoke,  which  was  lost  in  almost  all  the  gardens  in  the  midland 
and  northern  counties,  if  unprotected  by  litter. 

DiANTHUs.  The  Samian  tree  pinky  which  had  remained  at  Spofforth  sinc6  it 
was  raised  from  seed,  about  20  years  ago,  in  a  pot  of  pure  sand  in  the  most 
exposed  comer  of  the  greenhouse,  touching  the  front  and  side  glass,  was 
killed. 

CoRONiLLA  glaucOy  which  survives  the  winters  readily  in  Cornwall  and  South 
Wales,  where  it  is  cultivated  as  a  common  border  shrub,  and  flowers 
abundantly  during  the  winter  months,  was  either  destroyed,  or  very  much 
injured.     It  perished  at  Spofforth  under  a  verandah. 

DoRYCNiUM  hirsutum  perished  in  the  Society's  Garden. 

Daphne  Laureola,  a  British  plant,  was  much  injured  in  the  Society's  Garden, 
Cneorum  suffered  a  little ;  all  the  others  died.  But  D.  pontica  sustained  no 
damage  at  Liverpool,  or  Spofforth ;  although  it  was  damaged  at  Dropmore. 
At  Sketty  and  Penllargare  none  of  the  species  were  at  all  affected.  D. 
auttralis  stood  at  Abbotsbury. 

DiosPYRUs  LotU9  was  much  injured  in  the  Society's  Garden. 

Euphorbia  meUifera  proved  quite  hardy,  and  untouched,  at  Carclew.  £. 
pUhi/tuay  veneta,  and  rigida,  lived  at  Abbotsbury. 

Erica.  The  collections  of  hardy  heaths  suffered  great  loss.  ASt&t  the  frost  of 
the  20th,  the  bushes  were  found  shivered  to  pieces,  as  if  they  had  received 
a  discharge  of  small  shot;  excepting  in  the  south,  they  were  either  destroyed 
or  killed  to  the  ground ;  even  £.  vagant,  the  Cornish  heath,  must  be  included 
in  this  list.  E.  aiuiralis,  however,  suffered  but  little  at  Brenchley,  and 
stood  undamaged  at  Carclew,  Abbotsbury,  and  Liverpool,  but  it  perished  in 
most  other  places.  Large  bushes  of  £.  mediterranean  in  the  shrubbery  at 
Calderstone,  were  very  much  broken  and  disfigured  by  the  snow,  but  none 
of  them  were  killed.  At  Sketty,  large  plants  of  mediterranea  in  exposed 
situations  suffered  greatly,  but  stricta  escaped  without  material  damage.  E. 
arborea  was  killed  to  the  ground  at  Woburn,  but  remained  unhurt  at 
Abbotsbury,  Penrice,  Penllargare,  and  some  other  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.    E.  scoparia  escaped  at  Spofforth,  and  umbellata  at  Abbotsbury. 

Figs,  unless  against  walls,  were  killed  to  the  ground  in  all  the  midland  and 
northern  counties,  but  experienced  no  injury  in  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
Plants,  10  or  12  years  old,  were  killed  to  the  ground*  at  Belsay,  in  the  same 
situation  with  a  plant  of  the  scarlet  variety  of  Arbutus  Unedo,  which  was 
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unhurt.  At  Arundel,  two  varieties  of  figs  are  cultivated  as  open  standards, 
the  effects  upon  which  by  frost  was  very  remarkable.  The  green  Ischia, 
which  is  that  principally  cultivated,  was  so  slightly  injured  that  the  trees 
produced  an  average  crop  of  fruit  last  autumn.  One  tree  of  this  variety  is 
of  the  following  unusual  size  ;  height  26}  feet,  branches  34}  feet  in  extent^ 
pirth  of  stem  at  the  surface  9  feet,  where  it  divides  into  three,  each  measur- 
ing in  circumference  2  feet  9  inches.  The  other,  a  purple  variety,  growing 
under  exactly  the  same  circumstances,  was  so  severelv  damaged  that  almost 
all  the  trees  of  it  were  cut  down ;  they  again  pushed  forth  shoots,  but  none 
produced  anything  like  a  crop  of  fruit. 

FoNTANESiA  phU/yreoides  was  killed  down  to  the  ground  in  the  Society's 
Garden,  and  hardly  recovered. 

Genista  triqueira,  which  had  stood  20  years  at  Spofforth,  was  killed  ;  it  was 
much  injured  in  the  Society's  Garden,  as  well  as  most  of  the  other  species. 
At  Dropmore,  the  plants  growing  in  the  woods  among  heath  were  little 
injured,  while  others  in  pots  covered  with  mats  were  killed.  At  Belsay 
Castle  they  did  not  sustain  any  iigury. 

Hablitzia  tanmdei  was  killed  to  the  ground  at  Glasgow,  but  afterwards  quite 
recovered. 

Hibiscus  syriacus  suffered  severely  in  the  Society's  Garden;  but  not  at 
Owston. 

HvpERicuM  htrdnum  was  killed  to  the  ground  at  Cambridge. 

Ilex  balearica  was  not  in  the  least  hurt  about  London. 

Jasmincm  officinale,  trained  to  a  south  wall,  and  of  many  years'  growth,  was 
killed  to  the  ground  in  St.  James's  Square,  in  London,  and  at  Dropmore 
under  a  south  wall ;  but  it  was  unhurt  at  Spofforth.  Both  it,  J.fruHcaru, 
and  humilcy  shared  the  same  fiite  in  the  Society's  Garden.  But  none  of 
these  three  species  received  any  injury  at  Sketty. 

JuNiPERUs  macrocarpa  was  killed  at  Sketty,  and  another  species  materially 
injured ;  phaenicea  had  been  killed  by  the  preceding  wmter  ;  lycia  was 
damaged  in  the  Society's  Garden,  but  oxycedna  was  unharmed  there. 

Lavandula  Spica  was  killed  in  the  Society's  Garden. 

Laurustinusbs,  in  those  places  where  the^  cold  was  very  severe,  were  found 
to  suffer  in  proportion  to  the  shelter  they  experienced ;  in  the  warm  gardens 
about  London,  and  in  other  protected  situations,  they  were  generally  de- 
stroyed ;  but  at  Owston  they  escaped  in  shaded  situations  against  walls ; 
and  at  Claremont,  Mr.  M'Intosh  reports,  that  they  were  killed  to  the  sur- 
face, except  where  they  were  stunted,  and  growing  in  cold  late  situations, 
not  influenced  by  the  sun.  At  Sketty,  where  the  winter  was  comparatively 
mild,  some  of  these  plants  in  eastern  exposures  were  injured,  and  others,  in 
sheltered  situations,  continued  to  flower  unhurt.  At  Hitcham  in  Suffolk 
they  were  little  ii\jured. 

Laurels.  As  is  usual,  the  common  laurel  suffered  more  than  the  Portugal , 
and  in  some  low  situations  was  completely  killed  to  the  ground,  but  neither 
appear  to  have  materially  suffered  anywhere ;  at  Sketty,  they  were  both 
observed  to  have  lost  their  leaves  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  was  ever 
before  seen.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  common  laurel^  Mr.  M*Intosh  ob- 
serves, that  in  some  parts  of  the  ground  at  Claremont,  whole  banks  of 
them  were  killed  to  the  surface,  whilst  others  hardly  lost  a  leaf;  this  he 
observed  on  dry  sheltered  banks,  as  well  as  in  more  exposed  places,  and 
even  by  the  banks  of  ponds,  and  where  they  all  appeared  alike  healthy ; 
wherever  a  current  of  air  existed,  they  suffered  most ;  those  planted  (per- 
haps to  the  number  of  10,000)  in  autumn,  stood  as  follows,  viz.  those 
planted  in  September  and  beginning  of  October,  which  had  begun  to  grow, 
were  very  much  cut  up,  those  planted  from  the  banning  of  November  to 
Christmas  nearly  escaped.  Some  trees,  25  feet  high  and  6  or  8  inches 
in  diameter,  that  had  come  into  bud  in  December,  were  quite  killed.  Both 
kinds  of  laurel  were  uninjured  at  Spofforth,  notwithstanding  the  dampness 
of  the  situation,  which  is  not  congenial  to  them. 
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Laurus  nob^  was  generally  killed  about  London.  At  Claremont,  trees  85 
feet  high  were  all  destroyed  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  entirely.  But 
at  Droproore,  a  large  plant  20  feet  high,  with  branches  spreading  15  feet 

-  horizontally,  which  was  to  all  appearance  quite  dead  in  the  early  part  of 
summer,  produced  young  shoots  very  near  the  top,  and  seems  likely  to  re- 
cover in  the  course  of  next  season.  Professor  Henslow  mentions  a  fine 
plant  in  a  garden  at  Ely  having  sustained  very  little  injury ;  and  even  at 
Cambridge,  although  plants  were  damaged,  the  mischief  was  not  serious.  At 
Spofforth,  some  branches  were  killed,  some  not.  At  Sketty,  the  leaves 
were  less  injured  than  those  of  the  common  laurel ;  this  species  flourishes 
remarkably  in  that  neighbourhood  ;  Mr.  Dillwyn  mentions  a  noble  speci- 
men of  it,  in  the  garden  at  Margam,  (a  mansion  of  Mr.  Talbot's,  near  the 
sea,  about  14  miles  distant  from  Sketty,)  which,  on  being  accurately  mea- 
sured about  two  years  ago,  was  found  to  be  61  feet  6  inches  high ;  but  it 
was  considerably  mjured  by  this  winter. 

LiNUM  Jtatrnm^  against  a  south  wall,  was  not  injured  at  Norwich,  nor  at 
Spofforth  in  the  open  border.  0£  L.  tauricum,  grown  upon  a  rock  at 
Dropmore,  some  survived,  but  others  were  killed. 

Melia  Azedarach  was  injured  at  Owston,  but  not  severely. 

Medicago  arborea  was  killed  both  at  London  and  Sketty,  though  in  a  very 
sheltered  spot  in  the  latter  place. 

Morus  edboy  and  its  varieties,  were  much  damaged  in  the  Society's  Ciarden. 

Myrtus  communis,  which  survives  the  winter  without  difficulty  about  Lon- 
don, perished  this  year ;  it  was  much  disfigured  at  Carclew,  and  destroyed 
in  most  other  places,  but  Mr.  Dillwyn  observed,  that  the  broad  leaved 
variety,  in  no  part  of  his  grounds,  was  more  injured  than  some  of  the  com- 
mon evergreens  which  grew  by  its  side,  and  till  last  winter  it  had  hardlv 
suffered  at  all  since  the  winter  of  1813--14 ;  the  small  leaved  variety,  which 
never  appeared  to  be  equally  hardy,  was,  however,  killed,  or  nearly  so.  At 
Owston,  all  the  bushes  were  killed  down,  but  shot  up  again. 

Nerium  Oleander.  Of  two  plants,  which  had  thriven  without  protection 
since  1834,  one  was  killed  by  the  winter  of  1836-7,  and  the  other  last 
winter,  at  Sketty. 

Olive.  Of  the  common  cultivated  kind,  almost  every  specimen  was  killed 
to  the  ground,  or  more  frequently  wholly  destroyed,  in  England  ;  even  in 
the  warm  garden  of  Abbotsbury,  in  Dorsetshire,  this  occurred,  but  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Society,  a  hardy  variety,  obtained  fix>m  Nikita  in  the  Crimea, 
through  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Buckatzsch  of  Guben,  sustained  no  injury. 
Olea  europcea  var.  buxijolia  is  also  reported  by  Mr.  Dillwyn  to  have  sur- 
vived without  protection  at  Penrice  Castle,  without  having  been  injured. 

Narcissus  (Corbularia)  serotinus,  in  a  dry  border  at  Spofforth,  had  pushed 
its  leaves  before  the  frost,  and  they  remained  unhurt ;  none  of  the  species 
belonging  to  the  Daffodil  section  were  touched  ;  but  those  of  the  Hermione 
section,  from  Italy  and  Malta,  suffered  very  much. 

Paliurus  aculeatus  had  its  branches  much  injured  at  Cambridge,  but  is  not 
mentioned  in  any  other  of  the  reports  as  having  suffered;  except  at 
Glasgow. 

Phillyrbas.  Of  the  species  of  this  genus,  the  oleijblia,  rosmarwifoUay  and 
other  entire  leaved  species,  proved  most  delicate ;  the  serrated  kinds  lived 
as  &r  north  as  Owston.  At  Claremont,  P.  latifolia  hardly  suffered  at  all, 
and,  in  the  Society's  Garden,  this  species  and  P.  obliqua  proved  perfectly 
hardy. 

PiNUS.  The  only  European  species  of  this  genus  which  sustained  any  injury, 
was  P.  halepensis ;  in  the  Society's  Garden,  a  fine  old  specimen  15  feet 
high,  originally  presented  to  the  collection  by  Sir  Charles  Monck,  Bart., 
was  entirely  destroyed ;  but  at  Belsay  Castle,  this  species,  in  a  high  and  dry 
situation,  was  not  injured.  P.  brutia,  a  species  very  near  P.  ka/epensis, 
stood  without  protection  in  the  Society's  Garden.  At  Dropmore,  P.  cano' 
riensis  was  much    injured,  but  its  trunk  and  old  branches  were  saved. 
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owing,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  the  great  thickness  of  the  bark,  and  a  covering 
of  fern  sufficient  to  keep  off  20°  of  frost. 

Pterocarya  cavcaiica^  commonly  called  Juglans  fraximfolia,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Dillwyn,  was  uninjured ;  and  at  Woburn,  although  in  an  ex- 
posed situation,  it  did  not  suffer. 

PiSTACiA  TerebkUhut  had  only  the  ends  of  the  shoots  killed  at  Norwich,  and 
an  old  tree  in  the  Apothecaries'  Garden  at  Chelsea,  was  scarcely  injured. 
Neither  did  it  suffer  at  Owston.  P.  narboneruis  was  killed  to  the  ground  in 
the  Society's  Garden.  At  Abbotsbury,  P.  vera  and  Terehinthus  were  un- 
harmed, but  P.  LetUitcus  died. 

Phlom IS  fruiicosa,  and  ferruginea,  perished  in  the  Society's  Garden,  at  Glas- 
gow.    The  former  was  uninjured  at  Sketty. 

Peganum  Harmala  survived  at  Cambridge. 

PuNiCA  Granatum  was  severely  cut  in  the  Society's  Garden,  on  south  walls, 
and  P.  nana  was  killed :  but  the  former  suffered  little  in  many  other  places. 

QuERCUS  coccifera  was  killed  at  Redleaf  and  elsewhere  near  London,  but  not 
at  Owston,  nor  RoUeston. 

Rhamnus  Alatemut  and  all  the  varieties  suffered  severely  near  London,  more 
than  Phillyreas;  none  were  injured  at  Owsion,  or  Sketty.  R.  balearica 
escaped  at  Cambridge. 

Ruscus  racemostu  suffered  little  in  bleak  places  near  London.  R.  androgyni^s 
escaped  at  Cambridge. 

RuTA  graveolens  was  killed  to  the  ground  at  Claremont  and  Dropmore, 
but  not  injured  in  several  places  near  London ;  it  was  almost  destroyed  at 
Glasgow. 

Santolina  Cham<B''Cypamstu  had  its  branches  slightly  injured  at  Cambridge. 

Salix  babylonica  was  not  at  all  injured  at  Claremont,  or  near  London, 
although  killed  at  Glasgow,  as  it  oilen  is  in  Scotland  in  less  severe  winters. 

Salvia  officinalis  was  killed  in  many  places  about  London,  and  much  injured 
elsewhere ;  it  all  died  at  Penllargare,  but  escaped  unhurt  at  Sketty. 

Spartium  muUiflorumy  acutiJbHum,  and  radiaium,  were  entirely  killed  in  the 
Society's  Garden.   At  Belsay  is  a  plant  of  Spartium  eeinense,  5  feet  high ; 

I    it  was  only  a  little  weakenea  by  the  winter ;  it  grew  from  a  single  seed, 

gathered  by  Sir  C.  Monck,  on  ^tna,  in  1831 ;  it  is  highly  ornamental  in 

August  and  September,  and  may  be  called  generally  hardy  in  England.    Sp. 

patens  was  killed  at  Spofforth,  and  junceum  was  cut  to  the  ground.     S.  iV 

festum  perished  at  Abbotsbury. 

Tamarix  galUca  was  killed  to  the  ground  in  Middlesex,  and  to  the  north,  in 
some  places,  but  not  at  Owston.  T.  o/ra,  and  Libanotis,  were  unii\jured  at 
Abbotsbury. 

Vacginium  madeirense,  which  was  cultivated  at  Claremont  for  its  fruit,  was 
killed,    y.  Arctostaphylos  was  much  injured  in  the  Garden  of  the  Society. 

«  CHILI,  AND  SIMILAR  SOUTH  AMERICAN  REGIONS. 

Alstrcemerias  sustained  the  cold  in  the  open  border  surprisingly  well.  A. 
ptUcheUa  lived  in  an  open  border  in  the  Garden  of  the  Society  without 
injury.  A.  psittacina  was  saved  in  a  south  border  at  Norwich.  A.  Peie- 
grina^  pulchella,  ovala,  hirtella,  aurea,  and  one  or  two  others,  were  uninjured 
at  the  bottom  of  a  wall  at  Claremont.  Mr.  Herbert  reports,  that  at  Spof- 
forth the  Alstrcemerias  are  all  very  flourishing ;  a  large  bed  of  seedling 
Slants  of  aurea,  covered  with  sawdust,  began  to  show  green  sprouts  in 
larch,  and  even  a  single  plant  of  the  Valparaiso  variety,  which  might  have 
been  supposed  to  be  tenderer  than  the  former  from  Chiloe,  covered  only 
with  a  hatful  of  sawdust,  pushed  at  the  same  time. 

Aloysia  ciiriodora  was  killed  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the  midland 
counties,  but  in  the  south  of  England  only  deprived  of  the  young  wood. 
Several  plants  had  remained  for  years  uninjured  at  Sketty,  but  they  were 
affected  in  the  winter  of  1836-37,  and  were  totally  destroyed  in  the  present 
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winter.     A  plant,  however,  against  a  wall  at  Pemice  Castle  sustained  no 
material  injury. 

Araucaria  Domheyi  (A.  hnbricata  of  the  Gardens)  was  but  little  injured  any- 
where in  the  midland  counties.  At  Kew,  where  it  was  protected,  at  Drop- 
more,  and  Redleaf,  it  was  but  slightly  aiTected ;  in  the  Society's  Grarden, 
unprotected,  the  bottom  branches  were  killed,  but  it  was  not  hurt  materially. 
Mr.  Gowen  has  furnished  me  with  the  following  fact,  concerning  this  in- 
teresting species  :  — '  There  are  three  Araucarias  planted  out  at  Highclere, 
and  each  about  a  foot  high.  They  are  all  nearly  upon  the  same  levS  in  the 
pleasure  ground,  which  is  a  plateau  of  thin  soil  upon  a  substratum  of  hard 
chalk,  on  which  is  overlaid  a  bed  of  plastic  clay,  more  or  less  thick.  The 
height  of  the  plateau  is  about.  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  lying  to 
the  north  of  a  very  extensive  and  elevated  tract  of  chalk  downs ;  tlie  climate 
is  cold,  and  the  winter  atmosphere  damp  and  foggy,  and  extremely  liable  to 
wind.  Two  of  these  plants  are  in  open  spaces  in  a  large  grove  of  lofty 
trees,  and,  of  course,  sheltered  from  wind.  These  su&red  last  winter, 
having  had  their  foliage  much  injured.  The  third  is  on  the  open  lawn,  un- 
shelt^«d  and  exposed  to  every  wind  that  blows.  This  plant  did  not  sustain 
any  injury  from  cold,  although  the  thermometer  in  its  vicinity  was  down  to 
5°  below  zero.  It  mav  here  be  worthv  of  remark,  that  the  thermometer 
was  suspended  in  a  busn  of  Rhododendron  campanulatum  within  the  grove 
above  alluded  to.  Not  a  leaf  or  bud  of  the  rhododendron  was  injured, 
and  it  flowered  beautifully  in  the  early  spring.  It  ia  obvious  that  the  Arau- 
caria Dombeyi  is  perfectly  hardy,  but  it  is  impatient  of  damp,  prefers  an  open 
situation,  and  is  liable  to  have  its  foliage  ii^ured  by  moisture.'  At  Belsay, 
unprotected,  it  was  not  injured  in  even  a  single  leaf;  at  thb  place  it  is  7  or 
8  feet  high,  and  still  retains  on  its  stem,  at  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  the 
leaves  which  it  had  when  a  small  plant.  A.  brasi&etitis  was  destroyed  almost 
ever3rwhere ;  at  Dropmore,  it  was  protected  by  a  thick  covering,  and  at 
Woburn,  with  double  boards,  and  a  lining  3  feet  thick  of  fern :  at  the  former 
place  it  afterwards  formed  buds  within  four  inches  of  the  ground. 

Aristotelia  Macqui,  a  plant  which  had  survived  many  winters  in  most  parts 
of  England,  was  generally  killed  ;  but  at  Carclew,  although  it  had  been 
killed  to  the  ground  in  the  winter  of  1830-^1,  it  sustained  but  little  damage 
this  season. 

Azara  detUata  was  killed  on  a  south  wall  in  the  Society's  Garden. 

Berberis  empebijblia,  and  dulds,  proved  hardy  near  London,  and  elsewhere ; 
even  in  Nottinghamshire.  In  some  cases  they  were  cut  to  the  ground,  but 
they  sprang  up  again  freely. 

BoussiNGAULTiA  boselloidet  was  observed  by  Mr.  Niven,  in  the  Glasnevin 
Garden,  to  have  remarkably  hardy  roots.  They  were  exposed  near  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  ground  without  any  covering,  and  pushed  again  vigorously  afler 
the  frost. 

Brugmansia.  Neither  species  appears  to  have  stood  anywhere,  except  in 
Mr.  Fox's  warm  garden  at  Falmouth. 

Calceolaria.    Some  hundreds  of  shrubby  varieties,  which  had  stood  at 

,  Claremont  in  the  open  borders  from  4  to  5  years,  were  not  only  killed, 
but  the  best  shrubby  sorts,  in  a  brick  pit  covered  with  a  glass  (but  no  mat), 
were  also  destroyed.  C.  vUcosissma  and  iniegtifblia  angusttfolia  were  killed 
in  the  Society's  Garden.  At  Spoffbrth,  several  survived ;  0.  integrifoUa,  and 
ietsiUsy  were  destroyed  at  this  place  in  a  conservatory,  but  C.  viscosa  survived 
in  the  same  situation.  C.  rugosa  and  integrifi&a  were  killed  even  at  Fal- 
mouth, after  having  grown  without  protection  for  five  or  six  years. 

Oestrum  Parqui  was  killed  at  Sketty,  and  in  the  Society's  Garden,  along  with 
C.  noctumum, 

Chlidanthus  fragrans  escaped,  in  a  hothouse  border,  at  Glasgow. 

CoLLETiA  Ephedra  survived  at  Liverpool.  In  the  Society's  Garden,  the  only 
species  which  escaped  was  C.  horrida,  and  that  was  not  much  damaged.  At 
Belsay,  C.  serraHfolia  was  only  killed  to  the  ground. 
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CypELLA  HerherHanay  covered  with  a  few  leaves,  was  uninjured  at  Spofforth. 
DuBANTA  cyuTiea  was  killed  in  the  Society's  Garden^  after  surviving  three  or 
four  winters. 

DuvAUAS.  The  various  species  were  in  some  places  killed  entirely ;  at  Carclew 
the  main  stem  of  one  species  only  was  safe.  In  the  Society's  Garden  d' 
latifoUa  was  destroyed  on  a  south  wall,  D.  dentala,  and  dependent,  were'  cut 
to  the  ground,  but  D.  ovcda  vras  unharmed. 

EccREUOCARPUs  tcobcr  was  generally  killed.  At  Carclew,  in  a  border  where 
it  was  trained  over  a  low  coping,  and  along  the  front  of  a  terrace-wall  facing 
the  east,  it  was  killed ;  while  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  feet,  where' it  wm 
trained  against  the  trellis  of  a  bastion,  in  a  dry  situation,  it  remained  alive 
and  vigorous. 

Ehretia  serrtUa  has  been  growing  several  years  in  the  Society's  Garden 
This  winter  it  was  killed  to  the  ground  on  a  south  wall,  but  sprang  up 

Erythrina  Cmta^aUi  survived  at  Cambridge ;  and  at  Claremont,  and  Drop- 
more,  at  the  bottom  of  a  wall,  in  front  of  a  stove;  but  at  the  latter  Dlace 
others  perished  at  the  foot  of  a  greenhouse. 

EscALLONiA  rvbra  was  killed  in  Hampshire,  with  protection ;  elsewhere  in 
jured,  but  not  destroyed.  At  Carclew,  and  in  South  Wales,  but  slightlv 
mjured.  E.  montivedensts  was  generally  killed.  E.  glandulosa  was  found  at 
Smgleton  to  be  the  hardiest  of  the  genus.  In  the  Society's  Garden  it  and 
E.  rubra  were  killed  to  the  ground,  but  sprang  up  again  vigorously  ''all  the 
rest  perished.  ^ ' 

EuxENiA  Mitiqtd,  after  living  many  years  on  a  south  wall,  was  kUled  in  the 
Society's  Garden. 

Fuchsias.  Where  these  were  a  little  protected,  although  killed  to  the  ground 
they  generally  sprang  up  again  from  the  root  j  in  South  Wales  they  were 
but  slightly  injured.     At  Carclew,  all  were  killed  down  to  the  ground    ex- 
cept F.  graciUs  and  virsata.    F.  dUcolor  alone  survived  at  Glasgow,  and  this 
kind  proved  the  most  hardy  in  the  Society's  Garden. 

Heim lA  saHcybUa  was  cut  to  the  ground  at  Spofforth,  but  not  killed.  At  Fal- 
mouth it  was  uninjured. 

Jaborosa  integrifoliay  which  for  several  years  had  covered  a  yard  square  of  a 
hothouse  border,  was  entirely  destroyed  at  Glasgow. 

IUgeneckia  crakEgifilia  was  killed  on  a  south  wall  in  the  Society's  Garden 

LiMNOCHARis  Humboldtu,  which  had  lived  in  the  pond  at  Sketty,  through  the 
winter  of  1836-37,  and  which  flowered  beautifully,  was  killed. 

Lithrea  cauttica  perished  on  a  south  wall  in  the  Society's  Garden. 

Lobelia TVpa  was  generally  saved;  it  was,  however,  killed  at  Spofforth  where 
it  had  lived  many  years.  ' 

Maytenus  chilensit  was  killed  on  a  south  wall  in  the  Society's  Garden  after 
having  stood  8  or  10  winters.  ' 

NicoTiANA  glauca  was  killed  on  a  south  wall  in  the  Society's  Garden 

Passiflora  c^BTulea  stood  badly.  In  the  Society's  Garden,  and  many  other 
places,  It  was  killed  entirely  ;  at  Owston,  and  Singleton,  it  was  cut  down 
to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground ;  at  Sketty,  it  was  not  maleriallv  in- 
jured. P.  candeo-racemota,  palmata,  and  adiantifolia,  were  killed  at  Car- 
clew. 

Pernettia  mucronata  was  killed  in  the  Society's  Garden ;  but  it,  and  pihsa 
lived  at  Somerford  and  Birmingham  ;  and  another  species,  from  Valdivia* 
is  reported  to  have  survived  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  the  latter  town        ' 

Physianthus  albem  was  killed  at  Cambridge ;  to  the  ground  at  Liverpool  ■ 
and  was  unhurt  at  Glasnevin.  ^       ' 

PoRLiERiA  hygromeirica  was  killed,  under  a  verandah,  at  Spofforth. 

Prosopis  tiltquasirum,  Psoralea  glandulosa,  old  plants  on  a  south  wall  ne- 
rished  in  the  Society's  Garden.  '  ^ 

PsiDiUM  Catlleianutn,  trained  against  the  front  wall  of  the  stove,  and  protected 
by  a  mat,  Itvcd  at  Carclew ;  some  of  its  leaves  became  rusty,  Uke  those 
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of  the  myrtle,  but  the  branches  generally  budded  yigorously,  and  in  the 

summer  the  plant  was  as  healthy  as  ever. 
QuADRiA   heterophylia,  in  a  very  sheltered  situation  at  Carclew,  was  much 

hurt,  but  afterwards  recovereci. 
Salix  HumboldHana  was  killed  in  the  Society's  Garden. 
SoLANUM  crispum,  against  a  west  wall,  was  killed  to  within  8  feet  of  th^ 

suriace,  at  I^orwich  ;  in  the  Society's  Garden,  it  was  destroyed  on  a  south 

wall. 
Sphacele  campantdata  was  killed  on  a  south  wall  in  the  Society's  Garden. 
Yestia  iydodes  was  killed  at  Wobum  and  Norwich ;  in  other  places,  in- 
cluding Cornwall,  killed  down  to  the  ground. 
Verbena  MeUndret  lived  in  open  ground  at  Arundel  Castle,  protected  with 

a  covering  6  inches  deep  of  leaves. 
Yolkameria  mermis  was  killed  to  the  ground  in  the  Society^s  Garden,  but 

sprang  up  again  with  rather  strong  shoots. 
Zephyrantbes  Candida  sustained  no  injury  at  Spoffbrth,  even  in  the  leaves  $ 

but  it  was  killed  at  Dropmore. 

*'  The  results  of  these  returns,  and  of  the  numerous  observations  made  in 
the  Garden  of  the  Society,  are  less  conflicting  than  they  usually  are  in  such 
inquiries.  The  effects  of  cold  are  so  much  modified  by  soil,  by  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere,  by  a  variety  of  local  causes  which  are  often  not  appreciable, 
that  perfect  uniformity  in  apparent  results  cannot  be  expected.  This  has 
long  since  been  observed  by  Humboldt  and  other  writers  upon  Botanical 
Geography,  in  comparing  one  country  with  another ;  it  has  been  found  that 
parallels  of  latitude  offer  by  no  means  an  indication  of  uniform  temperature* 
as  they  would  do,  if  the  globe  were  a  sphere  with  a  perfectly  level  surfiice, 
and  a  homogeneous  crust,  but  that  the  mean  temperature  of  some  countries, 
Lapland  for  instance,  is  much  hieher  than  it  should  be,  from  their  position 
with  regard  to  the  equator.  Such  being  the  case  with  respect  to  large  tracts 
of  land,  it  djbrtiori  would  be  expected  in  different  localities  on  such  an  island 
as  Great  Britain,  with  its  diversity  of  coast,  wood,  mountains,  and  exposure 
to  the  ocean  :  accordingly  we  find  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Fox,  at  Grove  Hill, 
near  Falmouth,  not  only  that  such  common  green-house  plants,  as  Acacia 
armata,  and  longifolia,  Brugmansia  suaveolens,  Calothamnus  quadrifida,  and 
several  Cape  heaths,  survived  last  winter,  although  they  perished  in  other 
places  in  Cornwall ;  but  that  the  much  more  tender  species,  Dracaena  fn^ 
grans,  Justicia  Adhatoda,  Thunbei^  coccinea,  which  are  generally  regarded 
as  stove  plants,  were  also  uninjured.  In  this  garden.  Acacia  armata  has  been 
growing  16  years,  Aloysia  citriodora  24,  the  red  Camellia  japonica  25,  Jasmi- 
num  revolutum  15,  Leptospermum  ambiguum  17,  Callistemon  lanceolatus  20, 
and  the  Cape  plants,  Pentzia  flabelliformis,  and  Salvia  aurea,  from  14  to  15 
years,  without  being  killed.  This  fact  is  unparalleled  in  the  records  of  British 
gardens,  even  in  the  case  of  that  of  Mrs.  Hamilton  Nesbitt,  in  East  Lothian, 
of  which  some  account  will  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society, 
vol.  vii.  p.  31.  It  is  obvious,  that  such  exceptions  roust  be  lefb  out  of  all 
calculations,  as  to  the  capability  of  plants  becoming  naturalised  in  a  given 
climate. 

*'  0£  Australian  plants,  none  seem  to  have  been  able  to  bear  so  much  as  even 
+  12°,  except  Billardiera  longiflora,  which  is  recorded  at  Glasgow  to  have 
borne  — 1°  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  and  a  Eucalyptus,  called  alpina,  which 
escaped  at  Norwich ;  it  will,  however,  be  probably  found  that  this  circum- 
stance is,  in  both  cases,  attributable  to  some  unexplained  cau^e.  It,  therefore, 
seems  useless  to  attempt  to  naturalize  New  Holland  plants  in  the  midland  and 
northern  parts  of  England.  On  the  coast  of  South  Wales,  where  the  thermo- 
meter did  not  fall  below  + 15°,  Leptospermum  lanigenim  is  the  only  species 
which  appears  to  have  survived ;  at  Carclew,  in  Cornwall,  where  the  climate 
■eems  generally  to  be  very  mild,  althoueh  the  temperature  is  reported  to  have 
been  +12°,  almost  all  the  New  Holumd  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  plants 
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either  perished  outright  or  were  irrecoverably  damaged ;  the  only  exceptioDs 
being  Acacia  stricta,  affinis,  sophora,  and  difTusa,  Callitris  cupressiformis, 
Corrasa  alba,  Callistemon  lanceolatus,  Grevillea  rosmarinifolia,  Leptospermum 
ambiguiun,  and  Sollya  heterophylla.  It  is  only  in  such  favoured  spots  as 
Mr.  Fox's  garden  at  Falmouth,  and  in  the  mild  climate  of  Ireland,  that  any 
considerable  number  of  Australian  plants  have  proved  really  hardy,  and  even 
in  those  places  a  great  many  species  died. 

''  Upon  the  plants  of  New  Zealand  there  is  little  to  remark*  except  that 
there  seems  no  probability  of  their  (in  many  cases)  acquiring  a  permanent 
station  in  these  i^nds.  Phormium  tenax,  the  New  Zealand  flax  plant, 
escaped  in  a  swamp  at  Carclew ;  a  circumstance  that  should  not  be  overlooked 
by  those  who  hope  to  make  it  a  subject  of  common  cultivation  in  the  milder 
parts  of  Ireland. 

''  Of  the  natural  habits  of  Ckinete  plants  little  is  known  with  precision. 
Those  which  we  possess  in  this  eountry  have  been  generally  purchased  in  the 
market  of  Macao,  and  there  is  no  ascertaining  whence  they  are  brought. 
Many,  no  doubt,  are  obtained  from  the  northern  provinces  where  the  winter 
cold  is  severe ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  are  what  we  find  hardy 
enough  to  sustain  a  temperature  of  — 4f^,  or  lower.  Among  these  are 
especially  deservins  of  notice  the  beautiful  Cunninghamia  sinensis ;  Amygdalus 
pumila;  Fraxinus  lentiscifolia,  a  forest  tree  of  the  most  ornamental  character; 
Glycine  sinensis  ;  Juniperus  chinensis,  a  valuable  evergreen  ;  the  noble  Yu-lan, 
or  Magnolia  conspicua;  Kcelreuteria  paniculata,  a  fine  deciduous  tree; 
tree  paeonies ;    Taxodium   sinense,  and   the  magnificent  climber  Bienonia 

fmdiflora.  Of  the  Chinese  Azaleas,  A.  indica  fuba  proved  the  most  hardy, 
scarcely  know  in  what  light  to  regard  the  unexpected  fact  of  Ulicium 
anisatum  having  escaped  at  Claremont,  where  it  was  exposed  to  a  temperature 
of — 12^;  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  L  floridanum  is  reported  in  so  many 
places  to  be  hardy,  that  no  doubt  can  remain  upon  that  point  at  least ;  see 
p.  490.  The  fact  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dillwyn  of  Pittosporum  Tobira  not 
having  suffered  in  South  Wales  more  than  Arbutus  Unedo  is  important,  and 
renders  it  desirable  that  this  handsome  evergreen  should  become  the  subject 
of  experiments  as  to  its  hardy  qualities  elsewhere.  That  Thea  viridis  should 
have  stood  where  T.  Bohea  was  killed,  will  doubtless  be  regarded  as  an  addt- 
tional  proof  of  the  Black  and  Green  Tea  plants  being  distinct  species. 

'*  Such  Japanese  plants  as  have  been  the  subject  of  experiment,  have,  in 
the  greatest  number  of  cases,  afforded  evidence  that  the  vegetation  of  the 
colder  parts  of  that  region  is  well  suited  to  our  own.  If  Eriobotrya  japonica, 
Ligustrum  lucidum,  Laurus  camphora,  and  some  others,  were  unable  to  resist 
the  winter,  probably  in  conseijuence  of  their  being  naturally  found  in  warm 
valleys,  on  the  other  hand,  thirteen  or  fourteen  other  shrubs  proved  hardy, 
amon^  which  are  the  beautiful  new  species  of  clematis;  and  even  certain 
varieties  of  Camellia  japonica  exhibited  a  power  of  enduring  cold  which 
could  not  have  been  anticipated.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Herbert,  that  the 
result  of  last  winter's  frost  is  such  as  to  render  it  desirable  that  all  the  varieties 
of  camellia  should  be  tried  out  of  doors,  in  order  to  ascertain  which  are  the 
most  hardy. 

'*  The  species  native  of  the  Himalaya  MourUaint  have  resisted  the  cold  to  so 
great  an  extent,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  vege- 
tation of  those  northern  parts  of  India  proving  harcfy  in  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland.  This  fact  alone  is  of  the  highest  interest,  because  there  certainly  is  no 
country  more  accessible  to  us,  or  whose  productions  are  more  worthy  of  being 
imported,  whether  for  their  value  as  timber,  their  beauty  and  variety  as  forest 
trees,  or  their  brilliancy  as  mere  objects  of  ornament.  The  mere  Knowledge 
that  the  noble  Deodar  cedar  is  capable  of  enduring  the  utmost  rigour  of  an 
English  winter  is  almost  alone  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  destruction  pro- 
duced by  the  frost  among  other  plants.  All  the  pines*  and  firs  appear  more 
or  less  hardy,  except  Pin  us  longifolia,  which  is  not  a  mountain  species.  Ben- 
thamia  fragifera,  although  tender  in  the  midland  counties,  appears  at  home  in 
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Cornwall  and  Devonshire;  the  beautiful  Berberis,  many  Cotoneasters,  a 
Euonymus,  Juniperus  recurva,  Leycesteria  formosa,  all  the  Spineas,  Viburnum 
cotinifolium,  and,  above  all,  the  magnificent  Rhododendron  campanulatum,  have 
to  be  added  to  our  lists  of  common  shrubbery  plants.  Clematis  naontana  too 
proved  so  robust,  that  we  have  not  only  secured  that  beautiful  addition  to  our 
climbers,  among  which  variety  is  so  much  wanted,  but  have  well-grounded 
expectations  that  some  of  the  many  other  beautiful  species  of  the  same  genus 
still  to  introduce,  will  prove  equallv  suited  to  this  climate.  The  results  of  the 
frost  upon  the  hybrid  Rhododendra  have  been  already  sufficiently  detailed 
(page  492.),  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

"  The  plants  of  the  South  of  Europe  and  adjacent  countries  have  been  for  the 
most  part  so  long  in  cultivation  here,  that  much  novelty  in  the  results  of  the 
winter  cannot  be  expected  with  regard  to  them  ;  nevertheless,  some  fact9 
prove  new,  others  confirm  opinions  which  were  not  previously  established  to 
the  satisfaction  of  every  one,  and  a  few  are  inexplicable  upon  any  principle 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  That  Aristolochia  sempervirens,  a  native  of 
Candia ;  and  Peganum  Harmala,  a  common  Syrian  plant ;  Ilex  balearica  and 
Buxus  balearica,  evergreens  inhabiting  the  islands  of  Majorca  and  Minorca; 
Juniperus  oxycedrus,  quite  a  southern  bush ;  Pistacia  terebinthus,  which  is 
not  round  wild  north  of  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  should  all  have  been 
found  hardy  where  such  plants  as  the  tamarisk.  Arbutus  Unedo,  and  the 
cypress  perbhed,  are  results  which  could  hardly  have  been  anticipated.  They 
are,  however,  of  the  first  importance,  because  it  will  induce  the  more  general 
cultivation  of  those  among  them  \yhich  are  beautiful.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  Arbutus  Andrachne  is  more  hardy  than  A.  Unedo,  —  a  fiurt  which  may 
perhaps  be  connected  with  their  very  different  localities  when  wild ;  the  former 
being  exposed  to  the  severe  cold  of  South-eastern  Europe,  while  the  latter, 
although  wild  in  Ireland,  is  more  peculiar  to  the  west  of  Europe.  Connected 
with  this  is  the  important  fact,  that  A.  Andrachne  inarched  upon  A.  Unedo,  in 
which  condition  it  is  usually  sold  in  the  nurseries,  is  unfit  for  planting,  because 
of  the  tenderness  of  its  stock.  By  taking  care  that  plants  of  A.  Andrachne, 
and  also  A.  hybrida,  are  on  their  own  roots,  two  fine  evergreens  mav  be  con- 
sidered secured  to  the  eardens  of  the  greater  part  of  England.  That  there 
*8hould  be  a  variety  of  the  olive  hardy  enough  to  bear  -«4J°  without  the 
slightest  injury,  may  be  a  fact  of  value  to  the  olive-grower  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  and  renders  it  probable  that  this  useful  tree  may  be  profitably  raised 
for  its  oil  in  any  part  ot  Ireland.  To  the  fruit-grower  the  hardiness  of  the 
Green  Ischia  fig  is  a  good  result,  for  it  will  enable  this  variety  to  be  cultivated 
much  further  to  the  north  than  it  has  hitherto  been  thought  possible  to  possess 
figs  as  open  standards.  The  Aleppo  pine  seems  to  have  generally  perished; 
but  Pinus  brutia,  a  Calabrian  species  very  like  in  habit,  seems  to  be  hardy. 
There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  commu^tive  hardiness  of 
the  species  of  Cerasus  called  "  Laurel  '*  in  this  country.  The  fact  is  now  esta-» 
blished  beyond  doubt,  that  C.  lusitanica,  the  Portugal  laurel,  is  much  more 
hardy  than  C.  laurocerasus,  the  common  laurel.  This  could  not  have  been 
expected  from  what  are  reported  to  be  the  natural  habits  of  those  two  species; 
the  former  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Portugal  and  Madeira,  where  the 
climate  is  softened  by  the  mild  air  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  latter  being  found 
on  the  mountains  of'^  the  most  eastern  parts  of  Europe  and  of  Persia,  where 
the  winters  are  more  rigorous  than  in  western  countries.  The  death  of  the 
Sweet  Bay  and  the  Laurustinus,  on  the  other  hand,  corresponds  with  what 
might  be  anticipated  from  their  inhabiting  only  the  warm  rifts  of  calcareous 
rocks  in  the  south  of  Europe,  where,  if  their  branches  are  ever  killed,  tbdr 
roots  are  secured  against  all  chances  of  destruction. 

'*  Of  Cape  plants  there  is  little  to  observe  further  than  that  all  the  shrubby 
species  are  evidently  too  tender  to  deserve  cultivation,  without  protection,  north 
of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  find  that  the 
hardskinned  Cape  Bulbs  and  tuberous  Pelargonia  will  live  in  the  open  border^ 
with  only  the  aid  of  a  covering  of  fern-leaves,  provided  the  border  is  wall 
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'dl^ddd;  and  the  undoubtedly  hardy  habits  of  Aponogeton  distach3^6n,  and 
.  Richardia  africana,  have  secured  to  us  two  additional  handsome  aquatics. 

'*  The  low  southern  latitudes  of  South  America  have  furnished  a  few  acces- 
sions to  hardy  collections,  among  which  the  Araucaria  Dombeyi  is  the  most 
interesting  for  the  possessors  of  parks  and  large  gardens,  and  it  has  now  be- 
come an  object  of  some  national  importance  to  procure  supplies  of  seeds  of 
this  plant  from  Valparaiso ;  for  to  introduce  in  abundance  so  remarkable  a 
vegetable  production  as  this  is  when  old,  with  columnar  trunks  often  100  feet 
high,  surmounted  by  a  pyramid  of  grotesque  branches,  would  be  an  object 
scarcely  less  than  national,  even  if  the  plant  did  not  furnish  excellent  timber, 
and  an  abundance  of  valuable  resin.  It  also  appears  that  Aristotelia  Macqui, 
and  the  Escallonias,  rubra  and  glandulosa,  all  beautiful  evergreens,  are  about 
as  hardy  as  a  Laurustinus,  that  the  graceful  little  Berberis  empetrifolia  is 
r^ardless  of  cold,  and  that  CoUetia  horrida,  Duvaua  ovata,  and  Heimia  sali- 
cifolia,  also  seem  likely  to  bear  this  climate.  The  preservation  of  herbaceous 
plants  is  less  important ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  some  at  least  of 
the  Alstromerias  may  be  henceforward  regarded  as  hardy  border  flowers. 

"  The  number  of  CaUfomian  and  Mejeican  plants  in  our  eardens,  which  have 
been  the  subject  of  experiment,  is  inconsiderable.  Of  these  it  is  found  that 
the  species  u'om  California  are  more  tender  than  those  irom  Mexico :  a  cir- 
cumstance doubtless  to  be  explained  by  the  Califomian  species  having  been 
taken  indbcriminately  from  warm  valleys  and  mountain  sides,  while  no  one  has 
thought  of  naturalizing  any  Mexican  species  except  from  the  cold  mountain 
ridges.  What  is  most  important  is  that  all.  the  beautiful  pines  and  firs  from 
these  regions,  of  whose  habits  so  little  was  previously  known,  prove  to  be  per- 
fectly hardv  wherever  they  have  been  tried,  with  the  exception  of  Pmus 
insignis  and  P.  leiophylla. 

'*  The  winters  of  North  America  are  usually  so  rigorous  north  of  the  districts 
wanned  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  that  to  state  that  a  plant  is  from  the  United 
States,  is  usually  equivalent  to  saying  it  is  hardy.  There  are,  however,  some 
exceptions  to  that  rule,  and  it  was  requisite  to  possess  the  experience  of  such 
a  winter  as  this,  in  order  to  judge  whether  the  plants  from  the  British  posses- 
sions on  the  Pacific  would  be  as  hardy  as  those  from  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  latter  seems  now  to  be  well  established,  for  of  all 
the  numerous  valuable  plants  introduced  bv  the  Society  from  North-west 
America,  not  one  of  any  importance,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Arbutus 
procera,  proved  tender ;  and  what  is  of  the  utmost  practical  importance,  it  is 
now  clear  that  Abies  Douglasii,  a  species  that  grows  as  fast  as  the  Larch, 
which  has  much  better  timber,  is  evergreen,  and  grows  to  an  enormous  size,  is 
perfectly  suited  to  the  climate  of  Great  Britain.  Yuccas  also  resisted  the 
frost  so  very  generally,  that  they  may  be  safely  introduced  into  gardens  as 
hardy  endogenous  shrubs ;  and  the  same  observation  applies  to  Vaccinium 
ovatum,  one  of  the  handsomest  of  evergreens.  That  Finns  palustris  should 
have  so  generally  perished  may  be  a  matter  of  regret,  but  can  excite  no  sur- 
prise considering  that  it  is  exclusively  a  native  of  the  southern  states  of  the 
North  American  union. 

**  Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  facts  observed  during  this  winter  was  this ; 
that  in  those  places  where  the  cold  was  wry  severe,  the  more  plants  were  ex- 
posed the  less  they  suffered,  and  that  on  the  contrary,  the  more  they  were 
sheltered  without  being  actually  protected  artificially,  the  more  extensively 
they  were  injured.  Thus  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  a 
warm  soil,  and  much  sheltered  by  other  trees,  old  plants  of  the  common  Ar- 
butus were  killed  to  the  ground,  or  entirely  destroyed,  while  in  mv  own  gar- 
den, in  a  cold  wet  soil,  the  Arbutus  did  not  suffer  at  aU ;  and  in  like  manner, 
cistuses  of  all  descriptions  were  in  the  former  case  totally  destroyed,  while  in 
the  latter,  C.  Cyprius,  and  C.  corboriensis  were  scarcely  injured.  At  Kew, 
in  the  warm  Botanic  Garden,  and  sheltered  by  mats  and  a  wooden  frame,  a 
fine  old  plant  of  the  Chilian  Araucaria  perished  at  the  extremities,  and  at 
Highclere,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon^  that  plant  suffered  in  a  sheltered 
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situation  among  tr^es  ;  but  it  passed  the  winter  perfectly  uninjured,  with  thfe 
thernometer  at  — 5*^,  in  the  same  place,  when  planted  upon  the  open  lawn  , 
exposed  to  all  the  severity  of  the  weather.    In  many  places  the  vine  was 
killed  in  Vineries,  the  fires  of  which  had  not  been  lighted,  white  it  received  no 
harm  upon  the  open  wall.    At  the  villafie  of  Great  Malvern,  a  very  cold  and 
exposed  place,  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  a  ridge  of  high  hills,  Mr.  Dill- 
wyn  found  that  none  of  the  evergreens  were*  at  all  injured,  though  they 
suffered  severely  on  the  plain,  two  or  three  hundred  feet  below  the  village,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Worcester,  which  is  only  eight  miles  distant*    This 
corresponds  with  a  remark  made  by  White  in  his  Selbome,  letter  63,  that  in 
the  severe  frost  of  1784,  his  evergreens  suffered  much  in  his  warm  sequestered 
earden,  while  those  in  such  an  exalted  and  near  situation  as  Newton  were  un- 
mjured.    Mr.  Williams  observed,  that  at  Cheltenham  there  was  a  very  marked 
difference  between  the  injury  sustained  by  plants  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town, 
and  in  the  higher  ground  above  the  *  Montpellier  Spa  ;'  in  the  former,  the 
Laurustinus  were  turned  brown  and  withered ;  in  the  latter,  they  in  a  ^reat 
measure  escaped.    In  the  low  ground  at  Brenchley,  the  Arbutus  was  killed, 
but  on  higher  levels  it  escaped ;  and  in  the  same  place,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, the  double  white  camellia  escaped,  but  the  nngle  red  was  killed  ;  in 
short,  the  general  rule  was  found  by  Mr.  Hooker  to  be,  that  those  plants  the 
most  sheltered  from  the  north,  and  open  to  the  south  and  south-east,  were  the 
most  ii\jured,  but  on  the  high  grounds,  open  to  the  north  and  screened  from 
the  south,  plants  suffered  much  less ;  there,  many  of  the  most  hardy  kinds 
of  standard  Chinese  roses  escaped,  and  the  holhes,  laurels,  and  Portugal 
laurels  were  not  in  the  least  injured.     At  Brenchley  there  are  some  ex- 
tensive Portugal  laurel  hedges,  which  run  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
parts  of  the  grounds ;  these  presented  a  striking  instance  of  the  effects  of 
the  frost ;  in  the  lowest  part  they  were  quite  killed  to  the  ground,  were 
gradually  less  injured  as  the  ground  rises,  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
ground  the  hedges  were  in  a  fine  healthy  state.    Mr.  Philip  Davies  Cooke 
tells  me  that  he  saw  in  Wales  a  shrubbery  at  least  six  hundred  feet  above 
^he  sea,  as  little,  if  not  less  injured  than  those  in  lower  regions,  and  a 
fig-tree,  a^nst  a  house  above  500  feet  above  the  sea,  putting  out  leaves 
although   It  had  not  had  any  protection  whatever.    At  Dropmore,  Pho- 
tinia  serrulata,  where  sheltered,  had  its  branches  killed  down  to  the  main 
stem,  while  another  plant  in  a  more  exposed  situation  sufibred  but  little 
]i\jury.  At  Redleaf,  Portugal  laurels,  in  high  situations,  escaped  with  scarcely 
any  damage,  while  they  suffered  severely  in  low  and  warmer  places.     At 
Owston,  near  Doncaster,  the  Banksian  roses  were  destroyed  in  warm  places, 
but  against  a  wall,  completely  excluded  from  the  sun,  Uiey  were  but  little 
injured.    Among  other  things  lost  at  North  Stoneham,  was  a  Rosa  multi- 
flora,  30  feet  high  and  30  feet  wide,  in  full  vigour,  and  upwards  of  20  years 
old,  against  the  south  part  of  the  house.     Could  it  have  been  sheltered  from 
•the  influence  of  the  sun,  and  consequent  unprepared  and  violent  exposure  to 
frost,  Mr.  Bcadon  does  not  conceive  that  he  should  have  lost  it.    At  Belsay, 
in  Northumberland,  Sir  Charles  Monck  found  a  great  difference  between  the 
effects  of  the  frost  in  a  new  garden,  in  a  low,  dry  situation,  and  in  an  old  one, 
placed  at  an  elevation  above  the  sea  many. feet  higher;  in  the  latter  a  tree  of 
the  sweet  bay  was  only  a  little  scorched  in  the  leaves,  Vibumum  strictum 
and  evergreen  oaks  were  unhurt,  and  Pinus  halepensis  but  little  injured; 
but  in  the  former,  that  is  in  the  low,  warm  garden,  cypresses  of  7  years' 
growth  were  mostly  killed,  Quercus  Gramuntia,  white  broom,  Colletia  serra- 
tifolia.  Hex  Perado,  rosemary,  Anagvris  indica,  Buxus  balearica,  Buddlea  glo- 
bosa,  the  Fuchsia,  Yucca,  Cistus,  Laurustinus,  Arbutus,  and  Erica  arborea, 
were  killed,  or  killed  to  the  ground  at  least.     It  is  useless  to  multiply  such 
facts.    They,  and  all  of  a  like  nature,  however  paradoxical  they  may  appear, 
are  no  doubt  to  be  explained  on  the  same  principle  as  the  practice  of  selecting 
.  a  northern  exposure  tor  Moutan  pasonies,  and  similar  plants,  which  are  apt 
to  suffer  from  early  spring  frosts. 
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It  is  well  known,  that  plants  in  a  state  of  growth  suffer  more  from  frost, 
than  those  which  are  dormant.  I  have  seen  young  shoots  of  the  oak,  and 
ash,  blackened  by  frost  in  the  month  of  June,  in  the  hedgerows  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  and  yet  we  know  how  capable  are  those  natives  of  the  soil  of 
resisting  with  impunity  our  severest  winters.  This  is  undoubtedly  owing  in 
a  ereat  measure,  if  not  exclusively,  to  their  tissue  containing  much  more  fluid 
when  in  a  growing  state,  than  when  they  are  dormant.  The  more  succulent 
a  plant,  or  a  part  of  a  plant,  the  more  tender  it  is  under  equal  circumstances. 
An  oak,  or  an  ash,  is  nearly  exhausted  of  its  fluid  contents  by  the  leaves, 
before  the  frost  sets  in,  and,  in  fact,  the  fall  of  those  organs  in  deciduous  trees 
is  probably  caused,  in  part,  by  the  inability  of  the  stem  to  supply  them  in 
autumn  with  an  adequate  quantity  of  fluid  food  ;  during  the  winter,  but  little 
water  is  added  to  the  contents  of  the  stem,  until  after  the  severest  frosts  are 
past  and  the  return  of  spring,  when  the  sap  is  attracted  upwards  by  the  bud- 
ding leaves.  The  winter,  therefore,  is  the  dry  season  of  such  plants,  and  for 
that  reason  the  period  in  which  they  are  least  liable  to  the  effects  of  frost. 
But  if  any  unusual  circumstance  alters  this  habit,  the  capability  of  resisting 
frost  is  altered  with  it ;  and  thus  the  arbutus,  the  vine,  the  araucaria,  and 
the  other  plants  mentioned  in  the  instances  lately  quoted,  stationed  in  warm 
sheltered  situations,  were  stimulated  prematurely  mto  growth,  their  stems 
were  filled  with  fluid,  and  they  were,  in  consequence,  affected  by  frost  in  a 
much  greater  decree  than  when,  from  the  coldness  of  a  station,  they  were 
kept  in  their  ordinary  winter  condition. 

Nothing  seems  more  generally  to  have  excited  surprise,  than  that  so  many 
plants,  apparently  killed,  sprang  up  agjain  from  the  roots.  Hence  it  has  been 
generally  said,  that  many  speaes  which  would  have  survived,  if  undisturbed, 
were  thrown  away,  in  the  eager  haste  of  gardeners  to  remove  objects,  which 
had  become  unsightly.  Some  have  indeed  ignorantly  imagined,  that  the  mere 
act  of  cutting  dead  stems  down  had  the  efiect  of  destroying  the  lingering 
vitality  of  the  root.  No  person,  in  the  slightest  d^ee  acquamted  with  the 
nature  of  vegetable  life,  could  entertain  such  an  idea  as  the  last ;  but  for  the 
first,  there  is  no  doubt  some  foundation.  In  all  cases,  the  roots  of  trees 
suffer  from  firost  less  than  the  stems,  partly  perhaps  because  the  vitality  of  a 
root  is  greater  than  that  of  a  stem,  as  Mr.  Knight  long  since  showed  ;  but 
more  especially  because  they  are  so  much  less  exposed  to  cold.  That  the 
earth,  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  should  remain  in  winter  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  the  superincumbent  atmosphere  will  excite  no  surprise; 
but  probably  few  persons  are  aware  to  how  small  a  d^ree  the  temperature  of 
the  earth  is  lowered  in  this  country,  during  even  long-continued  and  severe 
frost.  In  order  to  measure  the  exact  diflerence  between  the  temperature  of 
the  earth,  and  the  air,  experiments  have  for  some  time  been  in  progress  in 
the  Society's  Garden.  Two  thermometers  have  been  buried  in  the  earth, 
one  at  the  depth  of  1  foot,  the  other  at  the  depth  of  2  feet,  and  their 
indications  have  been  noted  daily.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  following  table, 
that  the  ground  was  never  frozen  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  in  the  Society's 
Garden,  even  while  the  temperature  of  the  surface  was  as  low  as  4}'*  below 
zero,  and  that  it  did  not  fall  to  within  5°  of  freezing  at  the  depth  of  2  feet 
during  the  same  period.  I  cannot  pretend  to  explain  the  discrepancy  between 
this  statement,  and  the  observations  of  those  who  have  found  the  earth  frozen 
to  the  depth  of  more  than  2  feet  during  the  past  winter,  especially,  as  the 
soil  in  which  my  observations  were  made  is  far  from  dry ;  but  the  fact  as  now 
stated  is  certain.  In  order  to  check  the  seothermometrical  observations,  I 
caused  the  earth  of  the  garden  to  be  broKen  up  during  the  frost,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  how  deep  the  soil  was  hardened,  and  the  result  was 
as  follows  :  —  In  the  Kitchen-garden  ouarter,  9  inches ;  in  a  hard  loam  foot- 
path, 10  inches  ;  in  the  Arboretum,  adjoining  the  geotbermometers,  8  inches ; 
in  the  Arboretum,  where  the  turf  is  chiefly  composed  of  moss,  5  inches. 
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Register  of  Geothermometers  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  m  the 

Month  of  January^  1838. 


January  1 

1  Foot  deep. 

2  Feet  deep. 

January  17 

1  Foot  deep. 

2Feetdaep. 

46 

46 

34 

38 

2 

46 

46 

18 

34 

374 

3 

45 

46 

19 

331 

37 

4 

42 

43 

20 

33 

37 

5 

42 

44 

21 

33 

35 

6 

41 

44 

'StA 

33 

35 

7 

40 

43 

23 

33 

36 

8 

39 

•  41 

24 

33 

36 

9 

37 

41 

25 

33 

36 

10 

36 

40 

26 

33 

35 

11 

36 

40 

27 

33 

35 

12 

36 

40 

28 

33 

35 

13 

35 

39 

29 

33 

35 

14 

35 

39 

30 

33 

36 

15 

34} 

38 

31 

33 

35} 

16 

34 

38 

*'  It  will  doubtless  have  been  remarked,  that  in  the  previous  observations, 
it  has  been  assumed  that  the  destruction  which  took  place  among  plants 
was  owing  to  the  intensity  of  the  cold  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  January. 
I  am  aware  that,  in  the  opinion  of  some  intelligent  observers,  it  was  not  so 
much  the  excess  of  cold  which  produced  death,  as  the  subsequent  thaw, 
either  on  the  22d  of  January,  when  the  thermometer  rose  to  46^,  or  in  the 
end  of  the  month,  and  in  February.  This  opinion  seems  to  be  formed  upon 
the  absence  of  any  appearance  of  death  in  some  cases  till  that  time,  and  also 
upon  the  well  known  fact,  that  frozen  vegetables  and  trees,  suddenly  thawed, 
will  die,  while  they  recover,  if  the  temperature  is  raised  by  slow  degrees. 
The  absence  of  the  appearance  of  death  in  certain  plants,  till  some  time  after 
it  actually  takes  place,  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  decomposition,  which  is 
induced  by  the  intensity  of  cold,  either  being  suspended  so  long  as  they 
remain  frozen,  or  proceeding  very  slowly  in  cold  weather.  That  it  really 
was  the  excessive  cold,  which  in  general  produced  destruction,  may  be  con- 
cluded from  this ;  that  such  effects  as  we  experienced  last  winter  are  not 
observed  in  milder  winters,  in  which  rapid  thaws  succeed  severe  ireeadng; 
and,  because  it  seems  certain  from  what  we  know  of  plants,  that  it  is  not 
the  mere  act  of  freezing,  or  unfreezing,  that  destroys  vegetable  life;  it  is 
necessary  that  the  amount  of  freezing  should  reach  some  unknown  point, 
which  seems  to  vary  in  different  species.  Dr.  Neuffer  has  shown  {Edm, 
New  Phil.  Joum,,  1830,  p.  141.),  that  trees  are  frozen  within  certun  limits 
without  apparent  injury.  In  some  trees,  he  ascertained  that  the  temperature 
was  lowered  to  +5°»  or  even  to  -f-lj®,  without  the  power  of  v^tation 
suffe/ing ;  so  that  the  reduction  of  vegetable  tissue  by  cold  into  that  state 
which  is  succeeded  by  an  immediate  decomposition  of  the  organic  parts,  varies 
in  different  species  according  to  their  peculiar  nature. 

"  In  considering  the  various  circumstances  alluded  to  in  this  paper,  I  was 
naturally  led  to  inquire  into  the  exact  manner  in  which  the  death  of  plants 
is  caused  by  cold.  Very  little,  however,  is  to  be  learned  upon  thb  subject 
from  the  writings  of  physiologists. 

'*  The  common  opinion  is,  that  frost  acts  mechanically  upon  the  tissue  of 
plants,  b;^  expanding  the  fluid  they  contain,  and  bursting  the  cells  or  vessels  in 
which  it  is  enclosed. 

"  M.  Goeppert,  of  Breslau,  in  a  paper,  originally  read  at  the  meeting  of 
German  naturalists  at  Leipsig  in  1829,  briefly  abstracted  in  Oken's  Ins  for 
1830,  p.  497.,  and  translated  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Natural  and  Geolo^ 
gical  Science  for  1831,  p.  180.,  denies  that  this  supposed  laceration  of  v^e- 
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table  tissue  by  frost  takes  place.  He  is  represented  to  hare  stated,  that  the 
changes  which  plants  undergo,  when  they  are  killed  by  cold,  do  not  consist 
in  a  burstinff  of  their  vessels  or  cells,  but  solely  in  an  extinction  of  vitality, 
which  is  followed  by  changes  in  the  chemical  composition  of  their  juices. 

**  Professor  Morren,  of  Li^e,  in  a  paper,  printed  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Bulletin  de  PAcadeniie  EoyaJe  de  Sruxelles,  nas  published  some  exceedingly 
interesting  observations  upon  this  subject.  Like  M.  Ooeppert,  he  denies  the 
truth  of  the  statement  generally  made,  that  frost  produces  death  in  plants  by 
bursting  their  vessels ;  and  he  assigns  the  effect  to  other  causes.  His  more 
important  conclusions  are,  1.  That  no  organ  whatever  is  torn  by  the  action  of 
frost,  except  in  very  rare  cases  when  the  vesicles  of  cellular  tissue  give  way, 
but  that  the  vesicles  of  plants  are  separated  from  each  other  by  frost  without 
laceration.  2.  That  neither  the  chlorophyll,  the'  nucleus  of  cells,  elementary 
fibre,  amylaceous  matter,  raphides,  nor  the  various  crystals  contained  in  ve- 
getable tissue,  undergo  any  alteration,  unless  perhaps  in  the  case  of  amyla- 
ceous matter,  which  in  some  cases  is  converted  into  sugar,  no  doubt,  in 
consequence  of  the  action  of  some  acid,  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
organic  parts.  3.  That  the  action  of  frost  operates  separately  upon  each 
individual  elementary  organ,  so  that  a  frozen  plant  contains  as  many  icicles 
as  there  are  cavities  containing  fluid ;  the  dilatation  thus  produced  not  being 
sufficient  to  burst  the  sides  of  the  cavities.  4.  That  such  dilatation  is  prin- 
cipally owing  to  the  separation  of  the  air  contained  in  the  water.  5.  That 
this  disengagement  of  air  by  water  during  the  act  of  congelation,  is  the  most 
injurious  of  all  the  phaenomena  attendant  upon  freezing :  introducing  gaseous 
matter  into  organs  not  intended  to  elaborate  it,  and  bringing  about  the  first 
stage  in  a  decomposition  of  the  sap  and  the  matters  it  precipitates  ;  so  that 
with  a  thaw  commences  a  new  chemical  action  destructive  of  vegetable  life. 
6.  That  the  expansion  of  tlie. cells,  and  aquiferous  organs,  drives  a  great 
quantity  of  water  into  the  air-cells,  and  air-vessels,,  so  that  the  apparatus 
intended  to  contain  liquid  only,  contains  water  and  ak*,  while  that  which  is 
naturally  a  vehicle  for  air  conveys  water.  Such  an  inversion  of  functions 
must  necessarily  be  destructive  to  vegetable  life ;  even  if  death  were  not 
produced  in  frozen  plants  by  the  decomposition  of  their  juices,  the  loss  of 
their  excitabilitv,  and  the  chemical  disturbance  of  all  their  contents. 

*'  Professor  jf  orren's  observations  were  made  upon  various  plants  frozen  in 
the  spring  of  the  present  year,  having  been  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  — 4^ 
to  4-9°  Fahrenheit.  One  of  his  statements  I  give  in  his  own  words.  '  In 
the  parenchyma  of  many  plants,  and  especially  in  that  of  succulent  firuits,  it  is 
easy  to  ascertain  what  modifications  are  caused  by  frost  in  the  internal  organs 
of  plants.  If  a  fi'ozen  apple  is  opened,  it  is  obvious  that  the  ice  is  not  a  con- 
tinuous mass,  but  that  it  is  a  collection  of  a  multitude  of  little  microscopical 
icicles.  Under  the  microscope  the  fact  becomes  evident.  We  know  now 
excessively  hard  some  fruits  become  when  frozen  by  this  mosaic  of  icicles,  e&* 
pecially  pears.  If  we  thaw  them,  it  is  seen  that  on  the  instant  a  multitude  of 
mr-bubbles  are  extricated  from  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  and  that  this  juice  has 
then  acquired  new  chemical  qualities.  I  wished  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  these 
phaenomena,  and  the  following  is  what  observation  has  shown  me.  I  studied 
for  this  purpose  more  particukrly  the  tissue  of  the  apple.  Each  cell  is  filled 
with  a  smsdl  icicle,  which  has  in  its  middle  a  bubble  of  air.  We  know  that 
when  water  freezes,  the  crystals  so  arrange  themselves,  that  the  air  separated 
from  their  mass  by  the  solidification  of  the  liquid  is  intercalated  between  their 
planes.  This  air  also  places  itself  in  a  mass  of  concealed  water  in  a  regular 
manner,  the  nature  of  which  depends  entirely  upon  that  assumed  by  the  crys^ 
tals,  as  may  be  seen  by  freezing  water  in  a  cylindrical  vessel,  when  the  air- 
bubbles  always  assume  the  form  of  a  very  long  cone,  terminated  by  a  spherical 
cap.  The  au^entation  of  the  volume  of  water  is  in  great  measure  owing  to 
this  interposition  of  masses  of  air.  All  these  effects  take  place  in  each  cdl  of 
a  frozen  apple,  which  thus  increases  in  size  because  each  cell  of  its  tissue  be- 
comes individually  larger.    When  thawed,  the  cell  recovers  itself  by  the  elas* 
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ticity  of  its  vegetable  membrane,  and  froien  fruit  becomes,  as  we  know,  veiy 
much  shnvelled.  Each  cell,  therefore,  acts  like  a  bottle  of  frozen  water,  only 
there  is  no  bursting,  because  the  membrane  is  extensible.' 

*'  But  when  plants,  easily^killed  by  cold,  are  exposed  to  so  low  a  temperature 
as  that  just  described,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  phenomena  actually  connected 
with  the  destruction  of  vegetable  life  may  be  intermixed  with  others,  which 
merely  indicate  the  physical  effects  of  cold  upon  vegetable  matter  already  dead. 
For  the  purpose  of  judging  how  far  this  conjecture  is  well  founded,  I  have 
carefully  examined  the  pott  mortem  appearances  of  several  plants  killed  by  ex- 

Eosure  to  a  temperature  artificially  reauced  only  to  from  28^  to  30^  Fahren- 
eit.  These  observations,  while  they  have  confirmed  the  general  accuracy  of 
Professor  Morren's  statements,  have  led  to  other  conclusions  which  also  ap- 
pear important. 

"  I  could  not  find  the  vesicles  of  cellular  tissue  separable  firom  each  other, 
even  in  the  most. succulent  species  submitted  to  experiment,  and  I  conclude 
that  this  circumstance,  to  which  Professor  Morren  attaches  importance,  and 
to  which  M.  Payen  ascribes  the  difficulty  of  extracting  starch  from  frozen  po- 
tatoes, is  not  so  much  connected  with  the  destruction  of  v^etable  life  as  a 
result  produced  upon  the  tissue  by  a  ^eat  intensity  of  cold.  I  did,  however, 
find  it  lacerated  m  several  cases,  as  if  by  the  distension  of  the  fluid  it  had 
contained.  In  a  Stapelia  the  whole  of  tne  cellular  tissue  was  soft,  and  de- 
formed, as  if  it  bad  been  extended,  with  but  little  power  of  recovering  itself 
again,  and  several  large  irregular  lacerated  cavities  were  observed.  The  same 
appearances  were  remarked  in  Euphorbia  Tirucalli,  but  the  laceration  of  the 
tissue  was  much  less  extensive.  In  Hibiscus  Rosa  Sinensis  the  cells  of  the 
cortical  integument  (mteophloeum)  were  very  much  torn,  and  in  Hibiscus  mili- 
taris  not  only  the  cells  of  the  bark,  but  especially  those  of  the  pith,  were  so 
completely  broken  up,  that  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  a  thin  slice  of  those  parts 
for  examination.  In  no  case,  however,  have  I  found  any  kind  of  tissue  rup- 
tured, except  the  soft  cellular  dodecahedral  or  prismatical.  It  would  also 
seem  that  M.  Payen  recognises  the  laceration  of  tissue  by  frost,  for  he  ascribes 
the  acridity  of  frozen  potatoes  to  an  extravasation  of  the  acrid  matter  which 
exists  in  the  epiphtoeum  of  such  tubers,  and  which,  in  a  natural  state,  is  locked 
up  in  the  cells  of  which  that  part  consists.  Independently  of  these  ob- 
servations, it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  fit>st  does  split  the  tissue  of  plants.  I 
saw  the  youngest  shoots  of  Erica  mediterranea,  cinerea,  and  others,  shivered 
into  thousands  of  pieces  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  on  the  morning 
of  the  SOth  of  January.  The  branches  of  Melaleucas  were  rent  to  their  points 
at  Carclew.  Several  cases,  among  others  that  of  the  common  holly,  were  ob- 
served at  Claremont,  where  the  bark  was  split,  and  rent  asunder  from  the 
wood  below  it ;  and  Sir  Oswald  Mosley  has  given  me  the  following  instance, 
which  occurred  under  his  own  observation.  '  An  oak  tree,  growing  upon  the 
south  side  of  a  hill,,  in  a  sheltered  situation,  in  Knightly  Park,  near  Burton- 
upon-Trent,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  was  rent  in  the  severe  frost  of  last 
winter  in  two  different  places,  to  the  height  of  13  ft.  3  in.  There  was  an  in- 
terval of  11  in.  between  the  two  shakes,  which  were  each  of  them  one  quarter 
of  an  inch  wide,  and  extended  in  depth  to  the  heart  of  the  tree.  The  girth  of 
the  tree  is  6  ft.  10  in.,  and  as  soon  as  the  frost  went  the  openings  closed  again, 
and  the  tree  is  now  as  flourishing  as  ever.'  To  these  cases  many  more  might 
be  added. 

"  The  organisation  of  woody  tissue  appears  to  be  affected,  but  not  by 
laceration.  If  a  frozen  and  unfrozen  transverse  slice  of  the  stem  of  Hibiscus 
Rosa  Sinensis  be  placed,  side  by  side,  upon  the  field  of  the  microscope,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  diameter  of  the  tubes  of  the  wood  and  liber  is  considerably 
less  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter ;  this  appears  to  be  owing  to  an  increase 
in  the  thickness  of  the  sides  of  the  tubes,  which  has  the  effect  of  diminishing 
their  calibre. 

"  The  expulsion  oi  air  from  aeriferous  organs,  and  the  introduction  of  it  into 
parts  not  intended  to  contain  it,  is  a  striking  phaenomenon. .  Every  one  must 
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have  remarked  that  when  a  leaf  has  been  frozen  to  death,  it  changes  colour  as 
aooD  as  thawed,  acquiring  a  deeper  green,  and  being  of  nearly  the  same  depth 
of  colour  on  both  sides  ;  the  same  appearance  is  produced  by  placing  a  lesi 
under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  au'-pump,  and  in  both  cases  is  owing  to 
the  abstraction  of  air  from  the  myriads  ot  little  air-chambers  contained  in  the* 
substance  of  this  organ.  If  the  leaf  of  Hibiscus  Rosa  Sinensis  in  its  natural 
state  is  examined,  by  tearing  off  the  parench3rma  from  the  epidermis  with  vio- 
lence, it  will  be  found  that  the  spnincter  of  its  stomates,  the  cells  of  the 
epidermis,  and  the  chambers  immediately  below  the  latter,  are  all  distended 
with  air;  but  in  the  frozen  leaf  of  this  plant,  the  air  has  entirely  disappeared; 
the  sphincter  of  the  stomates  is  empty ;  the  upper  and  under  sides  of  the 
cells  of  the  epidermis  have  collapsed,  and  touch  each  other,  and  all  the  ca- 
vernous parenchyma  below  the  epidermis  is  transparent*  as  if  filled  with  fluid. 
Whither  the  air  is  conveyed  is  not  apparent ;  but  as  the  stomates  have  evi- 
dently lost  their  excitability,  and  are  in  many  cases  open,  it  may  be  supposed, 
that  a  part  of  the  air  at  least  has  been  expelled  from  the  leaf;  and  as  the  pith 
of  this  plant,  in  its  natural  state,  contains  very  little  air,  and  in  the  frozen  state 
is  found  to  be  distended  with  air,  it  is  also  probable  that  a  part  of  the  gaseous 
matter  expelled  from  the  leaf  when  frozen  is  driven  through  the  petiole  into 
the  pith.  In  the  petiole  of  this  plant  are  numerous  annular  and  reticulated 
vessels,  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  are  filled  with  air,  but  after 
freezing  are  found  filled  with  fluid ;  is  it  not  possible  that  their  functions  may 
have  been  disturbed,  by  the  violent  forcing  of  air  through  them  into  the  pith, 
and  that  when  that  action  ceased,  they  were  incapable  of  recovering  from  the 
overstrab,  and  filled  with  fluid  filtering  through  their  sides  ?  That  annular 
ducts  are  in  some  way  affected  by  frost  was  shown  by  their  state  in  a  thawed 
branch  of  Euphorbia  Tinicalli,  when  they  were  found  in  a  collapsed  state, 
empty  of  both  air  and  fluid,  with  thdr  sides  shrivelled,  and  with  the  fibre  itself, 
which  forms  the  rings,  also  wrinkled  transversely.  Facts  of  an  analogous  kind 
were  remarked  by  me  in  Erica  sulphurea.  The  minute  lon^-haired  leaves  of 
this  species  are  m  their  natural  state  firm,  bright  green,  with  a  rigid  petiole, 
and  upon  being  exposed  to  pressure  in  a  campressorium,  tit  first  ofler  perceptible 
resistance  to  its  action,  and  afterwards,  as  the  pressure  increases,  discharge, 
chiefly  through  their  petiole,  a  great  quantity  of  air.  But  leaves  of  this 
plant,  which  have  been  frozen  by  exposure  to  the  temperature  of  27®  are  very 
different ;  they  are  softer,  dull  olive  green,  with  a  flaccid  petiole,  and  offer  but 
little  resistance  to  pressure;  yet,  although  they  give  way  freely,  the  Quantity  of 
air  which  the  compressorium  expels  is  comparatively  small,  and  readily  driven 
out.  Moreover,  the  long  hairs  of  this  plant,  which  in  the  natural  state  are 
occupied  by  fluid,  were  always  found  filled  with  air  after  freezing,  and  thb 
without  pressure  havmg  been  exercised  upon  them. 

'*  I  am  inclined  to  refer  to  this  cause  the  well-known  fact,  of  which  many 
cases  occurred  this  winter,  that  the  sudden  exposure  of  frozen  plants  to 
warmth  will  kill  them  ;  though  they  may  not  suffer  if  warmed  gradually.  In 
such  cases,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  air,  forced  into  parts  not  intended  to 
contain  it,  is  expanded  violently,  and  thus  increases  the  disturbance  already 
produced  by  its  expulsion  from  the  proper  air  cavities ;  while,  on  the  other 
nand,  when  the  thaw  is  gradual,  the  air  may  retreat  by  degrees  from  its  new 
situation  without  producing  additional  derangement  of  the  tissue.  It  is  also 
possible  that  leaves,  from  which  their  natural  air  has  been  expelled  by  the  act 
of  freezing,  may,  from  that  circumstance,  have  their  tissue  too  little  protected 
from  the  evaporatine  force  of  the  solar  rays,  which  we  know  produce  a  specific 
stimulus  of  a  powerful  kind  upon  those  organs. 

**  These  circumstances  are,  in  themselves  alone,  sufficient  to  account  for 
death  being  produced  in  plants  by  frost ;  and  it  is  chiefly  to  such  as  these, 
that  Professor  Morren  has  directed  his  attention.  It  however  appears  to  me 
that  there  are  some  other  points  of  importance  to  which  observers  have  not 
applied  themselves. 

**  The  green  colouring  matter  of  leaves,  or  chlorophyll,  is  certainly  affected 
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by  80  little  as  only  two  or  three  degrees  of  frost.  In  Stapelia,  when  thawed,  it 
is  found  collected  into  clusters,  and  apparently  half  dissolved.  In  Euphorbia 
Tirucalli,  when  the  plant  is  alive,  it  is  extremely  abundant,  and  consists  of 
distinct  spheroidal  transparent  particles,  but,  after  a  slight  freezing,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  it  disappears,  and  the  remainder  loses  its  transparency, 
becomes  fusiform,  is  sometunes  surrounded  by  coagulated  gelatinous  colourless 
matter,  and  many  of  the  particles  appear  as  if  burst.  In  the  preen  subcu- 
taneous parenchyma  of  the  leaf  of  Hibiscus  Rosa  Sinensis,  the  vesicles  forming 
the  sides  of  the  air  chambers  are  filled  with  distinct,  angular,  deep  green  par* 
tides,  which,  after  freezing,  become  amorphous,  and  seem  as  if  partially  dis- 
solved. It  is  possibly  to  the  decomposition,  of  which  these  appearances  are 
the  incipient  signs,  that  the  extremely  offensive  odour  of  some  frost-bitten 
plants,  especially  the  Laurustinus,  when  thawed,  is  to  be  ascribed. 

"  The  amylaceous  matter,  which  is  so  abundant  in  many  plants,  also  under- 
goes alteration.  This  has  been  remarked  by  Professor  Morren,  who  found 
that  when  potatoes  are  frozen,  a  part  of  their  starch  disappears,  leaving  the 
deformed  integuments  behind  it,  and  he  suspected  that  the  starch  thus  lost  had 
furnished  the  sugar  formed  in  the  process  of  freezing  this  tuber.  I  believe  it 
will  be  found  a  general  fact,  that  starch  is  materially  altered  by  frost,  for  I  have 
always  found  that  the  amylaceous  particles  seem  less  abundant  in  a  plant  after 
freezing  than  before,  and  of  those  which  remain,  a  part  is  generally  becoming 
amorphous,  clustered  together,  and  certainly  diminished  in  size.  This  is  par- 
ticularly striking  in  Hibiscus  militaris.  In  that  plant  the  cells  of  the  pith 
abound  in  amylaceous  granules,  and  are  often  quite  filled  with  them ;  and 
they  also  occur  abundantly  inside  the  cells  of  the  bark,  of  the  medullary  ravs, 
and  even  of  the  tubes  of  the  wood,  and,  in  short,  everywhere  except  inside  tne 
woody  tubes  of  the  liber;  so  that  a  thin  slice  of  the  stem  of  this  plant,  treated 
with  iodine,  forms  a  most  beautiful  microscopical  object.  But  after  being 
frozen,  a  great  part  of  the  starch  disappears,  and  the  particles  which  remain  are 
not  more  than  a  half  or  quarter  their  former  size.  I  have  not,  however,  re- 
marked amone  them  any  appearance  of  dissolving;  neither  have  I  been  able  to 
observe  any  change  in  the  curious  double-headed  bodies,  in  form  resembling 
dumb-bells,  found  in  the  vessels  of  Euphorbias,  and  supposed  to  be  a  state  of 
amylaceous  matter,  because  iodine  colours  them  violet ;  they  appeared  to  me 
to  be  in  precisely  the  same  state  before  and  after  the  plant  was  frozen  to  death. 
M.  Payen,  however,  denies  that  any  starch  whatever  is  lost  in  frozen  potatoes 
{CoTnpfes  renduBy  vi.  345.);  but  as  only  a  small  part  of  his  important  treatise 
on  amylaceous  matter  has  reached  this  country,  I  am  unable  to  state  in  what 
way  he  explains  the  action  of  cold  upon  this  substance. 

'*  Fmally,  it  appears  that  frost  exercises  a  specific  action  upon  the  latex,  de- 
stroying its  power  of  motion.  If,  as  Professor  Schultz  supposes,  this  is  the 
vital  fluid  of  plants,  such  a  fact  would  alone  account  for  the  fatal  effects  of 
a  low  temperature.  In  all  the  cases  I  have  observed  frost  coagulates  this 
fluid,  collecting  it  into  amorphous  masses.  In  Stapelia,  where  the  laticiferous 
vessels  are  easily  found,  the  latex  itself  is  so  transparent,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
perceive  it  in  a  living  state,  even  with  the  best  glasses  ;  but  after  freezing  it 
is  distinctly  visible,  resembling  half  coagulated  water.  In  the  Hibiscus  above 
mentioned,  the  stem  is  covered  with  long,  rigid,  simple  hairs,  filled  with  a 
plexus  of  capillary  laticiferous  vessels  of  extreme  tenuity,  but  in  which  the 
motion  of  the  latex  may  be  seen  beautifully  with  the  4  of  an  inch  object 
glass  of  an  achromatic  microscope.  Upon  being  thawed,  after  freezing,  all 
this  apparatus  is  found  reduced  to  some  misshapen  separate  sacs  of  fine  gru- 
mous  matter,  -in  which  no  motion  can  be  detected.  That  these  vessels  lose 
their  vitality  after  freezing,  may  indeed  be  seen  without  the  aid  of  a  micro- 
scope ;  for  if  a  stem  of  a  Ficus  elastica,  or  a  Euphorbia,  or  any  such  plant, 
which  discharges  an  abundance  of  milk  when  wounded,  be  first  frozen,  and 
then  thawed,  no  milk  will  follow  the  incision. 

"  From  these  facts,  I  think  we  must  draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  fatal  effect 
of  frost  upon  plants  is  a  more  complicated  action  than  has  been  supposed ;  of 
which  the  following  are  the  more  important  phsenomena :  — ^ 
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**  1.  A  distension  of  the  cellular  succulent  parts,  often  attended  by  lacera- 
tion; and  always  by  a  destruction  of  their  irritability. 

*'  2.  An  expulsion  of  air  firom  the  aeriferous  passages  and  cells. 

'*  3.  An  introduction  of  air,  either  expelled  from  the  air  passages,  or  dis- 
engaged b^  the  decomposition  of  water)  into  parts  intended  exclusively  to 
contain  fluid. 

*'  4.  A  chemical  decomposition  of  the  tissue  and  its  contents,  especially  of 
the  chlorophyll. 

''  5.  A  destruction  of  the  vitality  of  the  latex,  and  a  stoppage  of  the  action 
of  its  vessels. 

"  6.  An  obstruction  of  the  interior  of  the  tubes  of  pleurenchyma,  by  the 
distension  of  their  sides. 

"  These  phaenomena  may  be  considered  in  part  mechanical,  in  part  chemical, 
and  in  part  vital.  The  two  latter  are  beyond  our  controul,  and  probably 
depend,  m  part,  upon  the  quality  of  fluid  and  organic  matter,  which  may  re- 
fsist  the  action  of  cold  in  diflerent  degrees,  according  to  their  various  modifi« 
cations ;  and,  in  part,  upon  specific  vitality.  Salt  and  water  freeze  at  various 
temperatures,  according  to  the  density  of  the  mixture,  from  4°  to  27°  ;  oil  of 
turpentine  at  14^ ;  oil  of  bergamot  at  23°  ;  vinegar  at  28*^ ;  milk  at  30°  ; 
water  at  32° ;  oUve  oil  at  36° ;  oil  of  anise  at  50° ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  that,  in  like  manner,  the  fluid  contents  of  plants,  which  we  know 
are  infinitely  modified,  will  resist  the  action  of  cold  in  very  different  degrees. 

'*  The  mechanical  action  of  frost  may  however  undoubtedly  be  suarded  against 
to  a  great  extent.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  same  plant  crowing  in  a  dry  cli<* 
mate,  or  in  a  dry  soil,  or  in  a  situation  thoroughly  drained  from  water  during 
winter*  will  resist  much  more  cold,  than  if  cultivated  in  a  damp  climate, 
or  in  wet  soil,  or  in  a  place  affected  by  water  in  winter.  Whatever  tends  to 
render  tissue  moist  will  increase  its  power  of  conducting  heat,  and  conse- 
quently augment  the  susceptibility  of  plants  to  the  influence  of  frost ;  and 
whatever  tends  to  diminish  their  humidity,  will  also  diminish  their  conducting 
power,  and  with  it  their  susceptibility ;  this  is  an  invariable  law,  and  must 
consequently  be  regarded  as  a  fundamental  principle  in  Horticulture,  upon 
attention  to  which  all  success  in  the  adaptation  of  plants  to  a  climate  less 
warm  than  their  own  will  essentially  depend.  The  destructive  effects  of  frost 
upon  the  succulent  parts  of  plants,  or  upon  their  tissue  when  in  a  succulent 
condition,  may  be  thus  accounted  for,  independently  of  the  mechanical  expansion 
of  their  parts ;  indeed,  it  is  chiefly  to  that  circumstance,  that  Dr.  rleuffer 
ascribes  the  evil  influence  of  cold  in  the  spring ;  for  he  found,  that  at  Tu- 
bingen nearly  all  trees  contain  8  per  cent,  more  of  aqueous  parts  in  March 
than  at  the  end  of  January  ;  and  the  experience  of  the  past  winter  shows, 
that  the  cultivation  of  plants  in  situations  too  much  sheltered,  where  thev 
are  liable  to  be  stimulated  into  growth,  and  consequently  to  be  filled  with 
fluid,  by  the  warmth  and  brightness  of  a  mild  protracted  autumn,  exposes 
them  to  the  same  bad  consequences  as  growing  them  in  damp  places,  or  where 
their  wood  is  not  ripenedy  that  is  to  say,  exhausted  of  superfluous  moisture, 
and  strengthened  by  the  deposition  of  solid  matter,  resulting  from  such  ex- 
haustion." 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

Steele i  improved  KUchen-Range, — Messrs.  W.  and  P.  Steele,  the  most  ex- 
tensive manufacturing  and  furnishing  ironmongers  in  Edinburgh,  have  lately 
completed  a  kitchen-ranpe  which  appears  to  us  to  be  by  far  the  most  complete 
apparatus  of  the  kind  hitherto  brought  under  public  notice.  Though  .chiefly 
calculated  for  large  establishments,  yet  it  may  be  so  far  reduced  in  dimensions, 
as  to  be  put  up  for  25/. ;  though,  for  large  mansions,  club-houses,  hotels,  &c.,' 
it  will  cost  from  50/.  to  100/     There  are  two  features  in  it  which  are  new 
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and  to  U8  very  satisfactory.  1st,  A  power  of  heating  a  reservoiT'of  water  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  100  ft.  or  more  aboTe  the  level  of  the  boiler,  from  which 
hot  water  can  be  distributed  all  over  the  house  for  baths,  washing,  hoaseroaid's 
closets,  or  other  purposes.  This  has  been  done  before,  but  never  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  perfectly  free  from  liability  to  accidents.  8d,  A  mode  of 
cleansing  the  cisterns  effectuallv,  without  any  further  trouble  to  servants  than 
merely  turning  one  or  two  cocks.  There  are  roasting-ovens  on  the  principle 
of  Mr.  Strutt's ;  a  boiling-table,  or  hot  hearth,  like  Count  Rumford's ;  arrange 
ments  for  steaming  or  boiling  to  any  extent ;  and  the  whole  is  effected  by  one 
fire,  which  is  open,  and  before  which  meat  mav  be  roasted  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  drawings  have  been  expliuned  and  detailed  to  us  by  Mr.  Steele, 
and  also  to  a  number  of  London  architects,  and  some  ranges  are  m  the  course 
of  being  put  up  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  A  more  detailed  description 
will  be  given  in  the  forthcoming  Supplement  to  our  EncychpcBdia  of  Cottage 
Architecture  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  this  notice  will,  we  trust,  be  duly  prized 
by  such  of  our  readers  as  are  building,  and  can  afford  to  lay  out  25/.  or  30/. 
for  a  kitchen-range. — Cond, 

Ironwork  coated  with  Gas  lAqwxr^  Tar,  or  Pitch,  is  found  to  be  far  less 
durable  than  when  painted  with  lead  and  oil,  in  the  usual  manner.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  account  for  this  chemically,  but  such  is  the  fact.  The  oxidation 
is  greatlv  accelerated  in  a  damp  situation,  but  it  takes  place  even  in  coal- 
scuttles kept  in  dry  rooms.  Ot  course  the  circumstance  of  gas  liquor  being 
unfit  for  preserving  iron  does  not  militate  against  its  fitness  for  preserving 
wood.— P.  5.    Edinburgh,  July  29.  ISiO, 
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ENGLAND. 

EnviLLE,  the  Seat  of  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  in  Worcestershire.  —  I  last  week 
visited  Enville,  being  one  of  the  few  old  liberally  conducted  establishments  at 
the  present  time  in  existence,  and  sincerely  hope  His  Lordship  may  live  long  to 
administer  to  the  wants  of  all  around  him  with  the  same  generosity  as  here- 
tofore. The  plants,  as  usual,  were  looking  remarkably  well  under  the  able 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Beddard.  There  is  a  large  house  for  orchidaceous 
plants,  containing  many  rare  species :  there  are  some  very  fine  specimens  of 
Stanhopea,  Gong6ra,  and  dendrobiums  ;  also  a  fine  plant  of  A^rides  odor^tum 
in  full  nower,  bearing  three  scapes  of  beautiful  and  delightfully  scented  flowers; 
with  many  others  equally  interesting.  In  the  forcing  department,  in  the 
management  of  which  Mr.  Beddard  has  for  many  years  been  so  successful  and 
celebrated,  there  were  some  very  fine  productions,  especially  pines,  melons. 
Sec, ;  the  peaches  were  in  finer  perfection  than  we  ever  before  saw  any.  As 
we  enter  the  pleasure-erounds  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  hall,  a  b^utiful 
picture  presents  itself,  looking  over  an  extensive  lawn  and  plantations.  On 
the  lawn  are  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  in 
England ;  especially  some  magmficent  limes,  one  of  them  branching  close 
to  the  ground,  and  measuring  upwards  of  110  yards  in  circumference; 
also  very  fine  Spanish  chestnuts,  purple  beeches,  deciduous  cypress,  Rhda 
C6tinus,  &c.  &c.  The  woods  and  plantations,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
present  a  most  pleasing  spectacle.  —  L.  P.  Handsworth,  near  Birmingham, 
June  23.  1840.  

Art.  III.      The  Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London^  Inner  Circle, 

Regent's  Park* 

This  Society  is  now  so  far  established,  that,  afler  combating  many  conflicting 
opinions,  they  have  settled  upon  a  highly  approved  design  for  laying  out  the 
gardens,  and  feel  themselves  in  a  condition  to  make  an  application  to  the 
members  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  sum  sufficient  to  complete  immediately 
the  laying  out  of  the  gardens  to  such  an  extent,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as 
may  gain  the  entire  confidence  of  the  well-wishers  of  the  Institution. 
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The  Cominittee  recommend  to  the  Council  as  follows  :  —  *^  That  the  pro- 
posed sum  of  5000/.  be  raised  by  the  issue  of  debentures  for  sums  of  100/. 
and  50/.  each  to  such  parties  as  shall  be  willing  to  advance  such  amount  for 
a  period  of  five  or  seven  years,  and  that  such  debentures  shall  bear  interest 
at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly." 

Report  of  Decimus  Burton,  Esq.,  the  Architect,  and  of  Mr.  Robert  Maniock, 

the  Curator,  dated  15th  July,  1840. 

**  In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Council  passed  on  the  2d  inst., 
we  have  designed  the  accompanying  plan  for  laying  out  the  gardens  in  the 
Regent's  Park,  and  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  explanatory  report. 

"  It  appears  to  us  a  matter  of  certainty  that  a  Botanic  (harden,  placed  in  so 
favourable  a  situation,  would  become  a  popular  place  of  resort  for  the  hieher 
and  middle  classes,  admitted  as  at  the  Zoological  Society's  Gardens,  provided 
the  ground  be  laid  out  ornamentally,  at  the  same  time  with  due  regard  to 
scientific  arrangement ;  and  as  regards  the  suitableness  of  the  site,  with 
reference  to  the  scientific  objects  of  the  Society,  it  may  be  proper  to  state, 
that  it  is  the  decided  opinion  of  the  Curator,  that,  whilst  there  are  a  few  ten- 
der plants  which  cannot  be  brought  to  perfection  in  this  situation,  there  is  an 
infinite  variety  of  others  abundantly  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  science 
and  ornament,  and  which  may  be  cultivated  here  with  complete  success. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  first  as  well  as  the  annual  cost  of  establishing  and  main«i 
taining  such  garden  must  necessarily  be  heavy,  and  as  the  fund  wherewith  to 
defray  these  costs  will,  it  is  considered,  be  chiefly  derived  firom  visitors  to  the 
spot,  seeking  relaxation  and  amusement  rather  than  science,  to  attain  per- 
manent success,  the  garden  must  be  made  attractively  ornamental  as  wefi  as 
scientifically  useful.  It  should  eventually  contain  a  large  extent  of  glass 
houses,  with  a  continuous  covered  access  from  the  public  road,  to  form  a 
Winter  Garden,  the  atmosphere  of  which  should  be  maintained  temperate 
and  pure,  and  in  these  bouses  a  succession  of  flowering  plants  should  be 
exhibited,  with  the  object  of  giving  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  healthful 
and  agreeable  promenade  in  all  seasons. 

"  Varieties  of  surfiice  should  be  effected,  as  well  under  glass  as  in  the 
open  garden ;  excavations  should  be  made  for  ornamental  water,  and  eminences 
raisecf  to  break  the  present  monotonous  level,  and  whence  to  obtain  views 
over  the  beautiful  district  of  the  park,  the  hills  of  Hampstead,  Highgate,  &c. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  other  more  effectual  means  of  rendering  the  garden 
attractive  than  by  diversifying  the  surface,  and  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
artificial  undulation  will  be  the  advantages  of  shelter  and  aspect  afforded  for 
the  more  successful  cultivation  of  tender  plants ;  so  that  the  more  ornamental 
the  ground  is  made  in  this  respect,  the  better  it  will  be  adapted  for  the  objects 
of  science.  With  permission  of  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Sicyesty's  Woods, 
&c.,  trees  should  at  intervals  be  removed  from  the  present  formal  belt  by 
which  the  circle  is  walled  in. 

"  The  principal  entrance  to  the  garden  should  be  from  the  south-west, 
opposite  tne  Bridge  Road,  and  from  which  a  broad  avenue-walk  should  lead 
directly  to  the  Conservatory  or  Winter  Garden,  and  which  should  be  placed 
on  terraces  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  garden,  in  order  to  give  length 
and  effect  to  this  avenue,  which  should  be  skirted  on  each  side  with  lawns 
and  groups  of  omamentid  trees,  and  terminated  with  flower-borders,  vases, 
fountains,  &c.,  in  and  about  the  conservatory.  It  would  be  convenient  to 
have  an  exit  gate  opposite  the  road  leading  to  Chester  Terrace  (constructed 
on  the  principle  of  those  at  the  Zoological  Societv's  Gardens),  and  also  one 
to  admit  parties  here  to  the  Winter  Garden  with  check-tickets  obtained  at  the 
principal  gate. 

**  As  the  Society  will  be  restricted  from  using  water  from  the  present  reser- 
voir, and  as  there  is  no  other  supply  at  present  in  the  garden,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  sink  a  well  and  to  erect  a  steam-engine  and  cast-iron  tanks ;  the 
latter  should  be  elevated  on  earthen  mounds.  The  first  cost  of  the  well, 
the  steam-engine,  and  tanks  would  most  likely  not  exceed  1800/.^  and  the 
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annual  cost  of  working  the  steam-engine  would  be  about  12021  The  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  would  probably  pay  the  Society  for  the  surplus  water,  if^ 
after  flowing  through  the  fountains  and  lakes  in  the  garden,  it  were  carried  to 
the  lake  in  the  Park. 

"  With  reference  to  the  question,  '  To  what  extent  the  plan  can  be  carried 
out  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  5000/.  V  it  is  considered  that  this  sum  will  not 
more  than  suffice  for  the  proper  carrying  into  effect  the  following  works,  viz. : 
1 .  The  entrance  gates  and  lodge  opposite  the  Bridge  Road,  say  at  a  cost  of 
500/.  2.  The  principal  avenue,  with  the  lawns  and  shrubberies  immediately 
adjoining.  3.  About  one  half  of  the  walks.  4.  The  enclosure  bank  (and 
which  should  be  irregular  as  to  height  and  width,  and  planted  or  turfed  at 
intervals,  as  it  may  be  desirable  to  admit  or  exclude  views).  5.  The  drain- 
age. 6.  A  portion  of  the  works  required  in  excavation  for  the  ponds,  and 
in  forming  hills  to  give  a  variety  of  surface  to  the  garden.  7.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  plots  of  ground  designed  for  scientific  purposes.  8.  The  sowing 
with  grass  seeds,  to  form  temporary  lawns,  those  parts  of  the  garden  which 
cannot  be  at  first  completed. 

'*  If  the  sum  necessary  for  obtaining  a  supply  of  water  from  the  deep  spring 
cannot  now  be  raised,  it  will  be  advisable  to  make  an  arrangement  with  the 
West  Middlesex  Water-work's  Company  for  such  supply  only  as  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  watering  the  plants  and  lawns,  and  to  defer  the  formation  of  the 
fountains,  ponds,  &c.,  until  other  arrangements  can  be  made. 

''  It  is  particularly  desirable  that  the  ground  should  be  cleared  of  perennial 
weeds  this  autumn,  because,  unless  this  be  attended  to,  either  the  laying  out 
of  the  earden  must  be  deferred  for  another  year,  or  the  earth  will  be  laid 
down  full  of  weeds  as  it  now  is,  which  would  occasion  an  inconvenience  and 
future  expense  to  the  Society,  the  amount  of  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
calculate.  If  the  formation  of  the  garden  be  commenced  immediately,  the 
principal  avenue  or  straight  walk,  with  the  grass  lawns  and  ground  designed 
for  the  medical  and  other  scientific  arrangements  of  plants,  with  part  of  the 
smaller  walks,  mk^ht  be  completed  by  the  month  of  May  next,  so  that  a  lai^ 
portion  of  the  garden  might  then  be  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  and  fit  for  the 
admission  of  subscribers  and  the  piublic. 

*'  It  has  been  thought  premature  at  this  time  to  propose  plans  for  lecture* 
rooms  or  museum,  the  site  for  which,  however,  shoulcl  be  near  the  eastern 
lodge,  as  well  as,  perhaps,  a  library  and  refreshment-rooms,  the  funds  for 
establishing  which  may  probably,  without  injury  to  the  objects  of  the  Society, 
be  derived  from  another  source. 

'*  We  beg  to  conclude  by  requesting  that  the  plan  and  the  report  may  be 
considered  as  intended  to  afford  explanation  of  our  general  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  trust  that  they  will  prove  sufficient  for  the  immediate  purpose,  and 
that  the  Council  may  so  far  approve  the  principle  on  which  we  have  pro- 
ceeded in  preparing  these  documents  as  to  require  from  us  further  details, 
with  a  view  of  prosecuting  works  to  establish  an  Institution  which  may, 
doubtless,  if  judiciously  managed,  be  made  to  advance  the  objects  of  science, 
to  afford  a  delightful  source  of  health  and  recreation  to  the  public,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  remunerate  its  projectors. 

**  Decimus  Burton. 
"  Robert  Marnock." 

If  the  sum  now  proposed  to  be  raised  were  expended  with  little  delay  on 
the  projected  plan  f  see  Design  by  Architect  and  Curator},  the  gardens  mieht 
be  so  far  completed  as  to  offer  by  the  month  of  May  next  (see  ReportJ  a 
most  agreeable  attraction  to  the  public,  and  to  decide  at  once  the  manv  who 
but  wait  for  some  demonstration  of  activity  to  become  subscribers.  For  as 
no  one  hesitates  to  admit  that  a  highly  cultivated  ornamental  garden  is  a  chief 
desideratum  in  this  crowded  metropolis,  or  that  the  spot  selected  for  the  one 
in  question  is  in  no  respect  surpassed  ;  so  no  one  can  doubt,  that,  of  the  nu- 
merous affluent  inhabitants  of  London,  there  are  sufficient  anxious  and  ready 
to  establish  and  maintain  it.    It  is  therefore  hoped  that,  on  consideration  of 
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these  circumstances,  the  present  members  will  not  fail  to  give  their  sapport 
to  a  measure  which  must  insure  the  immediate  success  and  prosperity  of  the 
Society.  J.  D.  C.  Sowerbt,  Secretary. 

Offices,  49.  Pall  Molly  August  I.  1840. 

The  Plan,  we  understand,  is  being  lithographed,  and  we  shall  probably  be 
able  to  give  some  account  of  it  in  our  next  Number.  —  Cond, 


Art.  IV.     Mr.  Mains  Remarks  on  a  Review  of  some  of  his  Works 

which  appeared  in  the  ''  AthenceumJ* 

It  is  not  my  wish  to  make  your  pages  an  arena  for  literary  squabbling  ;  but 
knowing  your  candour  in  admitting  any  civilly  written  remonstrance,  especially 
from  an  individual  who  cannot  demand  or  be  allowed  a  reply  in  that  quarter 
where  he,  as  an  author,  has  been  traduced,  I  beg  leave  to  trouble  you  with  a 
short  representation,  the  insertion  of  which  among  your  miscellaneous  matter 
will  much  oblige  me. 

In  the  Atherusum  of  April  25.  page  330.  I  have  been  honoured  by  a  name- 
less reviewer  with  notices  of  two  of  my  little  books,  namely.  The  Forest 
PrtmeTy  and  The  Hand-hook  of  Fruit  Trees,  The  first  is  spoken  of  in  no 
measured  terms  of  disparagement.  The  reviewer  asserts  that  "  its  smallness 
and  cheapness  are  its  prinapal  merits  ;  it  is  meagre,  inaccurate,  and  its  theory 
ridiculous." 

These  are  severe  accusations  ;  and,  as  coming  from  an  awfully  obscure  and 
irresponsible  source,  are  the  more  unjustifiable,  as  well  to  the  author,  as  to  his 
respectable  publisher ;  seeing  that  the  reviewer  does  not  condescend  to  adduce 
any  proofs  of  the  fiiults  charged. 

Tne  brevity  of  the  book  was  intentional ;  because  it  should  be  cheap :  and 
consequently  meagre,  because  it  would  have  been  unfair  to  have  pufied  it  out 
by  transcription  or  quotation,  which  might  have  been  easily  done  by  repairing 
to  Geneva  or  Paris,  or  to  libraries  nearer  home.  It  may,  indeed,  be  inac- 
curate in  the  language  employed ;  but,  I  venture  to  say,  not  in  the  practice  it 
recommends.  But  the  most  tantalising  charge,  because  so  taimtingly  made,  is, 
that  the  theory  is  ridiculous !  Now,  I  really  cannot  perceive  the  gravamen 
of  this  charge  ;  and  have  been  obliged  to  turn  to  the  book  to  discover  whether 
there  be  any  such  theorising  observable.  The  only  thing  resembling  theory, 
is  my  statement  relative  to  the  growth  of  the  alburnum,  and  other  new  parts ; 
which,  by  the  by,  is  only  a  statement  of  facts,  of  which  any  one  may  be  con- 
vinced by  the  slightest  observation.  This  statement,  as  well  as  that  concern- 
ing the  autumnal  descent  of  the  sap,  it  is  true,  does  not  accord  with  the  opinions 
of  the  late  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London,  and  others  his  followers,  or  rather  his  mere  echoes.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  that  most  respectable  authority  abandoned  some  of  his  first 
impressions  on  these  subjects  ;  and,  moreover,  was  too  acute  an  observer  not  to 
perceive  that  the  cambium,  so  visible  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  in  sum- 
mer, became  aUnamum  in  the  autumn ;  and  too  candid  a  writer  not  to  have 
announced  this  discovery  in  some  one  of  his  published  papers  ;  and  which, 
indeed,  has  been  quoted  after  him  by  at  least  one  of  his  commentators.  Un- 
luckily, Mr.  Knight  did  not  follow  out  this  sound  and  spontaneous  conviction 
of  his  fertile  mind,  to  account  for  the  annual  enlargement  of  the  stem  ;  rather 
than  attributing  it  to  the  ''  orninisable  "  sap  sent,  or  propelled,  or  invited,  down 
from  the  leaves.  Mr.  Knight  also  proved  that  the  sap  of  trees,  withdrawn 
from  the  top  or  branches,  is  richer  in  essential  qualities  than  that  drawn  fi'om 
the  base  of  the  stem  ;  and  that  the  fibrous  attachments  of  a  eraft  or  inserted 
bud  never  descend  below  the  junction  with  the  stock ;  both  of  which  facts 
are  antagonist  to  his  ideas  respecting  the  descent  of  the  sap,  or  other  descend- 
ing processes  of  the  plant,  as  assumed  by  him  and  others. 

My  questioning  the  validity  of  Mr.  Knight's  opinions  on  the  first-mentioned 
particulars^  appears  to  be  the  ridiculous  theory  which  has  called  forth  the  re- 
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viewer's  gratuitous  condemnation ;  and  yet  my  thanks  are  dne  for  qasMfyiog 
his  severity  by  **  damnine  with  feint  praise  "  a  few  grains  of  useful  infermatioa 
which  may  be  gleaned  from  the  book.  Still  I  cannot  help  fietmg  that  my 
humble  name  has  somehow  or  other  been  the  cause  of  a  descent  of  elaboraUd 
gall  into  my  reviewer's  ink ;  for  the  very  next  book  reviewed,  written  by  the 
same  hand  and  pen,  but  anonymotu,  is  spoken  as  highly  of  as  the  other  is 
condemned  I  For  this  good  turn  I  have  ot  course  to  offer,  on  my  own  and 
publisher's  behalf,  our  united  thanks. 

If  my  reviewer  be  a  disciple  of  the  Knightian  school,  and  especially  if  he 
has  avowed  himself  as  sucn  in  public  conversation,  or  as  an  expositor  of 
vegetable  phenomena,  he  certainly  has  some  cause  to  complain  of  my  repre- 
sentations, if  they  convey  to  his  friends  or  his  pupils  any  show  of  feasibility 
or  of  truth.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  practicsi 
men  will  suppress  their  own  convictions,  merely  out  of  deterence  to  those  who  . 
happen  to  be  seated  in  the  high  places  of  botanical  society.  —  J.  Main,  June 
20.  1840. 

Art.  V.    Retrospective  Criticism. 

Erratum. — Page  264.  line  14.  for  «  King  Pippin,"  read  Keny  Pippin. 
.  Mr.  MtmCt  Theory  of  Vegetable  Developement,  (p.  325.)  —  Mr.  Lymbum's 
rejoinder  is  too  candid  and  intellectual  to  be  passed  over  or  treated  with 
silence.  A  very  short  reply,  however,  is  only  required,  as  it  appears  that 
different  opinions  are  held  merely  from  our  lack  of  terms,  or  bv  the  use  of 
those  whicn  are  undefined.  There  is  always  difficulty  in  explainmg,  or  even 
conceiving  infinity,  whether  of  numbers  or  space.  We  can  no  more  compre- 
hend how  infinite  numbers  can  be  contained  in  finite  space,  than  we  can 
measure  immensity  itself.  But  we  usually  judge  of  those  things  we  do 
not  know,  by  those  we  do  know ;  and  being  assured  no  plant  can  originate 
itself;  so  neither  can  we  conceive  that  any  part  of  a  plant  can  acquire  identity 
without  a  preexisting  rudiment. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Lymbum's  last  question,  I  have  to  reply,  that  a  dicotv- 
ledonous  stem  is  composed  of  four  physical  constituents ;  namely,  the  pitn, 
the  wood,  and  the  bark  :  these  three,  being  destitute  of  vitality  after  they  are 
formed,  produce  neither  buds  nor  roots  ;  the  other  constituent  hes  between  the 
wood  and  bark,  that  is,  between  the  alburnum  and  liber,  and  is  the  vital  mem- 
brane whence  all  buds  and  roots  proceed.  This  living  membrane  is  hardly  vi- 
sible during  winter,  being  thin  and  colourless  ;  but  gradually  becomes  visible  in 
summer,  and  changes  to  perfect  timber  in  the  autumn.  Surely  there  can  be  no 
incomprehensibility  about  a  fact  like  this,  of  which  any  one  may  be  convinced 
by  simple  examination  at  the  different  seasons. — J.  Mam,  July  14.  1840. 

An  Attempt  to  build  in  Lmcoln*s  Inn  Fields,  —  I  trouble  you  with  this  at  the 
instance  of  our  good  fiiend  Mr.  Ingpen.  It  seems  there  is  a  sacrilegious  at- 
tempt about  to  be  made  to  rob  the  city  of  London  of  one  half  of  one  of  her 
finest  squares,  namely,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  by  an  interested  set  of  Legal 
Vandals,  who  wish  to  seize  on  this  breathmg-place  for  their  new  projected 
courts  of  law.  The  present  courts  in  Westminster  cost  the  country  100,000/., 
which  are  to  be  demolished,  or  rendered  useless,  merely  because  many  lawyers, 
and  one  or  two  of  tlie  judges,  find  it  rather  inconvenient  to  attend  in  West- 
minster ;  though  they  forget  how  inconvenient  the  new  site  would  be  to  the 
crown  lawyers  who  must  attend  the  houses  of  parliament.  Now,  Sir,  as  you 
have  always  been  an  advocate  for  opening,  rather  than  shutting  up  the  few 
breathing-places  so  sparingly  left  in  the  city,  pray  do  interpose  with  your  pen 
to  prevent,  or  render  odious,  such  a  wanton  seizure  of  the  very  breath  of  heaven, 
and  which  is  the  undoubted  property  of  the  citizens.  I'he  beautiful  trees 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  new  pile  of  bricks  and  mortar,  must  be  sacri- 
ficed without  mercy,  lest  th^  should  ruffle  the  dead  ungs  of  the  selfish  gowns- 
men I  — J,  Main,    3,  Elm  Terrace,  Fulham  Road,  Aug,  13.  1840. 

Occurrences  like  that  contemplated  point  out  the  necessity  of  what  we  haye 
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always  coDtended  for ;  an  authorised  minister  or  commission  to  superintend 
all  public  changes  in  London  and  the  suburbs ;  keeping  in  view  conTemence, 
h^th,  and  ornament ,  matters  which  at  present  are  in  a  great  measure  left  to 
chance.  —  Cond. 

Ricauti^s  Rustic  Architecture^  reviewed  p,  355.  —  In  forwar<&)g  the  third 
part  o£  my  work,  entitled  "  Rustic  Architecture,  or  the  picturesque  and 
pleasing  Appearance  of  Rough  Wood  and  Thatch,  when  iq>plied  as  the  only 
Decorations  of  Rural  Buildings/'  I  must  certainly  avail  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  your  kmdness  and  liberality  in  allowing  an  author  to  do  so, 
to  correct  one  or  two  errors  that  have  crept  into  the  "  Rmew  "  of  Parts  1  and 
2.     In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  plates  is  stated  as  being  ]47«  whereas 


gentleman'^  estate;  or  for  the  accommodation  of  a  very  small  family. 
Part  2.  A  For  iter's  Cottage ;  or  for  the  residence  of  a  small  private  fiunily. 
Part  3.  A  Gal  .ekeeper's  Cottage  ;  equally  suited  for  the  residence  of  a  small 
family.  Part  4.  A  Gardener's  Cottage;  or  for  the  accommodation  of  a  small 
family.  Part  5.  For  the  residence  of  a  small  genteel  family  ;  or  a  BaOiff*s 
Cottage  on  a  gentleman's  estate.  Part  6.  For  the  residence  of  a  genteel 
family ;  or  a  Steward's  Cottage  on  a  nobleman's  estate. 

I  must  also  beg  leave  to  state,  that  the  sills,  lintels,  and  reveals  to  the 
windows,  &c.,  instead  of  bdng  of  "  unbarked  trees,"  are  described  in  the 
specification  as  being  *'  sawed  out  of  old  oak,  or  elm  timber."  This  mode  of 
construction  was  adopted  to  avoid  the  expense  of  stone  dressings ;  and  from 
the  sheltered  position  of  the  doors,  and  the  protection  afibrded  to  the  windows 
by  the  projection  of  the  thatch  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  most  instances 
they  are  amply  secured  from  the  ii\jurious  efiects  of  bad  weather.  But  it  is 
almost  needless  to  observe  that,  if  more  strength  and  durability  were  required, 
the  labels  should  be  omitted,  and  the  sills,  lintels,  and  reveals  tormed  of  stone 
rudely  hammer-dressed. 

There  is  another  error,  of  which  I  roust  decidedly  acquit  myself;  and  that 
is,  of  placing  '*  stone  muUions  behind  the  rustic  ones."  The  whole  being 
formed  of  wood,  and  the  rustic  mullions  fixed  to  them  as  shown  in  drawings. 
If  brick  or  stone  walls  are  objectionable  on  account  of  the  incompatibility  of 
the  other  material,  both  the  designs  may  be  executed  entirely  of  rough  timber, 
and  lath  and  plaster  roughcoated,  as  Design  No.  3.  The  details  of  the  frame- 
work, &c.,  are  given  to  the  scale  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch  to  a  foot,  plate 
19.  Part  3. — S.  J,  RicauH,  47.  Great  Russet  Street,  Bloomsbury,  July  30. 1840. 

The  Conicat  Boiler  of  Mr,  Rogers, — In  my  last  communication  (p«  227.)  on 
this  subject,  the  form  of  a  limekiln,  or  inverted  cone,  was  suggested  or  hinted 
for  future  consideration  ;  and  as  better  than  that  of  the  upright  cylinder  as 
recommended  by  Mr.  Beaton.  The  reason  was,  that,  as  the  object  in  burning 
lime  is  to  obtain  the  greatest  extent  of  combustion  with  the  smallest  quantity 
of  fud,  it  might  happen  that  the  form  universally  used  for  that  purpose  might 
possibly  supply  the  same  result  in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  where  the  same 
object  IS  to  be  attained.  If  there  were  no  other  objection  than  that  made  by 
Mr.  Rogers,  of  the  orifice  at  the  lower  extremity  being  liable  to  be  choked  by 
clinkers,  &c.,  it  might  easily  be  remedied  by  a  little  attention  in  the  construc- 
tion ;  but  I  am  satisfied,  on  consideration,  that  the  objections  to  the  inverted 
cone  are  of  a  much  more  serious  nature.  The  reason  is  this  :  In  burning 
lime,  the  object  is  to  apply  the  principle  of  combustion  equally,  and  gradually, 
over  the  mass  of  materials,  chiefly  towards  the  centre,  and  the  sides  are  made 
consequenUy  of  non-conducting  substances.  In  the  present  instance  the  focus 
is  required  to  be  at  the  bottom  and  sides,  and  removed  fi-om  the  centre,  from 
the  principle  on  which  heat  is  received  by  the  water,  whilst  the  motion  com- 
mencing at  the  bottom,' the  heat  gradually  ascends  by  the  metallic  surface,  and 
escapes  just  as  its  power  is  no  longer  required  by  the  diminution  of  the  diameter 
of  the  boiler,  and  a  great  economy  of  fuel  is  the  result.  These  reasons  appear 
to  me  decisive  as  to  the  superiority  of  form  of  the  cone,  which  has  not  im- 
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probably  been  hit  on»  without  consideration  of  the  principle  on  which  it  is 
founded.  If  this  reasoning  be  correct,  it  is  superior  to  every  other  form,  and 
the  only  improvement  it  is  capable  of,  is  by  considering  and  calculating  the 
proportion  of  the  cone,  as  it  is  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  best  modifica-* 
tibn  of  it  has  been  hit  off  at  the  first  heat  of  the  invention  or  application.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Rogers  overrates  the  effect  of  friction  in  fixing 
his  level,  especially  when  you  deduct  the  weight  of  the  column  to  be  raised 
perpendicularly  to  the  upper  or  flowing  point.  However,  it  cannot  be  of  very 
much  importance  either  way.  My  observation  only  went  to  guard  against 
the  effects  of  the  somewhat  loose  manner  in  which  it  was  treated  in  his  first 
paper.     . 

In  his  courteous  answer  to  my  last  note,  Mr.  Rogers  has  mistaken  my  mean* 
ing,  which  is  of  itself  of  little  importance ;  but,  as  it  may  be  of  very  grave 
consequence  in  bringing  his  excellent  plan  into  general  use,  I  will  endea- 
vour to  correct  it.  The  words  of  Mr.  Rogers  are  :  **  With  respect  to  the  given 
quantity  of  water  which  any  boiler  would  heat  to  boiling,  a  little  reflection 
will,  I  think,  show  that  it  is  a  question  not  admitting  a  definite  answer,  and 
that,  if  answered,  could  lead  to  no  practical  result."  I  perfectly  agree  with 
Mr.  Rogers,  that  such  an  enquiry  would  be  loss  of  time,  but  my  meaning  was 
wholly  different.  So  far  fi*om  wishing  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  water  each 
boiler  would  boU^  my  object  is  to  ascertain  what  quantity  each  would  heat  to 
200°,  or  thereabouts,  boiling  being  expressly  guarded  aganut  in  my  view  of 
the  case.  It  is  very  clear  that  there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  capacity  of  each- 
sized  boiler ;  and,  assuming  200°  as  the  best  point  of  comparison,  there  would 
be  no  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  how  much  each  size  would  manage,  when, 
by  measuring  the  cooling  surface  of  the  house,  it  could  be  easily  put  in  the 
power  of  any  amateur  or  working  gardener  to  estimate  the  size  his  house  would 
require. 

This  very  important  point  should  be  attended  to  either  by  the  inventor  or 
the  manufacturer,  and  the  hope  of  inducing  them  to  do  so,  and  consequently 
to  enhance  the  value  of  this  simple  and  excellent  invention  to  the  horticultural 
public,  by  extending  its  use,  is  the  sole  reason  of  my  recurring  to  the  subject. 

I  perfectly  agree  as  to  the  greater  friction  of  2-inch  pipes ;  on  which  account, 
as  well  as  their  being  liable  to  choke  fi'om  impurities  of  water,  being  more 
subject  to  defects  in  the  casting,  and  the  economy  which  appears  to  be 
their  sole  recommendation  being  trifling,  they  should  probably  be  banished 
from  any  houses  of  importance.  Of  course  the  friction  is  very  much  aug- 
mented by  elbows  and  turns,  especially  by  descents  to  cross  footways  and  the 
like.  —  W. 

The  Black  Eagle  Cherry.  —  I  see  that  the  Black  Eagle  Cherry,  to  which  I 
gave  a  good  character  at  p.  264.,  is  denounced  in  strong  terms  by  T.  R.  of 
Liverpool,  at  p.  375.  The  size  of  fruits  must  of  course  be  estimated  by  com- 
parison with  others  of  the  same  class,  and  according  to  thb  rule  I  judged  the 
cherry  in  question,  making  it  a  good-sized  (that  is,  a  middle'-tized)  fruit,  in- 
termediate between  the  small  kinds,  such  as  the  Corone,  and  the  large,  like 
the  Bigarreau.  By  referring  to  the  Horticultural  Society's  FruU  Catalogue,  I 
find  my  estimate  of  this  cherry  confirmed,  for  it  is  there  classed  with  the  May 
Duke,  Kentish,  and  others,  as  a  second  or  middle-sized  fruit ;  it  is,  moreover, 
stated  to  be  of  the  first  quality,  and  as  the  account  of  its  quality  there  given 
is  the  result  of  perhaps  as  much  experience  as  T.  R.  can  boast,  many  persons 
will  have  the  hardihood  to  consider  the  author  of  that  work  the  better  autho- 
rity of  the  two.  I  have  myself  grown  the  Black  Eagle,  and  therefore  am 
enabled  flatly  to  contradict  this  libeller  of  cherries,  who  says  that  "  a  poorer, 
more  vapid  fruit  was  never  produced."  Either  T.  R.  does  not  know  the 
Black  Eagle,  or  the  inferiority  of  his  fruit  is  the  result  of  some  defect  in  soil, 
situation,  or  management. — «X  B,  W.   July  8. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  The  Derby  Arboretun,  founded  ht/  Joseph  StrutI,  Etq.i 
containing  a  Catalogue  ^  the  Treei  and  Shrubit  the  History  and 
Object  qfitt  Formation,  the  Reasomjbr  the  main  Features  of  the 
Plan,  and  Directiont  for  iti  Jutitre  Management.     By  the  Con- 

I.  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Thb  numbers  which  precede  the  names  in  [hia  catalogue  are  those  which  pre- 
cede the  names  on  the  brick  tallies  (  &.  61.^,  and  theh  object  is  to  facilitate  the 
discovery  of  any  species  or  variety  which  it  may  be  wished  to  examine.  The 
place  of  any  plant  b  the  Arboretum  may  be  readily  round  by  loolung  to  tb« 


place  of  the  nearest  number  in  the  ground  plan,  wbit^  fonns  the  engravins 
Jig.  t2.  For  example,  if  it  is  desired  to  find  the  plant  marked  No.  26.,  find 
hoB.  ?0.  and  30.  on  the  plan,  and  No.  26.  will  be  found  between  them  ui 
the  grounds.  The  numb^  and  names,  which  commence  with  the  plants  of 
AanunculiiceEe,  b^n  at  the  right  hand  on  entering  the  garden,  are  continued 
round  it,  and  end  with  No.  80S.  on  the  left  hand.  Several  plants  have  num- 
bers followed  bv  letters,  as  I6a.,  ISi.,  ]6f.,  &c. ;  these  merely  show  additioDi 
that  were  made  after  the  first  numeration  was  completed.  These  additions 
were  made,  partly  because  some  plants  were  added  which  were  at  first  thought 
too  tender,  and  partly  because  some  were  obtained  from  the  Hortif  uitural 
Sodety*s  Oarden,  which  it  was  thou^t  could  not  be  procured. 

On  the  cards  contained  on  the  bnck  tallies  {Jig.  51.),  the  native  countrfi 
1840.    Oct.  m  m 
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year  of  introduction,  and  height  of  the  plant  in  its  native  country,  are  always 

given,  as  in  iSg»  53.,  and  therefore  diese  are  not  rq>eated  in  this  enumeration. 

An  enlarged  catalogue,  containing 

descriptive  or  historical  notices  of 

all  the  remarkable  species,  is  printed 

as  a  pamphlet  of  five  or  six  sheets, 

and    sold    by  the  curator   of  the 

Arboretum ;  and  in  the  public  room 

of  the  curator's  lodge  a  copy  of  the 

Arboretum  Britanmcum  is  kept  for 

the  use  of  gardeners  and  botanists 

who  may  wish  to  refer  to  it.     The 

prices  of  the  species,  with  a  few 

exceptions,  will  be  found  in  the  list  fiven  in  p.  73. 


1. 

CIe'matis  Fla'iwula. 

The  inflammatory-juiced 

Clematis. 

France.  1506.  15  Ft. 


Kanunculdcea. 

l.toll.  Cle'matis  L. 

1.  Fl&mmula  L, 

2.  orientMis  L, 

3.  Vit^Iba  L. 

4  virginidna  X. 
5.  tritem&ta  Dec. 
5a,  grata  Wal, 
.  6.  fl6rida  T^unb. 

7.  fI6rida    fl6re-pldno 

Hort. 

8.  Vitic^Ua    cserdlea 

Mort. 

9.  Vitic^lla  purpckrea 

UotL 

10.  Vitic^lla    multiplex 

G.  Ikm, 

11.  roondina  Ham, 

12.  and  13.  ilTRA^GENE 

L, 

12.  alp}na  L. 

13.  sibirica  L, 

Paoniicem* 

14.  and  15.  Pxo'nia  L. 

14.  Jib^onpapaveritcea 

And. 

1 5.  Modian  B4nks»  And. 

16.  Xanthorhi^za  opi- 

if;Mia  UHMt. 
16a.  to  \9b,  Magno^^ 

L. 
16a.  grandifldra  L, 
166.  grandiflora  obovto 

Aii, 
16<?.  grandiflora  exoni« 

^nsis  Hort. 
16</.  gla6ca  L. 
16e.  glauca  Thompson- 
tana  Thomp. 
1^.  tripetala  L. 

17.  acuminata  L. 

16.  (a.)  cordata  Michx. 


19.  conspicua  Sa&A, 
19a.  purpikrea  Sims, 
\9b,  gracilis  HorL 

20.  LlRIODE^NDRON  Tu- 

lipifera  L. 

MenispermdcecB. 

21.  Menispe'rmum  cfr> 

nad^nse  L, 

Berberacece. 

22.  to  31a.  Bb^rbbris 

L. 

22.  vulgj^  L, 

23.  vulffiiris  dlba  Horl, 
23a.  vuwaris  spatfaulata 

tort, 

24.  canadensis  MiU, 
24a.  emarginata  WiUd, 

25.  ib^ca  Stev. 

26.  sinensis  Detf. 

27.  diilcis  Swt. 

28.  heteroj^hylla  «7uM. 

29.  empetnfolia  Lam, 

30.  asiatica  Box. 

31 .  aristkta  Dec, 

3  la.  Wallichtofia  Dec. 

32.  to  33a.  Maho'n/^ 

Nutt. 
32.  ilquifolium  Nutt, 
..33.  nervdsa  NuU, 
33a.  repens  G,  Don, 

CistdcetB. 

23b,  to  37.  Ci'sTus  L, 
336.  villdsus  Lam. 

34.  cr^ticus  L. 
34a.  dlbidus  L. 
346.  ralvisefolius  L, 

35.  obtusif51ius  Sutt. 

36.  corbari^nsis  Pourr. 
36a.  hirsutus  Lam. 

37.  oblongif51ius  Swt. 

M  M  2 


38.  to  49.  Helia^nthb- 

MUM  7\>tfm. 
88.  c&num  Dunal, 

39.  ar6ceum  Pers, 

40.  vulg^re  Gttrt, 

41.  surrd&num  MiU. 

42.  macrantbum  Swt. 

43.  macr&nthum   fl6re 

pl^no  Hort, 

44.  rhodinthum  DunaL 

45.  candscens  Swt, 

46.  mut^ne  Pen, 

47.  sulphihreum  WU/d, 

48.  venfistum  Swt, 
48.  Millert  Swt. 

Malvdcea.  * 

50.  to  54.  HiBi^soira  L. 

50.  syriacus  fbliis  varie- 

gkda  Hort. 

51.  synacus  fldre  varie- 

gkto  Hort, 

52.  synacus  ildre  pur- 

pi^reo  Hort, 

53.  synacus  fl6re  nibro 

Hort, 

54.  syrlacus   fldre   dlbo 

Hort, 

Ttlidcea, 

55.  to  61.  T^'lia  L, 
55.europs^a  raicrophylla 

56.europ8e^a  platyphyila 
Hort, 

57.  europae'a  rikbra  Hort, 

58.  europas'a  laciniata 

Hort. 

59.  europae^a  aurea  Hort, 
59a,  europ.  41ba  Waldit. 

etKU. 

60.  americkna  £. . 

6 1.  americ^na  pub^scens 

Hort, 
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Temsiromi^ceed. 

62.  Malachode'ndron 

ovatum  Cav, 
62a,   Stva^htia    virgi- 

nica  Cav. 
62b.  Gordo'n/^  pubes- 

cens  Ph. 

HypericdcedB^ 

63.  to  66.    jffYPE^RICUM 

X. 

63.  elatum  Ait, 

64.  hirdnum  £.. 

65.  calycinum  L. 

66.  prolificum  L. 

66a.    iJNDROSf'MUM 

Choit. 
66a.  oi&cinkle  JiUom. 

Kc€Tace<B. 

67.  to  86.  il'CER  L. 
67.  tatdricum  L, 
08.  spicatum  £. 

69.  striatum  L, 

70.  macrophfllum  PA. 
71..jDlatandmes  I.. 

72.  jolatanoides  Lobeln 

Arb.  Brit* 

73.  jolatanoldes    ladni- 

&tum  I^c. 

74.  sacch&rinum  L. 

75.  Pse^do-Pi&tanus  X. 

76.  Pseudo-Plat.  flkvo 

varieg^ta  ITor/. 

77.  Pseiido-PMitanus 

4Ibo  varieg^ta 
Hayne. 

78.  Psei^do-Pl&tanus 

purpikrea  Hort, 

79.  obtusatum  Kit. 
79a.  (o.)  (Xpahis  ili^. 

80.  opuliMum  ViU. 

81.  circinatum  Pursh. 

82.  erioc&rpum  ilftcAjr. 

83.  r&bnim  L. 

84.  monspessulanum  £. 

85.  camp^tre  L. 

86.  cr^ticum  L. 

87.  and  88.  NEQtfvDO 

Moench. 
87.yi'axinir61iuiii  Nutt. 

88.  /raxinifbliuni    cris- 

pum  G^Don.. 

JEsculdcecB, 

89..  to  95.  J^'scuLus  Ir. 

89.  Hippocistanum  L, 


90.  Hippoc4stanum  va- 

riegiituni  Hort. 
9J.  (Hipp.)  ohio^nsifl 
Michx. 

92.  (H.)rubicundaio». 

93.  (H.)  glabra  WiUd. 

94.  (H.)  pallida  WiUd, 

95.  (H.)  Lyonii  Hort. 

96.  to    104.    Pa"vI4 

Boerh. 

96.  rubra  Lam. 

97.  rubra  humilis  Hort. 

98.  rjlkbra  hilmilis  p6n- 

dula  Air^. 

99.  flava  Dec. 

100.  discolor  SivU 

101.  h^brida  Dec. 

102.  negl^ta  C  i>o«. 

103.  macrocdrpa  Hort, 

104.  macrostachya  Low. 

Sapindacea, 

105.  Kolreute'r/^  pa- 

niculkta  Laxm. 

Yitdcece. 

106.  to  109.  Fi'Tis  L. 

106.  yinifera  apiifolia 

Hort. 

107.  ZabrCisca  Z. 

108.  cordif61ia  Michx. 

109.  rip&ria  Michx, 

1 10.  to   112.   Ampe- 

Lo'psis  Michx. 

110.  Aederacea  Michx, 

111.  (A.^  hirsilita  Donfi. 

1 1 2.  bipmnUta  Michx. 

Xanthoxyldcece, 

113.  Xantho'xylum 

/raxineum  H^t//</. 

114.  Pte'lba  Irifoli&ta 

L. 

115.  AiufNTUS  glandu« 

VbsBLDerf. 

Coridcea:, 

\  16«  CoRiA^RiA  myrtifd- 
lia  X. 

Staphyledce(3e, 

117.  and  118.  Staphy- 

le'a  X. 
117.  trifdliaX, 
LI 8.  pinn^ta  X. 


119.  to  124A.  J^uo'ny- 

MUS  TOUTTL 

119.  europse^us  X. 

120.  europ8e\i3  nanus 

Lodd. 

121.  europas'us  fructu 

41bo  Lodd. 

122.  verrucosus  Scop. 

123.  ladfolius  C.  BauA. 

124.  americanus  X. 
124a.  jap6mcus  7%tfn&. 
1246.  jap6nicus  Hort. 

125.  Cela'strcs  sc4n- 

dens  X. 

Aquifolidcecs* 

126.  to  137a.  Plex  X. 

126.  ilquifblium  hetero- 

ph^llum  Hort. 
126a.  ilquifblium    mar- 

J^natum  Hort.  ^ 
quifob'um  /auri- 
folium  Hort. 
\26c.  Jquifolium   cilia- 

turn  Hort, 
\26d.  JquifbUum  cilia- 
turn  miniiB  Hort, 
126f.  ilquifolium  recur- 
vum  Hort. 

127.  ilquif^liuin  crfspum 

Hort. 

128.  ilquifolium    ferox 

HoH. 
128a.  ilquifolium  crassi- 
folium  Hort. 

129.  Jquifolium  senes- 

cans  Sweet. 

130.  ilquif61ium    dlbo- 

mara:in^tuni  Hrt. 

131.  ilquiSlium  aureo- 

marginatum  Hrt, 

132.  i^quifSlium  aureo- 


J>lctum  Hort. 
quifblium    ferox 
ar^enteum  Hort. 
134.  ilquifolium    ferox 

aiireuro  Hort. 
135.i4auif61ium    fructu 
mteo  Hort. 

136.  baledrica  Detf.. 

137.  opaca  Ait. 
137a.  Camne  Ait. 

138.  and  139.  Pri^os 

X. 

138.  decfduus  Dec 

139.  verticillotus  X. 
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Rhamndcea. 

139a.    Zi'zYPHUs    yul^ 
g^s  lAim. 

140.  Paliu^us   acule- 

ktus  Lam. 

141.  to  149.  Bha'usvs 

Lam. 

141.  ^latenius  L. 

142.  Alatimus   foliis 

&iircis 

143.  h^bridus  i/'^m^. 

144.  catharticus  L. 

145.  sax&tilis  L. 

146.  Erythr6xyloii  Pfltf. 

147.  alpinus  L. 

148.  Fr^ngula  L. 

149.  latifoUus  rHSriL 

150.  Ceano^tbus  ame- 

ricanus  L, 

Homalindcea. 

150a.    Aristote^.^ 

Macqm  L'Herit. 

1506.  M&cmd  f^liis  va^ 
riegatis  fior^ 

Anacardtdcea. 

150c.  and  150(/.   Pis- 

ta'cia  L. 
150c.  Zentlscus  £. 
I50d.  T^reMnthus  L. 

151.  to  158.  JEHU'S  L. 

151.  C6tinus    . 

152.  typhina  L. 

153.  glabra  X. 

154.  glhbra  coccinea. 

155.  venenata  Dec. 

156.  radicans  L. 

157.  Toxicodendron  £. 

158.  suaY^olens  Ait. 

Legumindcece. 

159.  and  160.  Sopho^ra 

R.  Br. 
159.  japdnica  L. 
.160.  jap6nica  p^ndula 

161.  ViROi'Liii  lutea 

Michx. 

162.  to  164.  CTlex  i 

162.  europse^'a  L. 

163.  europae^a  66re 

pleno. 
163a.  europse'a  nana 
Hort. 

164.  strlcta  Mackay. 


65.  AfpA'RTiuM  ^'6n- 

ceum  Zr. 

66.  .;6nceum    flore 

pleno. 
666.  to  169.  Geni'sta 

L. 
66b.  trfquetra  Ait. 

67.  lusit&nica  radi4ta 

Scop. 
61a.  tinctoria  L. 
61b.  tinctoria  fl6re 

pleno  Hort. 
61c.  aibirica  L. 

68.  priktr&ta  Lam^ 
69.procumbens  Waldst 

etKit. 

70.  to  184.  Ct'^isus 

Dec. 
70.41bu8  IMc. 

71.  &lbu8  incarn&tus 

Hort. 

72.  Zraburnum  L, 

73.  Z/aburnum  ^uerci- 

f61ium  Hort. 

74.  Zabiiraum   purpu- 

r^cens  Hort. 

75.  (L.)  alpinus  Jlittf. 

76.  (L.)  alpinus  p^- 

diilus. 
76a.  Weident  Vis. 

77.  nigricans  L, 

78.  sessilifi^lius  L. 
78a.  #copariii8  Link. 
786.  triilorus  LlHerit. 
78c.  fcoparius  foliis  va^ 

riegatis. 

79.  «cop.  albus  Hort, 
79a.  leucinthus  Waldst. 

etKit, 
796.  spinosus  Lam. 

80.  purpilkreus  Scop, 
80a.  austriacus  L, 

81.  supinus  ./ac^. 

82.  capit^tus  Jacq. 

83.  poljtrichus  ^tc6. 

84.  biflorus  VHerit. 

85.  Adenoca'rpus  in- 

termMius  jDcc. 

86.  Oso^is  fruticdsa 

Z. 

87.  to  189.  Amo'rpha 

L. 

87.  fruticdsa  L. 

88.  fruticdsa  Lewfsti 

Lodd.  Cat. 

89.  (  f.)  glabra  Derf. 

90.  to  199.  RoBrNA4L. 
90.  Pseud-ilc^ialr. 

MM  3 


191.  Pseikd-ilcticia  um- 

braculifera  Dec. 

192.  Psei!id-i4c^cia  tor- 

tudsa  Dec. 

193.  Psei^d-iJcacia    to^ 

j9Aor(pf61ia  Lodd, 
Cat. 

194.  Pseud-ilcacia  ma^ 

crophf  11a  Lo.  C 

195.  Pseikd-^cacia  m»- 

crophyUa  Xo.  C 

196.  (P.)  yiscdsa  Vent. 

197.  hlspida  L. 

1 98.  hispida  rdsea  Purth, 

199.  biro,   macroph^lla 

x)cc. 

200.  to  206.  CARAQJtVA 

Lam. 

200.  arbor^scens  ham^ 

201.  (a.)  Ji:^<3^ana  Poir. 

202.  trut^cens  Dec^ 

203.  py^ms^a  Dec. 

204.  spmosa  Z>cc 

205.  /ragacanthoides 

Potr. 

206.  C%afN/(%tt  Lam. 

207.  Halimodb'ndron 

arg^nteum  Dec, 

208.  Calo'phaca  wol- 

gdrica  Piic6. 

209.  and  210.  CV>lu'tba 

B.,  JSir, 

209.  arbor^cens  L, 

210.  ra.)  cru^nta  AiL 

211.  Coroni'lla  E'me- 

rus  L. 
212.and  213.  WisTA'R/.l 
Nutt. 

212.  frut^scens  Dec. 

213.  chin^nsis  Dec, 

214.  to  218.   Gledi't- 

8CHJi<  L. 

214.  triac6ntho8  L, 

215.  sinensis  Lam, 

216.  sinensis  purpikrea 

/fort 
216a.  in^rmis  Attdibert, 

217.  (s.)  fdrox  Derf. 

218.  c^spica  Derf. 

219.  Gtmno'cladus 

canadensis  Xom. 

220.  CeIicis  jSTiliquds- 

trum  X. 

221.  to  225.    yiMY'ODA 

Lus  Tbt/m. 
221.  nkna  L, 
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•298.  communis  amkra 

Dec. 
S2d.  commiinis  d61ci8 

Dec, 

224.  corami^nis  macro- 

c4q)a  Ser» 

225.  orientMis  Ait. 

226.  JPb'rsica  vulgaris 

fldre  pldno  HoH, 

227.  to  227a.  ^rmb- 
'   Ni^ACA  TVmm. 

227.  dasyc4rpa.P<»'#, 
227a.  (v.j  sibirica  P<ffr#. 

228.  to  230.  Fru'nus 

Toum» 

228.  spindsa  fl^re  pl^no^ 

229.  domestica  myrob&^ 

lanaJL. 

230.  maritima  Wanget^ 

heim, 
23L  to  249.  Cb'rasus 
Jusin 

231.  vulgaris  fl6re  pldno 

Hort. 

232.  vulg^  f^liifl  varie- 

gfttis  Hort, 
232a.  vulgaris  Metr&tcha, 

233.  (v.J  semperflorens 

234.  semiUta  G.  Don. 

235.  Pseikdo-C<§ra8us 

Undl. 

236.  Chamsec^rasus 

237.  prostrata  Ser, 

238.  depr^ssa  PA. 

239.  pygmasYi  ZxMf . 

240.  nigra  Loii, 

24 1 .  jap6nica  Loit. 

242.  jap6nica  multiplex 

243.  MahdUb  MUL 

244.  P^U8  Dec. 

245.  Pklus  bractedsa 

246.  virgini^a  Mu^. 

247.  lusdt&nica  Iroir. 

248.  Lauroo^rasuB  Zotr. 

249.  Lauroc^rasiu    an^ 

gustifolia  Hort. 

250.  and  251.   1^'kria 

jap6nica  Dec. 

251.  japonica  fldre  J 

pl^o. 

252.  to  264a.  iSfpnuB^A  L, 

252.  opuUfdlia  L. 

253.  chamaedrifdlia  X. 

254.  (c.)  tilmi£Dlia  Scop. 

255.  trilobfkta  L. 


256.  Ayperldf51ia  iXn?. 

257.  coirmbdaa  Raf. 

258.  b^lla  Sm». 

259.  lalicifdlia  X. 

260.  «alicif51ia    panicu- 

ikta  wm. 

261.  tomentdsa  L. 

262.  orisefdlia  iS'/ni^^. 

263.  #orbif&Ha  X. 

264.  cuoeifolia  WaU. 

265.  to  271.  i7u^BUS  X. 

265.  lacinuitus  W. 

266.  spectabilu  Ph. 

267.  tmticdsus  pompd^ 

taut  Ser. 

268.  fruticdeuB  ^liis  ya- 

riegktis. 

269.  fruticdsua     leuco- 

dtrpus  Ser. 

270.  odor^tus  X. 

271.  nutk^nus  Moc. 

272.  Potbnti'lla  froti- 

cdsa  £r. 

273.  to  284.  i^o'SA 

Tonm. 

273.  fl^rox  I^ttrr. 

274.  bracte^ta  Wendl. 

275.  cinnamdmea  Betl, 

276.  sulphiirea  i4i^. 

277.  spinosfssima  L. 

278.  cbmasc^na  ilftf^ 

279.  centifdlia  lAn. 

280.  Tilldsa  L. 

281.  rubigindsa  X. 

282.  canina  L. 

283.  indica  jL. 

284.  arv^nais  semper- 

virens  L, 
284a.  rubifblia  R.  Br. 

285.  to  339a.  Cbjltm'qvs 

Lmdl. 

285.  cocdnea  I^ 

286.  coccinea  cor^lina. 

287.  coccinea  indentiita. 

288.  cocdnea  m&xima 

Lodd. 

289.  glanduldsa  W, 

290.  glanduldsa    subvil- 

losa. 

291.  punctata  rtkbra 

Pur$h. 

292.  punctata  n^bra 

stricta  Hort. 
1^3.  punctata  atirea 

Purth. 
29^.  pjni6\m  AU. 

295.  macrac&ntfaa  Lodd. 

296.  Cr6s^Ui  spl^idens 


297.  Cr68-ff&lli  pjr^ 

cantnifoha  Dec. 

298.  Cr6s-g411i  «alicif5lia 

Dec. 

299.  (C. )  ovaliiolia  Horn. 

300.  (C.)j9runifdlia  ^ofc. 

30 1.  nigra  Waldgt,  et  KH. 

302.  purpikrea  Rose. 

303.  purpurea  alt^ca 

Arb.  Rrit. 

304.  Douglibti  Lindl. 

305.  fl&va  Ait. 

306.  (f.)  lob&ta  Roic. 

307.  trilobkta  Lodd. 

308.  apiifdlia  JiicAx. 

309.  opiifdl.  minor  Hort. 

310.  cordlita  MiU. 

311.  spathulata  JSiSfio^. 

312.  Jzarolus  marocduia 

Pen. 

313.  ilrdnia  Rote 

314.  orientklis  ^ofo. 

315.  orientklis  sanguS* 

nea  Hort. 

316.  taiiacetif<5Iia.Ptfr«. 

317.  tanacetifolia  gUkbra 

Lodd. 
318   tanacetifdlia  Ceb* 
tana  Dum. 

319.  heteroph^Ua 

Flugge. 

320.  Oxvacantha  obtu- 

sataJDec. 
320a.  Oxm:&ntha  auer« 
cildlia  Rooth. 

321.  Oxyacantha  laci- 

nilita  Hort. 

322.  Oxyacantha  erio- 

c4rpa  Lindl. 

323.  Oxyadbtha  Oliver- 

idna. 

324.  Oxyao&ntha  mda- 

nocirpa. 

325.  Oxyacintha  a6rea 

Hort. 

326.  OxvaduQtha  mtdti- 

plex  Hort. 

327.  Oxyacantha  rdeea 

Hort. 

328.  Oxyadintha  punt- 

ccBiLodd. 

329.  Oxyacintha  pun(- 

cea  fl.  pi.  Hort. 

330.  Oxyacintha  foliis 

arg^nteis  Hort. 

331.  Oxyacintha  strfcta 

Lodd. 

332.  Oxyacintha  regine 

Hort, 
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333.  Qxyac&ntha  pne^ 

cox  Hori, 

334.  Oxyacintha  inon6« 

gyna  Hort, 

335.  Oxyadintha  ap^tala 

Lodd. 

336.  parvifblia  JU. 

337.  mca  Jacq. 

338.  mexic&na  Moc.  et 

Sesse, 

339.  Pyracintha  Pen* 
339a.  ^rac&ntha  crenu- 

340.  to  348.  CoTONE- 

a'ster  Med, 

340.  vuk^ris  Ximtf . 

341.  (viOg.)  tomeDt6sa 

Liiuti. 

342.  (▼.)  laxifldra  Jacq, 

343.  frigida  WalL 

344.  (f.)  afflnis  i^imtf. 

345.  acuminata  Lindl, 

346.  Nummul^ria  Lhtdl, 

347.  rotundifolia  WalL 

348.  (rot.)  microph;^lla 

WaU. 

349.  to  353.  Ameu'N' 
CHiSR  Med. 

349.  (vul.)  Botry&pium 

Dec, 

350.  (y.)  8aDguineaZ>«c. 

351.  (y.)  oyalis  Dec, 

352.  fy. )  fl6rida  i^tiuj/. 

353.  (y/l  fl6rida  paryi- 

folialTor^. 

354.  355.  ilfE'spiLUS 

Lindl, 

354.  gerindtiica  JD. 

355.  Smithn  Dec. 

356.  to  386.  i^^us 

lAndl, 

356.  commiiiiis  fdl.  yi^ 

ri^tis  Hort, 

357.  niysUis  X. 

358.  (c,^  «aUcif51ia  L, 

359.  ( c.5<nnygdalif6niiiB 

Ft/. 

360.  sinensis  lAndl, 

36 1 .  bollwyllerikna  Dec, 

362.  yarioidsa  ^oi/. 

363.  (ilf.)joniiiif61ia  W, 

364.  ( Af.)  bacc^ta  L. 

365.  coronliria  X. 

366.  spect&bili8i4<^. 

367.  ilYia  JE:ArA. 

368.  ( JVia)  intennddia 

369.  {A,)  intermedia  la* 

tifblia  Dec, 


370.  {A,)  yestita  FFd/. 

371.  torminjdis  Ehrh, 

372.  riyullLris  Dou^. 

373.  pinnatifida  Ehrh. 

374.  aucupkria  Gtgrin, 

375.  amenc^a  D^. 

376.  S6ibva  Gcertn, 

377.  lanu^dsa  jDce, 

378.  spdna  Dec, 

379.  spi^.  p^ndula  Uort, 

380.  orbutiBlia  Z. 

381.  orbutifblia  ser^tiiia 

IMU, 

382.  (orbut.)  floribiinda 

Lindl. 

383.  (a.)  depr^ssaXitfid/. 

384.  pikbens  IJndl, 

385.  grandifolia  lAndl, 

386.  Chanuem^piluB 

JUiui/. 

387.  to  390.  Ctdo'Hia 

TVmni. 

387.  yulgilria  pyrifdrmis 

Sort, 

388.  sinensis  Thown, 

389.  jsq36nica  P^«. 

390.  jap6nica  fldre  &lbo 

HoH, 

Cafycanthdcea, 

391.  Caltca'nthus  fl5» 

ridus  L, 

392.  and  393.  CnnfON- 

a'nthus  fragrans 
Lindl, 

393.  fr^grans  liitetu 

Hort. 

Tamartcdcea, 

394.  Ta'm ARix  g&Uica 

L. 

395.  Myrica'Hia  ger- 

m&nica  Desv, 

Philadelphdcea. 

396.  to  403a.  Phila- 

db'lpbus  L, 

396.  coronarius  L, 

397.  coron^us  fl6re 

pl^no  Lodd, 

398.  coronarius  yarieg^ 

tus  Lodd, 

399.  yemic6sa8  Schrad, 

400.  (y.)  Iatif;51iu8  Schr. 
401. 1&XU8  Schrad. 

402.  (Ulx.)  grandifldrus 

403.  hirstlttus  Null, 

H  M  4 


403a.  Oordonk^nttf  Lind. 
4036.  speciosus  Wall, 

404.  DeuVzi^  sdibra 

Crrossuldcea. 

405.  to  430.  i;/j9JB5  L. 

405.  setdsum  Lindk 

406.  trifldrum  W, 

407.  (t.)  niyeum  Xmd/. 

408.  (t.)  C)rn68bati  JL, 

409.  (t.)  diyaricktum 

Dougl, 

410.  specidsum  Purth, 

411.  Diacdnthai/.^. 

412.  lacdstre  Potr. 

413.  rubnim  yari^tum 

Dec, 

414.  (r.^  alpinum  L, 

415.  (r.ipetrs\im  Wuy", 

416.  (rob.)  multiflorum 

Kit, 

41 7.  punct&tum  27.  ef  P. 
417a.  nigrum  b&cca  yl- 

ride  Hort, 

418.  nigrum  fS^liis  yarie- 

gads  VUmorin, 

419.  ^n.)  trfste  Pall, 

420.  (nigrum)  fl6ridum 

L  Hern, 

421.  (n.)  fldridum  gran- 

cufl6rum  Hort, 

422.  cereum  Dougl, 

423.  sangulneum  Purdi, 

424.  saneulneum  gluti- 

nosum  Benth, 

425.  sangulneum  malyiU 

ceum  Benth, 

426.  sangulneum  &tro- 

rubens  ^or<. 

427.  a6reum  prs^cox 

Lindl, 

428.  a6reum  Ber6tinum 

Lkidl, 

429.  (a6r.)  tenuifldrum 

Xind/. 

430.  (a6r.)  fl^yum  Coll, 

EscalloniaceBd, 

431.  Ptea  yirgfnica  L^ 

Saxi/rdgea, 

432.  to  433a.  Hydra'n. 

GEA  L, 

432.  arbor^cens  L, 

433.  nlyea  Michx, 
433a.  ^uercifolia  ^or* 

tram^ 
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Aralidee<B. 

^ai.  and  434«i.  Aba'lia 
L. 

434.  spinosa  L» 
434a.jap<$nica. 

435.  to  437.  Hb'bera 
Stvartz, 

435.  ^elix  vulgaris  Dec. 

436.  ^elix  canari^nsis 

Dec, 

437.  ^Telix  f^liis  arg^n- 

teis  Lodd, 

UamameliddceiF. 

438.  ^Atf  ameYib  virgi- 

nica  L. 

439.  FoTHERGi^L^  alni- 

Blia  L. 

Comdce^e. 

440.  to  447.  Co'bnus  L, 

440.  alternifolia  L, 

441.  sanguinea  L, 

442.  sanguinea  fdliis  va- 

rieg&tifl. 

443.  &lba  X. 

444.  61ba  sibirica  Iro^. 

445.  (a.)  stricta  Lam, 

446.  circinata  UHerU. 

447.  m&s  2^. 

LorarUkdcecB, 

448.  Fi'scuM  ilbum  i, 
449*  AxrcvBA  J8p6nica 

Tkwib. 

Caprifolidcem, 

450.  to  453.  iSfAMBu'cus 
Toum, 

450.  nigra  L. 

451.  nigra  leucocarpa 

Hort. 

452.  nigra  laciniata. 

453.  racemdsa  L, 

454.  to  461.  riBU'RNUH 

454.  TlnuB  L. 

455.  Tinus  lilcida  Ait, 

456.  Tinus  stricta  ^or/. 

457.  Lentago  L, 

458.  (L.)  jDrunif61ium  L. 

459.  (ounnoides)  Isvi- 

g^tum  wm, 

460.  dentatum  X. 

461.  O'pulus  st^ilis 

Dec, 


462.  DiBRVi'LL^  cana- 

densis wm, 

463.  to  472.  LoNi'CERi< 

Desf. 

463.  Perid^enum  se- 

r6tinum  Aii, 

464.  Pericl^enum  b^- 

gicnm  Hort, 

465.  Periclymenum 

ouercifolhim  AU. 
406.  grata  Ait, 

467.  tatlirica  L, 

468.  tatirica  n;d)rifldra 

Dec, 

469.  pvrenMca  Z. 
470..  alpfgena  L. 

471.  can-SleaX. 

472.  ib^rica  .8^. 

473.  to  475a.  Sympho- 

bica'rpos  Dill. 

473.  vulg^s  Michx. 

474.  vulgaris  foliis  varie- 

gatis  Hort, 

475.  racemdsus  Michx. 
475a.  montfinus  Arb. 

Brit. 

4756.  LBTCESTB''R/itf 

formdsa  Wall, 

Rubidceie. 

4t76.  Cbphala'nthus 
occidentals  L. 

Compdsitce. 

477.  J^A'ccHARis  Aali- 

mifdlia  L. 

478.  and  479.  vIrte- 

ui'siA  Cass. 

478.  ^br<5tanum  L, 

479.  i^bnStanum  tobol* 

skianum  Hort. 

^icdceae. 

480.  to  485.  jBafcA  1>. 

JDon. 

480.  TitnXix  camea 

Hort 

481.  7\Stralix  ilba  H<wf . 

482.  cin^rea  L, 

483.  cinerea  atropur- 

pikrea  Lodd. 

484.  cinerea  41ba  Xodtf. 

485.  cilikris  L. 

486.  and  487.  Gypso- 

ca'llis  Sal, 

486.  vagans  Sal, 

487.  c&rnea  jD.  Don, 


488.  to  401.  CAixn'irA 
Sai. 

488.  vulgaris  decumbeos 

489.  vulgaris  fldre  pldno 

DotCtMm. 

490.  vulffkris  fdliis  varie- 
Ltis  DorCt  AfUL 

491.  vulj^ra   cocdnea 
i*iJ^ilL 

492.  CAssA'NDBii  caly- 

culata  nkna  Shns, 

493.  and  494.  Zeno^bi^ 

D.  Don. 

493.  specidsa  D.  Don, 

494.  speciosa  pulvem- 

l^nta  Purth, 

495.  Leuco'tho^  spt- 

nuldsa  G.  Don. 

496.  and  497.  Dab(e'c/^ 

D.Don. 

496.  polifblia  D,  Don. 

497.  j>olif.  fl.  lUbo  ^uk/. 

498.  to  503.  ^'RBUTUS 

Ccnner, 

498.  C^nedoi. 

499.  CTnedo  rikber  AU. 

500.  CThedo  pl^us  iiil. 
dOl.faybridajirtfr. 

502.  ^ndrftchne  L. 

503.  prochv  Douglas. 

504l.  ^RCTOSTA'PHYLOS 

*  UVa^6nii  Spreng, 
505.  Pernb'tty^  mu- 
cronata  GatM^. 

506.   GAULTHB^B/il 

Shdilon  Pursh. 

507.  Cle^thra  alnifdlia 

L. 

508.  to  516.  itHODO- 

de'ndron  Z». 

508.  p6nticunii/ . 
508a.  p6nticum  Smithti 

SwU 
5086.  ponticum  azaleo* 
ides  Horl, 

509.  m&ximum  L. 
509a.  (m.)  purpureum 

G.Don. 

510.  catawbienseilfiicAjr. 

511.  punctatum  Andr, 

512.  femi^pneum  X. 
5l2a.  (f.)  hirsiktum  L. 
5126.  dauricumZr. 

513.  flkvum  G.  Don. 

514.  nudiflorum  cocd- 

neum  D,  Don. 

515.  viscdsum  Tbrr, 

516.  i^hodora  G.  Don, 
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517.  BDd  518.  Ka'lmia 
L. 

517.  Iatif51ia  L. 

518.  claiica  AU, 

519.  Mxszie'sia  globu- 

lins SaUsb. 

520.  Azalea  procum- 

bens  L, 

521.  i/Bl)UM  palustreZr. 
521a.  to  525.  Facci'ni- 

UM  L, 
521a.  Myrtlllus  L. 
52 1  b,  ctespitdsum  Mkhx, 

522.  resindsum  AU. 

523.  ilrctost&phylos  L. 
523a.  (il?.)jDadirdlium 

524.  Htis  idtt'a  L. 

525.  ovatiun  Punk. 

526.  OxYCo'ccus  ma- 

crocdrpiiA  PurM 

/foi^sikceae. 

527.  and  528.  BalbTsia 

Ellis. 

527.  tetr4ptera  L, 

528.  diptera  X. 

Wfendcea. 

529.  and  530.  i>ios- 

PY^OS  L, 

529.  i/Otus  L, 

530.  vir^nikna  L, 

Oledcea, 

531.  and  532.  LiGv's- 

TRUM  7\>»r?i. 

531.  vulg^e  Trag. 

532.  yuJ^re  leucocdr- 

pum  Hort. 

533.  to  534c.  Phil- 

LY^REA  Toum, 

533.  angustifolia  L, 
533a.  angustifolia  lan- 

ceolkta  AU, 
5336.  angustifolia  bra- 

chi^ta  Aii, 
533c.  (media) /Igustrifb- 

lia  iJi^. 

534.  (m.)  latifolia  X. 
534a.  (m.^  laeVis  ^i/. 
5346.  (m.)  obUaua  Ait. 
534c.  (m.)  spinosa  Mill. 

535.  Chiona'nthus  vir- 

glnica  L, 

536.  to  542.  SYRVNGAh . 

536.  vulgaris  L. 

537.  vulgaris  Alba  Hort. 


538.  Josiksa  Jacq. 

539.  p^rrica  L, 

540.  p^rsica  41ba  Lodd. 

Cat. 

541.  p^rsica  laciniita 

Lodd.Cat. 

542.  rothomag^nsis  i?tf« 

543.  FoNTANE's/i<  phil- 

lyreoides  LMU» 
543a.  to  558.  i^A'xi- 

Nus  Toum. 
543a.  excelsior  Z^. 

544.  excelsior  a(irea 

545.  excelsior  crfspa 

H<yrt. 

546.  excelsior  vemicdsa 

Deif. 

547.  exc^sior  nana 

Lodd.Cat. 

548.  (e.)  heteropb^lla 

549.(e.)parvif51]aFFi^ 
549a.  (e.p.)  oxycdrpa 

550.  /entiscifolia  Derf, 

551.  fentisdfolia  p6n- 

dula  Hort. 

552.  (americf^na)  pub^s- 

cens  WaU. 

553.  (a.)  fambucifl^lia 

Vahl. 

554.  (a.)  quadrangulkta 

Midue, 

555.  (a.}7uglandifdlia 

Lam. 

556.  (a.)  epiptera  Vahk 

557.  (a.)  ovata  J9o«c. 

558.  (a.)  pannosa  Vent, 

et  Bote. 

559.  and  560.  (Xrnus 

Pert. 

559.  europSB^'a  Pcr«. 

560.  rotundifolia  Pert. 

561.  to  563.  Jasmi^um 

Fortkoel. 

561.  frikticans  X. 

562.  faikmile  L. 

563.  officinale  Zr. 

Apocyndcete, 

564.  and  565.  Fi'nca  L. 

564.  m^or  X. 

565.  minor  L. 

Asclepiadacesd. 

566.  Peri'ploca  grae'ca 


BignaniBceas. 

567.  Cata^lpa  tyrmgas' 

fdlia  5Smi. 

SaUmdce^e* 

568.  and  568a.  iY'ciuM 

i. 

568.  (e.)  b&rbarum  L. 
568a.  (e.)  ruth6nicum 

Murr. 

Chenopodidcea. 

569.  il'TRiPLBX  portu- 

lacoides  L. 

ILaurdcea, 

570.  to  571.  Xau'rus 

PUn 

570.  ndbilis'z. 
570a.  n6bilis  xalicifolia 

Swt. 
5706.  Sdttafrat  L. 

571.  Benzoin  L. 

572.  to  576a.  2>a'phnb 

i. 

572.  Mezereum  L. 

573.  Mezereum  fldre 

&lbo  ITor/. 

574.  Mezereum  autum- 

nale  Hort. 

575.  p6ntica  X. 

576.  Cbeorum  L. 
576a.  Auckldndt  Hort. 

577.  Di'rca  palustrisi. 

Santalaceae. 

578.  Ny'ss^  biflora 

Jifichx, 

'Edaagndcea. 

579.  and  580.  £uea'o- 

Nus  Toum. 

579.  hort^sis  Bieb. 

580.  hort^nsis  angusti- 

fdlia  Bieb. 

581.  and  582.  Ifippo'- 

PHAE  L. 

581.  Rhamnoides  L 

582.  xalicifolia  D.  Don. 

583.  and  584.  Shep- 

he'rdj^  Nutt. 

583.  arg^ntea  ATu//. 

584.  canadensis  Nutt. 
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Aristolochidcea, 

685.  ilRISTOLO'CHIA 

sipho  VHerit. 

^£aiphorb\h:tBd. 

586.  to  588.  ^u'zus 
Toum, 

586.  semfxervirens.  arbo- 

rdscens  JMRl,  Die, 

587.  sempervirens  arbo- 

r&cens  marginfU 

588.  sempervirens  myr- 

tifolia  Lam, 
588a.  baldirica  ^f/^. 

UrticdcetBn 

589.  to  591.  ilfb'RUS 

Totam, 

589.  nigra  Potr. 

590.  &lba  L. 

591 .  l&tba  ^orrettu^fta 

Hort. 

592.  Broussonb'tli  pa- 

pyrifera  VerU, 

593.  Maclu'r^  auran- 

tiaca  NuU, 
593a.  Frcus  C&rica. 

594.  Bo^Ti<  /igustrina 

595.  to  614.  U'lMVS  L, 

595.  camp^tris  L. 

596.  campestris  alba 

Masters, 

597.  camp^tris  acutifd- 

lia  Masters, 

598.  camp^tris  stricta 

Hort,  Dvr, 

599.  campdstris  vlrens 

Hort, 

600.  camp^tris  vimiii^ 

lis  Masters, 

601.  suberosa  vulgaris 

^or<.     •    -^  - 

602.  suberdsa  foUis  va- 

riegatis  Lod.  Cat, 

603.  suberosa  diba  Hort, 

604.  mont^na  Bauk, 

605.  mont^na  rug6sa 

Masters. 

606.  montana  m&jor 

Masters, 

607.  montkna  minor 

Masters, 
"^.  mont&na  p6ndula 
Hori. 


609.  montkna  fastigt&ta 

610.  mont^a  crispa 

Hort, 

6 1 1 .  glabra  vegeta  Hort, 

612.  glabra  major  Hort, 

613.  glabra  p^ndula. 

614.  americana  L, 

615.  Pla^neili  RicUurdt 

Michx. 
615d.  to  618.  Cb'ltis 

TVmnt. 
615a.  cauc4sica  H72/tf. 

616.  ocddent&lis  L, 

617.  ocddentUis  cor^ 

data  fVm, 

618.  crassil^lia  Xam. 

Juglanddceae. 

619.  to  621.  JU^GLANS 

L. 

619.  regia  Z. 

620.  nigra  L. 

621.  cinerea  X. 

622.  to  624.  CaYita 

622.  amkra  NuU, 

623.  &lba  NvU, 

624.  porcina  JVu//. 
624a.  Ptbroca^rya 

cauc48ica  Ktanih, 

SalicdcecB* 

625.  to  655.  iS^A'Lix  L, 

625.  purpiirea  mas  L, 

626.  purpiirea  fern.  L, 

627.  helix  mas  L, 

628.  helix  fem.  Z. 

629.  Lambertiana  Sm. 

630.  Woolkartana  Bor. 

631.  Forby^na  Sm. 

632.  tridndra  mas  L. 

633.  triindra  fem.  L, 

634.  pent4ndra  L, 

635.  Meyenona  Willd. 

636.  babyl6nica  fem.  L, 

637.  babyl<Snica  crfspa 

Hort, 

638.  declpiens  mas 

Hf^ftn, 

639.  decipiens  fem. 

Hoffin. 

640.  fr&gilis  mas.  L, 

641.  fragilis  fem.  L, 

642.  Russelliana  mas 

Sm, 

643.  Russelltoiia  fem. 

644.  dlba  L. 


645.  &ltm  caeriUea  Hitrt, 

646.  vitellina  mas  L. 

647.  vitellina  fem.  L. 

648.  nigra  Muhlen6. 

649.  acumint^  Sm, 

650.  Ponteder&na  Willd. 

651.  cinerea  L. 

652.  aurita  L, 

653.  caprea  L, 

654.  nigricans  jS^. 

655.  /Saurina  Sm, 

656.  to  667.  Po'PULUS 

656.  41ba  L. 

657.  tr^ula  p^dula 

-Hot/. 

658.  grce^ca  Ait, 

659.  nig^ra  L, 

660.  n^ra  ratidf^lia 

661.  moniUferamas  AH, 

662.  monilifera  fem.  Ail. 

663.  monilifera  Liodley- 

onu  Booth. 

664.  fastigiita  mas. 

665.  heteroph^Ua  L. 

666.  balsamifera  L, 

667.  cindicans  Ait, 

BetuldcecB. 

668.  to  6786.  A'LSVS 

Toum. 

668.  gliitinosa  Gcarin, 

669.  glutindsa  laduika 

WiUd. 

670.  glutindsa  ^uercKo- 

lia  Willd, 

671.  glutindsa  oxyacao- 

thasfolia  Hort, 

672.  oblongata  H^t^. 

673.  oblonpiLta  foliis  d- 

Upticis  Ait, 

674.  inc^a  Wilid, 

675.  inc4na  laciniiita 

Lodd.Cat, 

676.  serrul4ta  Wiild. 

677.  cordif51ia  Lodd. 

678.  viridis  Dec, 
678a.  barbata  C.  il. 

Meyer, 

6786.  subcordcita  C  il. 

Meyer, 

679.  to  689.  ^'tula 

Toum. 

679.  ^ba  L. 

680.  41ba  p^ndula  Sm, 

681 .  4lba  p6ntica  Hort, 

682.  61ba  urtidf^lia 

Hort, 
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683.  pjkmila  L, 

684.  nknvL  L, 

685.  populii^lia  AU. 

686.  j9opulif61ia  laciniilta 

Hart. 

687.  pi^yrkcea  AU. 

688.  nigra  L. 

689.  lenta  L. 

Coryldce€Bf  or  Cupu^ 
lifera, 

689a.  to  715.  Qub^rcus 

L. 
689a.  peduncul4ta 

Wiild. 

690.  pedunculata  fastigi- 

kt&  Arb.  Brit. 

691.  pedunculata  bete- 

roph^Ua  Hori. 

692.  pedunculata  fdliis 

variegatis  ZfoJ.  C. 

693.  pedunculata  pur- 

pikrea  Uort. 

694.  sessilifldra  Sal. 

695.  pyren^ca  WiUd. 

696.  J^'sculus  L. 

697.  Cerris  L. 

696.  O^rris  variegikta 
Xodtf.  Cat. 

699.  Ci^iTis  austriaca 

Hort, 

700.  Cdrris  fulham^sis 

Hort. 

701.  Ci^nis  Lucombedna. 
70S.  ^'gilops  X. 

703.  u^^'gilops  p^ndula 

Hart. 

704.  Alba  L. 

705.  macrodirpa   fFt/2i. 

706.  Prtnus  L. 

707.  rikbra  L. 

708.  cocdnea  H't/;^/. 

709.  palustris  WUld. 

710.  Ph6Uo8  X. 

711.  riexX. 

712.  gramuntia  L. 

713.  coccifera  L. 

714.  iSf^ber  i/. 

715.  TiimeriWilld. 

716.  to  721.  ^a'gus  L. 

716.  8ylv4tica  L. 

717.  sylv&tica  purpilrea 

Ait. 

718.  sylvdtica  f^liis  va- 

riegatis  Lad.  C, 

719.  8ylv4tica  hetero- 

720*  8yly6tica  cristfkta 
Lodd.  Cat. 


721.  sylvdtica  p6ndula 

Lodd.  Cat. 

722.  to  724.  CiSTA'NBA 

Town.  • 

722.  T^ca  Gartn. 

723.  v^ca  asplenifdlia 

724.  y^ca  yarieg^ta 

HoH. 

725.  and  726.  Ca'rpinus 

L. 

725.  j^^ulus  L. 

726.  (i?.)  americiUia 

Midu, 

727.  and  728.  (/strta 

WUid, 

727.  yulgj^ifl  H't^^/. 

728.  (y.)  yiiglinica  WiUd. 
728a.  to  732.  Co  rylus 

L. 
728a.  ^yell^a  L. 

729.  ilyeMna  hetero- 

ph^lla  Hort. 

730.  i^yellkna  purpJU'ea 

Hort. 

731.  CoKltuaL. 

732.  rostr&ta  ili/. 

Garryicees^ 

733.  Ga'rry^  ellipdca 

Vlaiamcea. 

734.  to  735.  Pla'tanus 

L. 

734.  orientMis  X. 

735.  occidentklis  L. 

'Balsamdcea, 

736.  and  737.  Liaui- 

DA'MBAR  L. 

736.  Styraciflua  L. 

737.  imb^rbe  ^i^. 

Mj/ricdcea, 

738.  ilfTRi'cA  G^  L. 

739.  CoMVT&^iA  asple- 

nifolia  Banks. 

Gnetdcece. 

740.  ^'PHEDRA  distlb- 

chya  L. 

^axdcecdn 

741.  to  743.  7\'ius  L. 

741.  bacc4ta  L. 

742.  b.  fastigi^ta  HoH. 

743.  (b.)  canadensis  ^. 


744.  and  745.  Salis- 

744.  odiantif^^mas  An. 

745.  odiantilbliafem.  An. 

CorAferce^  or  Pi- 
ndcecB. 

746.  to  756a.  JPi^ius  L. 

746.  Byly^itris  Zr. 
746a.  sylyestris  borizon- 

tiQis  Hort. 
74Sb.  sylvdstris  uncin&ta 
Don  of  Forfar, 

747.  (s.)  pumllio  Hcenke. 

748.  pumllio  Mughut 

Hort. 

749.  Inops  Ait, 

750.  Uricio  Potr. 

751.  (L.)  austiiaca  Hon. 

752.  (LO  Pallasiana 

Lamb. 

753.  Pinister  AU. 
753a.  Pinaster  mariti- 

mus  Hort. 

754.  Plnea  L. 
754a.  balep^nsis  AU. 
7546.  bnktaa  TVn. 
754c.  Sabinuina  Doug. 
7&44.  insignia  Doug. 
754«.  Llaye<^  Otto. 

755.  Cembra  L. 

756.  5ltrdbu8  L. 

756a.  (^.}  exc^lsa  Wal^ 
Uch. 

757.  to  762.  ^^lEs  D. 

Don. 

757.  exc^lsa  Dec. 

758.  exc^lsa  Clanbrasi- 

hdna  Hort. 

759.  41ba  Michx. 

760.  nigra  AU. 

761.  Smithsona  WaU. 
761a.  DougUsti  LindL 

762.  canadlnsis  L. 

763.  to  764a.  Pi'cka  D. 

Don. 

763.  pectinHta. 
763a.  Pickta. 

763b.  cephal6nica  Arb. 

Brit. 
763c.  Pinuipo  Arb.  Brit. 

764.  bals^mea  L. 
764a.  religidsa  H.  et  K. 

765.  to  765a.  Z/a'^ix 

Towm. 

765.  europs^a  Dec. 
765a.  e.  sibirica  Hort. 

766.  and  766a.  C^'toRUs 

^orre/. 
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766.  Libani  Ban, 
766a.  Deoddra  Roxb. 
7666.  Arauca^ria  im- 

bricata  Pav, 
l&t.  to  769.  J^uVa  L. 

767.  occidentalis  L, 

768.  orientalis  L. 

769.  orientklis  tat&rica 

770.  to  772c.  CuPRE's- 

sus  L. 

770.  sempervirens  L. 

771.  sempervirens  hori- 

zoDtalis  MU,IHc, 

772.  /hyoides  L. 
772a.  torulosa  Lamb. 
772b,  expdnsa  Audibert, 
772c.  Toiirnef6rtii  Aud. 

773.  and  774.  Taxo  di- 

UM  Rich, 

773.  disticbum  Rich, 

774.  disticbum  sinense 


775.  to  785.  JuNi'PERus 
L. 

775.  communis  L, 

776.  c.  suecica  Mart, 

777.  c.  nana  Willd. 

778.  virgini4na  L, 

779.  &bina  L. 

780.  iS'abina  /amarisd- 

folia  Ait, 

781.  S.  foliis  Yariegatis 

Mart,  . 

782.  S,  proBtrata  Hort. 

783.  pboenicea  L, 
783a.  (p.)  Hcia  2/. 
7833.  excefsa  Willd. 

784.  rec6rva  Ham, 

785.  cbinensis  I/. 

Empetrdceee. 

786.  i?'MPETRUM  nigrum 

I/. 

787.  Core'ma  61ba  />. 
Don. 


SmildcetB. 

788.  to  794.  5:miYax  L, 

788.  dspera  L, 

789.  exc^lsa  L, 

790.  SarsapariUa  L, 

791.  rotundifoliai:. 

792.  /amnoides  L, 

793.  caduca  L, 

794.  virginiana  Jlft^^. 

luilidcecB. 

795.  to  797.  JZu'scus  2^. 
795.  aculeatus  L. 

796  (bypophj'llum)  Hy^ 
.  pogl<5s8um  L, 

797.  racemdsus  L, 

798.  to  802.  YVcCA  L. 

798.  gloridsa  2^. 

799.  stricta  Sims, 

800.  recurvifob'a  Salitb, 
SO\,fLkcc\ABiHaw, 
802.  crenulkta  Hot/. 


p^nduliun  Hort, 

Tbe  supplementary  species  added  since  the  list  was  first  made  out,  and 
wbicb  have  letters  after  tbe  numbers,  amount  to  111,  which  makes  the  total 
number  of  species  and  varieties  contained  in  the  Arboretum  913  ;  or,  with  the 
addition  of  tne  100  sorts  of  roses  planted  in  the  belt,  1013. 


11.    HISTORY   AND    PROPOSED    MANAGEMENT. 

In  giving  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Derby  Arbore- 
tum, and  of  the  manner  in  which  I  uiink  it  ought  to  be  managed  afterwards, 
I  shall  first  notice  the  object  in  view  in  forming  the  earden,  its  situation,  and 
the  instructions  on  which  I  proceeded  in  forming  the  design  ;  next,  my  reasons 
for  its  main  features  ;  and,  thirdly,  an  outline  of  what  I  propose  ^ould  be  its 
future  management. 

THE   object   in   VIEW,  SITUATION,   AND    INSTRUCTIONS. 

The  subject  to  be  created  is  a  public  ^den  of  recreation  for  the  general 
population  of  the  town  of  Derby.  It  is  to  be  formed  on  a  certain  piece  of 
ground,  the  property  of  Joseph  Stnitt,  Esq.,  and  completed  at  his  expense ; 
afterwards,  tne  whole  is  to  be  presented  by  that  gentleman  to  the  Corporation 
of  Derby,  on  certain  conditions,  and  to  be  kept  up  at  their  expense. 

The  situation  is  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town  ;  the  extent  about  1 1  acres  ; 
the  form  long,  narrow,  and  irregular,  as  shown  by  the  plan,  fig,  52. ;  the 
surface  is  flat,  apparently  level,  but  with  a  very  gentle  inclination  from  the 
north-east  to  the  south-west ;  and  the  soil  is  loamy,  on  a  ^velly  or  loamy 
subsoil.  The  situation  is  open,  but  not  much  exposed  to  high  winds  ;  water 
is  to  be  found  at  the  usual  depth  to  which  wells  are  dug,  and  there  is  one 
small  pond  which  is  never  dry  at  any  period  of  the  year.  Every  part  of  the 
ground  admits  of  drunage ;  but  all  the  drains  must  terminate  at  the  south- 
east corner,  where  alone  the  water  can  escape.  The  soil  is  particularly  well 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  trees,  as  is  evident  from  the  belt  which  surrounds 

great  part  of  the  grounds,  and  which  was  planted  some  years  ago  by  Mr. 
tnitt.  The  most  important  feature  in  this  piece  of  groimd,  with  reference  to 
its  adaptation  for  a  garden  of  recreation,  is,  that  there  is  no  distant  prospect, 
or  view  beyond  the  grounds,  worthy  of  bein^  taken  into  consideration  in  laying 
them  out ;  or  at  least  none  that  may  not,  in  a  very  few  years,  be  shut  out  by 
the  buildings  of  the  town,  which  are  increasing  fast  on  every  side. 
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The  instructions  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Stnitt  respecting  laying  out  this  piece 
^  ground  were,  that  the  ^irden  was  intended  to  be  one  of  recreation  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Derby  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  for  all  other  persons  who 
chose  to  come  and  see  it ;  that  it  should  be  open  two  days  in  the  week,  and 
that  one  of  these  days  should  be  Sunday,  during  proper  hours  ;  and  that  on 
other  days  a  small  sum  should  be  required  from  persons  entering  the  garden  ; 
or  yearly  admissions  should  be  granted  for  certain  moderate  sums.  'Diat  the 
gardens  should  be  so  laid  out  and  arranged  as  not  to  be  expensive  to  keep 
up  ;  ^at  a  flower-garden  and  cottage,  with  the  plantations  uready  existing, 
should,  if  possible,  be  preserved  ;  that  a  tool-house  covered  with  ivy  should 
also  be  preserved  ;  that  two  lodges  with  gates,  at  the  two  extremities,  should 
be  built ;  and  that  each  lodge  should  have  a  room,  to  be  considered  as  a 
public  room,  into  which  strangers  might  go  and  sit  down,  taking  their  own 
refreshments  with  them,  without  any  charge  being  made  by  the  occupant  of 
the  lodge,  unless  some  assistance,  such  as  hot  water,  plates,  knives  and  forks, 
&C.,  were  required,  in  which  case  a  small  voluntary  gratuity  might  be  given. 
That  there  should  be  proper  yards  and  conveniences  at  each  lodge  for  the  use 
of  the  public,  apart  from  those  to  be  exclusively  used  by  the  occupant  of  the 
lodge.  That  there  should  be  open  spaces  in  two  or  more  parts  of  the  garden, 
in  which  large  tents  might  be  pitched,  a  band  of  music  placed,  dancing  carried 
on,  &c.  That  certain  vases  and  pedestals  now  in  the  nower-garden,  and  also 
certain  others  in  Mr.  Strutt's  garden  in  Derby,  should  be  retained  or  in- 
troduced ;  and,  finally,  that  some  directions  should  be  left  for  the  management 
of  the  garden. 

REASONS   FOR   THE   MAIN    FEATURES   OF   THE   PLAN. 

In  endeavouring  to  acconunodate  the  design  submitted  to  Mr.  Strutt  to  his 
instructions  and  to  the  situation,  the  first  point  determined  on  was,  that  the 
whole  interest  of  the  garden  should  be  contained  within  itself.  The  mode  of 
doing  this  was  next  to  be  considered;  when  it  appeared  that  a  general 
botanic  garden  would  be  too  expensive,  both  to  create  and  to  keep  up  ;  that  a 
mere  composition  of  trees  and  shrubs  with  tur(  in  the  manner  of  a  common 
pleasure-ground,  would  become  insipid  after  being  seen  two  or  three  times  ; 
and,  in  short,  that  the  most  suitable  kind  of  public  garden,  for  all  die  circum- 
stances included  in  the  above  data,  was  an  arboretum,  or  collection  of  tree» 
and  shrubs,  foreign  and  indigenous,  which  would  endure  the  open  air  in  the 
dimate  of  Derby,  with  the  names  placed  to  each.  Such  a  collection  will 
have  all  the  ordiiiary  beauties  of  a  pleasure-ground  viewed  as  a  whole ;  and 
yet,  from  no  tree  or  shrub  occurring  twice  in  Uie  whole  collection,  and  fi^m 
the  name  of  every  tree  and  shrub  being  placed  against  it,  an  inducement  is 
held  out  for  those  who  walk  in  the  garden  to  take  an  interest  in  the  name 
and  history  of  each  species,  its  uses  in  this  countrv  or  in  other  countries,  its 
appearance  at  difierent  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  various  associations 
connected  with  it. 

A  similar  interest  might,  no  doubt,  have  been  created  by  a  collection  of 
herbaceous  plants ;  but  this  collection,  to  be  effective  in  such  a  space  of 
ground,  must  have  amounted  to  at  least  5000  species  ;  and  to  form  such  a 
collection,  and  keep  it  up,  would  have  been  much  more  expensive  than  forming 
the  most  complete  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  can  at  present  be  made 
in  Britain.  U  is  fiuther  to  be  observed  respecting  a  collection  of  herbaceous 
plants,  that  it  would  have  presented  no  beauty  or  interest  whatever  during  the 
winter  season  ;  whereas,  among  trees  and  shrubs,  there  are  all  the  evergreen 
kinds,  which  are  more  beautifiil  in  winter  than  in  summer  ;  while  the  dedunious 
kinds,  at  that  season,  show  an  endless  variety  in  the  ramification  of  their 
brandies  and  spray,  the  colour  of  their  bark,  and  the  colour  and  form  of  their 
buds.  Add  also,  diat  trees  and  shrubs,  and  especially  evergreens,  give  shelter 
and  encouragement  to  singing  birds,  to  which  nerbaceous  plants  offer  little  or 
no  shelter  or  food. 

There  are  yet  other  arguments  in  favour  of  trees  and  shrubs  for  a  garden  of 
irecreation,  which  are  worth  notice.    Herbaceous  plants  are  low,  small,  and 
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to  hare  any  efi^  muat  be  numerous ;  wlule»  to  acquire  their  names,  and  look 
into  their  beauties,  persons  walking  in  the  garden  must  stand  still,  and  stoop 
down,  which,  when  repeated  several  times,  would  soon,  instead  of  a  recreation, 
become  very  fatiguing.  Now  trees  and  shrubs  are  large  olijects,  and  there 
is  scarcely  one  of  them  the  beauty  of  which  may  not  be  seen  and  enjoyed  by 
the  spectator  while  he  is  walking  past  it,  and  without  standing  still  at  all. 
A  herbaceous  plant  is  chiefly  interesting  for  its  flowers,  and  the  form  of  its 
foliage,  in  whicn  in  general  there  is  little  change  of  colour ;  but,  to  these  two 
sources  of  interest,  trees  and  shrubs  add  the  opening  buds  in  spring,  the  colour 
of  the  unexpanded  foliage  immediately  after  it  has  burst  from  the  bud,  the 
fine  green  tmged  with  some  other  colour  which  the  first  leaves  assume 
when  they  are  fiilly  expanded,  and  which  continues  more  or  less  till  the 
middle  of  June  ;  the  intensely  deep  green  of  sununer,  which  continues  till  the 
end  of  July  ;  the  first'changes  of  autumn  to  red  or  yellow,  which  commence  in 
August ;  and  the  dying  off  of  all  the  different  shades  of  red,  crimson, 
yeUow,  orange,  brown,  and  purple,  which  continues  taking  place  till  Christmas ; 
while  some  deciduous  trees,  such  as  the  beech  and  hornbeam,  the  conunon 
oak  in  certain  soils  kept  moist,  and  the  (2uercus  Tbiiem  in  all  soils  and 
situations,  retain  their  leaves,  after  they  have  become  brown,  till  the  following 
Bfay.  There  are  also,  in  deciduous  trees,  the  colour  and  bloom  of  the  young 
shoots  of  the  current  year ;  the  diflerent  colour  which  the  bark  of  these 
shoots  in  many  cases  assumes  the  year  following  (iSUix  declpiens,  for  example)  ; 
and  the  colour  and  texture  of  the  older  shoots,  and  of  the  branches  and  trunk. 
In  addition  to  these  sources  of  interest,  there  is  a  very  great  beauty  in  trees, 
which,  fit>m  the  improper  planting  of  artificial  plantations,  is  often  overlooked, 
or  rather  concealed  ;  and  that  is,  the  ramification  of  the  main  surface  roots 
at  the  point  where  they  join  the  trunk.  In  eeneral,  trees  are  planted  so  deep 
that  this  ramification  never  appears  above  me  sur&ce,  and  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  seems  fixed  in  the  ground  like  a  post  which  had  been  driven  into  it ;  an 
appearance  as  contrary  to  truth  and  nature,  and  also  to  the  healdi  of  the  tree^ 
as  the  shaft  of  a  column  without  a  base  or  a  capital  would,  if  employed  in  a 
building,  be  to  architectural  taste.  To  prevent  tUs  monstrous  ana  unnatural 
appearance  from  occurring  in  the  Derby  Arboretum,  I  have  directed  all  the  trees 
to  be  pbmted  on  littie  hills,  the  width  of  the  base  bein^  three  times  tiie 
height  of  the  hill,  so  that  the  junction  of  the  main  roots  with  the  base  of  the 
trunk  will  i4>pear  above  ground. 

Much  more  might  be  said  to  justify  the  preference  which  I  have  given  to  an 
arboretum  over  every  other  kind  of  arrangement  for  the  Deriiiy  Ganien,  but  I 
consider  any  fiuther  remarks  on  the  subject  unnecessary. 

A  glance  at  the  plan.  Jig,  52.  in  p.  522.,  will  show  that  I  have  provided  as 
great  an  extent  of  gravel  walk  as  the  space  would  admit  of;  the  total  len^, 
mcluding  the  walk  round  the  flower-garden,  exceeding  a  mile.  There  is  a 
straight  broad  walk  in  the  centre,  as  a  uudn  feature  from  the  principal  entrance ; 
an  intersecting  broad  and  straight  walk  to  form  a  centre  to  the  garden,  and  to 
constitute  a  point  of  radiation  to  all  the  other  walks ;  and  there  is  a  winding 
walk  surrounding  the  whole.  As  a  straight  walk  without  a  terminating  object 
b  felt  to  be  deficient  in  meaning,  a  statue  on  a  pedestal  is  proposed  for  the 
radiating  centre  t  in^.  52. ;  a  pedestal,  with  a  vase,  urn,  or  other  object,  for 
the  second  circle  in  the  strai^t  walk  Jig,  52.  k ;  while  the  pavilions  Jig,  54. 
form  terminating  objects  to  the  broad  cross  walk. 

As  a  terminal  object  gives  meaning  to  a  straight  walk  leading  to  it,  so  it  is 
only  by  creating  artificial  obstructions  that  meaning  can  be  ^ven  to  a  winding 
walk  over  a  flat  surfiu^  These  obstructions  may  either  be  mequalities  in  the 
ground,  or  the  occurrence  of  trees  or  shrubs  in  the  line  which  the  walk  would 
odierwise  have  taken,  so  as  to  force  it  to  bend  out  of  that  line.  Both  these 
resources  have  been  employed  in  laying  down  the  direction  of  the  surrounding 
walk,  though  its  deviation  fi^m  a  straiffht  line  has  chiefly  been  made  in  con- 
formity witii  the  varying  position  of  the  trees  in  the  belt  already  existing. 
This  belt,  and  also  the  trees  in  the  flower-garden,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
plan,  which  were  there  previously  to  commencing  operations,  and  which  are 
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left  conform^ly  to  Mr.  Strutt's  instruclions,  are  shown  in  ihe  plan  fig.  5A. 
p.  Jj36.  The  point  or  junction  of  one  walk  with  another  is  sIwhjtb  noticeable 
in  an  artistical  point  or  view,  and  aflbnls  an  excuse  For  putting  down  sculptural 
or  other  ornamentul  objects  at  these  points  j  we  have  therefore  placed  Mr. 
Strutl's  pedeaials  and  vases  in  positions  where,  if  they  are  kept  properly 
Hupplied  during  summer  with  pots  of  flowers  (the  pot  being  placed  in  the 
inside  of  the  vase  so  as  not  to  be  seen)  they  nill  form  very  ornamental  objects  ; 
and  the  names  of  the  flowers  being  written  conspicuously  on  a  card,  and  tied 
round  the  narrow  part  of  each  vase,  and  the  kinds  of  flowers  changed  at  lea-^t 
once  a  week,  they  will  be  instructive  as  well  as  ornamental.  The  kinds  of 
plants  should  be  such  as  have  conspicuous  red  or  orange  flowers,  in  order  ro 
contrast  harmoniously  with  the  masses  of  green  foliuge  and  grass  with  which 
they  are  surrounded. 

Alt  the  walks  are  drained  by  semi  cylindrical  tiles  laid  on  flat  tiles  in  a  line 
alone  the  centre  of  the  walk,  and  by  cross  drains  from  this  line  to  the  edges 
of  the  walk,  communicating  with  gratings  fixed  in  stone  at  regular  distanccK. 
There  is  nearly  a  mile  of  drains,  and  there  are  150  cast-iron  gratings.  The 
upper  coating  of  gravel  is  of  a  good  colour,  brownish  yellow  ;  and,  as  when 
kept  in  proper  order  by  rolling  it  binds  very  hard  and  smooth,  the  walks  will 
be  of  the  most  di^,  comfortable,  durable,  and  agreeable  description. 

In  order  to  disguise  the  boundaries  of  the  ground,  and  to  conceal  the 
persons  walking  in  the  side  walks  from  those  in  the  centre  walks,  1  have 
raised  undulating  mounds  of  soil,  varying  in  height  from  6  ft.  to  10  fl.,  in  the 
directions  indicated  by  the  lines  in  the  plan  &.  58.,  and  by  the  shadows  in 
fit,  56,  i  and  these,  even  without  the  aid  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  are 
phnted  on  them,  efiectually  answer  the  ends  proposed.*  Certain  spaces  on 
the  lawn  throughout  the  garden  are  left  perfectly  smooth  and  level,  on  which 
tents  may  be  fixed,  or  parties  may  dance,  &c.  I  should  have  made  certain 
hollows  and  winding  hollow  vatlevs,  as  well  as  the  hills  and  winding  ridges  ; 
but  the  retentive  nature  of  the  soil,  the  diRiculty,  or  rather  the  absolute  want, 

*  A  lithograph  plan  of  the  garden,  on  a  larger  scale,  shows  these  raound«, 
and  also  the  mode  of  planting  the  garden,  much  more  correctly  than  the 
engraving ^£.  55.  It  is  sold  by  the  curator,  nt  the  lodge,  at  Sj.  6d.;  or,  if 
sent  post  paid,  St,  9/1. 
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of  draina^  for  such  hollows,  as  well  aa  the  Tcry  limited  space,  end  the  necesiiw 
or  having  a  broad,  straight.  Dearly  level  w^  down  the  centre,  rendered  thu 
impractirable. 

In  moving  the  ground,  care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  some  of  the  old 
surface  soil  to  form  the  new  surface ;  and  this  new  BurTace  has  also  been  drained 
where  necessary,  and  every  where  rendered  perfectly  smooth  and  even,  by 


raking  and  rolling,  before  sowing  the  grass  seeds. 

Hie  seats  have  been  designed  and  pieced,  chiefly  bv  Mr.  Stnitt  himself,  re- 
ference being  had  Co  the  following  rules : — To  make  choice  of  situations  under 
the  shade  M  trees  already  eitisting  in  the  belts,  or  of  situations  where  some 
kind  of  vien  or  feature  is  obtaiQea)  to  place  some  in  gravelled  recesses  along 
the  sides  of  the  walks,  and  others  on  the  turf;  some  open  to  the  sun  for 
winter  use  ;  but  the  most  part  looking  to  the  east,  west,  or  north,  for  summer 
use.  Those  seats  which  are  [daced  in  recesses  ought  to  be  1  fi.  Iiack  &om 
the  edge  of  the  walk,  in  order  that  the  feet  of  persons  sitting  on  them  may 
not  be  in  the  way  of  passers  by ',  end  the  gravelled  recess  should  extend 
6  in.  beyond  the  seat  behind  and  at  each  end,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  and 
to  prevent  any  difficult?  in  weeding  the  gravel  or  mowing  the  grasi.  No  seat 
should  be  put  down,  along  the  walks,  in  such  a  situation  as  to  allow  persons 
approaching  it  to  see  the  beck  of  the  seat  before  they  see  the  front  of  it ;  and, 
hence,  the  seats  should  generally  be  placed  in  the  concavities  of  the  turns  of 
walks  rather  than  in  the  convexities  of  bends.  No  seat  to  be  put  down  where 
.there  is  not  either  a  considerable  space  directly  in  front,  or  at  an  angle  of  45°,  c»- 
some  other  equal  and  large  angle  on  each  side.  So  seat  to  be  put  down  where 
there  will  be  any  temptation  to  the  persons  sitting  on  it  to  stnun  the  eye  looking 
to  the  extreme  right  or  lei^.  None  to  be  put  down  where  more  than  one  point 
of  ^e  boundan'  t^  the  garden  can  be  seen  from  the  seat  None  to  be  put  dowa 
on  the  tops  of  the  mounds,  by  which  a  person  sitting  would,  at  least  before 
the  trees  end  shrubs  grow  up.  get  a  panoramic  view  of  the  entire  garden,  and 
thus  defeat  the  main  object  of  the  mounds,  and  t^  the  windii^  direction  of 
the  aide  walks.  No  seat  to  be  put  down,  nor  any  device  contnved,  by  whieh 
both  the  lodges  can  be  seen  at  once  from  the  same  point  of  view  ;  or  even 
where  one  of  the  lodges  and  one  of  the  pavilions  can  be  seen  from  the 
same  seat.  Seats  which  are  placed  on  the  lawn  always  to  be  backed  by 
some  of  the  trees  or  shrubs  there,  so  that  no  person  may  ever  come  close  up 
to  a  seat  firom  behind.;  or,  if  seats  are  placed  in  the  open  lawn  without  trees 
or  shrubs  near  them  on  either  side,  then  such  seats  must  be  made  double, 
with  a  common  back  in  the  centre,  or  they  mav  be  benches  without  backs,  or 
single  seats,  such  as  chairs  or  stools.  All  Rxed  seats,  whether  on  the  lawn  or 
on  gravel,  to  have  foot-boards  for  the  sake  of  aged  persons  and  invalids.  Round 
the  central  circle  the  seats  should  have  stone  backs,  and  a  more  architectural 
character  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  garden,  as  shown  inj^.  $6. 

1840.  Oct.  n  k 


The  flower-garden  with  ita  covered  seat,  the  cottage  in  it  with  its  public 
ten-room,  and  the  ivied  tool-house  fonnerly  attached  to  Mr.  Strutt's  kitchen- 
garden,  are  preserved  ;  and  also  a  large  weepine  ash  with  seats  beneath,  the 
pranches  of  which  have  been  trained  into  a  r^hrform  by  iron  rinea. 

In  order  to  design  the  entrance  lodges  and  gates,  and  the  central  statue,  I 
called  in  the  aid  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Lamb,  M.I.B.A,,  whose  designs  for  the  lodges 
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and  gates  are  shown  in  fgi.  57.  to  60.,  and  the  ground  plans  of  which  are  in 
accordance  with  Mr.  Scnitt's  instmctionE  in  regard  to  public  roolns,  yards, 
and  other  accommodations.  Mr.  Lamb  also  desigiieil  Jig.  50. ;  and  it  may  be 
proper  to  state  that  the  suggestion  of  the  pedestal  and  statue  is  entirely  my 
own,  and  formed  no  part  of  my  irstructioos  ;  and  that  the  iJea  may  be  either 
carried  into  execution  or  not,  as  the  corporation,  afler  they  are  in  possession 
of  the  garden,  may  think  fit.  If  a  etatue  be  not  placed  here,  the  design  of  the 
garden  will  not  be  complete  without  an  obelisk,  or  some  such  object,  in  the 
centre  of  the  circle. 

As  my  instructions  were  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  the  belt  and  the 
trees  in  the  interior  of  the  ground  already  existing,  1  considered  it  most  con- 
venient to  adopt  the  surrounding  walk  as  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
collection  or  ontoretum  in  tlie  interior  of  tlie  grounds,  and  the  miscellaneous 
assemblage  in  their  circumference.  Had  the  belt  not  existed,  1  should  have 
extended  the  arboretum  over  the  ground  occupied  by  it,  and  thus  have  ob- 
tained room  for  a  greater  number  of  species,  and  a  larger  space  for  each  indi- 
vidual tree  and  slinib.  As  things  are,  I  have  extended  the  belt  in  those 
places  where  it  was  wanting,  and  added  to  its  interest  by  evenrreen  under- 
growths,  such  as  rhododendron,  kalmia,  laurustinus,  box,  holly,  and  ma- 
honia  ;  by  low  trees,  such  as  arbor  vitse,  red  cedar,  and  cypress  ;  and  by 
lai^  trees,  such  us  cedar  of  Lebanon,  silver  fir,  hemlock  spruce,  and 
evergreen  oak.  I  have  also  introduced  a  collection  of  100  diflerent  kinds 
of  roses,  all  named ;  and  placed  the  genera  ^Imus,  Quercus,  /'opulus,  and 
^ix  in  the  new  part  of  the  belt,  in  order  to  give  more  room  in  the  interior. 

All  the  ground  not  covered  by  trees  or  shrubs  Ihavedirecte<l  to  be  laid  down 
in  grass  tobekcpt  closely  mown;  but  round  each  tree  and  shrub  forming  the  col- 
L'ction  I  have  preserved  a  circular  space,  varjing  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  diameter, 
«:uch(«ith  the  hill  in  the  centre,  comprising  one  third  ofthe  width  of  the  circle, 
an.t  on  which  the  plant  is  placed)  is  not  sown  with  grass,  but  is  iilways  lo  be 
kejit  clear  of  wec<ls.  The  use  of  this  circle  and  little  liill  is  to  prevent  the  grass 
from  injuring  the  roots  of  the  trees  while  young,  and  to  admit  of  the  larger  roots 
showing  themselves  aboie  the  surface,  where  they  roinily  from  the  stem,  as 
before  mentioned.  Some  few  of  the  slirubs  which  require  peat  soil,  such  as 
the  heaths,  have  had  that  ^oil  prepared  for  them  ;  and  the  genera  CUWa  and 
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Tudor  itile.  Ume  of  Henry V^ll. 
Heli&nthemiun,  which  are  W)t  to  damp  off  on  a  wet  surbce,  are  planted  on  a 
raised  mass  of  ilry  rubbiBh,  corered  with  stones,  es  shown  at  40.  in  the 
plan  J%.  52.  p.  522.  A)l  the  climbing  plants  throughout  the  collection  have 
iron  rods,  with  expanded  unibrella-like  tops,  placed  beside  them  i  the  lower 
end  of  the  iron  rod  being  leaded  into  a  blodi  of  stone,  and  the  stone  set  in 
mortar  on  brickwork,  so  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  stone  appears  1  in. 
higher  than  the  surrounding  surface.  This  appearance  of  the  stone  above 
the  surface  is  not  only  more  architectural  and  artistical,  but  better  adapted 
for  the  preservation  of  the  iron  at  the  point  of  its  junction  with  the  stone, 
than  if  the  stone  were  buried  in  the  soil. 

With  respect  to  the  annual  expense  of  keeping  up  the  garden,  it  will  be 
evident  to  those  who  have  seen  it,  or  who  understand  this  description,  that 
it  will  chieily  consist  in  mowing  the  grass  in  the  summer  season.  As  the 
extent  of  grassy  surrace  to  be  mown  will  be  reduced  bv  the  space  occupied 
hy  the  walks,  and  by  the  circles  of  earth  on  which  tfiere  is  no  grass  (on 
which  the  trees  and  shrubs  stand,  or  which  those  in  the  belt  cover  entirely), 
to  about  six  acres,  one  man  wiU  be  sufficient  to  mow  and  sweep  up  this 
extent  of  lawn  during  the  whole  summer  ;  the  daily  space  to  mow  being 
about  half  an  acre,  and  the  grass  mown  to  be  distnbuted  over  the  naked 
circles  on  which  the  trees  and  shrubs  stand.  All  the  other  work  which 
will  reauire  to  be  done  in  the  carden  during  summer,  such  as  weeding 
the  walks,  rolling  them,  weeding  the  circles  on  which  the  trees  and  shrubs 
stand,  picliing  off  insects  from  the  plants,  watering  the  ground  with  lime 
water  where  worm-casts  appear,  wiping  the  seats  every  morning  so  as  to 
remove  the  excrement  of  birds,  or  whatever  leaves  or  other  matters  may  drop 
from  the  branches  of  the  trees  over  them,  &c.  &c,,  may  be  accomplished 
by  a  second  labourer.  The  head  gardener  or  curator  may  manage  the  flower- 
garden  and  the  vases  of  flowers  at  the  junctions  of  the  walks,  and  see  that 
the  company  who  walk  in  the  garden  do  not  iiyure  the  plants,  &c. 

During  the  winter  season,  or  from  December  I.  to  May  1.,  more  than  one 
labourer  in  addition  to  the  head  gardener  will  be  imnecessary.  The  second 
labourer  may  at  that  season,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  retain  his  house,  and 
seek  for  labour  elsewhere  ;  and  the  savii^  thus  made,  it  is  presumed,  would 
be  a  contribution  towards  the  purchase,  fi^m  some  of  the  Derby  nurserymen 
or  florists,  of  all  the  flowers  or  other  plants  that  may  become  necessary  to  fill 
the  vases  from  May  till  October.  Unless  some  arrangement  of  this  sort  be  made. 
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Tudor  SljJc,  tJmii  at  HnrrVll. 

h  yrZl  be  impossible  to  do  Justice  to  ^e  |rfan  of  exhitnting  plants  in  the  vases ; 
because  the  Bover-garAen,  if  made  s  source  of  supply,  would  be  iiyured  in 
aj^iearance ;  and  to  have  a  reserve  Rarden,  with  a  green-liouse  or  pit,  would 
involve  much  more  expense  than  hiring  the  plants  from  a  nurseiyman,  and 
would  be  far  from  attaining  the  object  in  view  so  effectually.  On  uie  su{fH>- 
sition  that  there  were  fifty  vases,  there  would  then  be  fifty  different  kinds  of 
named  floners  or  green-house  plants  in  theta  every  day  during  the  summer  ; 
and  supposing  that  these  kinds  were  changed  once  a  week,  and  the  same 
kind  not  repeated  more  than  once  in  the  same  season,  there  would  then  have 
been  upwards  of  500  diflerent  kinds  of  handsome  plants,  with  their  names 
attached,  exhibited  to  the  public  in  the  course  of  a  single  year.  To  give  an 
idea  of  what  these  plants  might  be,  I  shall  suppose  them  to  consist  of  SOO 
showy  hardy  and  tender  annuals,  100  dwarf  dahlias,  100  choice  herbaceous 
plants,  100  geraniums,  100  Australian  plants,  50  heaths,  and  50  miscellaneous 
^een-house  plants,  including  fuchsias,  cacti,  aloes,  &c.  Plants  to  this  extent, 
tn  the  neighboiu*hood  of  London,  would  be  lent  for  a  week  each  at  an  average 
of  It.  a  pot,  so  that,  for  the  season,  the  total  expense  might  be  501.  Even  hdf 
this  sum  would  be  productive  of  condderable  oTect  and  instruction. 

The  plan  of  the  Arboretum  was  made  in  May,  1639;  and,  being  approved  of 
by  Mr.  Stnitt,  as  soon  as  the  crop  of  hay  was  removed  from  the  ground,  in  the 
July  following,  the  work  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Tomlinson,  a  contractor 
for  ground  work,  who  laid  out  the  walks,  made  the  drains,  and  raised  the 
^neral  masses  of  the  mounds.  The  mounds  were  afterwards  moulded 
into  suitable  shapes,  and  connected  by  concave  sides  and  lateral  ridges  with 
the  surrounding  surface,  under  the  direction  of  my  assistant,  Mr.  Ruuch. 
who  also  superintended  the  planting  of  all  the  trees  and  shrubs,  and  all 
the  other  details  connected  with  the  ground,  till  the  completion  of  the 
whole  in  September,  1840.  The  trees  and  shrubs  were  supplied  chiefly  b^ 
Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osbom.  but  partly  also  by  Mr.  Masters  of  Canterbury  ; 
and  the  miscellaneous  collection  of  roses  was  Aimished  by  Mr.  Rivers  of  Saw* 
bridgeworth  ;  the  mistletoe  was  suppUed  by  Mr.  Oodsall  of  H^eford  ;  and 
some  species,  which  could  not  be  procureJ  in  the  nurseries,  were  obtained 
from  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden.  The  lodges  and  pavilions  w«« 
desinied  by  Mr.  Lamb,  as  already  mentioned  :  the  north,  or  main,  lodge  in 
the  Eliiabethan  style;  the  east  lodge  in  the  Tudor  style,  and  in  that  variety 
of   this  style  which  was  prevalent  in  the  time   of   Henry  VII. ;    and  the 

e"'ons  in  the  style  of  James  I.     They  were  all  built  by   Mr.  Thompson  of 
y ;  and  the  gates  to  the  north,  or  principal,  lodse  were  cast  from  Mr. 
Lamb's  designs  by  Messrs.  Marshall,  Barber,  and  Co.,  oT  Derby. 
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MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  DERBY  ARBORETUM. 

Supposing  that  the  curator  will  occupy  the  north  lodge,  and  that  two  la- 
bourers will  occupy  the  other  tw^o  cottages,  I  feel  confident  that  these  three 
persons  will  find  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  entire  garden  in  the  very  highest 
order  at  every  period  of  the  year.  What  I  consider  to  be  the  highest  order 
con»sts  in  the  following  particulars  :  —  The  walks  should  be  at  all  times  perfectly 
dry,  smooth,  firm,  free  from  weeds,  worm-casts,  or  other  extraneous  matters, 
and  with  the  gravel  of  a  good  colour  :  the  turf  equal  in  thickness,  free  from  all 
broad-leaved  plants  except  clover,  closely  mown,  smooth,  firm,  dry,  and  every- 
where without  worm-casts,  mole-hills,  ant-hills,  dead  leaves  of  trees,  bits  of 
paper,  or  any  other  extraneous  matter  which  may  be  blown  about,  or  left  on 
It  by  visiters  :  the  flower-garden  perfectly  free  from  weeds,  and  every  bed  filled 
with  plants  in  a  healthy  state,  and  the  beds  well  covered  with  flowers  :  the 
vases  filled  with  flowers,  in  the  manner  above  described,  fi'om  the  middle  of 
May  till  October ;  the  flowers  being  in  pots,  and  either  of  green-house  or  hardy 
kinds,  named  on  a  card  tied  to  the  narrow  part  of  the  vase,  and  changed  not 
seldomer  than  once  a  week ;  the  same  species  not  being  more  than  twice 
introduced  during  the  same  season.  All  the  trees  and  shrubs  to  be  kept  with- 
out dead  wood,  perfectly  free  from  caterpillars,  aphides,  curled  leaves,  honey- 
dew,  leaves  which  have  been  killed,  or  branches  which  have  beea  broken 
accidentally,  and  from  flowers  or  fruits  which  have  decayed  and  not  dropped. 
The  climbers  or  twiners  to  be  kept  tied  up  ;  the  spaces  round  the  trees  fi*ee 
from  weeds  ;  the  seats  quite  clean  ;  the  name  tallies  in  complete  repair ;  the 
boundary  fence,  lodges,^  and  gates,  in  complete  repair  ;  and  the  labourers,  and 
their  wives  and  families  who  attend  on  persons  who  enter  the  garden  or  the 
lodges,  clean  and  neatly  dressed.  This  may  be  considered  as  the  criterion  of 
good  regular  management  \  but  there  are  certain  points  to  which  I  wish  to  di- 
rect the  special  attention  of  the  curator  and  of  the  public,  and  especially  of 
the  public  press. 

The  first  point  respects  pruning.  On  no  account  whatever  is  the  knife  to 
be  applied  to  any  of  the  trees  or  shrubs,  except  in  the  following  cases :  — 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  out  dead  wood,  branches  broken  by  the  wind  or  by 
any  accident,  dead  or  decayed  flowers  or  fruit,  or  for  removing  the  suckers  or 
side  shoots  which  come  out  below  the  ^;rafts  of  such  species  or  varieties  as 
have  been  budded  or  grafted.  No  decaying  leaves  whatever,  and  no  ripe  fruit, 
are  on  any  account  to  be  cut  off;  but  leaves  which  wither  or  are  killed  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  may  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  are  perceived.  Prun^ 
ing  is  prohibited,  in  order  that  every  plant  may  show  its  natural  shape  and 
habit  of  growth  ;  whether  by  growing  erect,  spreading  horizontally,  or  throwing 
suckers  up,  or  rambling  shoots  out,  on  every  side.  The  suckers  are  not  even  to 
be  thinned  out,  but  every  plant  is  to  be  allowed  as  perfect  a  freedom  of  growth 
as  if  it  were  in  its  native  habitat.  The  only  exception  is,  such  climbing, 
twining,  or  trailing  plants  as  are  to  be  trained  up  to  the  rods  or  props  prepar^ 
for  them,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  trail  on  the  ground  ;  but  this  is  to  be 
done  without  cutting  off  or  shortening  any  of  their  snoots. 

The  reason  for  not  removing  decaying  leaves  is,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
beauty  of  all  trees  and  shrubs  consists  in  the  change  of  colour  which  takes 
place  in  the  leaves  in  the  course  of  the  autumn,  and  more  especially  a  short  time 
before  they  drop  off.  Hence  I  repeat,  that  the  leaves  on  all  the  plants  (unless 
accidentally  killed)  are  to  be  allowed  to  decay  naturally  on  the  shoots,  and  not 
to  be  touched  till  they  have  fallen  on  the  ground,  when  they  are  to  be  swept 
up  and  laid  on  the  circular  space  of  earth  which  is  to  be  preserved  round  each 
plant.  The  use  of  laying  the  leaves  on  the  space  around  each  plant  is  to 
serve  as  a  mulching  or  non-conducting  cover  to  retain  moisture,  and  also 
because  the  best  manure  for  every  description  of  plant  is  decayed  foliage. 
When  at  any  time  the  leaves  laid  at  the  roots  of  the  plants  are  blown  off  by 
the  wind,  they  must  be  swept  on  again  ;  and  this  practice  must  be  continued 
till  the  leaves  have  so  far  rotted  as  to  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  soil.     In 
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some  cases,  where  the  roots  are  not  prominent,  the  ground  may  be  slightly 
stirred  with  the  points  of  the  prongs  of  a  fork  so  as  to  cause  the  leaves  to  ad- 
here, but  this  must  not  be  done  generally.  By  means  of  these  leaves,  and  the 
short  grass  cut  off  by  the  scythe,  a  sufficient  midching  will  be  produced  for 
each  plant,  to  keep  in  the  moisture  diuing  summer,  to  keep  out  the  frost  to  a 
certain  extent  during  winter,  and,  as  the  mulching  decays  into  mould,  to  sup- 
ply nutriment  to  the  roots. 

In  consequence  of  this  mode  of  management,  and  the  limited  space  which 
there  necessarily  is  between  the  plants,  some  species  will  soon  grow  so  large 
as  to  intermingle  their  branches,  or  their  suckers,  with  those  which  are  ad- 
joining them.  Whenever  this  is  the  case,  the  overgrown  plants  must  not  be 
thinned  or  pruned,  but  be  entirely  taken  up  by  the  roots,  the  soil  stirred  up 
to  the  depth  of  2  or  3  feet,  some  n>esh  soil  added,  and  a  young  plant  procured 
from  the  nursery  of  the  same  kind  as  that  taken  up,  and  planted  in  its  place, 
on  the  summit  of  a  circular  hill  of  earth  of  the  same  diameter  and  height  as  at 
first :  that  is,  as  before  stated,  oh  a  hillock  of  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  from  1  ft.  to  I  ^  ft.  high  in  the  centre,  above  the  adjoining  surface.  The 
brick  tall^  is  then  to  be  replaced  on  a  foundation  of  bricks,  so  as  not  to  be  buried 
above  1  m.  by  the  soil,  as  at  first  planting  the  Arboretum.  Some  of  the  pop- 
lars and  elms  may  require  to  be  taken  up  and  renewed  in  this  manner  in  the 
course  of  15  or  20  years  ;  and  perhaps  some  of  the  shrubs  which  throw  up 
numerous  suckers,  such  as  the  common  lilac  and  common  philadelphus, 
and  some  which  throw  out  rambling  shoots,  as  the  common  bramble,  may 
require  the  same  treatment  at  the  end  of  the  same  period,  or  before. 

iVhenever  any  of  the  branches  or  suckers  extend  so  far  as  to  cover  or  par- 
tially obscure  the  brick  tally,  it  and  its  foundation  of  bricks  must  be  taken 
up  and  removed  1  or  2  feet  further  firom  the  plant ;  and  whenever  the  glass 
of  any  tally  is  broken,  or  the  card  with  the  name  becomes  dim,  or  any  other 
accident  happens  to  it,  it  must  be  repaired  or  renewed  by  the  curator  fi*om  the 
reserve  stock  of  bricks,  printed  cards,  and  pieces  of  glass,  kept  in  the  north 
lodge  and  the  flower-garden  cottage. 

The  miscellaneous  collection  of  roses  in  the  surrounding  belt  will  require 
particular  attention  to  prevent  them  from  being  injured  by  the  adjoining  ever- 
greens ;  and,  as  roses  are  short-lived  plants,  some  few  of'^  them  may,  perhaps, 
die  every  year.  Whenever  this  is  the  case,  the  root  of  the  dead  plant 
must  be  taken  up,  the  soil  thoroughly  stirred,  some  fresh  soil  and  manure 
added,  and  a  new  plant,  of  the  same  kmd  as  before,  inserted.  When  a  new 
plant  of  the  same  kind  cannot  be  procured,  some  other  kind  of  rose  of  the 
same  section,  and  not  already  in  the  collection,  must  be  planted,  and  a  new 
name  tally  prepared  accordingly. 

As  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  belt  are  much  thicker  than  those  in  the  col- 
lection, they  will  have  to  be  thinned  out  firom  time  to  time  ;  in  doing  which, 
the  weakest  and  least  valuable  plants  must  be  removed  first,  so  that  the  belt 
may  never  have  a  crowded  appearance,  or  choke  up  the  roses,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  sufficiently  filled  with  evergreens  to  conceal,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  boundary  hedge  firom  the  walk.  Many  of  the  trees  in  this  belt,  and  also  a 
number  of  the  old  trees  of  common  sorts  left  standing  in  the  flower-garden 
and"  in  the  collection,  will  have  to  be  removed  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
otherwise  the  effect  of  the  whole,  as  well  as  the  growth  of  all  the  more  deli- 
cate kinds  .now  planted,  will  be  materially  injured.  In  a  word,  it  forms  no 
part  of  the  design  of  this  Arboretum  to  exhibit  large  trees,  more  especially  of 
the  common  kinds  ;  and  whenever  any  one  of  these,  or,  indeed,  any  tree  what- 
ever in  the  Arboretum,  reaches  a  greater  height  than  40  or  50  feet,  it  should 
be  removed.  That  height  is  quite  sufficient  for  producing  shade,  and  for 
showing  the  form  and  cnaracter  of  the  tree,  and  its  flowers  and  fhiit ;  and 
nothing  more  is  required,  or  can  be  admitted  in  an  arboretum  on  so  limited 
a  piece  of  ground.  If  this  part  of  the  management  laid  down  be  neglected,  the 
rapid-growing  large  trees  will  soon  overtop  the  slow-growing  smaller  ones 
and  the  shrubs,  and  ultimately  destroy  all  the  finer  kinds. 
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As  several  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  forming  the  collection  are  small  plants  of 
kinds  recently  raised  from  seed  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and 
just  introduced  into  the  country,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  wrongly  named  ;  but,  if  I  am  permitted,  I  shall  be  happy  to  examine, 
free  of  expense,  all  the  plants,  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  years,  and  correct 
the  nomenclature,  when  necessary,  during  my  life  ;  because  much  of  the  use- 
fulness of  this  Arboretum  will  depend  on  the  nomenclature  being  correct. 

As  new  species  of  trees  and  snrubs  from  foreign  countries  are  continually 
increasing  the  collections  in  British  gardens,  wnen  any  of  these  are  to  be 
added  to  the  Derby  Arboretum,  it  can  only  be  done  with  propriety  and 
success  by  taking  up  the  whole  and  replanting,  adjusting  the  distances  to 
the  estimated  heights  to  which  the  plants  will  grow  m  the  given  cfimate  and 
aoil.  It  will  be  better,  therefore,  to  make  no  additions  whatever  for  the  next 
15  or  20  years,  and  then  to  take  the  whole  up  and  replant,  introducing  the 
new  kinds  in  their  proper  places. 

The  most  effective  mode  of  increasing  the  number  of  species  would  be,— 
20,  30,  or  40  years  hence,  to  take  up  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  belt,  as 
wcJl  as  all  the  other  trees  and  shrubs ;  to  reduce  the  whole  to  a  tahuia  rasa  ;  to 
surround  the  whole  wtdi  a  boundary  wall ;  to  form  a  narrow  border  and  a  walk 
within  this  wall ;  to  plant  the  wall  with  select  kinds  which  would  not  grow 
so  well  in  the  open  ground ;  and  to  include  the  remaining  part  of  the  ground 
occupied  by  the  belt  in  the  present  Arboretum,  There  would  then  not  be  a 
single  dupucate  tree  or  shrub  within  the  enclosure,  except  some  of  those 
in  the  miscdlaneous  collection  against  the  wall,  and  those  contained  in  the 
fiower«arden.  This  rearrangement  of  the  whole  would  create  a  new  interest, 
not  oidy  by  the  change  in  general  appearance,  but  by  the  manv  new  kinds 
which  woiud  be  add^,  and  by  the  great  beauty  and  interest  of  the  miscel- 
laneous collection  against  the  wall,  and  of  the  bulbous-rooted  herbaceous 
plants  which  might  be  planted  at  its  base.  In  this  way  the  Arboretum 
mi^t  be  rearranged  everv  20,  SO,  or  40  years,  for  an  indefinite  period  ;  alwa}^ 
mamtaining  its  original  cnaracter  of  entertainment  and  instruction,  and  always 
kept  up  to  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  and  arboricultural  riches. 

As  improvements  are  continually  making  in  the  nomenclature  of  plants, 
the  names  should  be  revised  by  a  competent  botanist  every  time  the  Arbo- 
retum b  taken  up  and  replanted. 

To  prevent  the  plants  from  being  injured  by  giving  away  cuttings  for  pro- 
pagation to  nurserymen,  or  specimens  to  botanists,  the  curator  ought  to  be 
fort>idden  to  give  away  any,  except  to  one  substantial  and  extensive  local 
nurseryman,  and  this  only  upon  condition  that  such  nurseryman  agreed  to 
supply  from  his  own  nursery,  or  to  procure  fit>m  other  nurseries,  all  plants  that 
mignt  be  wanted  as  substitutes  for  oversrown  plants  removed,  or  for  deaths. 
At  the  same  time,  every  nurseryman  and  botanist,  as  well  as  all  other  persons, 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  inspect  and  study  the  plants  at  all  seasons,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  curator  should  keep  in  his  lodge  the  copy  of  my  Arboretum  JBri- 
tanmeum,  which  I  have  presented  to  the  Arboretum,  and  should  allow  alf 
enquirinff  persons  to  consult  it*  For  general  observers  and  lovers  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  uie  catalogue  contained  in  the  pamphlet  prqMured  by  me,  and  sold  bj 
the  curator,  or  my  abridged  edition  of  the  Arboretum,  will  be  sufficient,  at  least 
for  some  years  to  come.  To  check  idle  curiosity  and  a  needless  waste  of 
time;  the  curator  might  be  allowed  to  charge  IJ.  or  2^.  per  hour  for  the  use 
of  the  copy  of  the  Arboretum  in  the  lodge ;  but,  on  no  consideration  whatever, 
€Hight  he  to  be  allowed  to  take  it,  or  ulow  it  to  be  taken,  out  of  the  public 
room. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  keeping  the  vases  supplied  with  flowers  during  the 
summer  season  forms  no  essential  part  of  the  Arboretum,  thou^  it  will  add 
much  to  the  popular  interest  of  tne  garden.  If,  therefore,  it  should  be  de- 
termined to  add  to  the  number  of  pedestals  and  vases,  this  can  only  be  done 
with  propriety,  to  such  an  extent  as  will  place  one  at  each  angle  formed  by  the 
jimction  of  the  walks,  and  one  at  each  end  of  every  fixed  seat  placed  along  the 
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edges  of  the  walks.  To  place  any  vases  on  the  turf,  either  beside  the  seats  there, 
or  by  themselves,  would  be  altogether  inartistical,  and  greatly  interfere  with 
the  effect  of  the  trees  and  shrubs.  It  is  earnestly  entreated,  therefore,  that 
nothing  of  this  kind  may  be  done.  If  any  one  should  be  desirous  of  pre- 
senting statues  to  the  Arboretum,  the  only  situations  in  which  they  can  be 
placed  are  those  pointed  out  for  the  vases,  and  for  which  they  may  be  sub- 
stituted, with  the  exception  only  of  the  centres  of  the  two  circles,  m  one  of 
which,  viz.  that  which  forms  the  radiating  centre  of  the  walks,  a  statue  of 
the  liberal  and  benevolent  founder  ought  to  be  placed,  as  shown  in  J!g,  56.  in 
p.  537. ;  in  the  other  there  is  a  figure  of  the  Florentine  boar. 

In  the  public  room  in  the  curator's  lodge  a  blank  book  should  be  kept,  in 
which  strangers  who  visit  the  Arboretum  should  be  invited  to  write  their 
names,  with  any  remarks  which  may  occur  to  them,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  order  in  which  the  Arboretum  is  kept,  and  the  degree  in  which  these 
instructions  for  management,  or  any  others  that  may  be  given  by  Mr.  8trutt 
or  the  committee  of  management  appointed  by  the  corporation,  may  appear 
to  have  been  attended  to.  I  also  earnestly  request  the  public  press  of  Derby 
to  examine  the  garden  from  time  to  time,  and  to  report  on  its  condition,  and 
on  the  manner  in  which  these  instructions  have  been  complied  with  by.the 
corporation  of  Derby  and  the  curator  of  the  garden. 

The  Derby  Arboretum  was  assigned  over  to  trustees  bv  Mr.  Strutt,  on  the 
16th  of  September,  1840 ;  and  Mr.  Strutt's  Address  to  the  Town  Council  of 
Derby,  and  the  ceremonies  which  passed  on  that  occasion,  and  on  the  suc- 
ceeding days,  will  be  found  in  the  Derby  newspapers  of  that  week,  and  in 
the  Gardenef^t  Magazine  for  November. 


Art.  II.  Botanicaly  Floriculturalf  and  ArboricuUural  Notices  of 
the  Kinds  of  Plants  netdy  introduced  into  British  Gardens  and 
Plantations^  or  which  have  been  originated  in  them  ;  together  noith 
additional  Information  respecting  Plants  (tohether  old  or  new)  already 
in  Cultivation:  the  whole  intended  to  serve  as  a  perpetual  Supplement 
to  the  **  Encydopcedia  of  Plants^**  the  '*  Horlus  Briianmcus"  the 
Hortus  LignosuSf*  and  the  **  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britau' 


a 


nicum/* 


Curtis* s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers^  each  containing 
seven  plates;  Ss.  6a.  coloured,  Ss»  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow 

Edwards* s  Botanical  Register  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  new  series,  each 
containing  six  plates;  Sf.  6d*  coloured,  Ss*  plain.  Edited  by 
Dr.  Lindley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  College^ 
London. 

Paxton*s  Magazine  of  Botany ^  ond  Register  of  Flowering  Plants; 
in  monthly  numbers;  large  8vo ;  2s*  6a*  each. 

The  Botanist ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
two  pages  of  letterpress;  Svo;  large  paper,  28*  6d,;  small  paper, 
Is.  6d.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.»  F,L.S.,  &c..  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Maund's  Botanic  Garden^  or  Magazine  of  Hardy  Flower  Plants  cul- 
tivated in  Great  Britain  s  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
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four  coloured  figures  in  one  page ;  large  paper,  1^.  Qd, ;  small,  \s. 
Edited  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

'Ranuncul/'  crs. 

1605.  AQUILE'GIA  FlWa  46. 

gla(ic«  Lindl.    glaucous      ^  A     or     S    .myJO'     Fa>Y     Himalayas     1S39.     D     oo.     Bot  n;g. 

A  very  beautiful  plant,  both  from  its  large  and  handsome  pale  yellow  or 
cream-coloured  flowers,  and  from  its  glaucous  foliage.  Though  raised  firom 
East  Indian  seeds,  it  is  not  included  in  the  lists  of  columbines  given  by  Drs, 
Wallich  and  Royle,  and  it  may  therefore.  Dr.  Lindley  conjectures,  '*  be  con- 
sidered by  those  excellent  botanists  as  a  varietv  of  their  A.  pubiflora,"  but  it 
is  distinct  from  that  species  *'  in  the  larger  and  sweet-scented  straw-coloured 
flowers,  the  nearly  smooth  stems,  the  very  glaucous  leaves,  and  the  shaggy 
ovaries."  {Bot,  Reg.,  August.) 

ttigc9xa  Benth.    fragrant     ^  A     or   |    my    Fa.Y    Himalayas    1839.    D    ca    Botanist,  181. 

Very  nearly  allied  to  the  last  species,  but  differing  in  having  the  spines  of 
the  petals  hooked  inwards,  and  the  leaves  not  being  glaucous.  The  flowers, 
also,  are  still  larger  and  handsomer.  (Botanist,  Aug. ;  and  B,  M,  /?.,  No.  140., 
Sept.) 

r75& 

bracfa^ceras  F.  et  M.    shortaipurred    ^  A    or     |    my    B    N.  Europe    1838.    D    eo.    Bot.  gard. 

A  dwarf  species  with  blue  flowers,  the  petals  being  slightly  tipped  with 
green.  It  was  named  by  Messrs.  Fischer  and  Meyer,  in  their  seed  catalogue 
of  the  St.  Petersbuig  Botanic  Garden ;  and  it  was  raised  in  the  Birmingham 
Botanic  Garden,  from  Russian  seeds,  in  1838.  (Bot,  Gard,,  Sept.) 

A.pvbifldra  Wall.  A  hardy  East  Indian  perennial,  which  grows  about  a  foot 
high,  and  has  **  pale  purple  scentless  flowers."  According  to  Dr.  Royle,  it 
is  abundant  among  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  at  elevations  of  from  6000  to 
10,000  ft.  (5.  M,  R.,  No.  141.,  Sept.) 

159a  JDELPHI'NIUM  14133  chinfose  fl.  pi.  Paxt.  Mag,  qfBot, 

A  handsome  double-flowered  variety  of  the  Chinese  larkspur,  which  is 
easily  multiplied  by  cuttings.  (Mag,  of  Bot,,  Sept.) 

^Donttum  ovdtum  Lindl.  **  A  hardy  aconite,  with  undivided  leaves,  which 
are  merely  crenated,  and  embrace  the  stems."  It  is  a  native  of  Cashmere ; 
and  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  dull  purplish  green,  are  in  loose  pyramidal 
racemes.  (B.  M,  R,,  No.  1 18.,  July.) 

CapparmcecB, 

Cleome  lutea  Hook.  A  native  of  North-west  America,  growing  about  2  ft. 
high,  and  with  yellow  flowers.  It  is  either  an  annual  or  biennial.  (B,  M,  R„ 
No.  117.,  July.) 

yLalvdce^e, 

Abutilon  \iHfoUa  Lindl. ;  iSida  vitifolia  Cav,  A  handsome  evergreen  low 
tree,  a  native  of  Chili,  where  it  grows  about  6  ffe.  high ;  the  flowers,  which 
are  white,  and  **  grow  in  umbels,  are  fully  3  in.  in  diameter,"  and  the  leaves 
are  as  large  as  those  of  the  vine.  It  was  raised  from  seed,  about  four  years 
ago,  in  the  Trinity  College  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin ;  and  plants  have  stood  there, 
for  the  last  three  years,  without  any  protection.  (B,  m,  R.,  No.  114.,  July.) 

liibisats  (§  Az4nza}  IVrd^  Lindl,  A  handsome  green-house  shrub,  with 
fine  large  lilac  flowers,  5  in.  across,  and  verv  showy.  Raised  from  Swan 
River  seeds,  by  Mrs.  Wray  of  Cheltenham,  in  honour  of  whom  it  is  named. 
(B,  M,  R.,  No.  149.,  Sept.) 

lXutdce<p* 
•  399.  ZIE^RIA  SS48  IteyigiU  Botanist,  185. 

Legumindsce, 

11,85.  LUPrNUS         • 

leptoc&rpus  Bentk.    slender-flruited     Q)     or     3    su     P    Mexico    1839.    S    co.    Bot.  reg.  1810, 38. 

"  A  hardy  straggling  biennial,"  2  or  3  feet  high,  which  flowers  late  in  the 
summer,  and  greatly  resembles  L.  rivulBiris.     The  seeds  were  **  collected  by 
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M.  Hartweg  in  pine  woods^  near  Bolanos,  at  the  elevation  of  8000  ft.  above 
the  sea.**  {Bot,  Reg.y  July.) 

2837.  JCA^CIA 

dentifera  Bentk,     tooth-bearing     A  i^    or    ap    Y    Swtm  River    18S9.    C     cLp.     Botanist,  179. 

This  species  is  a  native  of  the  colony  of  the  Swan  River,  where  it  was 
found  by  Mr.  James  Drummond.  *'  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  A.  saligna  of  La- 
billardiere,  but  the  leaves  are  much  narrower,  and  the  form  of  the  calyx  is 
very  peculiar."  The  specific  name  of  "  tooth-bearing"  alludes  **  to  the  tooth- 
like remains  of  the  stipules."  (^Botanist^  Aug.) 

3623.  PHYSOLO^BIUM 

cvaiiAtaxa  Benth,    keeled    ^  lJ    4    my    R    King  Qeorge*8  Sound    1839.    C    6.1.p.    Botanist,  183. 

This  pretty  Australian  plant  has  rich  crimson  flowers,  and  a  slender  climb- 
ing stem,  which  however  does  not  extend  very  far.  The  pod  is  the  most  re- 
markable feature,  as  it  is  **  from  half  an  inch  to  three  quarters  long,  much 
swollen,  and  very  hairy."  It  is  one  of  a  new  genus  founded  by  Mr.  Bentham, 
and  of  which  three  or  four  species  are  already  known.  It  flowers  and  seeds 
freely.  The  following  appear  to  be  the  principal  points  in  which  it  differs  from 
its  allied  genera.  "  The  colour  and  form  of  the  flower  are  those  of  a  Zichya, 
but  the  peduncles  are  few-flowered  and  loosely  dichotomous,  not  umbellate, 
and  the  pod  is  inflated  as  in  Crotalaria  or  Baptisia.  The  inflorescence  is 
that  of  a  true  Kennedya,  but  the  form  of  the  flower,  as  well  as  the  pod,  are 
very  difierent."  (Botanist,  Sept.) 

806&  TRIFCTLIUM  18530  involucratum. 

This  plant,  or  a  variety  of  it,  has  been  raised  from  Mexican  seeds  senti 
home  by  M.  Hartweg,  and  found  to  produce  numerous  heads  of  lemon-co-^ 
loured  flowers,  instead  of  pale  purple,  as  stated  in  Hort,  Brit,,  p.  299. 
{B.  M.  R.,  No.  1 16.,  July.) 

+  HardenbergisL  digitdta  Lindl.  is  ^'  a  handsome  green-house  twiner,  raised 
from  Swan  River  seeds  by  Mr.  Toward,  under  whose  skilful  management  so 
many  new  species  have  been  introduced."  (B,  M,  JR.,  No.  142.,  Sept.) 

^osdcece, 

Spiris^a  rotttndifoUa  Lindl.  A  species  the  seeds  of  which  were  received 
from  Cashmere,  and  which,  though  it  has  not  flowered,  appears  to  Dr.  Lind- 
ley  evidently  to  belong  "  to  the  same  division  as  S.  vacciniuolia."  (B.  M,  R,, 
No.  159.,  Sept.) 

Schizonottu  tomeniosus  Lindl. ;  Spirsef^  Lindleyana  Wall.  This  new  genus 
has  been  formed  by  Dr.  Lindley  on  this  species  and  8.  forbifdlia.  The  generic 
name,  which  signifies  split-back,  alludes  to  **  the  remarkable  cohesion  of  the 
carpels  into  a  5-celled  capsule,  whose  cells  split  open  at  the  back  for  the  escape 
of  the  seeds  ;"  and  it  is  on  this  character  that  the  genus  is  founded.  (B,  ilf.  R,, 
No.  156.,  Sept.) 

OnagrdcecB. 

LOPETZi^ 

linelita  Ztue.     linear     ^  uj     pr     3     ja.f    R      Mexico     1839.      S     co.     Bot.  reg.  1840, 40. 

A  sof^-wooded  green-house  shrub,*'  flowering  in  winter,  but  principally  in 
the  latter  end  of  January  and  the  beginning  of  February  (see  p.  293.).  The 
flowers  are  very  abundant,  but  they  do  not  diffbr  materially  from  the  common 
annual  kinds.  {Bot,  Reg.,  July.) 

PatnflordcecB, 

1923.  PASSIFLO^RA  [1840.52. 

yerrucSfera  UndL    wart-bearing     _^  uj     cu    SO    ^ap     Pa.O     P  Brazil     1897.     C   p.1    Bot.  reg. 

A  curious  plant,  fi*om  the  bright  green  warts  produced  on  the  margin  of  its 
sepals  and  bractea»  It  is  a  green -house  climber  of  easy  culture,  nearly  allied 
to  P.  incarnata  and  P.  edulis  ;  and  it  "  will  grow  with  great  luxuriance  if 
planted  in  the  border  of  the  conservatory.  The  soil  which  suits  it  best  is  rich 
loam,'  mixed  with  peat  and  sand.  It  can  be  multiplied  freely  by  cuttings." 
{Bot,  Reg,y  Sept.;  and  Mtsc^  No.  105.,  July.) 
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Crassuldeece. 

Sedum  muUicadie  Wall.    A  pretty  rockwork  plant,  with  fleshy  leaves  and 
yellow  flowers,  from  the  East  Indies.  (^.  M.  R,,  No.  124.,  Augi) 
Cactdce<B, 

1472.  CE^REUS  ,^^^ 

JhttfroM  P/e(/r  broad-stemmed    Jt  Z^    or  10  au    W    S.  America    1890.    C    s.1    Bot.  mag.tSSia 
Slfmm§fmei  :  C^reiu  oxyp^talua  Dee.,  Epipbf  Hum  l&tifhHU  Ztrcc. 

^  A  tall-erowing  plant,  incapable  of  supporting  itself.'*  It  is  jointed  and 
much  branched,  the  branches  being  very  broad  and  leaf-like.  The  flowers  are 
white,  tinged  with  pink,  with  a  spreading  limb,  and  a  very  long  and  slender 
tube.  It  flowered  in  the  collection  of  Messrs,  Mackie  of  Norwich.  (Bot^  Mag., 
August.) 

378.  BOUVA'RD/il  eplgndena  Graham,    (See  p.  14&) 
S!fnoti^me :  B.  tripb^lla  var.  tpl^odeDs  limf/. 

Dr.  Lindley  considers  this  plant  to  be  only  a  variety  of  B.  triph^Ua;  as, 
though  it  difiers  **  in  its  more  scarlet,  brighter,  and  larger  flowers,  its  more 
pubescent  surface,  its  more  vigorous  habit,  and  in  the  deep  purple  stain  on 
all  its  branches,"  he  does  not  think  that  there  is  any  "  solid  mark  of  distinc- 
tion." {Bot,  Reg,f  July.) 

Oxy&fUhut  verikohr  Lindl.  A  beautiful  stove  shrub,  from  Cuba,  with  fra- 
srant  flowers,  which  are  first  white,  then  pink,  and  lastly  crimson.  (B,  M.  i?.. 
No.  150.,  Sept.) 

Brachywme  iberidifoSa  Benth,  **  A  beautiful  little  hardy  annual,**  from  the 
Swan  River,  ^  with  finely  cut  leaves  like  the  Nigella,  and  flowers  of  the  deep- 
est blue.  There  is  also  a  white  variety,  but  it  is  not  yet  introduced.  (B,  M.  i2.. 
No.  148.,  Sept.) 

-\-  TriptUion  spmdsum  Ruiz  et  Pav.  A  very  beautiful  Chilian  perennial, 
with  bright  blue  flowers.  (B.  M,  E,,  No.  129.,  August.) 

CroodendfABd. 

JEuthdles  macrophuUa  Lindl.  A  strong-growing  herbaceous  plant,  with 
large  leaves,  '*  and  large,  showy,  yellow  and  brown  flowers."  Raised  from 
te^%  purchased  of  Mr.  James  Drummond,  collected  near  the  Swan  River. 
{B.  M,  -R.,No.  119.,  July.) 

1698.  GESNE'R/.^ 

m61U5  H,etK.    aoft    ^  t^    or    1|    ap    S    Caraecas    18991    8   pul    Bot.  mag.  SB15. 

This  plant  flowered,  for  the  first  time  in  England,  at  Kingsbury,  and  the  fol- 
lowing 18  extracted  from  Mr.  Beaton's  account  of  it.  *'  This  species  does  not 
produce  tuberous  roots  like  the  rest  of  the  genus,  yet  the  stems  are  herba- 
ceous, and  die  down  after  producing  seeds;  at  least  I  think  so,  from  a  cluster 
of  scaly  creeping  stems  now  forming,  of  the  colour  of  the  plant,  and  which 
are  analogous  to  the  roots  of  Trevirana  coccinea.  The  plant  having  begun 
thus  early  to  provide  itself  with  these  creeping  stems,  for  producing  a  succes- 
sion of  flowering  stems,  and  for  extending  itself  on  idl  sides,  may  be  taken  in 
evidence  that  this  species  does  not  require  much  rest,  like  the  large  tuberous- 
rooted  Gesneriae.  The  seeds,  like  all  of  the  genus,  are  very  small,  and  should 
be  sown  in  sand  previously  watered,  and  then  pressed  down  gently  in  the  wet 
sand,  but  not  covered.  The  young  plants  will  rise  in  a  few  days,  and  oueht  to 
be  kept  in  a  shady  place  till  they  are  fit  to  be  transplanteci."  (BoL  Mag^ 
Auspst.) 

"Ericdceee. 

ISSa  IZHODODE'NDRON  llOSl  caudiiicum  var.  5  h^idum  Hook.    Bot.  mag.  3811. 

A  hybrid  between  R,  caucasicum  and  R,  p6nt]cum  albifldrum,  raised  by 
Mr.  Veitch  of  Exeter  in  1838.    The  flowers  are  white.  (Bot.  Mag.,  July.) 

1173.  IFRrCA  [Bot  vii.  p.  125. 

MacatbUtna  Fast    Mr.  M'Nab*f    >L  i_J    or    1     au    Pk    hybrid    1887.    C    8.Lpi    Paxt  mag.  of 

A  hybrid  raised  by  Mr.  M'Nab  from  E.  tanatkia,  fecundated  by  the  pollen  of 
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E.  infl^ta  fimbri^ta.     It  is  bard-wooded,  and  flowers  nearly  all  the  year,  but 
principally  in  August.  (^Paxt»  Mag,  of  Boi.,  July.) 
Atdepiadkcea, 

CYRTO'CERAS  BenneU  {kmloi,  curved,  anil  kerat,  a  horn ;  in  allusion  to  the  curved  state  of  the  horn  of 
the  segments  of  the  crown)  reflteum  Benn, 
Sj^Hct^me:  H6ya  coriAoM  LittdL    (See  Vol  XV.  p.  £44.) 

This  plant  was  **  made  the  basis  of  a  new  genus  by  Mr.  Bennett,"  not  only 
on  account  of  some  points  of  difierence  from  Hoya  in  the  construction  of  the 
flower,  but  also  because  it  does  not  send  out  roots  from  the  stem,  and  its 
flower  does  not  secrete  a  saccharine  juice,  (Botamsl,  July.) 

QerUtkaesB* 

+  OpAeSsL  purpurdtcens  D.  Don.  A  pretty  little  East  Indian  annual,  **  with 
narrow  pale  green  leaves,  and  starry  pmk  flowers,  with  green  glands  at  the 
base  of  the  p^als."  (B.  M,  ff..  No.  158.,  September.) 

BigHonikcesd. 

1706.  BIONO'N/il  Tm.  1840,  U. 

Tweediina  LIndl.     Jkfr.  Tweedie's    ^  l-I    or    90    Jo    Y     Buenos  Ayres    1838.    C    Lp.s.    Bot 

A  beautiful  plant  of  very  easy  culture,  as  it  strikes  readily  from  layers  or 
cuttings,  and  grqws  freely  from  seeds,  when  they  can  be  procured.  It  wil 
^ow  well  in  any  garden  soil,  but  prefers  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand,  and 
It  appears  very  nearly  hardy.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  golden  yellow,  and 
the  species  is  nearly  allied  toB.  sequinocti^lis.  (^Bot»  Reg,^  August.) 

ConvoivtUdce€e, 

491.  IPOMCE^A  Le&rtf  Paxt    (See  a  147.) 

Symmjfmc :  Pharbttis  Ltkrti  BenUi.  Botanist,  184. 

This  beautiful  plant  Mr.  Bentham  considers  to  belong  to  the  genus 
Pharbitis  (see  HorL  Brit,,  p.  655),  as  it  has  more  than  four  seeds  to  the 
capsule.  {Botanist^  September.) 

By  some  mistake  the  flowers  of  this  species  are  marked  in  p.  147.  as  dark 
red,  instead  of  dark  blue. 

'B&r€igine€e, 

485.  CYNOOLO'SSUM  [1840,50. 

longifldrum  Ro^    long-flowered    ^  A    pr    1|    *u    P.b    Cadimere    1889L    D     oo.    Bot.  reg. 

A  pretty  hardy  perennial,  which  flowers  and  seeds  freelv,  in  any  common 
garden  sou,  from  May  to  August.  The  flowers  are  larger  and  handsomer  than 
those  of  most  of  the  other  species.  The  plant  was  raised  from  East  Indian 
seeds  imported  by  Dr.  Royle,  in  May  1839.  (Bot.  Beg,,  September.) 

LalfidUs, 

Sdlvia  hums  Benth.  An  East  Indian  perennial,  with  blue  and  white  flowers, 
and  wrinkled  sagittate  leaves.  It  somewhat  resembles  S,  bfcolor,  but  is  far 
more  handsome.  (^B,  M,  R,,  No.  115.,  July.) 

Acanthdcea, 

1797.  RUB'LL/if  30610  «legans  Hook, 

Syiun^fmrs :  R.  austr&Iis  Oiv.,  R  aehyranthifblta  Detf.,  R.  parvifldn  Bart.  Par. 

The  name  of  Ru^lUa  australis  is  restored  to  this  species,  having  been  first 
given  to  it  by  Cavanilles.  (^Botamti,  July.) 

PrimtddcecB, 

Anagallit  alterr^ia  Cav.  A  pretty  little  plant  with  trailing  shoots,  **  and 
delicate  yellowish  flowers  tinged  with  pink.  It  was  raised  at  Carclew,  from 
earth  sent  firom  Rio  Janeiro.'*  {B,  M,  R,,  No.  144.,  Sept.)  ^ 

Amentdcea,  —  Seven  species  of  Mexican  oaks  figured  in  Humboldt  and 
Bonpland's  work,  Pianta  teqtdnocHaies,  vol.  iL,  and  in  our  Arb,  Brii,,  vol.  iv., 
and  two  more  species  not  yet  figured,  have  been  sent  home  by  Hartweg,  of 
which  details  will  be  given  in  our  succeeding  Floricultural  Notices. 

Coni/erie. 

'PimaJilifdUa,  Seeds  of  this  magnificent  new  species,  found  by  M.  Hartweg 
in  Guatemala,  have  been  received  by  the  Horticultural  Society,  but  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  it  will  not  prove  hardy.  The  leaves  of  this  species  are  longer 
than  those  of  any  other  previously  discovered ;  and  the  branches  are  as  stout, 
or  stouter  than  those  of  P.  palunstris  (P.  austr4lis  Midix.  and  Arb*  Brit,}. 
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P.  Coidten,  Dr.  Ltndley  is  of  opinion  that  P.  macrocarpa  Arh.  Brit,  and 
P.  Coultert  Arb.  Brit,  are  different  plants,  and  that  the  true  P.  Coulteri 
*'  seems  to  be  still  a  desideratum  in  our  gardens." 

Orchiddcece^ 

2540.  ONCI'DIUM  CSW7. 

pachyphyUum  Hook,     thicluleaved    ^  CZS     or    3    j     Y.r    Mexico    18S8t    O     p^rv    BoL  nu«. 

This  species  "  is  remarkable  for  its  large,  thick,  and  very  coriaceous  leaf, 
and  its  ample  panicle  loaded  with  blossoms  of  a  greenish  yellow  coloiu-,  spotted 
with  orange  and  red  purple,  and  not  destitute  of  fragrance."  It  is  also  re- 
markable for  having  no  evident  stem,  and  no  pseudo-bulb.  It  flowers  in  Ja- 
nuary. (^Bot,  Mag,f  July.)  Dr.  Lindley  states  that  this  Oncidium  is  the  same 
as  O.  Cavendishianum  loate. ;  see  HorL  Brit.,  p.  652. 

O.  pallidum  Lindl.  A  Brazilian  plant,  with  sea-green  leaves,  and  a  panicle 
almost  a  foot  long  ;  "  very  near  O.  Harrisonianum."  (B,  M,  R.,  No.  108., 
July.) 

O.  Ht/ndanum  Hook,  (see  p.  344.)  Dr.  Lindley  states  to  be  the  same  as  his 
O.  sangulneum :  see  Vol.  XV.  p.  398. ;  and  Sert,  Orchid,,  t.  27.  (B,  M.  /?.,  No. 
137.,  September.) 

O.  ramoium  Lindl.  A  Brazilian  species,  with  pale  flowers  in  a  large  branched 
panicle,  on  a  scape  5  ft.  high.  (B,  M,  R,,  No.  154.,  Sept.) 

J2562.  BRASAVO'Litf  r39. 

Tendsa  Lnuff.    veiny'lipped   iSf  (23    or    1    o    ^N.Q.r    Honduras    1839.    D    p.r.w    Bot  reg.  ISML 

This  very  fine  species  has  the  lip  white  and  strongly  veined,  with  the  sepals 

?;reen.  "  The  flowers  are  deliciously  sweet  at  night."  It  was  imported 
i'om  Honduras  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  is  nearly  allied  to  B.  nodosa,  (see 
p.  203.)  "  The  leaf  is  intermediate  between  that  of  B,  glauca,  and  the  com- 
mon terete  species."  (Bot,  Reg.y  July.) 

glatica  Baie,     glaucous     ^  (23     or     1     W.a.Y     Mexico     1837.     D      p.r.w     Bot  reg.  1840, 44- 

A  splendid  plant  with  a  white  and  green  flower,  stained  with  yellow,  greatly 
resembling  that  of  a  cattleya.  The  flowers  are  very  large,  and  the  plant  is 
generally  found  on  oaks  (see  p.  345.).  The  species  is  rather  difficult  to 
cultivate,  so  as  to  make  it  flower ;  but  Mr.  Fortune  has  found  tliat,  by  de- 
stroying or  keeping  back  the  leaf  bud  that  forms  at  the  base  of  every  flower 
bud,  the  latter  may  be  induced  to  expand.  The  leaves  of  this  species  are 
large  and  broad,  and  very  luxuriant.  {BoL  Reg,,  August.) 

2638.  ZYGOPETALUM 

atticiamm'Hook.     Aflrlcan    ^  [23     or    1    d    Va    Sierra  Leone    1839.    D    p.r.w    Bot  mag.  S81£. 

This  plant.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  states,  was  **  sent  by  Dr.  Whitfield  from 
Sierra  Leone  to  the  Woburn  collection ;  **  but  Dr.  Lindley  asserts  that  the 
plant  **  is  certainly  American,  and,  in  all  appearance,  is  a  pale  variety  of 
Odontoglossum  bictoniense,  the  Cyrtochilum  bictoniense  of  Mr.  Bateman's 
work."     (Bot,  Mag.,  July ;  and  B,  M,  R,,  No.  139.,  September.) 

3608.  HYA'NTHUS  sptnbius  Hook,    (See  p.  3Mu) 
Sffntmyme :  Catasdtum  spindsum  LindL 

This  plant.  Dr.  Lindley  states,  is  a  Catasetum.  {B,  M,  R.,  No.  136.,  Sept.) 

3597.  HONACH  A'NTHUS  rftseo-filbus  Hook.    (See  p.  2g&) 
Syrumyme :  Cataadtum  rd«eo-fi.Ibuin  LindL 

Dr.  LindW  observes  of  this  species :  **  As  the  genus  Monachanthus  is 
suppressed,  I  am  obliged  to  alter  the  designation  under  which  the  plant  has 
appeared  in  the  Bot,  Mag^^*  (B,  M,  jR.,  No.  135.,  September.) 

longifbliufl  Hook,     long-leaved    ;[$  (23     or    1     Y.s     Mexico    1839.    D    p.r.w     Bot  Mag.  8819. 
SjfHonjfme :  Catasdtum  longifdlium  Lindl, 

A  splendid  plant  with  golden  yellow  flowers.  (Bot,  Mag,,  September.) 

S590.  C  ATASE'TUM  Itakg.  SB2S. 

iotegfirrimum  Hook,    very  entire-lipped    ^  (ZS    or    1    Y.b.o     Guatemala    1899.    D    p.r.w    Bot. 


There  are  two  forms  of  this  species  : 

«  purpurd*cen»t  flowers  with  a  purplish  tingi 
0  vifidiftdrum,  flowers  with  a  greeuish  Unge 
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A  splendidplant,  sent  by  Mr.  Skinner,  from  Guatemala,  to  the  late  Duke  of 
Bedford.  "  The  species  is  a  very  distinct  one,  having  a  lip  with  the  mouth 
considerably  contracted,  and  quite  entire,*'  (Bot,  Reg,,  September.)         ^ 

CafasStum  deUoidcum.  Dr.  Lindley  has  nad  a  scape  of  this  plant  sent  to 
hiin,  the  flowers  of  which  had  become  of  exactly  the  same  form  as  those  of 
Monachdnthus  viridis  ;  thus  affording  an  additional  proof  that  this  supposed 
genus  is  only  another  form  of  Catasetum.  (^.  M,  jR.,  No.  157.,  September.) 

S588.  I.IE'I.IA 

xMhbKeag  Linda,     bliuhing     j£  IZS3     or    ^     my     Fk     D     p.r.w     BoC.  reg.  1840, 41. 

This  species  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  203.).  The  flowers  are  smaller 
than  those  of  any  other  species  of  the  genus,  and  they  are  without  fragrance* 
*'  In  the  specific  character  originally  given,  the  bracts  were  described  as 
pubescent.  This  appearance  arises  from  the  presence  of  minute  patches  of 
extremely  delicate  hairs,  which  soon  wither  up,  and  leave  nothing  but  a  stain, 
to  indicate  their  having  been  present."  {Bot,  Reg,,  July.) 

Epiphora  pubesceru  Lindl.  An  epiphyte  from  South  Africa,  vnth  **  fragrant 
bright  yellow  flowers  streaked  with  red.  It  approaches  very  near  to  the 
genus  Polystachya."  (B.  M.  jB.,  No.  103.,  Jul^.) 

ChrrhopekUum  picturdlum  O.  Lodd.  An  Indian  plant,  with  umbels  of  pur- 
ple flowers,  deeply  stained  with  dark  red.  (B,  M,  K.,  No.  106.,  July.) 

C,  aurdtum  Lindl.  Differing  from  the  preceding  species  in  the  flowers  being 
laiger,  and  **  fringed  with  golden  yellow  hairs."  (B,  M,  R.,  No.  107.,  July.) 

Stanhopes.  Martikas,  Bate,  A  splendid  plant  from  Mexico,  named  in 
honour  of  Professor  von  Martins.  (B.  M,  /?.,  No.  109.,  July.) 

S.graveoleru  Lindl.  A  Peruvian  species,  with  the  habit  and  general  ap- 
pearance of  S,  saccata,  but  far  handsomer.  The  fragrance  is  heavy  and 
overpowering.  (P.  M,  R.,  No.  125.,  August.) 

2547.  DENDRCBIUM  [p.r.w    Faxt.  mag.  of  bot.  Til.p.  169. 

Devautihium  Paxt.      Duke  of  Devoiuhire*i    iSf  129     or     1     ap    my    Y.p    Khoseea     18^.    D 

One  of  the  most  splendid  of  this  magnificent  family,  but  most  nearly  allied 
to  D.  ae'mulum.  (Poor/.  Mag,  of  Bot,    September.) 

Sg«2l  &mplum  Paxt,  Mag.  qfJM.,  vil.  p.  121. 

D,  revolhtum  LindL  An  Indian  species,  with  straw-coloured  flowers ;  yery 
distinct.  (B.  M.  R.,  No.  110.,  July.) 

D^  teres  Lindl.  **  A  slender  plant,  with  the  leaves  of  Vanda  teres,  and 
whitish  fragrant  flowers,  in  terminal  naked  racemes."  (B.  M,  R.,  No.  111., 
July.) 

Z>.  herhdceum  Lindl.  A  small  East-Indian  plant,  with  '*  inconspicuous  green 
flowers."  (-B.  M,  jB.,  No.  153.,  September.) 

Dmema  paledceum  Lindl.  A  Guatemala  plant,  with  pale  straw-coloured 
flowers.  (B,  M,  R.,  No.  112.,  July.^ 

DcndrochUum  Ji^^orme  Lindl.  **  Tne  first  living  specimen  seen  in  Europe, 
of  Blume's  genus  Dendrochilum."  The  genus  is  allied  to  Lfparis.  (B,  M,  R,, 
No.  113.,  July.) 

25S5.  CATTLE^Yil  [48. 

Acl£n(U(9  Lindl.     Lady  Acland's    if  (23     or    i   Jl     P-a    Brazil    1839.     O     r.w    Bot.  reg.  1840, 

A  very  handsome  species,  with  a  large  purple  lip  and  column.  The  flowers 
are  darker  than  in  most  of  the  other  species.  (Bot.  Reg,,  August.) 

BHAa  secunda  Lindl.  A  Mexican  species,  with  green  flowers  dotted  with 
crimson,  and  a  straw-coloured  labellum.  (B,  M,  R.,  No.  120.,  August.) 

lyigonidium  ringeru  Lindl.  A  Mexican  plant,  with  fine  deep  green  pseudo*- 
bulbs  and  leaves,  and  insignificant  scentless  flowers.  {B»  M,  R,,  No.  121., 
August.) 

Epidendrum  (Enc^clia)  bractescens  Lindl.  "  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  exactly 
ovate,  closely  clustered,  and  about  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg.  The  flowers 
have  a  beautifully  but  delicately  painted  wuite  lip,  the  gay  efiect  of  which  is 
heightened  by  the  contrast  with  the  dingy  purple  of  the  long  narrow  sepals 
and  petals."  (B.  M,  R,,  No.  122.,  August-) 
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E,  amphigUtHi  Trimtatii  Lindl.  A  Trinidad  plant,  with  yellow  greoi 
flowers.  (-B.  M,  R,^  No.  128,,  August^ 

E,  dermfldrum  Hook,  (see  p.  295.)  This  species  Dr.  LindW  considers  the 
same  as  the  £.  floribiindum  of  Humboldt  et  Kunth.  {B.  Mi  H.,  No.  ISi., 
August) 

E,  lancifdUum  Lindl.  A  Mexican  species,  verr  like  £.  cochleitum,  but 
with  a  strutted  lip.  (B.  M.  i?.,  No.  152.,  September.) 

Sarcdnthttt  oxyphyllut  Wall.  This  proves,  Dr.  Lindley  informs  us,  to  be 
only  a  narrow* leaved  variety  of  S.  rostratus.  (^B,  M,  R»,  No.  123.,  August.) 

A'porum  leonu  Lindl ;  A.  indivisum  Blume,  This  plant  was  at  first  sup- 
posed to  be  the  A.  indivisum  of  Blume  ;  but  it  proves  to  be  a  distinct  species. 
It  is  called,  in  Sincapore,  the  lion's  mouth.  (B,  M,  B,,  No.  127.,  August.) 

Cleitottoma  latifo&um  Lindl.  **  A  vanda*like  plane  from  Sincapore."  (B, 
M.  i?..  No.  127.,  August.) 

Chdtit  l^p^vit  Lindl.  This  spedes  has  very  large  yellow  flowers,  the  lip  of 
which  is  spotted  with  dutt  brown  j  and  it  is  remarkable  for  its  column  be- 
coming hard  and  tumid  after  fertilisation.  (B,  M.  /2.,  No.  1.30.,  August.) 

C,  hxtcthcent  Lindl.  This  '*  species  has  white  flowers,  with  a  deep  jellow 
fleshy  lip,  which  is  divided  into  two  lobes,  each  folded  twice,  so  as  to  give  the 
whole  the  appearance  of  being  4*4obed.  {B,  M,  R ,  No.  131.,  August.) 

OALEA'NDRA       (Galea,  a  caique,  and  afier»  an  anther :  in  allusion  to  the  creited  anther.) 

BaOeri  Undk     Mr,  Bauer't     £t  ^     or    |    au     F    Guhuia     1899.     O    f  .p    Bot.  r^.  1840, 49. 

A  very  curious  and  rather  handsome  plant,  which,  in  its  native  state, 
appears  to  range  over  **  an  unusual  extent  of  country,  the  South  of  Mexico 
on  one  hand,  and  French  Ouiana  on  the  other,  being  its  northern  and 
southern  Umits."  (BoL  Reg.,  September.) 

25S1.  RODRlOUE'Z/il 

crfspa  L§ndi.      crteped      it  (23     cu     1     o     6     Braiil     18S9.      O     s.p     BoL  reg.  1840,  54» 

This  species  is  remarkably  fra^ant,  having  the  scent  of  primroses.  Its 
flowers  are  green,  and  curiously  cnsped  (see  p.  22.).  It  may  be  grown  either 
in  a  pot  or  on  a  block  of  wood.  {Bot,  Reg,,  September.) 

Sarcochtlut  ungviculdius  Lindl.  **  The  flowers  are  light  straw-colour,  the 
side  lobes  of  the  labeilum  white  streaked  with  crimson,  and  the  middle  lobe 
round,  fleshy,  and  dotted  with  crimson."  It  is  a  native  of  Manilla.  (B,  M.  R^ 
No.  143.,  September.) 

Maxiliaria  Skinnen  lAndl.  This  species  has  flowered  at  Penrhyn.  *'  It 
has  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  large  form  of  M.  aromatica,  but  the 
structure  of  the  flowers  b  diflbrent.''  (B,  M,  R.,  No.  ]4>5.,  September.) 

M,  Macleei  Bate,  *'  This  plant  is  nearly  related  to,  but  undoubtedly  distinct 
from,  M.  tenuifolia."  It  is  a  native  of  Guatemala,  whence  it  was  sent  home 
by  Mr.  M*Klee,  after  whom  it  is  named.  (B,  M,  R.,  No.  155.,  September.) 

Pleurath&lSt  pachj/gidua  Lindl.  A  very  krge-flowered  species  of  the  genus. 
A  native  of  Mexico.  (B,  M,  R,,  No.  146.,  September.) 

Angrae^cum  bUobum  Lindl.  An  African  epiphyte,  with  long  drooping  ra- 
cemes of  white  flowers,  just  tipped  with  pink,  and  sweet-scented.  (B.  M,  R^ 
No.  151.,  September.) 

S6«2.  SACCOLA^BIUM  [▼».  p.  146. 

deoticuliium /*a4r/.    toothed    ^J2S3    cu   |    ap    W    Kheseea   1897«    O   r.v    Paxt.  nia9.iifbot. 

A  curious  plant  from  the  Khoseea  Hills,  which  requires  to  be  grown  on 
a  block  of  some  kind  of  wood.  **  Logs  of  the  common  robinia  seem  to  be 
preferred  in  the  London  collections  ;  and,  where  cork-wood  can  be  procured, 
it  is  unquestionably  the  best."  (Paxt,  Mag,  of  Bot,^  August) 

Iridnceig, 

149.  TRIS  1312  reticiil&ta  Bot.  Gard.  74SL 

144.  M A'RICA  1397  hilmilu  var.  liktea  W.  Herb,    Bot  nag.  3809. 
d^nonyiwtf  ;  M.  liktea  Hort. 

AmaiylAdesd* 

SprekeViB.  glauca.    **  A  beautiful  new  jacobaea  lily,  discovered  in  Mexico  by 
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M.  Hartweg,  with  nairow,  glaucous,  and  pale  flowers."  (B,  M,  B,,  No.  104., 

July.) 

Ajtphodeldce€B» 

1016.  ifLLIUM  S8591  as&ream  Ledebour, 

Sjfnot^t^us :  A.  caenUeum  Paliat,  A.  csrullfceas  G.  Don  j  Bot.  Reg.  1810, 51. 

Commelmeas, 
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t^midA  Lindi,     tumid     ^  lAI     or     1     •     R     Mexioo     1899.     D     co.     Bot.  Kg.  1840, 48. 

A  very  curious  plant  from  Mexico,  with  reddish  flowers  and  deep  green 
leaves,  which  are  purple  on  the  under  side  when  young,  and  which  are  rolled 
back  in  a  very  singular  manner  when  full  grown.  The  stem  is  still  more 
remarkable,  as  the  joints  are  swelled  and  tumid.  It  is  half<«hardy,  and  **  grows 
freely  in  sandy  loam,  but  is  very  apt  to  suffer  from  damp  in  winter."  (Bot, 
Beg.,  July.) 

[ofthefilainentc.) 

SPIROKEMf  A    (4K^a,  a  tifire,  nima^  a  thread  (  in  alliuion  to  the  fplral  threads  that  occupy  the  interior 

teiignnB  Lindi.     Aragrant     ^  lAl     cu    1    my    W     Mexico     71889.    D    co.    Bot.- reg.  1840,47. 

A  very  curious  rush-like  plant,  with  small  but  very  fragrant  flowers.  (Bot, 
Beg,f  August.) 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  L  Annates  des  Sciences  Physiques  et  Naturelles^  d^ Agriculture  et 
d* Industrie,  puhlUes  par  la  Socieii  Royale  d* Agriculture  de  Lyon. 
Tomes  I.  ana  Il.y  and  Livraisons  l,  2,  and  3.  of  Tome  III.  Lyons 
and  Paris,  1838,  1839,  and  1840. 

Livraisons  1,  2,  and  3.  of  tome  i.  are  reviewed  in  our  volume  for  1839 
p.  168.,  where  we  have  characterised  the  work  as  one  of  the  most  respectable 
of  the  kind  published  in  France.  We  now,  therefore,  commence  at  tne  point 
where  we  letl  ofi^,  and  shall  notice  whatever  appears  to  us  of  direct  interest 
to  gardening,  agriculture,  and  domestic  improvement. 

At  the  seance  of  June  14.  1838,  Professor  Audouin,  of  Paris,  gave  an 
account  to  the  Society  of  his  Researches  for  the  Destruction  of  the  Pyrale, 
a  species  of  moth,  which  is  so  injurious  to  the  vine  in  France  as  frequently  to 
destroy  the  crop  through  entire  districts.  After  an  extremely  interesting 
history  of  his  experiments,  and  of  the  very  singular  manner  in  which  the 
eggs  of  the  female  are  fecundated,  M.  Audouin  states  that  the  mode  of 
destroying  the  insect  which  he  found  most  effective  is,  to  place  among  the 
vines,  in  the  nighttime,  lamps  enclosed  in  glass,  and  suspended  over  a  saucer 
of  oil,  or  any  greasy  or  viscous  matter.  The  moth  flies  to  the  light,  which 
it  is  prevented  from  touching  by  the  glass  of  the  lamp,  while,  by  repeatedly 
striking  against  it,  in  its  endeavours  to  get  at  the  light,  it  drops  down  and  is 
drowned  or  fixed  in  the  oil  or  p-easy  matter.  One  cultivator,  in  the  year 
1837,  put  down  in  his  vineyards,  m  one  night,  200  of  these  lami)s,  at  25  ft. 
apart  everv  way.  The  lamps  burnt  for  about  two  hours,  during  which  time  an 
average  or  150  moths  were  fixed  in  each  saucer,  making  in  all  30,000  insects. 
A  fifth  part  of  that  number  of  moths  consisted  of  females,  each  of  whom 
would  have  laid  150  eggs,  which  in  a  few  days  would  have  produced  900,000 
caterpillars.  ^  August  7th,  180  lamps,  pkqed  in  the  same  vineyard,  and  for 
the  same  period,  caught  each  80  moths,  making  in  all  14,400  insects,  three 
fourths  of  which  were  females ;  but  admitting  only  the  half,  or  7,200  females, 
in  multiplying  this  number  by  150,  the  number  of  eggs  that  each  female  is 
supposed  to  lay,  the  total  number  of  caterpillars  destroyed  will  be  1,080,000, 
Another  mode  which  M.  Audouin  recommends  is,  gathering  the  leaves,  or 
the  points  of  the  shoots,  imm^iately  after  the  eggs  have  been  deposited,  or 
when  they  have  been  newly  hatched.  As  the  eggs  are  always  laid  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  they  are  easily  detected  by  women  or  cnildren. 
By  this  process  20  persons^  between  the  7th  and  11th  of  August,  gathered 
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186,900  nests  of  eggs,  and,  as  each  nest  contains,  at  an  average,  about  60  eggs, 
the  total  number  destroyed  was  11,214,000. 

This  subject  is,  no  doubt,  of  far  more  interest  to  the  Continental  vigneron 
than  to  the  British  gardener ;  but,  still,  we  think  that  the  latter  might  adopt 
both  the  lamp  and  the  gathering  S3rstem8  among  his  cabbages  and  gooseberries. 
At  all  events,  a  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done  in  France  will  tend  to 
enlarge  his  mind  on  a  subject  intimately  connected  with  his  profession.  This 
important  discovery  of  M.  Audouin  is  about  to  be  published,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  French  government,  in  a  work  which  will  be  entitled  Hittcire 
des  Iruectct  nuuibles  a  la  Vtgne,  which  we  shall  elsewhere  notice.  The  pecu* 
liar  merit  of  M.  Audouin  as  an  entomologbt  is,  that  he  directs  his  attention  in 
a  particular  manner  to  the  insects  injurious  to  agriculture,  unlike  many  others 
who  occupy  themselves  solely  with  classification  and  nomenclature. 

The  Seed  of  the  Orobdnche  minor,  which  is  very  small,  and  attaches  itself 
to  the  seeds  of  clover,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  may  be  removed  from  these  seeds 
by  thorough  washing  and  rubbing  in  water,  and  afterwards  powdering  the 
washed  seed  with  ashes  to  render  it  dry  and  fit  for  sowing,  (tome  i.  p.  430.) 

On  the  Improvement  des  Fosses  d' Aisances ;  by  Dr.  Bottex.  This  is  a  very 
scientific  paper,  in  which  the  subject  is  first  treated  chemically,  and  next  the 
progress  of  improvement  in  this  department  of  architecture  and  domestic 
economy  is  traced  from  the  year  1786,  when  the  architect  Giraud  of  Ver- 
sailles proposed  certain  changes,  to  the  invention  of  M.  Caseneuve  in  18  IB, 
which  was  exhibited  in  London,  in  Gerrard  Street,  Soho,  in  the  year  follow- 
ing. The  chloride  of  lime  is  recommended  as  the  best  disinfecting  substance, 
and  it  is  also  stated,  that  stercoraceous  matters  may  be  disinfected  with  river 
mud  carbonised,  with  peat-ashes,  with  sawdust,  with  tan,  or  with  various 
other  substances ;  in  short,  it  is  only  necessary  to  carbonise  a  mixture  of 
argillaceous  soil  with  faecal  matter,  in  order  to  obtain  a  perfect  disinfected 
powder.  Hence  the  vapours  from  all  manner  of  dunghills,  when  too  near  a 
house,  may  be-  rendered  innoxious,  by  covering  or  mixing  them  with  loamy 
soil,  and  more  particularly  with  cleanings  of  ditches  or  ponds. 

To  preserve  Corn  for  several  Years,  sink  it  in  the  earth,  where  it  will  not 
undergo  change  of  temperature,  and  where  the  temperature  will  be  so  low  as 
not  to  admit  of  hatching  the  eggs  of  insects.  Air  and  moisture  must  also  be 
completely  excluded,  (tome  i,  p.  473.) 

Report  on  the  Domain  of  M.  Niviere,  a  scientific  farmer,  who  keeps  his 
farm  in  the  very  best  order,  and  is  remarkably  exact  with  his  accounts. 

Jlibrus  Seringeana  (in  compliment  to  the  director  of  the  botanic  garden  of 
Lyons)  has  been  raised  from  seed  of  ilforus  multicaulis,  and  is  considered 
preferable  to  that  variety,  from  its  hardiness  and  the  largeness  of  its  leaves. 
The  fruit  is  small,  and  of  a  dark  violet  colour. 

A  hybrid  Chrysanthemum,  between  the  Chinese  species  and  Clirysan- 
themum  leudLnthemum,  and  a  specimen  of  a  double-flowered  Melon  Plant, 
were  presented  to  the  Society.  All  the  flowers  of  the  melon  plant,  from 
which  the  specimen  was  taken,  were  double  and  sterile,  (p.  492.) 

Flat  Clay  Roofs  have  been  formed  in  Germany,  and  described  in  a  pamphlet 
published  in  Brunswick  in  1837,  entitled,  Der  JSau  der  Vomschen  Lehmd'dcher 
&c.,  and  the  essence  of  which  is  here  given.  Clay,  tan,  coal  tar.  Burgundy 
pitch  (resine  de  Bourgogne),  and  sand,  or  powdered  bricks,  are  mixed  to- 
gether and  beaten  till  the  entire  mass  is  homogeneous,  and  may  be  readily  spread 
by  the  hand  or  a  trowel.  It  is  then  spread  on  the  roof,  or  on  balconies  or 
terraces.  Owing  to  the  lightness  of  the  timbers  which  may  be  employed,  this 
kind  of  roof  is  found  to  be  much  cheaper  than  one  of  tiles,  and  the  experience 
of  six  or  eight  years  seems  to  show  that  it  will  be  durable,  (p.  503.) 

Mbrus  multicaiilis  was  killed  to  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons, 
and  in  various  places  in  Languedoc,  during  the  winter  of  1837--8.  (p.  536.) 

Theory  and  Application  of  Labours  on  the  Soil.  This  is  an  excellent  paper, 
and  well  worth  translating  for  an  agricultural  journal.  Afler  describing  the 
diflerent  kinds  of  labour,  such  as  those  for  turning  up  and  mixing  the  soil, 
viz.  digging  and  ploughing ;  those  for  stirring  the  surface  or  destroying  weeds , 
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such  as  hoeing  and  raking ;  and  those  for  deepening  the  soil,  such  as  trenching 
and  double  ploughing^ ;  he  treats  of  the  different  modes  of  performing  each, 
and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  different  modes  of  performance ; 
taking  into  consideration  manure,  climate,  crop,  &c.  He  strongly  recommends 
deep  digging  and  ploughing,  which  in  fact  is  the  greatest  improvement  wanted  in 
France,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  both  in  agriculture  and  garden- 
ing, (tome  ii.  p.  1 1.) 

Manure  given  to  Vineyards  is  found  to  injure  the  quality  of  wine  made  from 
the  grapes,  more  particularly  horn  shavings,  which  are  used  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Lyons.  Some  contend  that  tne  odour  of  the  dung  is  absorbed  by 
the  pellicle  of  the  fruit ;  others  by  the  leaves,  of  which  opinion  M.  Seringe  is 
an  advocate  ;  and  others  by  the  root,  (tome  ii.p.  101.) 

Rhizoctdnia  Medic^inis  Dec,  a  fungus  which  infests  the  roots  of  lucem,  is 
described  by  M.  Seringe  as  extending  in  a  circle  all  round  the  plant,  so  as  to 
attach  itself  to  the  roots  of  the  others  which  it  meets  in  its  course.  R.  6Vo- 
cdrum  Dec.  infests  the  roots  of  the  saffron  crocus  in  England,  (tome  ii. 
p.  105.)  C^cuta  minor  is  also  very  injurious  to  lucem  in  France,  as  the  C. 
europae^a  frequently  is  to  the  hop  in  England. 

A  new  double  mould-boarded  Ploush,  invented  by  M.  Reverchon,  is  ex- 
amined by  a  commission  and  favourably  spoken  of.  The  chief  object  is  to 
save  time  in  changing  the  mould  boards  at  the  ends  of  the  furrows,  for  which 
purpose  there  are  as  it  were  two  ploughs,  one  placed  exactly  over  the  other ; 
and  the  business  of  the  ploughman,  at  the  end  of  the  furrow,  is  simply  to  turn 
the  plough  upside  down  before  he  reenters  it.  The  name  given  to  this  im- 
plement IS  Charrue  jumelle,  twin  plough,  (tome  ii.  p.  167.  t.  5.) 

Notice  on  the  Species  of  Calceolaria,  cultivated  in  the  Royal  Flower-Garden 
at  St.  Cloud,  by  M.  Charles  Gondouin.  M.  Gondouin  arranges  the  calceo- 
larias in  two  sections;  the  first  containing  C.  f^lantaglnea  and  C.  pinnata; 
and  the  second  C.  rugosa,  C.  arachnoldea,  and  their  numerous  varieties,  cross- 
breds,  or  hybrids,  amounting  to  sixteen,  which  are  described.  M.  Gondouin 
recommends  the  seeds  of  calceolarias  to  be  sown  in  pans  of  light  earth,  and 
placed  in  a  hot-bed  in  February,  when,  if  properly  treated,  they  will  flower 
vigorously  the  same  autumn,  and  the  expense  of  keeping  them  through  the 
winter  will  be  avoided,  or  rendered  much  easier  than  that  of  preserving  seed- 
lings sown  in  autumn,  (tome  ii.  p.  173.) 

The  Roots  of  Oenothera  biennis  L,  (Onagre,  French)  are  eaten  in  Germany 
like  those  of  scorzonera,  and  the  points  of  the  shoots  may  be  used  in  salads. 
The  herbage  would  form  a  good  forage  for  cattle,  which  are  very  fond  of  it. 
(tome  ii.  p.  180.) 

Les  Sommeliers,  a  new  variety  of  potato,  is  recommended  by  M.  Pepin, 
who  has  propagated  the  London  leek  (Poireau  gros-court)  for  several  years 
without  seeds,  by  cutting  it  over  6  or  8  lines  above  the  plate  from  which  the 
roots  spring,  and  planting  the  suckers  which  are  in  consequence  produced, 
(tome  ii.  p.  182^ 

Essai  sur  la  Th^orie  de  TAm^nagement  des  For^ts  ;  by  M.  Noirotbonnet. 
By  am^nagement  is  meant  such  an  arrangement  as,  in  the  case  of  any  given 
forest,  will  insure  an  equal  produce  every  year  while  the  forest  lasts.  The 
first  point  to  ascertain  is,  the  number  of  years  which  the  wood  of  the 
forest  requires  to  attain  its  most  profitable  age ;  and  the  next  point  is,  to  divide 
the  forest  into  a  corresponding  number  of  portions.  It  is  evident  that  the 
great  difficulty  is  to  determine  the  profitable  point,  all  the  circumstances  being 
taken  into  consideration,  of  markets,  reproduction,  &c.  In  his  first  chapter 
the  author  treats  of  the  increase  of  timber,  and  he  arrives  at  the  conclusions 
following :  —  Hard  woods,  such  as  oaks  and  beeches,  may  be  most  profitably 
cut  down  at  an  age  between  140  and  160  years.  Resinous  woods,  such  as 
spruces  and  silver  Irs,  110  to  120  years;  and  such  lis  pines  and  larches,  70 
to  80  years.  White  woods,  such  as  maples,  sycamores,  ashes,  and  elms,  100 
to  1 10  years.  Sofb  woods,  such  as  birches  and  alders,  from  55  to  65  years. 
This  supposes,  which  the  author  believes  to  be  the  case,  that  it  is  m  the 
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state  of  timber,  and  not  in  that  of  coppice  wood,  that  forests  give  thdr  maxi- 
mum of  produce.  As  we  contemplate  an  abridgement  of  this  most  excellent 
article,  we  shall  take  no  farther  notice  of  it  at  present. 

M.  Seringe,  who  had  thought  that  the  appearance  of  C^tisus  purpi^ireas  on 
C  Z^abumum  was  the  result  of  some  trick,  is  now  convinced  that  this  singu- 
lar anomaly  is  in  nature,  but  he  gives  no  explanation,  (tome  ii.  p.  377.) 

The  idea  of  procuring  silk  directly  from  the  bark  of  the  mulberry,  which 
Olivier  des  Serres  had  discovered  and  published  in  1608,  is  discussed ;  and 
also  that  of  forming  woollen  cloth  by  means  of  strong  pressure  of  wool  on  a 
base  of  caoutchouc,  (tome  iii.  p.  8.)  This^has  been  done  in  England  by  Mr. 
Calvert,  formerly  nurser^an  at  Rouen. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  has  been  found  equally  efficacious  with  gjpsam  in 
the  culture  of  clover,  (tome  iii.  p.  15.) 

Seeds  of  P^ganum  Harmala  L.,  i^utaceae,  a  herbaceous  perennial  plant, 
a  native  of  the  Crimea,  which  produces  a  dye  thought  to  rival  that  of  the 
cochineal,  were  received  from  Professor  Mirbel  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
in  order  to  be  distributed  among  the  more  zealous  and  enlightened  cultivators, 
(tome  iii.  p.  27.) 

On  the  Organisation  of  the  Anthers  of  Mosses,  &c. ;  by  M.  Seringe.  (tome 
iii.  p.  229.) 

Art.  ii.  Icones  Plantarum  rariorum  Horii  Regit  Botanici  Beroli" 
nensis.  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  rare  Plants  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden  at  Berlin.  By  H.  F.  Link,  Fr.  Klotzsch,  and  Fr. 
Otto.  Part  I.  4to,  pp.  16»  6  coloured  plates.  Berlin,  1840. 
Price  1^  rix-dollars ;  about  4f.  6d. 

The  following  address  will  show  the  intention  of  the  authors  of  this  new 
pictorial  botanical  periodical :  — 

'*  Our  work  will  only  treat  of  such  new  or  rare  plants  as  are  remarkable  for 
their  beautv,  which  have  not  yet  been  made  known  or  figured ;  and  each 
number  will  contain  so  many  details,  that,  by  a  single  glance  at  a  plate,  and 
without  even  looking  at  the  text,  the  natural  order,  the  class  and  order  of 
the  Linnaean  sexual  svstem,  and  the  genus  and  species  may  easily  be  known. 
The  text  will  be  in  the  Latin  and  German  languages,  in  which  the  essendal 
characteristics  of  the  natural  orders,  tribes,  genus,  and  species  will  be  given  ; 
also  those  that  are  nearly  allied  to  them,  with  a  full  description  of  the  latter, 
the  most  suitable  method  of  cultivating  each  plant,  its  native  country,  by  whom 
discovered,  &c.** 

In  an  address  by  the  publisher,  he  states  that  the  names  of  Link,  Klotzsch, 
and  Otto  guarantee  the  excellence  of  the  work  ;  that  Professor  Kunth  has 
also  kindly  promised  his  assistance,  and  that  the  '*  celebrated  artist  '*  Schmidt, 
who  makes  the  original  drawings,  has  also  undertaken  the  superintendance  of 
tlie  lithography  and  the  colouring. 

The  plants  figured  in  the  first  Number  are :  —  Puya  Altenstefntt,  Bromeli- 
dcecBy  from  South  America,  not  yet  introduced  into  England,  we  believe.  Lo- 
belia dfscolor  from  Mexico  in  1838,  not  yet  in  England.  OUnia  cap^nsis 
Klotzsch^  Jl/yrtacese,  a  Cape  shrub  which  has  been  many  years  in  Germany 
under  the  name  of  Cremastostemon  cap^nsis  Jacq,^  but  neither  of  which  names 
occurs  in  British  catalogues,  (/xalis  Ott6im  Klotzch,  sent  by  Edward  Otto, 
the  son  of  the  director,  from  Cuba,  and  figured  in  1837  in  the  Floral  Cabinet 
as  O.  geniculata  Kn.  et  W,,  and  recorded  under  this  name  in  the  Supplement 
to  our  Horttu  Britannicus :  on  comparing  the  figures  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
their  being  the  same  plant,  and  hence  the  Birmmgham  name  must  take  prece- 
dence of  the  other.  Micr<Sstylis  histion&ntha,  Orchidacese,  sent  from  La 
Guayra  to  Berlin  in  1836.  Oncfdium  carthagin^nse  Swartz,  Orchidacese,  sent 
from  Maracay  to  Berlin  in  1837  (Bot,  Mag,^  t.  777.\  introduced  into  England 
in  1791.  The  figures  are  accurately  and  artistically  drawn  and  exquisitely 
coloured.    Nothing  of  the  kind,  as  it  appears  to  us,  can  be  more  perfect. 
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The  plants  which  will  be  figured  in  Part  11.  are,  Beg6ma  punctata,  Astero- 
tHchion  Hdoldes,  Mdlvkcex  ;  Hohenb^rgia  strobil&cea,  iSisyrinchium  ma- 
jale,  Spiranthes  LindleyaTui,  Lenn^  umbdlkta,  PittosporlU^eae. 


Art.  III.  A  Pocket  Dictionary^  comprising  the  Names,  History^ 
and  Culture  of'  all  Plants  knoton  in  Britain  ;  mth  ajidl  Explana^ 
tion  of  technical  Terms.  By  Joseph  Paxton,  F.L.S.,  H.S.»  &c., 
assisted  by  Professor  Lindley,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  8vo,  pp.  354*. 
London,  1840.    Price  I5s. 

In  order  to  give  our  readers  a  clear  idea  of  what  this  book  is  intended  to 
be,  we  shall  ^uote  from  the  prefiice;  and  afterwards,  in  order  to  show  what  it 
is,  we  shall  give  a  specimen  page. 

It  is  certainly  a  ^eat  comfort  to  a  conscientious  author,  when  the  book  he 
produces  does  not  mterfere  directly  vrith  any  other  work  of  the  kind  already 
in  circulation.  Hence  Mr.  Paxton  observes  :  "  When  an  author  offers  to  the 
public  a  work,  the  greater  part  of  the  information  contained  in  which  is  already 
available  in  detached  fragments  or  other  forms,  his  first  duty  is  to  exhibit  the 
propriety  of  its  publication ;  and  prove,  beyond  Question,  that  he  has  been 
instigated  to  his  task  by  no  unworthy  desire  of  tame,  but  by  a  distinct  and 
certified  persuasion  of  its  demand  and  utility. 

**  Happily,  in  the  present  case,  we  are  enabled  to  court  scrutiny  into  our 
motives,  being  fully  prepared  to  explain  and  justify  them.  During  the  nume- 
rous interviews  enjoyed  by  us  with  the  leading  patrons  of  floriculture,  the  want 
of  a  pocket  companion,  such  as  that  now  furnished,  has  ever  been  especially 
and  forcibly  urged.  There  are,  it  is  true,  catalogues,  encyclopaedias,  lexicons, 
and  cultural  directories,  all  highly  valuable  in  their  respective  sphereJs ;  and 
essential  acljuncts  to  agardenei^s  or  amateur's  library  ;  but  they  are  too  elabo- 
rate, verbose,  technicd,  or  uninteresting,  to  be  readily  and  thoroughly  appro- 
priated. The  expense,  also,  of  several  is  necessarily  enormous,  and  beyond 
the  means  of  the  great  mtgority  of  those  who  thirst  after  botanical  and  flori- 
cultural  literature;  and  no  single  one,  much  less  set,  embracing  all  the  subiects 
of  this  Dictionary,  is  conveniently  portable,  or  can  even  be  carried,  without 
discomfort,  beyond  the  porch  of  the  proprietor's  domicile. 

**  Comprehensive  corapendiums,  in  which  scientific  and  popular  details  are 
abridged,  combined,  and  thus  brought  within  the  pecuniary  reach  as  well  as 
easy  examination  of  those  whose  income  and  time  are  subjected  to  many  other 
more  pressing  exactions,  are  highly  commendable  if  attentively  and  clearly 
arranged  ;  but  their  usefulness  is  in  proportion  to  the  precision  and  accuracy 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  compiled. 

**  The  Pocket  Botanical  Dictionary,  then,  has  been  prepared  solely  as 
an  instant  resource,  and  standard  of  consultation ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  will 
be  found  invaluable  to  the  professors  and  lovers  of  horticulture,  m  all  its 
branches,  and  of  eYcxy  grade.  Within  its  columns  is  compressed  all  the  most 
important  information,  relative  to  admired  plants,  which  its  small  size  and 
avowed  design  woidd  admit.  With  this  in  his  pocket  the  possessor  or  culti-^ 
vator  of  plants  may  perambulate  his  own  garden,  visit  those  of  his  friends  or 
public  establishments,  and  attend  floricultural  exhibitions,  in  the  full  assurance 
that  if  any  particular  object  engage  his  attention,  he  may  at  once  derive  every 
fact  of  interest  respecting  both  it  and  its  conveners,  which  is  yet  known  in  this 
country,  and  form  an  idea  of  the  facility  or  difficult}',  and  consequent  expense, 
attending  its  conservation.  Such  is,  cursorily,  the  prime  purport  of  this  pub- 
lication, and  the  aim  of  its  author."  (p.  vi.) 

We  are  indebted  to  the  publisher  for  the  following  specimen  page,  in  which 
the  reader  will  observe  how  effectively  Mr.  Paxton  and  Dr.  Lindley  have 
attained  their  object,  and  how  truly  useful  this  Dictionary  will  be  to  an 
immense  number  of  persons.  We  have  not  a  single  objection  to  the  work, 
unless  it  be  that  the  type,  notwithstanding  its  clearness,  is  somewhat  too  small 
for  our  eyes. 

0  0  '3 
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Art.  IV.  A  Flora  of  North  America  ;  containine  abridged  Descnp- 
tiont  of  all  the  known  indigenous  and  naturalised  Plants  gromng 
North  of  Mexico  ,-  arranged  according  to  the  Natural  System.  By 
John  Torrey  and  Asa  Gray.     Parts  III.  and  IV.     8vo,  pp.  7U- 


ir  preceding  volume,  p-  39., 


New  York,  1840. 

We  noticed  Partn  I.  and  II.  of  thi«  wwk  ii 
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and  again  in  the  present  volume,  p.  94.  Parts  III.  and  IV.,  now  before  us. 
complete  Vol.  L>  and  include  all  the  Polypetalous  division  of  dicotyledons. 
These  parts  bear,  throughout,  evidence  of  extraordinary  research,  care,  and 
labour.  By  the  preface  it  appears  that  almost  all  the  principal  herbariums  in 
Europe  have  been  examined,  and  that  botanists  in  every  part  of  North  Ame- 
rica have  contributed  specimens  or  information  to  the  autnors.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  any  work  of  the  kind  more  complete,  or  in  which  all  the  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  so  judiciously  made  use  of; 
and  still  more  difficult  it  is  to  comprehend  how  this  first  volume  has  been 
finished  in  so  short  a  time. 

Though  this  volume  describes  only  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  American 
flora,  yet  we  are  astonished  at  the  number  of  species,  even  of  woody  plants, 
which  have  not  yet  been  introduced.  We  shall  take  our  favourite  genus,  CVa- 
tse^gus,  for  example.  Seventeen  species  are  described,  and  of  these  5,  viz. 
C,  rivuUris  NuH,  C,  arborescens  El&s,  C,  aestivalis  Tort,  et  Gray^  C,  berheri' 
folia  Torr,  et  Gray,  and  C,  unilateralis  Pert,  have  not  yet  been  introduced. 
It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  find  that  Drs.  Torrey  and  Gray  agree  with  us  in  con- 
sidering many  of  the  kinds  treated  as  species  by  botanists  to  be  only  varieties  $ 
for  example,  C»  ovalifdlia  Hom,y  C.  linearis  Pers,,  C,  prunifblia  Bosc^  C,  fla- 
bellata  Bote,  &c. :  but  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  C.  sanguinea 
PalL  and  C.  Douglasti  Lindl.  are  the  same  species ;  and  we  feel  certain  that,  if 
Drs.  Torrey  and  Gray  saw  the  two  plants  together  in  a  living  state,  they  would 
be  of  our  opinion.  In  truth,  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  names  of  species 
of  plants,  where  the  living  plants  have  not  been  compared.  Dried  specunens, 
no  doubt,  make  the  nearest  approach  to  living  plants,  and  in  many  instances 
indicate  the  specific  differences  correctly  ;  but,  to  be  able  to  know  whether 
they  really  do  so  or  not,  it  is  necessary  first  to  have  studied  the  living  plant 
in  its  variations  as  well  as  in  its  normal  state.  What,  for  example,  can  be 
more  distinct  than  specimens  of  different  varieties  of  C.  Crus-g^lli  or  Qu^rcus 
C6rris,  if  judged  of  only  by  specimens  ?  And  yet  it  is  known  to  cultivators, 
that,  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  any  one  variety  of  these  two  species,  most  of  the 
others  may  be  procured.  When  all  the  species  described  by  botanists  shall  be 
tested  in  this  way,  there  will  not  be  a  tenth  of  them,  perhaps  not  a  twentieth, 
that  will  hold  good.  Nevertheless,  what  can  botanists  do  better,  in  the  mean- 
time, than  describe  what  they  see  ?  With  the  progress  of  civilisation,  botanic 
gardens  will  be  formed  in  all  countries,  and  m  these  many  wild  species  will 
disappear,  and  many  crossbreds  and  hybrids  be'originated. 

But  we  are  forgetting  the  main  object  of  this  notice,  which  is  to  assure  our 
readers  that  this  is  one  of  the  roost  important  botanical  works  for  British 
gardeners  that  has  ever  been  published ;  as  extending  an  already  prolific  field 
of  commerce  for  the  nurseryman,  and  greatly  increasing  the  resources  of  the 
shrubbery  and  the  park. 

The  Flora  of  North  America  must  find  its  way  into  the  library  of  every  bo- 
tanist. It  will,  we  trust,  give  rise  to  one  ^rand  national  botanic  garden  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  man^  collectors  bem^  despatched  firom  Britain  to  send 
home  the  numerous  species  described  which  have  not  yet  been  introduced. 
We  intend  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  giving  a  list  of  the  trees  and  shrubs 
described  in  the  first  volume,  which  are  not  yet  in  British  gardens. 


Art.  V.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardenings  Agriculture^  Botany, 
Rural  Architecture,  dfc,  lately  published,  xoith  some  Account  of  those 
considered  the  more  interesting. 

The  American  Flower-Garden  Companion  :  adapted  to  the  Northern  States,  By 
£.  Sayers.    ^vo,  pp.  174.    Boston,  1838. 

A  TVeoHte  on  the  Culture  of  the  Dahlia  and  Cactut,  By  E.  Sayers.  l3mo, 
pp.  72.    Boston,  1839. 
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The  Florisft  Guide;  contmning practicxU DirecHonsfor  the  Cultivation  &f  Annual, 
BiennuUy  and  Perennial  Flowering  Plants  ofD^jerent  Classes,  j-c.  ^c.  Third 
edition,  enlarged  and  improved.  By  T.  Bridgemao,  Oardener,  Seedsman, 
and  Florist,  New  York.    8vo,  pp.  180.     New  York,  1840. 

The  appearance  of  these  three  works,  and  the  numerous  agricultural  and 
gardening  newspapers  now  publishing  in  America,  show  the  rapid  pro^ireas 
which  the  arts  of  culture  are  making  in  that  extensive  country.  Mr.  Bndge- 
roan's  Young  Gardener^s  Assistant  is  nodced  in  our  Vol.  XII.  p.  193.,  and  we 
observe  that  in  a  separate  pamphlet  he  has  published  some  extracts  from  the 
eighth  edition  of  that  work,  which,  though  tar  from  being^  new,  yet  appear  to 
us  of  considerable  interest,  both  in  America  and  England,  from  the  doctrine 
which  they  contain.  This  doctrine  is,  that  the  grand  cause  why  fruit  trees, 
and  especially  peach  trees,  are  not  so  productive  as  they  ought  to  be,  is  the 
result  of  their  being  too  deeply  planted.  This  secret  was  lately  offered  to  the 
congress  for  a  million  of  dollars,  and  Mr.  Bridgeman  savs  that  he  had  anti- 
cipated it  in  the  work  referred  to,  and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  he  publishes  the 
extracts.  The  soil  in  America,  he  observes,  is  light ;  and  the  trees  when  planted 
in  it,  if  not  staked,  are  apt  to  be  blown  aside,  or  even  blown  out  of  the  soil, 
bv  high  winds.  Hence,  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense  of  staking,  they  are 
planted  deeper  in  the  soil,  which  is  the  cause  of  unfruitfiilneas  and  dbease 
m  all  trees,  more  especially  in  the  peach.  He  repeats  that  this  deep 
planting  is  practised  not  only  with  fruit  trees  in  America,  but  with  all  trees 
whatever. 

A  Manual  of  Botanyy  comprising  Vegetable  Anatomy  and  Physiohgy,  or  the 
Structure  and  Functions  of  Plants.  By  W.  Macgillivray,  A.M.,  &c.  8vo, 
pp.  272,  16  plates.     London,  1840. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Manuals  by  an  experienced  and  judicious  author, 
who  possesses  a  scientific  as  well  as  practical  knowledge  of  the  subjects  on 
which  he  treats.  The  work  has  every  appearance  of  having  been  prepared 
with  great  care  and  labour,  and  the  steel  plates  are  very  neatlj^  executed, 
though  we  should  greatly  have  preferred  them  done  on  wooa,and  printed  along 
with  the  text. 

Tlie  Grammar  of  Botany,  By  G.  Francis,  F.L.S.  12mo,  pp.  160,  many  wood 
cuts.     London,  1840.    Price  4(. 

Of  all  the  different  miniature  introductions  to  botany  which  have  yet  been 
published,  this  by  Mr«  Francis  is,  in  our  opinion,  decidedly  the  best.  It  em- 
braces as  much  as  books  of  six  times  the  size  have  attempted,  and  it  explains 
the  subject  more  clearly  than  these  books  and  much  more  concisely,  by  means 
of  woodcuts.  It  not  only  defines  all  the  parts  of  plants,  and  all  the  principal 
terms  used  in  botanical  description,  but  it  gives  definitions  and  engravings  of 
the  flowers  and  fruit  of  forty-two  natural  orders  of  flowering  plants,  and  of 
seven  orders  of  Cryptogamia.  We  have  often  recommended  introductions  to 
botany  to  young  gardeners,  and  many  of  these  have  been  very  excellent  pro- 
ductions, every  one  vieing  with  anotner  in  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of 
the  age,  but  Mr.  Francis's  little  work  surpasses  them  all.  We  have  not 
only  to  lecomroend  this  work  to  voung  gardeners^  but  .to  young  amateurs  of 
both  sexes.  That  the  author  had  in  view  its  suitableness  for  ladies,  is 
obvious  firom  the  following  passage  in  his  preface. 

"  Two  remarks  it  is  necessary  to  make  on  the  language  employed  through- 
out. One  is,  that  the  greatest  simplicity  has  invariably  been  aimed  at,  parti- 
cularly in  the  scientific  names  and  words  ;  and  although  the  author  has  not 
fallen  in  this  respect  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age,  yet  he  has  certainly  not 
added  to  the  prunency  of  it  by  new  terms  or  new  hypotheses,  leaving  such 
recondite  matters  to  those  who  have  more  judgment  than  himself.'* 

The  second  remark  is  this  :  —  "  The  author  has  often  had  it  objected  to 
him,  that  botany  is  not  adapted  to  young  females,  nor  can  it  be  introduced 
as  a  general  subject  of  study  in  schools,  because  authors,  in  their  introductory 
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works  on  the  science,  have  ]ed  the  mind  to  dwell  chiefly  on  the  sexual  dis- 
tinctions of  vegetables,  and  that  sexual  organs,  unisexual,  hermaphrodite,  and 
similar  terms,  are  of  common  occurrence.  It  is  not  necessary  to  stop  to 
enquire  whether  this  objection  be  well  founded,  or  whether  all  authors  de- 
serve the  imputation.  It  is  certainly  to  be  lamented,  that  the  science  should 
be  neglected  by  those  for  whom  it  is  fittest  from  circumstances  like  these,  espe- 
cially as  not  one  of  the  terms  complained  of  is  at  all  requisite,  and  not  one 
of  them  has  been  introduced  into  tne  following  pages." 

Ricautrt  Rustic  Architecture.  Parts  III.  and  IV.  Oblong,  4to,  14  plates. 
London,  1840.     6«.  each  Part. 

'  We  gave  a  notice  of  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  this  work  in  p.  355. ;  and  Mr. 
Ricauti  has,  in  p.  519.,  kindly  corrected  some  errors  that  we  fell  into  in  that 
notice.  The  plates  in  the  parts  before  us  are  most  beautifully  zincographed 
and  printed,  and  the  designs  are  in  an  eminent  degree  picturesque.  We 
repeat  what  we  before  stated  (p.  356.),  that  each  part  may  be  forwarded  by 
^st,  and  that  in  no  cheaper  mode  could  a  gentleman  procure  a  working 

Slan  for  a  very  handsome  ornamental  cotta^. —  Part  III.  contains  design 
To.  III.  a  Gamekeeper's  Cottage,  equally  suited  for  the  residence  of  a  small 
family.  Estimate  within  310/.  Part  IV.  contains  design  No.  iv.  a  Gar- 
dener's Cottage,  equally  suited  for  the  accommodation  of  a  small  family. 
Estimate  385/. 

If  every  proprietor  of  an  estate  exceeding  500  acres  would  execute  on  it 
but  a  single  cottage  of  an  ornamental  character,  and  comfortable  within,  such 
as  are  exhibited  in  these  designs  of  Mr.  Ricauti,  how  much  the  country 
would  be  ornamented  in  appearance,  and  how  much  would  be  accomplished 
by  the  influence  of  example  I  Mr.  Ricauti's  designs  are  not  of  the  cold 
heartless  character,  which  were  published  by  several  architects  of  taste  15  or 
20  years  ago,  in  which  all  the  skill  of  the  architect  was  bestowed  on  the 
exterior,  and  the  interior  not  a  whit  advanced  beyond  the  state  in  which  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Holinshed.  We  refer  to  the  reviews  of  certain  works  on 
cottages,  given  in  our  earlier  volumes,  for  the  truth  of  this  remark.  Happily 
for  the  cottager,  the  days  when  it  was  thought  that  the  design  for  an  orna- 
mental cottage  could  only  be  given  b^  first-rate  architects  is  passing  away ; 
and  from  such  books  as  this  of  Mr.  Ricauti,  our  **  Encyclopaedia  of  Cottage 
Architecture,"  and  various  others,  dwellings  at  once  comfortable  and  orna- 
mental may  be  erected  by  carpenters,  bricklayers,  and  masons,  in  every  part 
of  the  civilised  world. 

Illustrations  and  Description  of  KUpecle  Churchy  Herefordshire ;  with  an  Essat^ 
on  Ecclesiastical  Design,  By  G.  R.  Lewis,  author  of"  British  Forest  Trees  *,*' 
"  An  Address  on  Education  as  connected  with  Design,  in  every  Department 
of  British  Manufactures ;"  and  of  various  other  Works.  Part  L  Fol.  pp.  x, 
8  plates.    London,  1840.    Price,  to  Subscribers,  lOs.  6d. 

Letter  to  Thomas  PhU&ps,  Esq.,  R,A.,  on  the  Connection  betiveen  the  Fine  Arts 
and  Religion,  andthe  Means  of  their  Revival,  By  H.  Drummond,  Esq.  8vo, 
pp.45.    London,  ISH). 

Mr.  Lewis  has  entered  on  his  subject  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  that  will 
charm  some,  and  only  draw  forth  a  smile  from  others ;  and  the  same  remark 
may  be  applied  to  Mr.  Drummond's  pamphlet.  Nevertheless,  in  both  produc- 
tions there  are  agreat  many  remarks  in  which  every  person  endowed  with 
common  sense  wiU  concur.  Whether  we  razard  the  plates  most  accurately 
drawn  and  lithographed  by  Mr.  Lewis  hirosdf,  or  the  singularitv  of  the  ideas 
in  the  letter-press,  the  work  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of  the  architect 
and  the  antiquarian.  The  coincidence  of  opinion  on  some  points  of  sacred 
architecture,  between  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Drummond,  is  remarkable.  The 
following  sentence,  from  the  latter  gentleman's  pamphlet,  may  be  of  use :  -^ 
''  The  castles  in  Germany  and  England,  as  well  as  the  Saracenic  in  Spain 
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and  Magna  Grsecia,  were  splendid  buildings,  bolh  as  respects  their  strei^gth 
and  picturesque  effect ;  although  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  latter  object 
was  little,  if  at  all,  in  the  intention  of  the  builders.  It  is  in  the  architecture 
which  is  devoted  to  religious  purposes,  in  the  cathedrak  and  churches  of 
England,  that  we  find  the  real  arcnitecturai  superiority  of  this  country,  and 
not  in  the  houses  of  her  nobles  and  gentry,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
clumsy  without  grandeur,  and  poor  without  simplicity;  and  these  defects 
are  more  visible  in  proportion  as  the  national  style  has  been  departed  from, 
and  that  of  Italy  imitated,  as  has  been  specially  the  case  since  the  days  of 
Inigo  Jones."  (p.  15.) 

Architectural  Precedentiy  with  Notes  and  Ohtervaiums,  Edited  by  C.  Davy, 
Arch.,  &c.  Illustrated  with  working  drawings.  Parts  IL,  II L,  IV.,  V., 
and  VI.    8vo,  pp.  108,  8  plates. 

We  noticed  the  first  part  of  this  work  in  p.  267. ;  and.  the  above'  parts 
being  sent  us,  we  earnestly  and  strongly  recommend  them  to  the  young  ar- 
chitect, and  to  the  country  gentleman  who  intends  to  build,  as  replete  with 
useful  information,  and  as  being  wholly  practical. 

Help  to  the  Schoolvmtreu ;  or  Village  Teaching.  By  Emily  Taylor.  12mo, 
pp.  98,  1  folding  plate,  and  1  page  of  diagrams.    London,  1839. 

Many  of  our  readers  patronise  country  schools,  and  the  very  title  of  this 
work  and  the  name  of  the  author,  well  known  for  her  excellent  school  books, 
ought  to  recommend  it  to  them.  It  contains  well  considered  instructions  to 
the  schoolmistress,  and  a  plan  of  a  school,  which  any  country  carpenter  or 
builder  may  execute  at  a  moderate  expense  ;  beins  only  15  ft.  long  and  12  ft. 
wide.  The  diagrams  are,  a  prize  slate  for  a  school  of  49  children,  and  a  prize 
book,  both  of  which  are  very  ingenious.  Ladies  who  make  tours  to  watering 
places,  or,  indeed,  to  any  place,  might  do  much  good  by  taking  a  few  copies 
of  the  Schoolmistress  with  them,  and  giving  them  away  to  village  teachers. 


Art.  yi.    Literary  NoliceSf  prospective  and  retrospective^ 

A  GENERAL  priced  Catalogue  of  Implements^  Seeds,  Plants,  4*c.,  sold  at  the  Agri^ 
cultural  Museum  and  Warehouse  of  W»  Drummond  and  Sons,  Seedsmen  and 
Nurserymen,     Stirling,  1840. 

This  catalogue  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  to  those  that  wish  to  know, 
not  only  the  names  of  articles  which  are  sold,  but  their  prices.  The  only 
similar  catalogue  of  the  kind  that  we  know  of  is  Sang's  of  Earcaldy,  noticed 
p.  93. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  a  Selection  of  Roses,  cultivated  for  Sale  by  A,  Paul 
and  Sons,  Nurserymen,  Florists,  and  Seedsmen,  Cheshunt,  Herts,  near  London. 

This  catalogue  is  equal  in  merit  to  any  that  have  been  published.  The 
enumeration  of  sorts  fills  19  pages,  and  there  are  at  an  average  above  50  sorts 
in  a  page  -,  in  all  950  sorts. 

Catalogue  far   Autumn   1840,  of  an  unrivalled  Collection  of  Dutch  and  Cape 
Flower  Bulbs,  warranted  genuine,  imported  and  sold  by  James  Carter,  Seeds» 
{    man  and  Florist,  No,  238.  High  Holbom,  London, 

The  best  catalogue  of  bulbs  ever  published  in  England.  It  is  printed  in  a 
small  type,  on  a  very  large  page,  so  as  to  bring  the  weight  within  the  penny 
postage.  As  this  is  the  season  for  planting  bulbs,  we  hope  Mr.  Carter  will 
meet  with  that  patronage  which  he  so  richly  deserves. 

Catalogue  of  Seeds,  S^c,  sold  by  Drysdaie  and  Lawson,  Seedsmen,  Nursery^ 
men,  and  Florists,  New  Seed  Warehintse,  Glasgow,  is  noticed  as  being  the 
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production  of  beginners,  who  are  strongly  recommended  for  their  activity, 
industry,  and  integrity.  They  have  another  catalogue  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  and 
Herbaceous  Plants  of  select  sorts  ;  either  may  be  sent  by  post  for  Id, 

Catalogue  des  Plantet  du  Jardin  de  M,  De  JCivitka,  sUue  a  Otfioiva  aux  En^ 
vinmt  de  JCharcow.  —  One  of  the  most  extensive  private  collections  of  house 
plants  in  Russia,  amounting  to  about  1000  species. 

Trmte  de  la  Compoation  et  de  rOmemetd  des  Jeurdms,  2  vols,  oblong  4to. 
This  will  be  reviewed  in  an  early  Number. 

De  la  Lot  du  Contratte  nmultane  des  Coulettrs,  S^c»  On  the  Law  of  the  simul- 
taneous Contrast  of  Colours,  and  its  Applications.  By  M.  E.  Chevreul, 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  F.R.S.  of  London,  &c.  1  vol.  8vo, 
pp.  735,  and  1  4to  vol.  of  coloured  plates.    Paris,  1839. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  work,  containing  much  original  matter,  applied 
directly  to  the  disposition  of  flowers  in  flower-gardens  and  shrubberies,  and 
to  the  mixture  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  ornamental  plantations.  We  intend  to 
review  it  more  at  len^h,  as  soon  as  we  have  leisure ;  in  the  meantime  we  can 
strongly  recommend  it  to  all  our  readers  of  taste  who  understand  French. 

Report  of  the  Sodety  /or  obtammg  free  Admunon  to  the  National  Monuments* 
Pamph.  8yo,  pp.  8.     London,  1840. 

Twenty-five  public  institutions  are  enumerated  in  different  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  to  which,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  this  Society, 
the  public  are  admitted  free  of  expense  on  certain  days,  and  under  certain 
conditions.  "  The  benefit  conferred  on  all  institutions  for  the  promotion  of 
literature  and  science,  by  the  legislature  exempting  their  premises  from  the 
assessment  of  taxes  to  the  queen,  is  an  important  feature  in  the  history  of 
our  civilisation,  and  it  is  hoped,  that  it  will  be  made  complete,  by  a  similar 
exemption  from  parochial  rates,  as  it  is  evident  that  any  tax  on  popular  know- 
ledge must  be  injurious  both  to  the  funds  and  moral  condition  of  the  people." 

Government  has  cancelled  the  practice  of  taking  fees  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
regalia  of  Scotland,  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  has  ordered  that  no  demand 
shall  be  made  for  seeing  ihe  Palace  of  Holyrood  House.  Since  the  regalia 
were  free,  36,900  persons  have  visited  them  in  the  course  of  fourteen  months. 
The  public  are  under  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Hume,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  this  Society,  and  to  Oeorge  Foggo,  Esq.,  the  honorary  secretary. 

Hiitoire  det  Tn^ecles  masiHes  a  la  Vigne,  et  particuUerement  de  la  Pyrale,  ^c.  By 
M.  Victor  Audouin. 

This  work  will  developeone  of  the  most  ingenious  and  beautiful  applications 
of  science  that  ever  was  made,  and  one  that  will  save  millions  of  tirancs  an- 
nually to  France.  It  is  under  the  especial  patronage  of  the  government,  who 
have  subscribed  for  a  sufiicient  number  of  copies  to  send  to  all  the  depart- 
ments where  the  vine  is  cultivated.  The  prospectus  contains  the  contents  of 
all  the  chapters  into  which  the  work  is  divided  :  it  will  be  in  4to,  with  an 
atlas  of  23  coloured  plates,  in  5  or  6  livraisons  at  10  francs  each  ;  and,  after 
publication,  the  prict-  will  be  raised  to  12  francs.  A  slight  notice  of  Professor 
Audouin's  discoveries  will  be  found  in  p.  553. 

BibUotheque  Huzard,    Pamph.  8vo«  pp.  16. 

Notice  Biographique  tur  J.  B.  Huzard.   Pamph.  8vo. 

The  late  M.  Huzard  was  an  eminent  yeterinary  surgeon,  and  a  great  lover  of 
books.  He  was  born  in  1755,  and  died  in  1838,  leaving  behind  him  the  best 
library  on  yeterinary  surgery  ever  collected  in  any  country.  Some  expectations 
are  entertained  that  it  may  be  purchased  by  the  French  government ;  but,  in 
the  meantime,  it  is  open  to  the  governments  or  societies  of  other  countries. 
We  have  durected  the  attention  to  it,  both  of  the  English  Agricultural  So- 
ciety and  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

Wooden  Pavement  fir  Streets.  —  Of  various  modes  of  paving  vidth  wood 
tried  in  London,  we  believe  that  of  De  Lisle  to  be  the  best.  The  chief  advan- 
tage of  this  plan  consists  in  the  system  of  doweling  employed,  which,  com- 
bined with  the  figures  of  the  blocks  unites  the  whole  m  one  mass  so  effectually 
that  it  is  prevented  from  subsiding  unequally,  or  havine  the  smoothness  of  the 
surface  deranged  until  the  wood  itself  is  worn  out.  Neither  is  this  plan  so 
apt  to  cause  horses  to  slip  as  some  other  modes,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
blocks  being  cut  or  grooved  on  the  face,  and  so  laid  that  the  diagonal  of  the 
square  of  the  surface  of  the  block  is  always  in  the  direction  of  the  street.  We 
submit  these  hints  to  our  readers,  because  we  think  that  when  wooden  pave- 
ment comes  to  be  better  understood,  it  will  be  adopted  in  the  kitchen  and 
stable  courts  of  various  country  mansions,  where  the  noise  of  the  carts  of 
tradesmen  and  others  is  felt  to  be  offensive  to  the  familv.  That  the  courts 
of  honour  of  all  the  royal  palaces  of  France  will  soon  have  this  pavement 
substituted  for  the  clumsy  noisy  stone  pavements  with  which  they  are  now 
covered,  we  cannot  have  a  doubt.  The  only  thine  to  be  wondered  at  is,  that, 
with  the  example  of  the  courts  of  some  hotels  and  palaces  in  Vienna,  wooden 
pavement  was  not  adopted  in  Paris  twenty  years  aco.  —  Cond, 

Model  Farms,  which  for  many  years  have  been  adopted  in  France,  Germany, 
and  even  Russia,  are  now  begining  to  be  formed  in  Britain.  One  is  commenced 
by  Mr.  Morton,  on  the  estate  of  Xord  Ducie,  in  the  Vale  of  Gloucester ;  one 
is  in  progress  in  Yorkshire,  for  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society ;  one  is 
contemplated  in  Kent ;  one  has  been  formed  in  Dingwall,  by  Sir  F.  Macken- 
zie, Bart.,  and  there  is  one  or  more  in  Ireland.  It  seems  to  ns  equally  desir- 
able that  an  Agricultural  Society  should  have  a  farm,  as  that  a  Horticultural 
Society  should  have  a  garden ;  and  we  therefore  trust  that  the  English  Agri- 
cultural Society  will  soon  have  an  experimental  farm  worthy  of  that  powerful 
and  respectable  body,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  —  Cond, 

Approadi  Roads,  consisting  of  a  layer  of  bitumen  spread  over  a  layer  of 
macadamised  stone,  cost,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  4  francs  the  square 
metre,  and  garden  walks  which  carriages  are  not  to  go  over  may  be  formed  at 
3^  francs  per  metre.  Footpaths  along  public  roads,  bordered  with  a  kerb  of 
sandstone,  cost  no  more  than  31  francs  per  metre. 

A  Layer  of  Bitumen  inserted  m  a  wall,  above  the  foundations,  vrill  prevent 
moisture  from  ascending  from  the  soil,  as  effectually  as  a  course  of  brickwork 
in  Roman  cement.  Bitumen  also  preserves  wood  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
paint.  {Daly's  Revue  generate  de  rArdiUecture,  p.  161.) 

Clegg  and  Samuda^s  Atmospheric  Railway  is  an  invention  that  promises  to  be 
as  great  an  advance  upon  the  railways  already  in  use,  as  these  are  upon  com- 
mon roads ;  but  we  cannot  step  out  of  our  way  to  go  into  detuls.  While 
observing  the  pumping  of  the  engine  in  exhausting  the  ur,  we  b^an  to  reflect 
as  to  whether  the  power  of  exhausting  and  compressing  air  could  not  be  ap- 
plied in  some  manner  or  other  to  the  culture  ot  the  soil.  If  a  regular  sub- 
stratum of  broken  stone  were  laid  under  a  level  space  of  two  or  tnree  acres, 
and  a  system  of  cast-iron  pipes  pierced  with  holes  throughout  were  laid  in 
this  stratum,  and  communicating  with  an  air-pump,  then,  in  spring,  when  the 
temnerature  of  the  atmosphere  was  considerably  above  that  of  the  soil,  which 
it  often  is  in  warm  days  in  March  and  April,  the  soil  might  be  heated  to  the 
same  temperature  as  the  atmosphere ;  either  bv  working  the  pump  as  an  ex- 
hauster, by  which  the  heated  atmosphere  would  be  sucked  down  Uirough  the 
soil,  so  as  to  warm  it  and  the  stratum  of  stones ;  or  by  forcing  it  down 
the  pipes  into  it,  and  up  through  it,  so  as  to  effect  the  same  object.  Whether 
such  a  system  could  be  made  to  pay  or  not,  is  another  matter  ;  but  we  think 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  a  metropolis  as  London,  an  acre  or  two  covered 
vrith  grass,  laid  out  as  a  public  garden,  and  heated  in  this  manner,  might 
possibly  answer.  —  Cond, 
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Art.  II.    Foreign  Notices. 

RUSSIA. 

Gabdesjvq  m  Moscow, — M.  Hoist,  seedsman  in  Moscow,  has  lately  been 
some  weeks  in  this  country  establishing  correspondents  and  collecting  informa- 
tion. M.  Hoist  is  well  acquainted  with  the  gardens  and  nurseries  about  Lon- 
don, having  been  three  years  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery  immediately  after 
the  peace,  and  haviiM;,  about  1 8 18,  been  one  of  the  founders  of  the  South- 
ampton Nursery,  with  one  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  sons,  now  settled  in  New  York. 
M.  Hoist  is  affent  for  the  Moscow  Ajpicultural  Society,  and  the  Moscow 
Horticultural  Society ;  and,  being  a  native  of  Riga,  where  he  was  brought  up 
and  educated  as  a  gardener,  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  proeress  which  has 
been  made  throughout  European  Russia.  This  progress  is  indeed  wonderful. 
M.  Hoist's  collection  of  seeds,  according  to  his  Catalogue,  is  as  extensive  as 
that  of  any  London  seedsman ;  and  he  has  ordered  all  the  principal  implements 
sold  by  Messrs.  Drummond  of  Stirling,  and  many  of  the  best  English  works 
on  gardening  and  agriculture,  including  our  Ar6oreium,  and  the  great  work 
on  eattle  by  Professor  Low.  The  gardens  about  Moscow,  he  says,  are  as  gay 
as  those  about  London  in  the  summer  season.  —  Cond, 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

77te  largett  Purple  Beech  and  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  in  the  western  hemisphere, 
are  growing  in  tne  grounds  of  Thomas  Ash,  Esq.,  West  Chester  County, 
New  York.  The  grounds  had  formerly  been  occupied  as  a  nursery,  I  believe 
the  original  of  all  the  American  nurseries.  These  specimens  were,  as  far  as  I 
can  learn,  among  the  first  of  their  sorts  which  were  introduced  into  this 
country;  and  they  now  serve,  with  other  exotics  and  splendid  native  species,  to 
render  the.residence  of  Mr.  Ash  one  of  the  most  superbly  wooded  places  which 
.has  come  under  my  observation  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

i^agus  sylvdtica  purpi^rea :  height  56  ft. ;  circumference  of  the  trunk,  3  ft. 
from  the  ground,  6ft.;  circumference  of  the  head,  12  ft.  from  the  ground, 
108  ft  This  is  a  splendid  specimen,  with  a  most  symmetrically  form^  semi- 
elliptical  top,  and  I  exceedingly  regret  that  I  am  not  a  sufficient  draughtsman 
to  send  you  a  correct  drawing  of  it. 

C^rus  Lib&ni :  he^ht  53  ft. ;  circumference,  of  the  trunk,  3  ft.  from  the 
ground,  6  ft. ;  circumference  of  the  head,  12ft.  from  the  ground,  90  ft. 

As  far  as  I  can  learn,  these  trees  have  been  planted  about  sixty  years,  but 
on  this  point  I  am  not  able  to  obtain  sufficiently  correct  data.  —  Alexander 
Gordon.    New  York,  June  21.  1840. 

Architecture  and  Gardening  have  been  making  rapid  progress  in  New  York 
for  several  years  past,  but  we  have  lately  observed  in  the  books  and  engravings 
received  from  that  country  an  extraordinary  advance  in  architectural  taste. 
This  we  believe  to  be  partly  owing  to  the  necessity  of  rebuilding  a  number  of 
new  houses  and  some  churches,  in  consequence  of  the  great  fire  a  few  years 
ago.  We  have  before  us  an  enmving  of  New  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  by 
Mr.  Upjohn,  architect,  which,  for  correctness  of  style,  and  elegance  of  design, 
may  vie  with  some  of  those  of  Barry  or  Blore,  for  example,  at  Stratford  le 
Bow  and  Brighton.  The  length  of  New  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  is  183  ft. 
5  in ,  and  the  height  of  the  spire  264  ft.  It  is  built  of  brown  stone  close- 
grained,  and  very  highly  finished.  —  Cond, 


Art.  III.    Domestic  Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

An  additional  Park  in  London,  —  A  meeting  is  about  to  be  held  in  the  city, 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  royal  park  within  the  Tower  Hamlets.  The 
institution  of  such  a  park,  to  secure  fresh  air  and  a  wholesome  promenade  in 
the  middle  of  a  dense  population,  cannot  but  be  advantageous  to  the  public 
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health.     The  object  is  supported  by  some  of  the  most  respectable  residents  in 
the  metropolis.  (^THmes,) 

An  AddUion  to  the  Regenfs  Park  is  said  to  be  contemplated  b^  the  Woods 
and  Forests,  which  will  carry  that  scene  of  fresh  air  and  recreation  as  far  as 
Highgate ;  and  probably  some  future  Eai'l  of  Mansfield  will  join  to  it  the 
grounds  at  Caen  Wood,  decidedly  the  most  beautiful  of  their  kind  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis.  Hyde  Park,  we  hope,  will  one  day  be 
united  to  the  park  of  Lord  Holland,  by  the  purchase  by  the  government  of  a 
narrow  strip  oi  ground  over  the  highest  part  of  Camden  Hill,  so  as  to  join 
Holland  Park  with  what  is  now  the  kitchen-garden  of  Kensington  Palace. 
The  grand  entrance  into  this  united  Park  should  be  by  a  magnificent  gateway 
at  the  end  of  Pall  Mall.  —  Cond, 

Public  Park  at  Liverpool,  —  We  have  heard  it  stated  that  there  is  a  wealthy 
and  truly  patriotic  gentleman  of  Liverpool,  who  is  so  peculiarly  favourable  to 
the  formation  of  at  least  one  park,  for  the  health  and  recreation  of  our  "  good 
old  town,"  that  he  has  expressed  a  desire,  should  he  find  a  suitable  site,  to  lay 
out  a  sum  of  50,000/.  in  the  purchase  and  laying  out  of  the  ground,  and  to 
dedicate  the  same  gratuitously  to  the  use  of  the  public  for  ever.  The  state- 
ment of  our  informant  was  derived  from  a  gentleman  of  the  first  respectability, 
who,  we  believe,  heard  it  either  from  the  individual  himself  or  some  intimate 
friend.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  statement  may  be  verified.  Meantime,  as 
so  munificent  a  donation  by  one  individual  is  so  rare  in  this  too  mercenary 
age,  as  naturally  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  mistake  having  arisen  ;  all  we 
can  say  is,  that,  if  it  be  the  fact,  the  gentleman  alluded  to,  should  he  nobiy 
come  forward,  will  earn  for  himself  while  living  an  enviable  reputation  amongst 
his  contemporary  fellow-subjects,  and  when  he  has  gone  to  "  that  bourne  from 
whence  no  traveller  returns,"  his  name,  linked  wiUi  his  benevolence,  will  be 
cherished  with  feelings  of  gratitude  and  respect  for  ages  to  come.  {Lwer^ 
pool  Standard.) 

The  Leeds  Zoolo^cal  and  Botanical  Gardens  were  opened  in  June.  The 
Society  has  expended  between  10,000/.  and  1 1,000/.  on  the  purchase,  plant- 
ing, and  laying  out  of  the  ground,  and  on  the  erection  of  walls  and  buildings. 
The  site  is  most  eligible,  being  in  a  slight  hollow  betwixt  rising  ground  on  the 
east  and  west,  sheltered  on  the  north  by  a  hill,  and  gently  sloping  down  towards 
the  south.  Its  direction  from  Leeds  is  such  that  it  will  scarcely  ever  be  reached 
by  the  smoke.  {Newsp,) 

Kew  Gardens,  —  Various  rumours  are  afloat  as  to  changes  which  are  about 
to  take  place  in  the  arrangement  and  management  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
dens at  Kew,  but  we  shall  only  mention  one  of  them,  having  heard  it  from 
respectable  quarters.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  it  is  said,  has  offered  his  services 
witnout  salary,  provided  he  has  a  house  rent  firee  sufficiently  large  for  contain- 
ing his  extensive  herbarium. —  Cond, 

Victoria,  riffa  Lindl. — Living  plants  of  this  vegetable  prodigy  have  reached 
Demerara  in  safety,  and  may  soon  be  expected  in  England.  That  they  will 
prove  as  capable  of  cultivation  as  other  tropical  iSTymphse^ceae  cannot  be 
doubted.  {JBot.  Reg,  Chron,,  August,  1840.) 

A  transplanted  Mulberry  Tree^  which  remained  a  Year  dormant, ^~In  carrying 
out  some  improvements  at  Lime  Grove,  Putney,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
remove  a  mulberry  tree  of  about  forty  years*  growth,  which,  standing  among 
other  trees,  was  somewhat  stunted,  although  a  tolerably  handsome  tree  of 
about  18  ft.  high,  with  a  head  in  proportion.  Being  unwilling  to  destroy  it, 
considerable  pains  were  taken  to  lifl  it  with  its  roots  and  fibres  with  the  least 
possible  iijury,  which  was  effected  with  corresponding  success.  The  tree  was 
carefully  removed,  and  planted  in  an  open  part  of  the  garden,  in  the  autumn 
of  1838,  and  I  had  but  little  doubt  of  having  succeeded  in  its  preservation.  In 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1839  I  firequently  visited  it,  but  with  repeated  dis- 
appomtment  in  seeing  no  indications  of  life,  otherwise  than  that  the  wood 
seemed  to  preserve  its  vitality.  The  autumn  succeeded,  and  closed,  still 
leaving  the  tree  in  a  leafless  state.  I  then  concluded  that  all  was  over,  but 
still  perceiving  life  in  the  wood^  it  was  left  to  remain  over  winter.    In  the 
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be^nning  of  June  in  the  present  vear,  the  tree  began  to  push  all  the  way  up  its 
main  stem,  and  from  several  of  its  larger  lateral  branches ;  and,  being  now 
pruned  in,  it  promises  fair  to  make  in  the  course  of  time  a  handsome  tree. — 
T.  Rutger,    Lime  Grove,  Putney,  Jvly,  1840. 

The  Bokhara  Clover  (ilfelildtus  arb6rea)  at  Oxboroudh,  near  Stokeferry, 
Norfolk,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Johnson,  is  nearly  1 1  n.  high,  and  bearing 
abundance  of  seeds.  Mr.  Johnson  is  so  much  pleased  with  this  plant,  that  he 
means  to  lay  down  a  small  field  of  it,  and  treat  it  like  lucem.  The  seed  ripens 
freely.  -^  Samuel  Taylor.    Stckeferry,  August  31.1 840. 

SCOTLAND. 

Ttarleiiame  Castle,  JEatt  Lothian, — The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  is  making 
splendid  improvements  in  Thirlestaine  Castle ;  as  many  as  forty  masons  are 
at  present  employed  on  the  garden  wall,  which,  when  finished,  we  are  told, 
will  be  the  finest  in  Scotland.     {Scotsman,) 

The  Earl  of  Stair  is  making  extensive  improvements  at  the  ancient  family 
residences  in  Wigtonshire,  amoog  which  may  be  included  the  restoration, 
in  the  style  of  Le  N6tre,  of  the  terrace  and  other  architectural  gardens, 
which  have  been  in  a  state  of  comparative  neglect  for  nearly  half  a  centurv. 
{Ibid,) 

Qladtolus  cardmaHs,  at  Haflon  Gardens,  the  seat  of  James  Hunter,  Esq., 
in  Argyllshire,  measures  23  ft.  in  circumference,  and  exhibits  upwards  of  100 
stems,  terminating  in  spikes  of  its  rich  scarlet  flowers.  This  plant,  in  common 
with  various  others  at  Hafton,  says  much  for  the  mildness  ot  the  climate,  and 
does  great  credit  to  the  skill  and  care  of  the  head  gardener,  Mr.  M'Dermaid. 
{Glasgow  Courier,  Aug.  8.) 

A  Weeping  common  Oak  (Quercus  peduncul^ta  p^ndula)  was  found  in  a 
bed  of  seedlings  sown  at  Ochtertyre  in  1825.  It  was  planted  on  the  lawn  at 
Ochtertyre  House,  and  is  now  (1840)  33  ft.  high,  with  regularly  drooping 
branches,  which,  after  they  touch  the  ground,  run  along  it  for  some  distance. 
Plants  of  it  have  been  propagated  by  grafting  on  stems  5  or  6  feet  high,  which 
form  beautiful  weeping  trees.  —  Patrick  Robertson,  Petworih  Gardens,  Sussex^ 
Aug,  16.  1840. 

IRELAND. 

The  Belfast  Botanic  Garden.  —  In  p.  363.  we  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the 
design  for  the  range  of  plant-houses  erecting  in  this  garden,  and  one  has  kindly 
been  brought  to  us  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  the  curator,  now  ( Sept  3.)  in  London. 
It  comes  nearer,  in  general  appearance,  to  the  range  erected  in  the  Sheffield 
Grardens,  than  any  other  which  we  recollect,  but  it  is  much  handsomer.  We 
have  not  seen  ground  plans  or  sections,  but  these  are  promised,  and  when  we 
receive  them  we  shall  speak  of  the  whole  more  in  detail.  We  are  happy  to 
have  confirmed,  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  the  favourable  accounts  which  we  have 
heard  from  various  persons,  of  the  prosperity  of  the  garden,  and  of  the  ex- 
tensive source  of  recreation  and  enjoyment  which  it  aflbrds  to  the  subscribers 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast  generally.  The  climate  of  Belfast  is  so  mild, 
that  the  common  broad-leaved  mvrtle  is  as  hardy  there  as  the  laurustinus  is 
about  London.  In  the  winter  of  1837-8,  when  the  thermometer  about  Lon- 
don was  10^  below  zero,  it  never  fell  lower  than  14°  at  Belfast.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive,  therefore,  that  many  of  the  Australian,  &nd  especially  the  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  shrubs  attain  here  a  degree  of  vigorous  growth  never  seen 
in  England. —  CoTid, 

National  Education  in  Ireland,  according  to  the  Sixth  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners, is  making  steady  progress,  notwithstanding  much  opposition.  The 
increase  of  the  number  of  schools,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1839,  has 
been  197,  and  of  scholars  23,736  I  The  Irish  people  have  a  much  greater 
aptitude  for  education  than  the  English,  and,  if  the  latter  do  not  soon  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  a  national  system  which  shall  be  applied  to  all,  the  Irish,  as 
the  Scotch  did  formerly,  will  inundate  the  country  with  skill  as  well  as 
strength,  {Mom,  Chron,,  Sept.  10.) 
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Art.  IV.    Retrospective  Criticism. 

PinsaVo. —  A  note  by  Mr.  D.  Beaton,  in  p.  277.,  states  **  that  the  Pine  of 
Cephalonia  belongs  to  the  section  Picea,  and  the  Pituapo  to  that  ofA^iesJ*  I 
cannot  speak  as  to  the  first,  not  having  seen  it  as  yet  living,  and  only  knowing 
it  from  the  5  or  6  seeds  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  me,  and  which  did 
not  germinate,  as  you  foresaw.  Judging  by  these  seeds,  as  well  as  by  the 
description  and  the  figure  that  you  have  given  in  the  Arboretum  Britanmcum^ 
it  appears  to  me  that  this  tree  belongs  to  the  Plcea. 

As  to  the  Pimdpo  I  can  speak  more  positively.  I  have  plants  3  years  and 
2  years  old  ;  and,  besides,  I  have  had  in  my  possession  several  packages  of 
seeds  mixed  with  their  scales.  In  short,  I  have  a  branch  with  cones,  or  the 
remains  of  cones,  on  it,  they  having  partly  fallen  to  pieces,  although  they 
were  gathered  before  thev  were  quite  ripe.  The  leaves  on  this  branch,  and 
on  the  youne  plants,  are  those  of  ^^bies,  and  not  of  Pfcea ;  those  on  the  fiill- 
grown  branch  resemble  more  than  any  other  the  i4^bies  alba  of  America  ^our 
sapinette  blanche)*:  I  suppose  Mr.  Beaton  has  founded  his  opinion  on  uieir 
appearance.  But  now  the  cones  are  large,  upright,  their  scales  are  caducous ; 
in  short,  they,  as  well  as  the  scales  and  the  seeds,  have  such  a  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  silver  fir,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  them. 
Now,  as  it  is  from  the  cones  that  the  character  of  the  two  sections  is  prin- 
cipally formed,  we  must  conclude  that  the  Pnuapo  is  a  true  Picea.  Besides, 
the  minute  description  that  M.  Boissier  has  given  cannot  leave  any  doubt  in 
this  respect. —  VUmorin,   Parity  Jtdy^  1840. 

Anomalous  Productions  of  Hybrids,  —  The  paper  in  p.  289.,  by  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  W..Herbert,  "  On  the  singular  Origin  of  the  Purple  Laburnum,"  induced 
me  to  go  carefully  over  my  budded  roses  with  my  gardener,  and  I  find  be- 
tween 20  and  30  in  the  state  that  gentleman  describes  as  likely  to  produce 
hybrid  plants  by  a  shorter  way  than  imprecated  flowers.  The  buds  are  quite 
dead,  but  the  wood  that  surrounds  them  is  as  green  as  the  day  they  were  put 
in,  in  some  instances  ;  and  in  all,  my  gardener  assures  me,  the  wood  is  alive  : 
these  were  budded,  some  in  1838,  some  in  1839.  I  have  now  carefully  masked 
them  with  bast,  to  await  what  may  be  the  result.  But  I  fear  I  have  lost  a 
good  opportunity  of  verifying  the  truth  of  this  new  hypothesis.  Thus,  being 
very  anxious  to  obtain  flowers  of  the  double  yellow  Provence  rose,  I  had  a 
branch  of  Brown's  superb  budded  with  it,  as  I  imagined,  the  whole  way  up. 
In  1839  a  most  vigorous  shoot  of  it  was  produced,  but  in  the  storms  of  wind 
and  rain  of  last  summer  it  was  blown  off;  the  buds  beneath  shot,  but  the 
wood  not  being  that  of  the  yellow  rose,  and  producing  a  flower  o^  no  beauty, 
I  concluded  the  man  who  budded  it  had  made  a  mistake,  and  the  branch 
being  old  and  unsightly  I  cut  it  off,  not  having  then  seen  Mr.  Herbert^s 
paper.  I  hope,  however,  with  the  prospect  of  so  many  in  the  state  I  have 
described,  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  sending  you  an  account  of  the  re- 
sult. —  Surreyensis,     August  17.  1840. 


Art.  V.     Queries  and  Answers. 

The  Curl  in  the  Leaves  of  Vines, —  Can  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  inform 
me  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  the  vine  leaves  assuming  a  curled  appearance, 
though  apparently  in  a  vigorous  growing  state.  I  have  some  vines  in  a  small 
vinery  that  are  very  much  curled,  while  others  by  their  side  are  not  in  the  least. 
My  opinion  is,  that  it  must  proceed  from  an  injury  to  the  roots,  as  there  are 
several  green-house  plants  in  the  border.  If  you  could,  through  the  medium 
of  your  valuable  Magazine,  inform  roe  as  to  the  cause,  you  would  very  much 
oblige — A  Subscriber,    Ktdghtsbridge^  July  19. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Notes  on  some  Country  Seats  and  Gardens  in  Lincolnshire^ 
Derbiyshire,  Staffordshire,  JVarxvickshire,  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent, 
and  Hertfordshire,  from  May  to  October,  1840.  By  tie  Con- 
ductor. 

HuNQBRTON  Hatjl  {May  20.  22).,  the  present  residence  of  Gr^ory  Gre- 
|;ory,  Esq.,  is  a  quiet  rural  abode  in  an  elevated  healthy  situation.  The  house 
IS  well  arranged,  and  exceedingly  comfortable,  and  the  library  contains  an 
admirable  collection  of  books  on  architecture  and  ancient  gardening,  more 
especially  foreign  works  on  these  subjects.     We  noticed  the  following : — 

Architecture  d'Androuet  du  Circeau. 
Paris,  1561. 

Fries's  Ornaments.    1563.    No  place. 
Dicterlin's  Architecture.    1598.     No 
place. 

Tresor  des  Parterres,  par  Loris.    Ge- 
neva, 1629. 

Arts  du  Moyen  Age,  par  Du  Som- 
merard.     Paris,  1635. 

Trait^   du    Jardinage,  par  Boi^eau 
Paris,  1638. 

Sanderi  Flandria  illustrata.    Cologna, 
1641. 

Meriani,Topographia.  1645.  Noplace. 

(Euvres  de  Silvestre.    Paris,  1650. 

Th^tre  des  Plans  du  Jardinage,  par 
Sercy.     Paris,  1652. 

(Euyres  de  Perette.     Paris,  1652. 

Loggan's  Oxonia  Illustrata.    Oxford, 
1673. 

Logean's  Cantabrigia  illustrata.    Cam- 
^dge,  1688. 

Suecia   hodierna  et  antiqua.     1691. 
No  place. 

Neue    Stedebock  yon    Italien,    par 
Blanc.   Amsterdam,  1705. 

Le  Hoi,  Castella  de  Brabant.     Am- 
sterdam, 1705. 

Theatre  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  par 
Kipp,  London,  1708. 

Van  x}idek*s  Views  in  Holland.   Am- 
sterdam, 1709. 

Salzbach,  Architecture  Civile.    Augs- 
burg, 1711. 

Works  of  Pozzo.     Roma,  1717. 

1840.     Nov.  p 


Pfeffbrs   Views  in   Vienna.     Augs- 
burg, 1724.' 
Theatre  de  Piemont.    A^  La  Haye, 

1725. 
Maisonsde  Plaisance  de  Milan.  Milan, 

1727. 
Butken*s  Trophees  de  Brabant.  Brux- 

elles,  1727. 
Th^&tre  sacre    de    Brabant.     A^  la 

Haye,  1729. 
Rademaker's     Netherland     Cabinet. 

Amsterdam,  1732. 
Views    of  the    principal   Bridges  of 
Europe,    by   Schramm.     Leipsic, 
1735. 
Traits  du  Jardinage,  par  Argenville, 

A'  la  Have,  1739. 
Works  of  Piranesi.     Paris,  1743. 
Works  of  Vasi,  Roma  Modema  ed 

Antica.     Roma,  1747. 
Tirion's   Nederland*s  Cabinet.    Am- 
sterdam, 1749. 
Architecture  de  Le  Pautre.  Paris,  1 75 1  • 
PfefTel,  Vues  de  Mayence,  de  Salz- 
burg, d' Augsburg.  Augsburg,  1751. 
(Euvres  de  Marot    Paris,  1751. 
(Euvres  de  Blondel.    Paris,  1752. 
Rifiaud's   Views  of  the   Palaces  of 

France.    Paris,  1752. 
Ridinger*s  great  work  on  the  Chase  in 
Germany,  in  all  its  diversities.  A ugs- 
burg,  1760. 
Cavillers,  (Euvres  de.     Paris,  1772. 
Le  Rouge,  **  Details  de  nouveaux  Jar- 
dins."     Paris,  1776. 
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Coup-d'oeil  sur  Beloeil,  par  le  Prince 

de  Ligne.    Beloeil,  1786. 
Millin's  Antiquites  Nationales.  Paris, 

1790. 
Vuesd* Amsterdam.  Amsterdam,  1805. 
Voyages  dans  Tancienne  France,  par 

Taylor,  Nodin,  &c.    Paris,  1815. 
Laborde,  Monumens  de  la  France. 

Paris,  1816. 
Falda,    Fontane    di    Roma.    Roma, 

no  date. 
Works  of  Visentini.     No  date. 


Visser's  Views  in  Holland.  Amster- 
dam, no  date. 

Ornemens  de  Berain.  Paris,  no  date. 

Fontaines,  par  Le  Bnm.    No  date. 

Teatro  di  Venezia.  Venezia,  No  date. 

Oppenort's  Architecture.     No  date. 

Plaifonds  de  la  Galerie  de  Florence. 
No  date. 

Vitruvien  Denraarken.  No  date  or 
place. 

Architecture  des  Jardins,  par  Filet. 
No  date  or  place. 


Besides  a  great  number  of  county  histories ;  and  a  great  variety  of  old 
works  on  chivalry,  heraldry,  f&tes,  and  processions. 

In  the  kitchen-garden,  and  also  in  a  large  garden,  which  may  be  called  a 
nursery,  hardy  and  house  plants  of  various  kinds  are  bringing  forward  for  the 
terrace  gardens  and  conservatories  now  forming  at  Harlaxton  new  Manor; 
and  for  stocking  the  indigenous  woods  there.  There  is  also  an  excellent  col- 
lection of  grapes,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  are  cultivated  by  Mr.  Wade 
the  gardener,  particularly  in  one  house,  having  a  pit  for  pines  or  other  plants, 
is  new,  and  well  deserving  of  imitation. 

The  back  wall  of  this  house  is  flued,  and  the  space  allotted  for  the  back 
alley  is  given  to  the  vines  as  a  border  for  their  roots.  If  the  pine-pit  walls 
had  been  thrown  upon  arches,  a  greater  increase  of  space  for  the  extension 
of  their  roots  would  of  course  have  been  available.  The  circumstance  of 
root  and  branch  being  thus  out  of  the  reach  of  the  atmospheric  changes  belong- 
ing to  the  early  months  of  the  year  is  very  important  to  early  forcing,  and 
the  back  wall  having  a  flue  running  very  contiguous  to  these  roots  places  the 
climate,  and  the  period  of  commencing  their  growth,  completely  in  the  power 
of  the  cultivator.  It  is  only  in  such  a  situation  that  the  delicate  and  perfumed 
sorts,  such  as  Purple  White  Constantia  and  the  Grizzly  Frontignan,  perfect 
and  mature  their  growth  and  ripen  their  fruit. 

The  mode  adopted  at  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kensington,  as  detailed  in  some 
of  the  early  volumes  of  this  Magazine,  of  constructing  the  top  sashes  of  the 
roof  of  a  size  exactly  to  fill  up  the  space  and  height  from  the  back  pit  wall 
up  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  is  a  very  great  and  ingenious  improvement ;  for 
by  this  means  the  back  wall  crop  can  be  made  to  have  a  wmter,  or  rather 
state  of  rest,  and  the  main  body  of  the  house  still  kept  for  its  usual  purposes ; 
the  back  allev  being  alone  detached  from  it,  and  exposed  during  the  latest 
summer  months  to  Uie  open  air. 

This  forms  the  arrangement  for  the  first  crop  of  grapes.  The  second,  or 
intermediate,  crop  is  obtained  by  allotting  the  space  for  the  front  alley  as  a 
border  for  the  vines,  so  that  the  roots  are  here  agam  never  submitted  to  atmo- 
spheric changes ;  but,  as  there  is  no  flue  which  can  be  said  to  be  sufficiently 
near  to  this  border  to  lend  to  it  an  increased  state  of  heat,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  afore-named  tender  sorts,  with  a  ver^  luxuriant  growth,  and  great 
vigour  and  size  of  bunch,  will  never  ripen  on  this  border,  although  they  do  so 
very  successfully  in  the  same  house  on  the  back  wall,  where  there  is  a  flue 
worked  with  a  very  gentle  fire.  The  Hamburg,  Sweetwater,  and  Muscat  have 
ripened  in  that  situation.    These  vines  are  trained  to  the  rafters. 

The  third  crop  is  derived  from  the  border  out  of  doors,  in  the  usual  way, 
and  the  vines  are  trained  to  the  rafters.  The  succession  is  obtained  by  wintering 
them  along  the  front  uprights  of  the  house,  and  placing  them  between  two 
walls  or  screens  of  glass.  Thejr  are,  by  this  glass  chamber,  if  we  may  so  call 
it,  never  exposed  to  the  entire  rigour  of  the  winter,  and  are  introduced  into 
the  house  to  their  rafters  at  the  option  of  the  gardener,  or  as  late  as  their 
tendency  to  break  their  buds  admits  of. 

This  arrangement  utilises  as  much  as  possible  the  area  both  of  glass  and 
ground,  does  not  destroy  the  facilities  of  circulation,  or  of  cultivating  pines 
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in  the  pit,  admits  of  the  cultivation  of  a  greater  variety  of  the  most  esteemed 
sorts,  and  obtains  an  immense  power  of  succession. 

The  following  are  the  kinds  of  grapes  grown  :  —  Purple  Constantia,  White 
Constantia,  Grizzly  Frontignan,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Stillwell's  Sweetwater, 
West's  St.  Peter,  Black  Damascus,  Black  Tripoli,  Black  Hamburg,  White 
Portugal,  Syrian. 

In.  the  plant  stoves,  palms  of  various  kinds,  dracsenas,  musas,  bamboos, 
and  various  fragrant-flowered  climbers,  are  bringing  forward  in  pots  and  tubs 
for  the  conservatory  at  the  new  Manor  House. 

An  experiment  has  been  tried  in  one  of  these  houses  by  reversing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sash-bar,  so  that  the  rabbet  is  on  the  under  side,  and  the  insertion 
of  the  panes  is  made  from  tliat  side  instead  of  from  the  outside,  as  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  advantage  of  this  mode  is,  that  the  putty  is  not  exposed  to  the 
weather,  but  sufficient  time  has  not  vet  elapsed  to  determine  its  value.  The 
difficulty  that  appears  to  be  most  likely  to  establish  itself  respecting  the  reverse 
glazing  is,  that  of  the  execution  of  it,  and  the  repair,  supposmg  that  the 
fights  are  not  movable  but  fixed.  In  the  first  instance,  it  is  feared  that  the 
pane  cannot  be  made  to  retain  its  position,  but  will  fall,  or  at  least  move 
slightly  from  its  place,  from  its  own  weight,  before  the  putty  is  sufficiently  set 
or  hardened  to  retain  it.  In  repairing,  the  workman  is  not  so  conveniently 
placed  ;  he  is  like  a  painter  of  ceilmgs,  and  ought  to  be  laid  on  his  back.  Pro- 
bably Mr.  Paxton*s  mode  of  having  a  groove  in  the  sash-bar,  as  hereinafter 
described,  may  ultimately  be  found  preferable. 

Belion,  near  Grantham ;  Earl  Brownlow, — Mat^  2\,     We  passed  to  this 
place  from  Harlaxton,  through  Grantham,  and  a  very  miserable  village,  which 
we  could  not  help  wishing  had  belonged  to  Mr.  Gregory.     The  wretched 
hovels  exhibited  not  only  a  want  of  taste  in  their  exteriors  and  surrounding 
gardens,  but  even  a  want  of  repair  and  the  appearance  of  common  comforts. 
Belton  we  have  always  understood  to  be  one  of  the  best  kept  places  in  Eng- 
land, and  we  certainly  found  it  so,  though  the  family  had  been  absent  some 
months,  and  were  not  expected  till  July.    We  entered  by  the  kitchen-garden, 
which  was  originallv  planned  by,  and  built  under  the  direction  of,  Mr.  Webb. 
The  pine  stoves  and  vineries  are  wide,  with  a  fixed  roof  formed  by  bars  with- 
out rafters,  resting  on  a  horizontal  iron  rail,  supported  by  iron  pillars,  rising 
from  the  middle  of  the  tan  pits.     The  only  inconvenience  that  the  gardener, 
Mr.  Ingram,  finds  from  these  pillars,  is,  that  he  is  in  danger  of  breaking  the  long 
stiff  shoots  of  the  vines,  when  he  removes  them  from  the  rafters  to  lay  them 
down  to  rest  on  the  top  of  the  front  wall,  in  Mr.  Strutt's  manner.     The 
grounds  have  few  natural  inequalities ;  but  the  river  Witham  runs  through 
them,  and  this  feature  has  been  made  the  most  of,  especially  near  the  house, 
which  is  a  fine  old  French  mansion,  with  stately  avenues.     Among  the  old 
trees  are  some  good  specimens,  especially  of  ehn  and  Scotch  pine.     There  is 
a  rustic  bridge  leading  over  a  piece  oi  water  to  what  may  be  called  a  fancy 
cottage,  which  is  covered  over  with  rustic  trelliswork  for  climbers,   and  these 
climbers  are  planted  in  rustic  boxes,  which  project  from  the  outside  of  the 
parapet  of  the  bridge.    The  idea  is  comparatively  new,  and  the  effect  good.  In 
the  church,  the  tower  of  which  forms  a  fine  object  from  the  walk  in  the 
pleasure-grounds  which  leads  to  it,  are  some  fine  sculptural  monument?  of 
the  Brownlow  family,  and  in  the  churchyard  are  several  to  their  servants ; 
kindness  and  consideration  to  them  being  apparently  hereditary  in  the  family. 
One  tombstone  is  to  the  memory  of  a  gardener,  who  had  been  54  years  in  the 
family,  and  died  in  1710.     The  place  has  two  defects  which  might  easily  be 
remedied.     The  first  is,  that  there  is  no  master  walk  so  conducted  as  to  dis- 
play the  main  features  of  the  place;  and  the  second,  that  the  kitchen-garden 
cannot  be  entered  without  crossing  a  public  road,  and  also,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  a  farm  road.     A  tunnel  or  tunnels  would  at  once  remove  the  latter 
objection,  and  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  former. 

The  home  farm-offices  are  very  complete ;  we  entered  the  poultry-house,  which 
is  a  square  room,  well  lighted,  and  heated  by  an  open  fireplace.   There  is  a  range 
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round  the  room  of  coops  for  hens  with  chickens ;  above  it,  one  few  lajing-hens  -, 
and  above  that,  one  for  such  as  are  hatching.  On  each  side  a  ben  stair  leads  to 
the  rooBtiuMlace,  which  is  above  the  ceiling,  so  that  nothing  can  ever  drop  on 
the  floor.  The  village  here  is  hmng  remodeled  in  the  Ctothic  style  in  good 
taite,  and  is  already  a  most  gratifying  and  conspcuous  omament  to  the  public 
road.  Would  that  His  Lordship'  mi^t  extend  this  admirable  improvement  to 
all  the  cottages  on  the  estate!  By  way  of  expression  of  purpose,  the  snuthy 
has  a  large  horseshoe  sculptured  on  the  gable,  which  projects  over  the  entrance. 
The  inn  and  public  houses  have  carved  stone  Ssurea  for  their  signi ;  the  beau* 
tifut  schoolhouse  has  a  quotation,  and  the  village  shop  has  a  rilmncl  label  of 
stone  (too  broad,  and  not  very  tastefully  displayed)  over  the  broad  window 
for  displaying  the  goods.  In  the  flower-garden  we  observed  a  curious  hybrid 
between  a  Brompton  stock  and  a  wallflower,  which  appeared  t«  be  producing 
seed ;  and  which,  at'all  events,  we  trust  Mr.  Ingram  has  propagated  by  cuttings. 
Ckaliworth.— May  23.  When  we  last  visited  this  place  in  May,  1939  (see 
our  preceding  vol.  p.  450,),  the  grand  conservatory  was  just  bepnning  to  be 
glazed,  and  at  present  the  glazing  is  almost  completed.  The  panes  are  3  ft. 
9in.  in  length,  and  6  in.  m  width,  and  the  work  was  performed  by  Mr. 
..  Drake,  glazier,    Edgeware  Koad,   London,   at         gg 

therate  oflSrf.persquarefoot.  The  sash-bara  ■ 
are  of  deal,  cut  out  by  machinery  impelled  by  | 
a  steam.  Fig.  61 .  is  a  section  of  the  bar  of  the  | 
full  size  1  and  fi^.  62.  are  specimens  t^  the  | 
glass  of  the  full  thickness,  showing  at  i  the  Ej  ^ 
thinnest  glass,  and  at  a  tbe  very  thickest  that  ^  | 

is  used  in  the  conservator ;  or,   in  other  words,  W 
showing  the  variation   of  thickness   that  takes  I 
place  in  this  description  of  glass.      The  roof,  I 
as  moat  of  our  readers  know,  is  in  the  ridge-  f 
and-furrow  manner,  and  the  quantity  of  snsh-h 
used  in  forming  [he  sides  of  the  ridges  exceei 
40  miles  in  length.      The   hot-water  heating   t 
apparatus  is  already  put  up  by  Messrs   Walker   "  ' 

of  Manchester ;  there  are  8  boilers,  and  the  length  of  pipe,  which  la 
4  in.  in  diameter  within,  is  about  7  miles.  There  is  sucn  a  thorough 
command  of  water  on  the  adjoining  rising  grounds,  that  it  would  be  easy 
-to  form  a  system  of  pioes  for  throwing  (k>wn  a  shower  over  the  whole  in- 
terior of  the  house,  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  manner;  and  the  water  for  this  pur- 
pose might  be  heated  by  passing  the  pipes  containing  it  through  a  mile  or  two 
of  the  heating  pipes.  This  has  already  been  done  with  the  pipes  v  hich  sup- 
ply water  for  the  ordinary  watering  of  the  house.  The  progress  of  fitting  up 
the  interior  is  going  on  steadily,  and  will  be  completed,  and  many  of  the  trees 
planted,  in  the  course  of  the  autumn.  The  trees  in  the  arboretum  are  in  a 
most  thriving  state  :  and  planting  on  little  hills  of  prepared  soil,  keening 
these  hills  afterwards  clear  of  weeds  and  covered  with  short  fp^ass,  has  done 
ns  much  here  for  the  growth  of  the  plants  as  it  bos  done  at  Elvaaton  Castle 
and  the  Derby  Arboretum.  Some  of  the  rarer  species  of  Pinus  ^"bies  and 
Picea  have  made  vigorous  shoots,  and  will  soon  become  fine  trees.  .4'cer 
palm^tum,  which  was  killed  every  where  about  London,  by  the  winter  of 
1837-4,  except  in  Mr.  Knight's  nursery,  has  never  had  nnv  protection  here, 
and  is  now  3  il.  hieb  in  the  open  arboretum.  The  nomenclature  of  the  ar- 
boretum is  unavoidably  in  a  stale  of  confusion ;  because,  Mr.  Paxton's  olij^'ct 
lieing  to  collect  as  many  species  as  he  could,  wherever  he  found  a  iliflTerent 
name  he  ordered  a  plwit,  and  planted  it  with  the  name  which  he  received, 
with  a  view  to  future  comparison  and  correction.  In  another  year,  by  sending 
one  of  his  young  men  to  the  Derby  Arboretum,  he  will  be  able  to  adjust  the 
nomenclature  at  Chatsworth  to  that  of  the  Arboretum  at  Derby,  which  we 
think  it  will  not  be  denied  is  at  present  the  most  correctly  named  collection 
of  trees  and  shrubs  in  England.  If  it  is  not  so,  then  we  have  spent  ten  years 
of  our  life,  and  expended  in  cash  or  credit  above  10,000/.,  in  vain. 
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The  conservative  wall  which  eeparatea  the  lawn  frora  the  park  on  the  north 
is  a  most  delightful  scene,  and  confirms  the  observations  of  our  correspondent 
in  p.  23.,  "  that  a  conservBtive  wall  is  a  very  superior  source  of  enjoyrnent  to 
^ther  a  green-house  or  a  conservatory."  It  is  340  ft.  in  length,  and  the  direc- 
^on  being  up  a  sloping  surface,  it  is  divided  into  panels  about  27  ft.  in  length, 
end  about  18  ft.  high,  rising  above  one  another,  with  stone  piers  between  each. 
The  wall  is  flued  and  covered  with  a  wooden  trellis.  It  has  a  coping  which 
projects  about  1  tl.  in  front,  with  a  rod  under  it  on  which  the  rings  of  curtains 
run.  Piers  are  built  every  87  ft.  apart,  which  determine  the  length  of  the 
curtain  rods  ;  and  half  the  curtain  draws  up  against  each  pier,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  common  window.  The  curtains  are  of  stout  hempen  cloth,  striped  with 
blue  i  and  in  order  to  provide  for  the  contraction  and  expansion,  and  also  to 
keep  the  cuttains  tight  when  let  down,  the  lower  edge  of  the  curtain  is  fur- 
nished with  rings,  which  are  put  over  hooks  fixed  on  the  edge  of  a  board 
which  lies  flat  on  the  border  at  the  distance  of  L3^  in.  from  the  wall.  The 
other  edge  of  this  board,  which  is  1 1^  in,  wide,  is  hinged  to  a.  rail  ^  in.  broad, 
which  is  made  fast  to  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  and  sawn  off  level  with 
the  surface.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  when  wet  weather  contracts 
the  curtain,  instead  of  shrinking  up,  and  exposing  a  part  of  the  wall  to  the 
weather,  it  merely  litis  up  the  inner  edge  of  the  board,  which  sinks  down 
again  to  its  place  with  the  return  of  dry  weather.  The  edges  of  the  curtain 
next  the  piers  are  made  fast  to  slips  of  wood  fixed  to  the  wall,  and  the  edges 
where  the  curtains  join  in  the  middle  overlap  each  other,  as  in  common  window 
or  bed  curtains.  Nothing  is  planted  against  the  piers  but  dahlias  during  sum- 
mer, and  thus,  by  leaving  these  naked,  they  preserve  the  architectural  dignity 
of  the  wall  by  contrast  with  the  covered  parts.  With  a  view  to  this  end,  and 
also  to  the  effect  of  the  flowers  on  the  plants  in  the  panels,  even  the  dahlias, 
in  our  opinion,  would  be  better  omitted. 


:^^ 


F^.  63.  is  an  elevation  of  part  of  the  wall  showing  the  piers  (the  one  rising 
higher  than  the  other,  as  the  wall  ascends  a  sloping  surface),  and  the  curtains 
drawn  aside. 

Fig.  64.  is  a  ground  phin  of  the  same  portion  of  the  wall ;  in  which  a  is  the 
dug  border,  b  the  listng  and  fkllii^  board,  c  Gxed  boards  apposite  the  piers, 
d  a  border  of  turf,  e  a  gravel  walk  6  ft.  wide,  and  /  the  lawn. 

F^.  65.  is  a  section  of  the  wall,  the  wooden  coping,  the  curtain,  and  the 
rising  and  falling  board. 

Fig.  66.  is  a  section  of  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  the  rising  and  falling 
board,  and  the  ground  rail  to  which  it  is  hinged,  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  following  list  of  the  plants  now  growing  against  this  wall  has  been,  at 
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our  request,  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Paxton.     They  are  arranged  here  ac- 
cording to  the  natural  orders,  for  the  sake  of  showing  the  great  variety  of 


species;  but  they  ore  planted  against  the  wall  in  no  particular  order,  except 
tfiat  the  more  tender  aorts,  such  as  orange  trees,  Jastninum  grandiflor^, 
&c.,  ere  generally  placed  together,  so  that  the  part  of  the  wall 
wainat  which  they  are  plac«l  may  be  heated  by  itself ;  whereas, 
irthey  were  distributed  over  the  whole  walfwith  Ae  hardier 
sorts,  such  as  Sopkora  microphjlla,  Ticorna  capreol^ta,  Ac, 
which  require  no  artiBcial  beat,  there  would  be  a  considerable 
loss  both  of  labour  and  tiiel. 


'Raitvncvldcta. 
Clematis  fl6rida  Sieb6Idu,  planted  in  1837,  is  9 11.  high,  and  in  another  place 
has  reached  the  top  of  the  wall  in  a  panel  over  low-growing  shrubs.  Like 
other  climbers  it  does  not  spread  much  in  width.  In  flower  it  is  singularly 
oma  mental. 
Clematis  azArea  grandiflora,  planted  in  1837,  is  I5J  (t.  high,  and  S IV.  wide. 
Splendid  when  m  flower. 

Dillerrikcex. 
Hibb^RM  vol^lnlis,  planted  in  1836,  is  10  ft.  high,  and  3  ft.  wide. 

JtfiigTiWiacete. 
Magnolia  grandifl&ra,  planted  in  1836,  is  IJfl.  high,  and  3}  ft.  wide. 

IFin^frdcete. 
nudum  florid&num,  planted  in  1B38,  is  1  A.  high,  and  1  (t.  wide. 

Berbertdest. 
Berhrru  '(  sp.,  planted  in  1838,  is  3  ft.  high,  and  1  ft.  wide. 

Voli/gblea. 
Pol^gala  grandiflora,  planted  in  1837,  is  8)  ft.  high,  and  7  ft.  wide. 
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Pittotpdrea, 

Billardiera  longiflora,  planted  in  1837,  is  16  ft.  high,  and  1  ft.  wide. 
Billardiera  mut&bilis  has  in  the  same  period  attained  the  height  of  17  ft.,  and 

is  1  ft.  wide. 
86\\ya  heteroph^Da,  planted  in  1837,  is  ^  ft.  high,  and  2}  ft.  wide. 

JJne€B. 

Ifinum  trigynum,  planted  in  1838,  is  l^ft.  high,  and  l^ft.  wide. 

MalvaceiS. 

ilfalva  ?  sp.,  planted  in  1840,  is  8  ft.  high,  and  3  ft.  wide, 
ilfalva  Creeana,  planted  in  1S39,  is  7j^ft.  high,  and  5  ft.  wide. 

AurantidceeB, 

Various  orange  trees,  planted  in  1836,  are  from  3ft.  to  9ft.  high;  and  the 
stand&rd  have  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  covered  with  Maur&ndya  Bar- 
clayana  and  Tropse^olum  pere^inum. 

TVopadlea, 

Tropse^olum  peregrlnuro  grows  to  the  top  of  the  wall  every  season. 

"RutdceiB. 

Corrae^a  speciosa,  planted  in  1837,  is  5j^ft.  high,  and  IJ  ft.  wide. 
Corrae^a  dlba,  planted  in  1840,  is  3)  ft.  nigh,  and  10  in.  wide. 

Anacardidcece, 

SMnus  Moile,  A  very  large  plant  of  this  fine  evergreen  has  lately  been  killed 
to  the  ground,  but  is  now  springing  up  again. 

LeguminotcB, 

i4cficia  lophdntha,  planted  in  1837,  is  7}  ft.  high,  and  3  ft.  wide. 
Ac.  n]elan6xylon,  planted  in  1837,  is  16  ft.  high,  and  3  ft.  wide. 
Ac,  dec6rrens,  planted  in   1837,  has  attuned  the  height  of  the  wall,  and 

has  been  several  times  cut  in. 
Ac,  rut8ef61ia,  planted  in  1840,  is  3  ft.  high,  and  16  in.  wide. 
Ac.  vestlta  has  just  been  planted. 

Brachysema  undul&ta,  planted  in  1837,  is  5  ft.  hi^h,  and  1^  ft.  wide. 
Bossise^a  scolop^ndra,  planted  in  1840,  is  18  ft.  high,  and  1  ft.  wide. 
CalHstachys  lanceolata,  planted  in  184>0,  is  4  ft.  high,  and  1  ft.  wide. 
Cli&nthus  punlceus,  planted  in  1837,  is  1 1  f^  high,  and  10  ft.  wide.     A  splendid 

specimen. 
Daviesttx  mimosoides,  planted  in  1840,  is  2  ft.  hi^h,  and  1  ft.  wide, 
i^or^cnium  hirsiktum,  planted  at  the  same  time,  is  6  ft.  highland  3  ft.  wide. 
Eutaxia  myrtifolia,  planted  in  1837,  is  5  ft.  high,  and  3}  ft.  wide. 
Edwirdsta  grandiflora,  planted  in  1837,  is  2^  ft.  high,  and  1  ft.  wide. 
Ed.  microph^la,  plantCKl  in  1836,  is  13ft.  hieh,  and  3|  fl.  wide. 
Erythrina  Crista^g&lli,  planted  in  1837,  is  5  ft.  high,  and  l^ft.  wide. 
Glycine  bimaculata  is  a  small  plant. 

Kennedya  nigricans,  planted  in  1837,  is  15  ft.  hkh,  and  3  ft.  wide. 
Ken.  rubiciinda,  planted  at  the  same  time,  is  1 6  ft.  and  1  ft.  wide. 
Mimosa  prostrata  is  mixed  with  other  plants,  and  climbs  to  a  considerable 

height. 
Swainsonia  coronillasfolia,  planted  in  1836,  is  lift,  high,  and  3  ft.  wide. 
Wistaria  Conaequkna,  a  magnificent  vigorous-growing  specimen,  spreads  to  a 

great  distance  over  the  walls  of  some  stable  buildmgs,  which  join  with  the 

conservative  wall,  and  form  its  termination  at  the  farther  extremity  from  the 

house. 

Cydonia  jap6nica,  planted  in  1837,  is  12ft.  high,  and  6k  ft.  wide. 
J?6sa  mosch&ta,  planted  in  1837,  is  12  ft.  high,  and  2^  ft.  wide. 
Rosa,  Bankstana,  planted  at  the  same  time,  is  15  ft.  high,  and  2^  ft.  wide. 
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Photfnia  serrulkta,  planted  in  1837,  is  10  ft.  high,  and  6  ft.  wide. 

CalycanthdcetP, 

Chimon&nthus  ftagrans,  planted  in  1838,  is  6  ft.  high,  and  3}  ft.  wide. 

Qra7uUdce€B, 

Punica  (rranatum,  planted  in  1837,  is  5  ft.  high,  and  3  ft.  wide. 

Onagrarus, 

F6chsia  glob^sa,  planted  in  1837,  is  15j^ft.  high,  and  lift.  wide.  A  magni- 
ficent specimen. 

F.  globosa  m%jor,  planted  in  1837,  is  12  ft.  high,  and  6  ft.  wide. 

F.  conica,  planted  in  1837,  is  8ft.  high,  and  5ft.  wide;  another  specimen, 
planted  in  1836,  is  12ft.  high,  and  8^  ft.  wide. 

F.  Th6msoni,  planted  in  1837,  is  9  ft.  high,  and  6  ft.  wide. 

F.  microphyUa,  planted  in  1837,  is  16ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  wide;  another  speci- 

--  men  is  6  ft.  high,  and  2^  ft.  wide. 

F.  fulgens,  planted  in  1840,  is  2^  ft.  high,  and  5  ft.  wide. 

"Philadelphea, 

Deiitzia  sc^bra,  planted  in  1839,  is  5  ft.  high,  and  2}  ft.  wide. 

Mt/rtdcea, 

Callistemon  semperfl6rens,  planted  in  1837,  is  15^  ft.  hi^h,  and  24  ft.  wide. 
Eucalyptus  ?  sp.,  planted  in  1837,  has  att&ined  the  height  of  the  wall,  and 

is  16  ft.  wide. 
£.  globulus  and  £.  resintferus,  planted  in  1836,   have,  like  the  preceding 

species,  far  exceeded  ths  height  of  the  wail,  and  been  cut  in  the  two  last 

years  ;  three  other  species,  the  names  of  which  are  unknown,  have  attained 

the  height  of  5  ft.,  6  ft.,  and  10ft. 
Leptosp^rmum  grandiflorum,  planted  in  1837,  is  6  ft.  high,  and  3  ft.  wide. 
L.  trinerve,  olanted  in  1837,  is  l^tt  high. 
Melaleuca  fulgens,  planted  in  1837,  is  8  ft.  high,  and  7  ft.  wide. 
Psfdium  Cattleyanum,  planted  in  1837,  is  3  ft.  high,  and  Ijft.  wide, 
ikfyrtus  commiSlnis.     Various  plants  from  3  ft.  to  10  ft.  high. 

PtusifldreiF, 

Passiflora  caeriilea  has  attained  the  height  of  the  wall,  and  spread  along  it, 
forming  a  belt  6ft.  wide;  another  plant  is  16ft.  high,  and  22  ft.  wide. 

Pas.  Mavana  runs  along  the  wall  at  5  ft.  from  the  top,  to  the  distance  of  9  ft. 
on  each  side  of  the  main  stem,  and  the  breadth  covered  is  5  ft.  deep. 

GrottuidruF, 
Ribes  speciosum,  planted  in  1837,  is  15ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  wide. 

Comace€e, 
Benth^mia  fragifera,  planted  in  1836,  is  10ft.  high,  and  7ift.  wide. 

Escallonlss, 

Escallonta  glandulosa,  planted  in  1839,  is  3  ft.  high,  and  14  ft.  wide. 
Esc.  viscdsa,  planted  in  1838,  is  9^  ft;,  high,  and  2^  ft.  wide. 

C^prifolium  gratum,  planted  in  1837,  is  8  ft.  high,  and  1  ft.  wide. 
Cap.  etruscum,  planted  at  the  same  time,  is  16ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  wide. 

'Ericdcete, 

Thibaiidia  setigera,  planted  in  1838,  is  5^  ft.  high. 

Faccinium  Sprengelit,  planted  in  1838,  is  2  ft.  high,  and  1  ft.  wide. 

Zigustrum  lucidum,  planted  in  1838,  is  13ft.  high,  and  3}  ft.  wide. 

Jcuminea, 
Jasmlnum  umbell^tum  [?],  planted  in  1837,  is  4^  ft.  high,  and  3  ft.  wide. 
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i/asmlnum  undul^tum,  planted  in  1840,  is  5  ft.  high,  and  1  ft.  wide. 
«/.  grandiflorum,  planted  in  1837,  is  4  ft.  high,  and  3  ft.  wide. 
«/.  8p.,  planted  in  1839,  is  4J^  ft.  high. 

^^oni^cese. 

Bignonta  spect&biiis,  planted  in  1837,  is  5^  ft.  high,  and  2ift.  wide. 

B.  capreolata,  planted  at  the  same  time,  is  16  ft.  high,  and  2^  ft.  wide. 
B.  jDteridifdlia  [?],  planted  in  1837,  is  6  ft.  high. . 
B.^'asminoides,  planted  in  1837,  is  5  ft.  high. 

Teama  sp.,  planted  in  1837,  is  9}  ft.  high,  and  2^  ft.  wide. 
Caliimpelis  scaber  is  planted  in  several  places  to  fill  up  blanks. 

Cobce'a  sc&ndens,  planted  in  1840,  is  10ft.  higli. 

Boragfn^^. 
ITeliotropium  peruvianum,  planted  in  1840,  is  3  ft.  high,  and  3^  ft;,  wide. 

Brugm&nsia  sangulnea,  planted  in  1839,  is  8^  ft.  high,  and  8}  ft.  broad. 

Scnyphvlandcea, 

Lophosp^rmum  scandens,  planted  in  1837,  is  8  J  ft.  high. 
Maurdndya  Barclayana  is  planted  in  several  places  to  fill  up  blanks. 
Pentstemon  gentianou^ei,  planted  in  1840,  is  44  ft.  high,  ana  3 J  ft.  wide. 
Rhodochiton  volubile  is  planted  to  fill  up  blanxs. 
Calceolaria  viscosissima,  planted  in  1836,  is  b\  ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  wide. 

LabiaUe, 

iS&lvia  chamaedrifblia,  planted  in  1840,  is  2^  ft.  high,  and  1^  ft.  wide. 

Lanl^na  Selldwtt,  planted  in  1839,  is  2^  ft.  high,  and  1  ft.  wide. 

'Piumbagine€e, 

Plumbago  capensis,  planted  in  1837,  is  lift,  high,  and  2ift.  wide ;  another 
specimen,  plantCKi  in  1836,  is  10  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide.  The  fine  blue 
of  the  flowers  of  this  plant  produces  a  charming  effect,  contrasted  with 
the  yellow  flowers  of  most  of  the  Leguminosae. 

Pro/eiiceaB. 

Grevlllea  acanthif5lia,  planted  in  1840,  is  2^  ft.  high,  and  1  ft.  wide. 
Hakea  fl6rida,  planted  in  1840,  is  2§  ft.  high,  and  1  ft.  wide. 
Hakea  sp.,  planted  in  1837,  is  7  ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  wide. 

Arutolockidce<E, 

i4ristol6chia  gla6ca,  planted  in  1837,  is  11  ft.  high,  and  2\(t.  wide. 
A,  slpho,  planted  in  1837,  is  16ft.  high,  and  IJft.  wide;  another  specimen, 
planted  in  1838,  is  16  ft.  high,  and  1  ft.  wide. 

Ganykceas. 
Garrya  ellfptica,  planted  in  1837,  is  11  ft.  high,  and  2^  ft.  wide. 

Ccuuarhcece. 

Casuar^na  fquisetifolia,  planted  in  1837,  is  8  ft.  high,  and  2}  ft.  wide. 
C.  tenufssima,  planted  in  1837,  is  3^  ft.  high,  and  6  ft.  wide. 

C.  stricta,  planted  in  1837,  is  9  ft.  high,  and  6  ft.  wide. 

i2uscus  andr6gynus,  planted  in  1837,  is  3  ft.  high,  and  l^ft.  wide. 

In  the  lawn  at  Chatsworth  there  is  a  want  of  artistical  finish  to  the  water- 
works, and  of  an  obvious  connexion  among  them,  and  with  the  house.  The 
long  straight  canal,  for  example,  should  be  lined  with  masonry  ornamented 
with  piers,  some  of  them  crowned  by  sculptural  objects,  and  connected,  in 
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reality  or  in  appearance,  ^-ith  the  terrace  walls  of  the  house.  The  magnificent 
cascade  of  steps  is  admirable,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  its  lower  termination  is  poor. 
The  cascade  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  brought  down  nearer  to  the  house,  and 
the  basin,  in  wnich  it  terminates,  ought  to  be  surrounded  by  a  highly  archi- 
tectural margin.  At  all  events,  something  ought  to  be  done  to  take  away 
from  the  scattered,  disjointed,  and  in  some  cases  meagre,  appearance  of 
these  water-workfi,  which,  taken  separately,  are  by  far  the  grandest  in  Britain. 

In  the  kitchen-garden  Mr.  Pazton  is  introducing  a  new  mode  of  covering 
glass  cases,  whether  frames,-  pits,  or  low  houses,  during  the  ni^ht.  This  is 
simply  by  having  a  thatched  roof  of  somewhat  larger  dimensions  than  the 
frame,  pit,  or  house  to  be  covered,  resting  on  side  walls,  and  independent  of 
those  which  support  the  glass ;  the  lower  edge  or  base  of  this  roof  slides 
on  a  railway,  wnich  extends  at  either  or  at  both  ends  of  the  house,  so  as 
to  afford  space*  for  the  roof  to  stand  on  in  the  day  time,  or  when  it  is  not 
wanted.  The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  covering  are,  that  more  beat  can 
be  retained  than  by  mats  or  boards ;  aiid  that  the  covering  and  uncovering 
can  be  effected  with  less  labour,  and  almost  instantaneously. 

The  house  on  which  the  experiment  is  about  to  be  tried  is  for  growing 
orchidaceous  plants,  and  is  being  heated  by  Mr.  Penn.  It  is  span-roofed, 
and  stands  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south  :  fig,  67.  is  a  section,  in 
which  a  is  the  glass  roof,  and  b  the  thatched  roof.  The  situation  is  low,  and 
being  on  a  level  with  the  river,  is  incapable  of  drainage  beyond  a  certain 
depth ;  in  consequence  of  which,  a  water-tight  cast-iron  box,  or  caissoon, 
is  sunk,  and  in  it  the  furnace  and  boiler  are  built.  This  practice  is  common 
in  Holland  even  for  dwelling-houses  ;  the  lower  rooms  ol  which,  being  often 
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below  the  level  of  the  adjoining  canals,  have  a  thick  flooring  and  thick  side 
walls  of  masonry,  built  with  cement,  which  completely  exclude  water. 
The  sash-bar  used  in  this  orchidaceous  house  has  side  gutters  for  collecting 
the  drip,  as  shown  in  the  section,  fig.  68.,  which  is  of  the  full  size.  The 
glass  is  intermediate  between  the  two  thicknesses,  shown  in  ^.65.  p.  572., 
and  is  6  in.  wide,  in  panes  not  exceeding  40  in.  in  length ;  the  cost  of  which, 
glazing  included,  is  atx)ut  li.  Aid.  a  square  foot. 

In  Germany  and  Holland,  plant  structures  with  upright  ^ass  in  front,  as 
in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Munich  and  Leyden,  are  covered  with  great 
rapidity  by  letting  down  rolls  of  straw  mats,  as  noticed  in  our  vol.  for  1830 ; 
and  where  the  g&ss  roof  slopes,  hinged  shutters,  suspended  from  the  back 
wall  by  cords  and  pulleys,  are  instantly  let  down,  and  as  quickly  pulled  up, 
as  m  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Carlsruhe.  These  modes,  however,  are  not  so 
well  adapted  for  this  country,  where  few  houses  have  opaque  roofs  and  only 
front  glasses  ;  and  equally  few  those  elevated  projections  called  bonnet  roofs, 
shown  in^.  69.,  in  which  a  is  the  point  where  the  shutters  are  hinged. 

Perhaps  the  operations  that  we  were  most  gratified  with,  on  our  present 
visit  to  (Jhatsworth,  were  those  carrying  on  in  the  village  of  Edensor.    The 
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cottages  are  being  rebuilt,  added  to,  or  repaired  and 
ornamented,  and  their  gardens  will  be  enlarged  and 
tastefully  laid  out  and  planted.  All  the  houses 
will  be  supplied  with  water  from  an  elevated  source, 
the  village  being  on  the  side  of  a  hill ;  and  there 
will  be  a  public  play-ground  and  open  shed,  and  a 
public  drying-ground.  Behind  the  houses  are  the 
nelds  for  grazing  the  cows,  of  which  each  cottager 
has  one  or  more.  The  school  is  almost  the  only 
building  so  far  finished  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  its  effect,  which,  we  think, 
will  be  excellent.  We  entered  several  of  the  cottages,  and  found  them  roost 
comfortable  and  commodious  within  ;  all  of  them  had  back  kitchens,  pantries, 
and  dairies  for  the  produce  of  the  cow,  with  the  sleeping-rooms  up  stairs. 
We  have  no  doubt,  that,  when  this  village  is  completed  according  to  Mr. 
Paxton's  ideas.  His  Grace  the  Duke  will  be  so  much  pleased  with  it,  as  to 
cause  a  revision  to  be  made  of  all  the  cottages  on  his  extensive  estates  ;  and 
a  better  mode  of  doing  good,  both  positively  to  the  occupants,  and,  by  ex- 
ample, to  the  cottagers  of  other  proprietors,  and  to  cottagers  generally,  we  do 
not  think  could  be  devised. 

All  that  Derbyshire  wants,  to  render  it  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
county  in  England,  is,  plantations  on  the  high  grounds  to  improve  the  climate 
and  beautify  the  face  of  the  country,  and  more  artistical  cottages,  farmhouses, 
and  gardens. 

cKatsworth  to  Wootton  Lodge ^  hy  Chesterfield  and  Derby,  —  May  24.  To 
Chesterfield  the  countrv  is  bleak,  but  the  fields  are  divided  by  stone  walls, 
and  tolerably  well  cultivated.  The  railroad  from  Chesterfield  to  Derby 
passes  through  the  most  interesting  tract  of  country  on  the  line  between 
Sheffield  and  London  ;  and  the  road  from  Derby,  by  Ashbourne  to  Alton 
Towers,  is  most  romantic. 

Wootton  Lodge  is  a  remarkably  fine  old  place.  The  house  is  a  square 
building,  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  imposing  from  the  magnitude  of  the  mass, 
and  from  its  great  height,  considering,  that  it  is  a  dwelling-house,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  width.  It  is  situated  on  a  prominent  rock  or  hill,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  a  deep  ravine,  which  separates  it  from  higher  hills,  which  are 
covered  with  oak  woods.  The  elevation  of  the  house,  we  repeat,  is  very  im- 
posing, and  this  arises  chiefly  from  magnitude,  and  from  the  height  and  breadth 
of  the  many  mullioned  windows,  and  the  large  spaces  of  naked  wall  between 
them. 

The  mass  of  the  building  is  sufficiently  large  to  constitute  it  grand,  and 
the  height,  relatively  to  the  breadth,  being  greater  than  what  is  common 
in  buildings  of  this  era,  it  joins  to  grandeur  a  character  of  elegance,  which 
never  can  be  given  in  buildings  without  departing  somewhat  from  the  common 
proportions,  and  exceeding  these  to  a  certain  extent  in  height.  The  windows 
at  Wootton  Lodge  are  grand,  and  yet  elegant,  from  the  same  cause  by  which 
these  impressions  are  produced  by  the  eeneral  mass  ;  that  is,  they  are  as 
broad,  if  not  broader,  than  usual,  and  they  are  decidedly  higher  than  is 
commonly  the  case  in  windows  of  this  style.  It  may  be  laid  down,  then,  as 
a  principle,  that  a  building  or  a  window,  broader  than  is  usual  in  proportion 
to  the  height,  is  mean ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  house  or  a  window,  higher 
than  is  usual  in  proportion  to  the  width,  is  comparatively  elegant. 

In  Wootton  Lodge,  there  are  few  projections  in  the  way  of  bays,  no  towers, 
very  little  ornament,  scarcely  any  upper  cornice,  and  the  roof,  which  is  of  lead 
and  flat,  is  of  course  not  seen.  The  chimney  shafts  are  good,  though  few  and 
simple.  Altogether,  the  exterior  of  this  house  deserves  the  study  of  the  archi- 
tect,  not  for  its  ornaments  or  details,  for  these  are  few,  but  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  the  powerful  impression  which  it  makes  on  the  mind.  We  were  not 
within,  but  from  the  large  windows  and  the  broad  space  between  them  in  the 
elevation,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  that  the  interior  contains  some  very 
magnificent  rooms.     It  is  entered  through  a  court  of  honour,  with  offices  as 
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wings  or  lodges  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  court ;  and  be- 
3'ond  these,  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  hill,  are  the  terraced  gardens  and  walks 
among  the  rocks  and  aged  yew  trees  which  surround  the  house,  except  on 
the  entrance  side.  On  a  platform  facing  one  of  the  fronts,  there  is  a  curious 
raised  garden,  with  a  canal  bordered  with  masonry,  and  containing  a  fountain 
in  the  form  of  a  duck,  doubtless  coeval  with  the  building.  Near  the  kitchen 
entrance  we  observed,  against  the  wall,  a  case  of  about  4  ft.,  containing  an 
overshot  water-wheel,  supplied  by  a  }  in.  pipe  of  water  used  for  turning  the 
roasting-jack.  It  is  impossible,  as  it  seems  to  us,  not  to  be  charmed  with 
this  place. 

AUon  Towert.  — We  had  only  time  to  take  a  hasty  glance  at  what  may  be 
called  the  enchanted  valley,  and  to  see  a  new  flowernzarden  recently  taste- 
fully designed  and  most  scientifically  laid  out  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  in  one  of  the 
courts  of  the  Abbey.  The  valley,  in  the  time  of  the  late  Lord  Shrewsbury, 
had  a  peculiar  charm,  from  the  great  number  of  objects,  all  of  an  artificial  and 
singular  or  grotesque  character,  in  so  romantic  a  situation,  and  from  the  trees 
and  shrubs  being  either  small,  or  cut  or  clipped  into  artificial  shapes. 

Whoever  recollects  this  valley,  as  it  was  in  1825,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
compare  it  in  his  memory  with  its  present  state,  must  acknowledge  that 
there  is  a  wonderfiil  difference  between  what  it  is  now  and  what  it  was  then. 
Now,  the  question  is,  whetlier  this  difference  is  an  improvement,  or  the  con- 
trary ?  Decidedly,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  for  the  worse.  The  gardens  have 
lost  one  character  without  guning  another.  The  trees  and  shrubs  have 
grown  too  large  for  the  terraces,  walks,  walls,  and  buildings ;  and,  being  no  longer 
cut  or  clipped  into  shape,  they  seem  to  have  no  accordance  with  the  artificial 
objects.  The  whole  has  the  appearance  of  a  scene  allowed  to  run  wild  from 
neglect,  not  from  age  or  decay ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  highest  keeping 
of  the  walks,  flower-beds,  and  every  thing  that  depends  on  the  gardener. 
When  a  place  becomes  wild  from  total  neglect,  or  from  age  or  decay,  we 
become  reconciled  to  it,  as  the  result  of  inevitable  circumstances,  as,  in 
short,  the  fate  of  all  things ;  but,  when  we  see  one  part  of  a  scene  in  the 
highest  style  of  keepine,  and  in  a  particular  character,  intermingled  with  a 
part  of  a  character  totally  opposite,  we  are  dissatisfied  with  the  discordance 
of  the  impression  made  in  our  minds  from  its  want  of  unity.  In  theory,  wc 
have  always  been  an  advocate,  where  the  ancient  style  of  gardening  is 
adopted,  of  subjecting  the  trees  to  geometrical  forms,  as  well  as  the  ground ; 
and  no  circumstance  has  ever  occurred,  within  our  experience,  to  convince 
us  that  we  were  practically  right,  equal  to  the  state  of  the  grounds  at  Alton 
Towers.  We  ascribe  no  fault  to  any  one  for  this  state  of  things,  which  has  grown 
up  insensibly  with  the  seasons,  and  which  a  person  livine  on  the  spot  is  not 
nearly  so  likely  to  be  impressed  with,  as  an  occasional  visiter. 

The  stoves,  green-houses,  and  conservatories  were  in  most  beautiful  order  : 
in  the  latter,  Mr.  Forsyth  is  introducing  borders^  of  Lycop6dium  complantU 
turn  about  6  in.  broad  along  the  walks,  which  have  a  remarkabljr  good  effect, 
and  being  the  **  resemblance  "  of  verges  in  the  open  garden,  "  m  some  other 
thing  which  becomes  the  image "  of  them,  it  may  be  considered  on  Q.  De 
Quincy's  principle,  as  truly  artistical,  and  completing  the  allusion  to  nature  in 
the  open  air.  These  verges  are  sometimes  planted  at  once  in  the  soil  where 
they  are  to  remain,  and  at  other  times  on  pieces  of  loam  and  dung  about 
the  length  and  breadth  of  a  brick,  and  kept  in.  a  glass  frame  till  wanted,  when 
some  hundreds  of  yards  of  edging  can  thus  be  laid  down  in  an  hour  or  two. 
By  means  of  these  bricks,  also,  repairs  can  be  made  momentarily.  No  edging 
is' better  adapted  for  growing  in  the  shade  and  in  heat.  The  works  con- 
nected with  the  house  are  going  forward  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pugin, 
a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  Alton  Towers,  as  far  as  Crothic  architecture 
is  concerned.  •* 

Trentham  Hall, — May  25.  The  road  from  Alton  Towers,  by  Cheadle,  is 
at  first  hilly  and  romantic,  and  afterwards  rich  and  varied.  The  alterations 
and  additions  to  the  house  at  Trentham  are  far  advanced,  and  they  have  had 
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a  magical  effect  on  the  place.  The  effect  of  the  tower  at  one  angle,  in 
forming  a  centre  to  the  general  mass,  carrying  it  off,  as  artists  say,  or,  in  artis- 
tical  philosophy,  communicating  an  axis  of  symmetry  (see  p.  233.),  is  most 
satisfactory.  The  central  tower  at  Alton  Towers  is  too  small  for  the  im-* 
mense  pile  of  buildings  that  surround  it,  having  been  built,  no  doubt,  before 
it  was  contemplated  to  increase  them  to  such  an  extent ;  but  this  at  Trentham 
appears  of  the  proper  dimensions,  unless,  perhaps,  it  is  not  sufficiently  high. 
The  first  or  upper  flower-garden  is  laid  out  in  what  the  French  call  the 
English  style,  with  beds  of  turf,  and  dug  beds  edged  with  box  or  gravel, 
and  has  an  excellent  effect,  the  whole  forming  a  raised  platform  edged  with 
stone.  The  lower  or  main  garden  has  the  leading  walks  formed  and  gravelled, 
and  the  slopes  turfed ;  but,  not  being  yet  planted,  it  has  rather  a  naked 
appearance.  We  were  shown  some  Portugal  laurels,  which  were  training 
with  clean  stems  and  round  heads,  to  imitate  the  orange  trees  of  the  Con- 
tinent, as  at  Chatsworth,  to  be  planted  along  the  main  walks  at  r^ular 
distances  in  stone  boxes.  If  the  Portugal  laurels  were  budded  standard 
high  with  the  common  laurel,  the  effect  would  be  still  more  striking,  as  the 
light  green  of  the  leaves  would  render  the  allusion  to  the  orange  tree  much 
more  complete.  Such  imitations  of  orange  trees  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  where  the  laurel  is  grafted  standard,  high  on  the 
common  cherry,  which,  however,  being  a  deciduous  plant,  does  not  form  so 
good  a  stock  for  an  evergreen  as  the  Portugal  laurel  would.  The  common 
laurel,  to  a  general  observer,  is  so  very  like  the  orange,  that,  some  years  ago, 
a  foreign  ambassador,  who  was  going  round  the  grounds  at  Claremont  with 
the  gardener,  Mr.  M'Intosb,  took  the  laurel  undergrowths  there,  with  which 
the  woods  abound,  for  dwarf  orange  trees,  and  expressed  his  astonishment  at 
seeing  the  orange  thrive  so  well  in  England. 

For  the  two  side  walks  at  Trentham,  we  would  introduce  a  border  of 
arcades,  cones,  or  pyramids,  of  clipped  yew,  box,  or  variegated  holly.  As 
these,  however,  are  of  slow  growth,  ivy  trained  on  wire  framework  might  be 
substituted  ;  by  which  means  the  arcade  might  be  completed  in  two  seasons ; 
as  ivy  6  or  8  feet  high  may  be  purchased  in  pots  in  quantities,  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  planted  it  might  be  trained  over  tne  wire  frames,  so  as  to  form 
arcades,  pyramids,  cones,  candelabra,  statues  of  the  human  figure  or  of 
animals,  the  second  season  af^er  planting ;  that  is,  if  the  ivy  were  planted  in 
April,  1841,  the  framework  would  be  sufficiently  covered  to  show  the  effect 
by  July,  1842.  In  the  mean  time,  the  effect  might  be  tried  by  putting  up  the 
wirework  and  tying  shoots  of  ivy  to  it ;  as  indeed  might  all  other  con- 
templated artificial  forms.  The  situation,  we  understand  from  the  gardener, 
is  a  good  deal  exposed  to  hiffh  winds ;  but  these  would  not  injure  the  ivy  in 
the  slightest  degree,  as  it  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  plants.  The  common 
juniper,  the  red  cedar,  the  arbor  vitse,  the  furze,  and  the  spruce  fir,  grow 
rapidly,  and  may  be  cut  into  any  shapes.  The  spruce  fir  forms  most  beautiful 
arcades,  hedges,  and  candelabra,  at  the  Whim,  near  Edinburgh,  engravings 
from  which  are  given  in  vol.  iv.  of  our  Arboretum  Britannicum,  under  the  head 
of  ji^bies  exc^lsa. 

It  would  be  a  great  improvement  to  the  grounds  at  Trentham,  if  the  whole 
of  the  water  could  be  lowered  5  or  6  feet,  as  at  present  it  has  too  much  the 
appearance  of  an  overflooded  meadow.  The  islands  are  also  too  large,  or,  at 
least,  too  much  in  the  middle.  Were  the  water  lowered,  the  banks  might 
be  enriched,  in  some  places,  with  blocks  of  stone,  to  imitate  the  jutting  out 
of  rocks  from  the  subsoil.  It  did  not  occur  to  us,  when  on  the  spot,  to 
ask  whether  the  channel  of  the  river,  which  takes  the  water  from  the  lake, 
could  be  deepened.  If  it  could,  even  suppose  it  were  necessary  to  extend 
the  deepening  over  a  distance  of  2  or  3  miles,  the  improvement  to  the  whole 
place,  as  it  appears  to  us,  would  be  very  great  indeed. 

East  Combe,  near  Blackheath  ;  Doivager  Countess  of  Buckinghamshire,  — - 
June  16.  This  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  though  but  little  known.     The  house  stands  only  a  few  yards  from 
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the  public  road,  but  the  grounds  are  extensive  and  extremely  varied.  A  very 
steep  bank  descends  from  the  house,  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  lawn,  varied, 
first,  by  flower-beds,  next  by  groups  of  rare  trees  and  shrubs,  then  an  ap- 
rarently  dense  mass  of  wood,  beyond  which  is  seen  the  windings  of  the 
Thames,  continually  varied  by  shipping.  The  Thames  is  sufficiently  near  to 
give  the  idea  of  its  belonging  to  the  place,  and  forming  its  boundary,  and  the 
bends  of  the  river  are  seen  lengthwise,  rather  than  directly  across.  Such  is 
the  view  from  the  principal  garden  front.  The  other  view  looks  on  a  level 
lawn,  varied  by  flowers,  and  terminating  in  fine  old  trees.  A  walk  leads  in 
this  direction  to  a  shady  but  airy  avenue,  on  a  level,  an  admirable  place  for 
recreation  during  the  hottest  weather  of  summer,  and  to  a  terrace  walk  which 
forms  the  circuit  of  the  place.  The  taste  of  the  owner  is  advantageously 
displayed  on  the  lawn  by  tne  small  size  of  the  beds,  circular  or  roundish,  and 
thev  disposition  into  groups  or  constellations,  which,  as  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived, form  a  new  combination  with  every  change  of  the  spectator.  This  is 
by  far  the  most  effective  way  to  display  flowers  on  a  lawn,  whether  on  a  large 
scale  or  a  small  one.  The  little  circles  of  flowers  ought  to  be  considered  as 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  distributed  over  the  surface,  exactly  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  trees  are  distributed  over  the  surface  of  a  park.  The  kitchen-garden 
we  found  well  cropped,  and  the  whole  place  in  good  order.     Strawberries 

1)]anted  on  a  surface  sloping  to  the  south,  at  an  angle  of  4>5^ ;  the  soil  bdng 
oamy,  and  the  surface  covered  with  flat  tiles,  ripen  three'weeks  earlier  than 
on  a  flat  surface.  Fig  trees  and  morello  cherries  against  walls  are  found  to 
produce  most  fruit  when  only  the  main  branches  are  laid  in,  and  the  small 
fruit-bearing  shoots  of  the  past  year  allowed  to  stand  out  from  the  wall.  The 
paradise  apple  is  here  raised  by  cuttings,  and  the  plants,  treated  like  gooseberry 
bushes,  produce  enormous  quantities  of  fruit,  which,  though  not  fit  for  the 
dessert,  is  useful  for  culinary  purposes.  Agap&nthus  umbellatus  attains  an 
extraordinary  size  in  pots,  which  tne  gardener,  Mr.  Cockburn,  attributes  to  his 
shifting  the  plants  once  a  year,  shaking  off  all  the  soil,  removing  the  oflsets, 
and  replacing  the  plants  in  light  rich  soil  quite  loose,  neither  firming  it  with 
the  hand  nor  by  the  pressure  of  water  poured  from  a  pot  held  as  high  as  a 
man  can  reach.  Annual  flower  seeds,  and  also  potatoes,  salading,  and  other 
articles,  are  raised  on  dung  beds  without  sashes,  mats  being  thrown  over 
them,  supported  by  hoops,  only  when  extraordinary  cold  nights  are  anticipated. 
The  Kew  pine  strawberry  is  here  found  to  bear  almost  as  well  as  Keen*8 
seedling. 

Woodlands f  Blackheath ;  J,  Angersiein,  Esq,  —  We  looked  at  this  place 
with  a  melancholy  interest,  recollecting  the  extraordinary  sensation  which  it 
made  in  the  horticultural  world  when  we  first  saw  it  in  the  year  1803. 
At  that  time  David  Stewart,  Esq.,  Land  Agent,  and  Landscape  Gardener, 
of  Cheat  Russel  Street,  was  then  head  gardener,  and  so  great  was  his  repu- 
tation, that  in  a  biography  of  living  characters  which  was  published  about 
that  time,  and  included  notices  of  all  the  principal  men  of  the  day,  it  is  said, 
when  speaking  of  the  late  J.  J.  Angerstein,  that  he  was  *'  fortunate  in  having 
for  his  gardener  Mr.  David  Stewart."  We  have  noticed  Mr.  Stewart's  high 
talents  as  a  landscape-gardener,  in  speaking  of  Bearwood,  in  our  volume  tor 
1833,  p.  679. 

Charlton  House,  Sir  Thomas  M.  Wilson^  Bart.,  is  a  noble  mansion  in  the 
Elizabethan  style,  or  rather  perhaps  in  that  of  James  I.,  as  it  contains  more 
of  the  Roman  or  Italian  than  the  earlier  Elizabethan,  which  partakes  more 
of  the  domestic  Gothic.  The  house  is  undergoing  some  changes,  which  we 
hope  will  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  influence  the  exterior  appearance  of  the 
genera]  mass.  Some  additional  ground  has  lately  been  acquired  on  the  en- 
trance front,  and  this  having  given  an  opportunity  of  making  a  new  approach, 
the  great  mistake  was  committed  of  forming  it  in  the  modem  style,  thus 
counteracting,  as  far  as  possible,  the  first  impression  made  by  one  of  the 
finest  old  houses  in  England.  The  garden  front  was  formerly  thickly  em- 
bosomed in  yew  trees,  which  have  been  headed  down,  but  they  would  be 
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much  better  entirely  removed.  We  have  seldom  seen  a  place  with  the  grounds 
in  a  worse  state  from  neglect,  but  they  contain  at  the  same  time  the  elements 
of  every  thing  desirable  for  such  a  situation.  Would  that  we  had  the  re- 
arrangement of  them,  with  a  carte-blanche  as  to  moving  ground,  and  forming 
an  approach  and  terraced  gardens. 

Beybrdf  ■  Mercer,  Esq,,  is  a  place  full  of  variety  in  the  grounds,  but 

at  the  same  time  without  distinctive  character  in  the  different  parts.  One 
hiU  and  valley  succeeds  another,  all  varied  by  natural  wood  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, while  there  are  difierent  ravines  and  deep  gullies  which  have  been  formed 
by  digging  out  sand,  ^avel,  or  chalk,  and  these  might  be  arranged  in  imita- 
tion of  romantic  Swiss  scenery.  In  short,  there  are  here  the  germs  of  an 
almost  endless  succession  of  scenes  of  singular  beauty  and  character ;  alpine 
heights,  and  Swiss  valleys.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  the  place  for  many 
years,  and  the  keeping  is  of  the  worst  kind,  with  the  edges  of  the  walks  as 
deep  as  cart  ruts. 

Belvidere,  near  Dartjbrd,  Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  is  a  noble  place.  The 
house  is  situated  on  a  piece  of  table  land,  bordered  by  a  range  of  inequalities 
of  surface  skirting  the  alluvial  plain  of  the  Thames,  and  commanding  de» 
lightful  views  of  that  noble  river,  and  the  country  beyond.  The  house  has 
no  merit  in  an  architectural  point  of  view  exteriorly,  but  it  contains  one 
room  fitted  up  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  is  altogether  one  of  the 
most  complete  things  of  the  kind  in  England.  It  is  35  ft.  long,  25  (t,  wide, 
30  i^.  high,  and  appropriately  finished  and  furnished.  Exterior  facings  to  the 
windows,  and  other  architectural  decorations,  with  a  terraced  garden,  for 
which  the  situation  is  peculiarly  adapted,  would  render  this  a  singularly  fine 
place.  There  are  extensive  walks  reaching  for  miles  along  the  summits  of 
the  wooded  banks,  and  every  now  and  then  opening  to  the  river,  and  some- 
times descending  to  the  lower  grounds.  The  wood  is  chiefly  the  remains  of 
a  natural  oak  forest,  and,  the  soil  being  very  thin  on  chalk,  the  roots,  which 
ramify  from  the  'old  trunks  and  stools  of  what  had  formerly  bpen  coppice 
wood,  spread  over  the  surface  like  network,  showing  in  a  strongly  marked 
manner  the  advantage  of  planting  above  the  surface  rather  than  under  it. 
There  is  a  fine  mixture  of  hollies,  laurels,  junipers,  red  cedars,  and  other 
evergreens,  among  the  oaks,  and  there  are  some  open  glades  covered  with  the 
original  heath,  in  the  same  state  in  which  they  have  probably  been  for  ages. 
Though  there  are  only  about  150  acres  in  the  park,  yet  there  are  upwards 
of  two  miles  of  walks.  These  are  10  ft.  in  width,  with  low  flat  grass  edgings 
clipped,  but  not  pared  with  the  spade,  and  though  no  family  has  lived  here 
for  a  number  of  years,  yet  they  are  kept  in  the  highest  order.  There  is  a 
flower-garden  in  an  extensive  elade  in  the  woody  scenery,  which  comes  in  as 
a  fine  relief  to  the  general  character,  though  the  flower  beds  are  much  too 
large,  and  far  firom  being  connected  into  a  general  system.  There  is  a  small 
pinetum,  unfortunately  planted  under  the  shade  of  the  native  oaks,  and 
therefore  never  likely  to  produce  any  effect.  The  native  oaks  are  wholly  of 
Qu^rcus  sessiliflora. 

Wett  Heath,  —  Preston,  Esq,,  is  a  thatched  cottage,  entered  through  a 
conservatory,  and  with  an  exterior  form  that  an  architect  with  an  artistical 
eye  might  turn  to  fine  account.  Showy  beds  of  flowers  abound  on  the  lawn, 
but  they  are  much  too  large,  and  for  that  reason  make  the  place  appear 
smaller  than  it  really  is ;  so  much  depends  on  proportioning  all  the  details  of 
a  place  to  the  whole. 

In  returning,  we  observed  two  frightfiil  chapels ;  the  Hanover  Chapel  at 
Peckham,  in  the  form  of  a  pentagon,  with  small  mean  windows  without 
facings,  and  red  brick  walls  without  cornices  or  any  decoration  whatever  ;  and 
another  chapel  nearer  Camberwell,  of  larger  size,  with  similar  walls,  with 
three  or  four  stories  of  naked  windows  like  those  of  a  third-rate  dwelling- 
house.  Chapels,  in  general,  throughout  the  country,  are  at  present  a  disgrace 
to  it  in  an  architectural  point  of  view ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  spread 
of  knowledge  and  taste  will  raise  them  to  a  par  with  other  religious  buildings. 
Mr.  De  Crespigny's  house  at  Peckham  is  a  fine  old  brick  building. 
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Harringay  Hottte,  near  Homset/,  (June  17.)  is  one  of  the  finest  villas  in  that 
part  of  the  suburbs,  in  point  of  situation.  The  house  occupies  the  summit  o€ 
a  knoll,  and,  half-way  down,  tlie  New  River  winds  round  it  on  three  sides. 
Agreeably  to  the  old  stvle  of  laying  out  places  of  this  kind,  the  entrance 
front  is  on  that  side  of  the  mansion  which  contains  the  finest  views,  so  that 
a  stranger  visiter  sees  every  thing  worth  seeing  in  point  of  scenery  before  he 
alights  from  his  carriage.  Something  has  been  done  to  counteract  this,  by 
a  fringed  line  of  trees  in  the  fore-ground,  close  to  the  gravelled  area  for  turn- 
ing carriages  on,  or  what  may  be  called  the  arena  of  honour,  so  that  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  fine  views  is  reserved  for  the  walks  in  the  pleasure- 
ground.  This  arrangement  constitutes  the  merits  of  the  place  as  a  study  for 
the  youne  landscape-gardener.  To  those  like  us,  who  have  known  Harrin- 
gay for  the  last  twenty  years,  it  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  numerous 
specimens  of  rare  American  trees  and  shrubs  which  it  once  contained,  and  of 
which  there  are  still  some  interesting  remains.  Magnolia  macrophylla,  which 
had  attained  the  height  of  20  ft.,  and  flowered  frequently,  still  exists,  but  was 
much  injured  by  the  winter  of  1837-8.  M.  conspfcua  and  M.  c.  Souiangeaiia 
are  20  ft.  high,  and  flower  freely  every  year.  Tnere  are  various  other  fine 
specimens,  and  the  place  is  kept  in  good  order. 

Amo's  Grave,  Souihgate,  the  rendence  of  Mn,  Walker,  is  a  place  which 
we  should  wish  to  visit  several  times  every  year,  not  only  on  its  own  account, 
but  because  of  the  beautiful  road  to  it,  bordered,  as  it  is,  great  part  of  the 
way,  by  an  undulating  country  and  noble  trees  in  park-like  scenery.  The  col- 
lection of  trees  and  shrubs  here,  at  the  time  the  place  was  planted,  has  un- 
doubtedly consisted  of  every  thing  that  could  be  procured  in  the  London 
nurseries,  for  the  proprietor,  like  the  late  Mr.  Gray  of  Harringay,  was  the 
friend  of  Collinson,  Ellis,  Dr.  Fother^ll,  and  their  contemporaries.  Ti*e 
specimens  of  Quercus  palustris  here,  which  we  have  before  mentioned,  are 
alone  worth  an  annual  visit ;  not  to  speak  of  the  purple-branched  oak,  the  Ori- 
ental plane,, the  magnolias,  the  cedars,  the  immense  berberry,  the  lagerstroemia 
against  the  conservative  wail,  which  has  resisted  the  winter  of  1837-8  with- 
out the  slightest  protection,  and  many  other  hardy  and  house  plants.  By  the 
side  of  the  walk  which  leads  from  this  place  to  Minchenden,  we  observed  CoU 
linsia  grandiflora,  and  a  number  of  other  foreign  plants,  apparently  naturalised. 

At  Woodlands,   the  residence   of  Taylor,  Esq.,  tne  fine   old  conser- 

vatory built  !by  Mr,  Nash  has  been  pulled  down,  and  the  lawn  and  pleasure- 
grounds,  so  highly  kept  in  former  times,  are  now  in  a  state  of  comparative 
neglect 

Park,  near  Enfield,  the  seat  of ,  is  a  romantic  solitary 

place,  formed  amid  forest  scenery  of  apparently  unlimited  extent,  and  having 
altogether  the  character  pf  a  grand  place  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country.  The 
approach  to  the  house  is  first  through  a  long  straight  avenue,  and  afterwards 
through  forest  scenery  untouched  by  art.  The  water  and  woods  beyond,  as 
seen  from  the  lawn  front  of  the  house,  are  perfect  of  their  kind,  but  the  walks 
in  the  pleasure-grouDd  are  on  too  contracted  a  scale  for  so  large  a  place. 
They  ought  to  stretch  away  right  and  left  to  an  apparently  interminable  dis- 
tance. An  attempt  has  been  made  to  earth  up  and  plant  out  the  stable 
offices  or  farm  buildings,  which,  according  to  our  notions  of  a  fine  old  English 
place,  is  not  in  good  taste.  We  would  avow  them,  but  blend  them  with  the 
general  scenery  by  means  of  a  few  scattered  trees.  Of  all  the  different  modes 
of  concealing  buildingH,  that  of  raising  mounds  of  earth  close  before  them 
appears  to  us  the  worst,  because  it  takes  away  from  the  dignity  of  the  build- 
ing ;  and  every  building,  even  a  cowshed,  has  a  character  more  or  less  digni- 
fied.   A  great  place  is  rendered  little  by  any  direct  attempt  at  concealment. 

Beech  Hill  Park,  nem-  Patterns  Bar,  now  (July,  184o5  on  sale,  is  a  large 
open  place  occupying  two  immense  banks,  and  the  hollow  between  them.  It 
is  capable  of  vast  improvement,  but  not  without  great  changes  both  in  the 
house  and  the  approach.  • 

Leamington^  Warwickshire^  (Sept.   19.  to  2\.)  has  increased  one  half  since 
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we  last  saw  it  in  1831,  both  in  population  and  in  the  extent  of  ground  covered 
by  streets  and  buildings.  There  are  a  number  of  suburban  and  town  villas, 
many  commonplace,  others  ambitious  and  showy,  some  rich  in  decoration, 
and  a  few  elegant  and  correct.  There  is  a  piece  of  ground  containing  about 
14  acres,  which  is  intended  to  be  laid  out  as  a  public  garden,  and  for  which 
we  have  made  a  pkm.  On  a  few  of  the  villas,  of  which  we  took  a  rapid 
glance,  we  shall  say  a  word  or  two  from  recollection. 

Bradley  Home,  H.  Bradley,  Esq,,  is  a  town  or  street  garden,  the  house 
being  part  of  a  row.  The  ground  behind  consists  of  about  a  quarter  of  an 
acre,  and  includes  green-houses,  vineries,  peach-houses,  and  various  archi- 
tectural and  sculptural  ornaments.  There  is  a  wall  with  fruit  trees  like  that 
of  a  kitchen-garden,  and  a  lawn  varied  by  flower  beds,  a  basin  and  fountain, 
some  trelliswork,  and  a  terrace  with  steps.  In  point  of  design,  the  merit  is 
not  great,  but  the  whole  is  very  highly  kept.  That  we  may  not  find  fault 
without  assigning  a  reason,  we  may  observe  that  the  great  art  in  making  a 
small  garden  appear  large,  is  to  prevent  the  spectator  from  walking  in  the 
middle,  so  as  to  see  the  whole  at  once  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  town  garden 
surrounded  by  walls,  it  is  mostly  desirable  to  conduct  the  spectator  from  the 
house  und&r  a  boundary  colonnade,  or  other  architectural  walk  for  warm 
weather,  having  at  the  same  time  open  winter  walks.  The  flower  beds  here 
are  also  of  too  fanciful  and  angular  shapes  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  planted,  and  too  large  for  the  situation.  Wherever  flowers  or  roses  are 
allowed  to  grow  to  the  height  of  2  or  3  feet,  groups  of  small  circular  beds 
will  generally  be  found  preferable  to  other  shapes  ;  but  where  plants  are  not 
to  rise  higher  than  6  in.,  irregular  or  composite  torms  may  be  adopted ;  because, 
in  consequence  of  the  lowness  of  the  plants,  the  shapes  of  the  figures  may 
be  recognised  by  the  eye.  The  commonplace  character  of  the  surrounding 
wall  and  of  the  hot-houses,  and  the  want  of  unity  of  system  among  the 
flower  beds,  are  the  positive  faults  of  this  place  ;  and  the  negative  fault,  or 
omission,  is,  the  want  of  a  surrounding  architectural  walk*  somewhat  in 
the  manner  of  the  mural  colonnades  in  the  town  gardens  of  Pompeii.  A 
garden  of  this  kind  is  much  more  difficult  to  manage  than  one  round  a  detached 
building,  because  it  demands  not  only  an  artistical  but  an  architectural  eye. 

Beech  Lavm,  Dr.  Jephton,  is  a  suburban  villa,  of  several  acres,  with  an 
excellent  square  house,  and  grounds  sloping  down  from  it  on  three  sides.  On 
the  entrance  front,  the  lawn  is  separated  from  the  gravelled  area  on  which 
carriages  turn,  by  a  ridge  of  rockwork  3  or  4  feet  high,  richly  planted  with 
flowers.  This  is  intended  to  keep  off  dogs  from  the  lawn,  and  appears  to  be 
a  good  idea  for  similar  situations.  Besides  a  pleasure-ground  planted  with  a 
considerable  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs,  there  is  a  small  fruit-garden,  and  an 
excellent  kitchen-garden,  with  a  vinery,  peach-house,  pine-pits,  &c. ;  the 
whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  turf  edgings  of  the  walks  (which  are  too 
narrow,  and  pared  with  the  spade  instead  of  being  cut  with  the  shears),  well 
kept.  A  great  improvement  to  this  place  would  be,  a  terrace  and  Italian 
flower-garden  to  connect  the  house  with  the  lawn.  The  magnitude  of  the 
house,  its  architecture,  and  the  elevated  situation  on  which  it  stands,  parti- 
cularly point  out  this  style  of  decoration  ;  besides,  it  would  have  been  some- 
thing  new  in  Leamington,  where  all  the  gardens  are  formed  on  one  type. 
Among  the  trees  planted  are  some  beautiful  specimens  of  Turkey  and  Lu- 
combe  oaks  of  several  varieties. 

Hie  Priory,  the  Rev,  John  Craigi,  is  a  small  town  villa,  bordering  the 
river  Learo,  now  being  laid  out  and  planted  bv  Mr.  CuUis,  who  has  very  greatly 
improved  the  situation,  by  raising  the  surmce  above  the  level  of  the  river. 
There  is  a  descent  from  the  principal  floor  of  the  house  to  the  garden,  by  a 
flight  of  steps  through  a  mass  of  rockwork ;  a  good  idea,  but  not  carried  out 
in  the  best  manner,  partly  from  want  of  proper  materials.  To  have  managed 
this  rockwork  artistically  would  have  required  larger  blocks  of  stone  than 
have  been  used,  and  the  total  omission  of  scoria,  vitrified  bricks,  and  indeed 
of  every  species  of  stone  except  one.     There  is  not  a  point  in  the  whole 
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course  of  ornamental  gardening  that  b  so  little  understood  ai  the  fonnatioii 
of  rockwork.  Most  creations  of  this  kind  are  little  better  than  rubbish  heaps, 
because  they  appear  to  consist  of  all  the  sorts  of  stones  that  are  found  lyii^ 
about  in  the  locality,  including  vitrified  bricks,  brickbats,  shelb,  roots,  &c. 
No  man  can  form  a  rockwork  that  has  not  the  eye  of  an  artist ;  and,  if  all  the 
best  rockworks  in  England  were  exanuned,  it  would  be  invariably  found,  that 
each  consists  only  or  chiefly  of  one  kind  of  stone.  Compare  the  rockworks  of 
the  last  century  at  Pain's  Hill,  Ascot  Place  near  Windsor,  Fon thill,  Wardour 
Castle,  with  those  erected  at  the  Coilseum,  London,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Gray,  and  with  those  of  Lady  Broughton,  at  the  Hoole  near  Chester, 
and  of  Mr.  Wells  at  Red  leaf.  In  none  of  these  rockworks  will  there  be  found  a 
miscellaneous  assemblage  of  materials  heaped  up;  but,  on  the  contrary,  blocks 
of  stone  of  one  kind,  or  imitations  of  blocks  of  stone,  are  ranged  so  as  to 
assume  some  natural-looking  character  of  stratification  or  position.  We  repeat 
that  no  man  who  has  not  the  eye  of  an  artist  should  attempt  rockwork. 

The  roof  of  a  low  portion  of  the  house,  looked  down  on  from  the  h'braiy 
windows,  Mr.  CuUis  has  very  ingeniously  covered  with  a  collection  of  low- 
growing  saxifiragea  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  this  place  does  him  much  credit. 

Hoify  Walk  is  a  street  finely  bordered  with  old  oaks,  elms,  and  hollies,  scMoe 
of  the  latter  having  trunks  2  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  oaks  and  elms  6  ft. 
There  are  several  villas  in  this  street  deserving  notice,  particularly  one  in  the 
Elizabethan  style,  called  Oak  House,  and  another  in  a  sort  of  Indian  Gothic, 
the  residence  of  T.  8.  Hellier,  Esq. 

Danby  Cottage^  the  residence  of  John  Williams,  Esq.,  in  the  interior  of  the 
town,  is  a  villa  in  the  Gothic  style,  handsome,  and  surrounded  by  fine  trees. 

Radford  Cottage,  the  residence  of Squerell,  Esq.,  architect,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  Elizabethan  style,  admirably  worked  out,  in  all  the  exterior 
details  of  the  house,  offices,  boundary  walls,  and  ^tes ;  and,  as  we  passed 
rapidly  by  it,  it  appeared  to  us  one  of  the  best  thmgs  of  the  kind  in  Lea- 
mmgton. 

Mr.  CiUUs^s  Nurserv  extends  over  manj^  acres  in  different  parts  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood,  the  progress  of  building  compelling  Mr.  CuUis  every  now 
and  then  to  retreat  furtner  and  further  into  the  country.  The  seed  shop, 
conservatories,  and  house  garden  are  still,  however,  in  the  same  situation  ui 
which  we  saw  them  in  1831,  as  noticed  in  our  volume  for  that  year,  p.  410. 
The  conservatory  was  then  being  planted,  the  more  rampant-growing  sorts 
being  placed  in  bottomless  pots,  resembling  chimney  pots,  6  or  8  inches  in 
diameter,  and  2  or  3  feet  in  length.  After  nine  years'  growth,  and  notwith- 
standing annual  prunings,  the  plants,  as  may  always  be  expected,  had  become 
too  large,  or  too  disproportionate  to  one  another.  They  were,  therefore, 
recently  taken  up,  the  soil  entirely  renewed,  and  a  collection  of  young  plants 
planted  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  Every  conservatory,  to  be  kept  in  the 
best  manner,  ought  to  be  taken  up  and  replanted  every  seven  or  eignt  years, 
and  we  think  the  whole  mass  of  soil  ou^t  to  be  separated  by  concealea  per- 
pendicular divisions  into  squares  proportionate  to  the  bulk  of  the  plants  which 
are  to  be  planted  in  them.  Mr.  Cullis's  mode  is  excellent  for  a  nursery  con- 
servatory, where  the  object  is  to  display  as  many  kinds  as  possible,  on  a  smali 
space  ;  but,  for  the  conservatory  ot  a  private  gentleman,  more  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  a  few  choice  specimens  clothed  with  branches  and  foliage  from  the 
ground  upwards,  than  by  a  crowd  of  species  drawn  up  by  one  another.  For 
such  specimens,  a  considerable  extent  of  surface  is  necessary,  not  (Mily  to 
admit  of  their  growth  and  bulk,  but  to  promote  the  ripening  of  the  wood  and 
the  formation  of  flower  buds ;  and  hence  dividing  by  rectangular  partitions 
is  preferable  to  planting  in  bottomless  pots,  as  giving  more  room  for  surface 
roots  ;  because,  without  these,  large  plants  can  never  be  expected  to  flower 
well.  Mr.  Cullis  has  a  very  considerable  collection  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  among  these  is  the  largest  stock  in  England  of  Cupr^ssus  torulosa,  all  in 
pots,  and  between  2  ft.  and  4>  ft.  in  height. 

Leamington,  like  most  other  country  towns  in  England,  is  laid  out  more  at 
random  than  on  any  definite  system  ;  nevertheless,  the  streets  are  broad,  and 
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for  the  most  part  straight :  but  to  a  stranger  there  is  no  obvious  leading 
street  or  streets,  and  the  houses  are  numbered  in  the  common  and  inconvenient 
manner,  by  which  we  mean  that  there  is  no  fixed  and  understood  end,  such 
as  the  east  or  the  north,  at  which  numeration  should  commence,  and  no 
separation  of  the  odd  from  the  even  numbers,  as  is  now  being  done  in  London, 
and  as  has  been  practised  in  France  since  the  first  revolution.  There  is  much 
municipal  arrangement  and  regulation  in  Paris  that  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  public  if  adopted  in  English  towns,  and  more  especially  in  those  which 
are  rapidly  increasing,  such  as  Leamington,  Cheltenham,  Bnghton,  &c.  To 
be  convinced  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  into  the  Gwde  to  Paris,  and 
the  map  of  that  city. 

Theobaldt,  near  WaUham  Crots  ;  G.  H.  Heppel,  Esq. -^  Sent,  87.  This  is 
a  small  place,  but  displaying  on  the  lawn,  on  both  sides  of  the  house,  exquisite 
taste,  and  in  the  kitchen-garden  most  judicious  and  successful  culture.  The 
house,  which  is  an  old  cottage,  was  occupied  for  many  years  by  W.  Wingfield, 
Esq.,  a  master  in  chancery,  and  the  grounds  which  were  laid  out  by  him  do  the 
utmost  credit  to  that  gentleman  as  an  amateur  artist.  The  lawn  consists  of  only 
two  narrow  strips  of  ground,  of  about  an  acre  each,  on  two  opposite  sides  of 
the  house,  and  on  these  the  taste  and  skill  of  Mr.  Wingfield  iiave  been  dis* 
played  in  laying  them  out.  In  the  one  lawn,  a  broad  open  glade  is  preserved 
down  the  centre,  with  a  walk  surrounding  it  concealed  from  the  house  by 
shrubs,  trees,  and  small,  raised,  roundish,  distinct  beds  of  flowers  which  form,  as 
we  pass  them  on  the  marginal  walk,  varied  foregrounds  to  oblique  views  athwart 
the  lawn.  In  the  strip  of  lawn  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  there  is  a 
straight  gravel  walk  down  the  centre ;  and  the  lawn  on  each  side  is  covered 
with  beds  of  flowers,  so  as,  in  fact,  to  constitute  this  lawn  one  entire  flower- 
garden.  The  contrast  between  the  two  lawns  thus  treated,  is  striking  and 
delightful.  The  trees  and  shrubs  which  form  the  marginal  foreground  to  the 
first  lawn  are  of  rare  and  beaudful  kinds,  and  they  are  admir&ly  disposed, 
advancing  into  the  lawn  and  retiring  to  the  walk,  and  even  behind  it  into  the 
marginal  plantation,  so  as  to  produce  maiked,  but  not  formal,  prominences  and 
recesses ;  and,  looking  at  these  more  in  detail,  we  find  an  endless  variety  of 
groups.  The  extremity  of  this  lawn  is  bounded  by  a  public  road,  and  to 
disguise  this  boundary  it  is  ingeniously  contrived  to  have  two  returning  walks 
at  the  end,  one  separated  from  the  other  by  a  narrow  plantation  of  shrubs 
and  flowers,  in  consequence  of  which  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  boundary 
18  never  once  suspected  by  the  spectator,  who,  seeing  that  there  are  two  walks, 
concludes  that  there  is  no  want  of  room ;  and,  therefore,  the  idea  of  a 
boundary  in  that    quarter 

never  occurs  to  him.     An  "^^  ! 

idea  of  the  position  of  these  ~ 
two  walks  18  given  in  fig. 
70.,  and  the  hint  therefore, 
we  trust,  will  not  be  lost  on 
young  landscape-gardeners. 
In  this  lawn,  breadth  of 
effect  is  preserved  by  no 
beds  being  placed  down  the 
centre,  and  the  side  scenes 
are  varied  by  the  position 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
their  different  kinds  produc- 
ing different  sizes,  shapes, 
and  characters  of  foliage. 
In  the  lawn  on  the  oppo-  • 
site  front  of  the  house  the 
side  scenes  are  also  varied 
by  trees  and  shrubs ;  but  breadth  of  efiect  has  not  been  attempted,  the  lawn 
being  almost  equally  covered  with  beds  throughout,  and  the  central  walk  having 
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arches  of  trelliswork  with  creepers  placed  across  it  at  regular  distances.  The 
beauty  of  this  lawn,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  tested  by  the  same  associations  as 
that  of  the  other  lawn  ;  and,  while  the  latter  is  to  be  considered  as  addressing 
itself  to  the  painter,  the  former  addresses  itself  to  the  florist.  The  beds  are 
for  the  most  part  raised,  and  many  of  them  have  edgings  of  wire  or  trellis  work, 
naked  or  covered  with  ivy,  honeysuckle,  sweet  briar,  or  other  fragrant  or  ever- 
green shrubs. 

Batjifordbury^  near  Hertford;  W,  JR,  Baker,  Esq, — Sept,  28.  This  is  a 
splendid  place,  the  lawn  of  which,  and  the  park  scenery  beyond,  have  been  laid 
out  with  as  exquisite  taste,  on  a  large  scale,  as  the  lawn  at  Theobalds  is  on 
a  small  one.  We  have  not  seen  two  places  so  much  to  our  mind  in  the 
course  of  the  summer.  The  house  is  in  a  commanding  situation,  in  a  park  at 
Bayfordbury,  which  probably  contains  near  1000  acres ;  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  house  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  arranged  in  a  manner  which  leaves 
scarcely  any  thing  to  be  wished  for.  The  house  itself  has  nothing  to  r^ 
commend  it  in  point  of  architecture,  but  it  is  grand  and  imposing  by  its 
magnitude,  and  most  commodious  and  convenient  by  the  number,  arrange* 
ment,  and  ample  size  of  the  rooms.  The  principal  dining-room  and  the 
library  are  remarkably  well  proportioned,  and  the  walls  of  the  former  are 
covered  by  a  unique  collection  of  portraits  of  the  members  of  the  Kit-cat 
Club.  The  bed-rooms  are  arranged  in  three  distinct  divisions,  each  division 
having  a  well-lighted  central  passage,  as  an  axis.  The  division  on  one  wing 
over  the  kitchen  offices  contains  all  the  family  apartments,  nurseries,  &c.; 
that  in  the  opposite  wing,  for  bachelors  and  gentlemen  without  families ;  and 
that  in  the  centre  for  strangers  with  families,  and  stranger  ladies.  The  prin- 
cipal and  servants'  stairs  to  each  of  these  divisions  are  quite  distinct.  All 
the  offices  and  servants'  rooms  are  above  ground,  which  gives  the  windows  of 
the  living-rooms  a  commanding  view  over  the  park,  both  on  the  entrance  and 
lawn  front,  without  which,  indeed,  there  can  be  no  grandeur  of  effect.  The 
living-rooms  on  the  lawn  side  open  under  a  deep  central  portico ;  and  to  the 
right  and  \e(i  is  a  broad  balcony,  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  living- 
rooms,  and  descends  to  the  architectural  flower-garden  at  each  end  by  a  flight 
of  steps.  The  descent  from  the  central  portico  is  to  a  broad  terrace  walk, 
between  which  and  the  house  is  the  architectural  flower-garden  just  mentioned. 
But,  lest  it  should  appear  tedious  to  continue  a  description  which  must  fiul  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  place,  we  shall  conclude  bj 
observing  that  the  situation  of  the  house,  its  general  mass,  and  the  position  of 
the  flower-garden,  remind  us  of  8towe  ;  but  that  the  lawn  and  its  treatment 
at  Bayfordbury  are  altogether  superior. 

A  very  complete  pinetum  has  been  planted  ;  and  an  arboretum  is  commenced, 
by  distributing  the  larger-growing  trees  and  the  thorns  throughout  the  park, 
and  placing  the  smaller  and  more  delicate  trees  and  the  shrubs  in  a  plantation 
by  themsdves,  which  will  be  so  arranged  that  every  species  can  be  seen  in 
succession.  There  are  a  number  of  fine  old  cedars  on  both  fronts  of  the 
house,  which  have  been  planted  about  the  middle  of  the  last  centurv,  and  spruce 
and  silver  firs,  larches,  oaks,  and  yews  of  the  same  date.  In  the  lawn,  and 
also  in  the  arboretum,  are  a  number  of  specimens  of  Araucdria  imbricata  of 
vigorous  growth,  from  1  ft.  to  6  or  7  f^.  in  height,  which  have  never  received 
the  slightest  protection.  There  are  also  several  large  specimens  of  Picea 
Webbiona,  Pinus  Sabinidna,  and  P,  macrocarpa,  and  various  other  rare  kinds. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  species  of  ^bietinae  or  C^ipressinee  in  the  country,  of 
which  there  is  not  one  or  more  plants  in  the  collection  here;  and  they  have  all 
been  planted  on  raised  hiys  of  prepared  soil,  and  are  thriving  accordingly. 
Mr.  Baker  has  tried  with  success  the  greffe  herbace,  and  intends  next  year  to 
make  a  great  many  trials  on  the  summits  of  Scotch  pines,  common  spruces^ 
and  silver  firs,  of  10  or  12  feet  in  height.  Perhaps  Pfcea  Webbtana,  grafled 
at  this  height,  or  even  at  a  greater  height,  might  escape  the  spring  frosts.  It 
is  interesting  to  observe  here,  on  the  Tips  of  the  wounds  of  the  stock  in  the 
case  of  grafb  which  had  failed,  buds  emitted  in  the  heart  of  the  sheaths  of 
eaves,  thereby  poving  that  each  tufl  is  an  abortive  shoot. 
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The  lawn  is  separated  from  the  park  by  a  sunk  fence,  which  in  one  part  of 
the  grounds  affords  an  excellent  hint.  The  natural  surface  is  hollowed  out, 
the  fence  is  made  in  the  bottom,  and  a  bank  formed  on  the  park  side  and  on 
the  lawn  side ;  the  walk  is  formed  near  the  top  of  the  bank  on  the  lawn  side, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  opposite  bank  rises  above  the  eye  and  absorbs  the 
attention  of  the  spectator,  wtio  appears  walking  on  the  side  of  a  natural 
hollow.  The  fence  is  thus  altogether  lost  sight  of,  or  at  all  events  does  not 
attract  attention  in  the  offensive  manner  which  it  does  when  made  on  a  level 
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surface.  In  fig,  71.,  a  h  is  the  line  of  the  natural  surface,  previously  to 
sinking  the  hollow  ;  c  the  walk  ;  d  the  sunk  fence,  with  a  light  fence  of  strained 
iron  wire  at  top  ;  e  a  bank  raised  in  the  pleasure-sround ;  and/  a  bank  raised 
in  the  park.  Of  course,  this  description  of  sunk  Knee  can  only  be  adopted  in 
particular  situations  in  small  places,  but  in  large  ones  it  might  be  of  frequent 
adoption. 

The  beds  on  the  lawn  are  not  to  be  considered  as  forming  a  flower-garden, 
but  as  low  growths  connected  with  the  trees,  and  harmonising  with  them  and 
with  the  distant  scenery.  They  are  all  of  roundish  shapes,  and  mostly  circles 
varying  from  1  ft.  to  6  or  8  fl.in  diameter.  They  are  almost  all  planted  with 
low  flowering  shrubs,  and  with  occasional  low  trees,  such  as  rhododendrons, 
azaleas,  and  heaths ;  and  the  shrubs  have  ahnost  everywhere  spread  suffi- 
ciently to  cover  the  du^  surface,  and  project  over  the  lawn  so  as  to  break 
the  boundary  line,  which  is  exactly  what  is  desirable  in  such  a  situation. 
The  smaller  circles  are  filled  with  heaths,  vacciniums,  andromedas,  the  lesser 
rhododendrons,  ^rctost4phyk>s,  Gaultherui  ShdUoriy  &c. 

In  a  large  conservatory  tnere  are  some  fine  fruit-bearing  specimens  of  the 
mandarin  orange,  the  pulp  or  sarcocarp  of  which  separates  from  the  skin  or 
epicarp  as  a  filbert  does  from  its  husk  ;  and  of  a  most  agreeably  tasted  yellow- 
fleshed  orange,  brought  from  Malta  by  Mr.  Baker,  which  we  have  not  seen 
elsewhere.  At  the  south  end  of  the  mansion  there  is  a  wall  covered  with 
orange  trees,  and  in  the  border  in  front  are  many  half-hardy  herbaceous  and 
suffrutescent  plants.  The  wall  and  border  are  protected  by  a  roof  and  front, 
consisting  of  sashes  of  thatch  instead  of  glass,  which  take  out  or  slide  between 
rafters  like  the  sashes  of  a  ^reen-house  ;  and  by  which  air  and  light  can  be 
given  and  taken  away  every  mild  day,  with  rapidity  and  ease,  while  the  thick- 
ness of  the  thatch  is  such  as  completely  to  exclude  frost.  The  wall  against 
which  the  trees  are  trained,  being  the  side  of  one  of  the  office  buildings,  it 
cannot  be  assailed  by  frost  in  that  quarter.  There  are  many  interesting  scenes, 
such  as  rockwork,  summer-houses,  flower-gardens,  aquariums,  trelliswork,  in 
the  pleasure-ground  near  the  house,  which  we  cannot  stop  to  describe,  and 
also  many  fine  specimens  of  old  trees,  the  family  having  been  devoted  to  plant- 
ing for  three  generations. 

The  kitchen-garden  is  a  mile  from  the  mansion,  having  been  formed  for  a 
dwelline-house,  which  was  taken  down  some  years  ago.  It  is  well  managed, 
as  are  the  numerous  forcing-houses,  pits,  and  frames,  and  the  adjoining  tree 
nurseries.  We  saw  here  a  great  many  plants  raised  from  seeds  of  Mahonia 
ilauifdlium,  varying  in  foliage  in  an  incredible  manner,  and  some  of  them  de- 
cidedly Mahonia  repens  ;  a  proof,  as  it  appears  to  us,  of  the  correctness  of 
Messrs.  Torrey  and  Gray,  in  the  Flora  of  North  America,  of  making  this  al- 
leged species  only  a  variety ;  and  the  same  circumstance  accounts  for  Mr. 
Rivers  naving  found  the  distinct  seedling  which  he  describes  in  our  vol.  for 
1839,  p.  235.  It  may  be  alleged  that  some  seeds  of  M.  repens  had  found 
their  way  among  those  of  M.  j4quif61ium,  or  that  the  flowers  of  the  latter  had 
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been  accidentally  fecundated  by  those  of  the  former,  but  we  are  assured  that 
neither  of  these  circumstances  took  place. 

In  the  remains  of  the  old  pleasure-ground  which  connected  this  garden 
with  the  former  mansion,  are  some  remarkably  large  larches,  silver  firs,  aad 
cedars,  and  an  avenue  of  the  largest  lime  trees  which  we  remember  to  have 
seen.  Tiiose  at  Syon  are  probably  as  high  or  hkher,  but  at  Bayfordbury  one 
tree  occupies  the  space  of  at  least  a  dozen  of  these,  either  at  Syon  or  at 
Woilaton.  Several  cedar  trees  have  been  felled  or  blown  down  at  diffisrent 
times,  and  the  boards  being  used  for  flooring,  they  still  give  out  a  resinous 
odour.  The  branches  make  a  delightful  drawing-room  fuel,  where  the  fire- 
places are  adapted  for  burning  logs,  as  they  are  at  Bayfordbuiy.  When  cedar 
wood  is  burnt  in  an  entrance  hall  or  staircase,  its  nragrance  is  difiused  over 
the  whole  house.  In  every  case  the  fragrance  is  most  felt  when  the  atmo- 
sphere is  in  a  moist  state,  because  then  the  radiation  of  the  particles  is  checked 
by  the  vapour  of  the  water  in  the  atmosphere. 

Kew  Gardens, —  Oct,  3.  We  never  saw  these  gardens  in  better  order.  Our 
main  object  in  visiting  them  at  present  was  to  view  tlie  ruins  of  the  finest  of 
the  cedars.  This  tree,  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years,  had  lost  several 
large  branches  from  falls  of  snow  and  storms  of  wind;  but  on  the  4th 
September,  1840,  at  4  o'clock  in  a  calm  morning,  after  a  shower  of  rain, 
an  immense  branch,  which  had  not  previously  been  in  the  slightest  degree 
rent  at  its  junction  with  the  trunk,  gave  way,  and  fell  down  firoro  the  height 
of  40  ft.,  with  such  a  tremendous  crash,  that  it  awoke  Mr.  Smith,  whose 
house  is  within  200  yards.  The  additional  weight  given  by  the  rain  to 
the  branch  had  no  doubt  occasioned  its  fall,  like  the  additional  handful  of 
hay  which  broke  the  camel's  back.  This  branch  having  been  more  exposed 
to  the  light  and  air  for  some  years  past,  in  consequence  of  the  other  branches 
havine  broken  down,  and  having  also  a  lai^r  proportion  than  before  of  the 
sap  thrown  up  by  the  roots,  it  must  of  course  have  grown  more  rapidly  at 
the  extremities,  which,  by  increasing  the  weight  at  the  end  of  the  lever,  led 
to  the  destruction  of  its  equilibrium.  We  observed  here,  and  also  afterwards 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  that  i^nus  Sabintana  and  P.  macro- 
dirpa,  as  they  advance  in  size,  become  more  and  more  different  in  the  appear- 
ance of  their  bark ;  that  of  the  young  wood  of  P.  Sabintana  being  smooth, 
with  the  persistent  scales  of  the  leaves  adpressed  and  regularly  imbricated, 
while  those  of  P.  macroc^rpa  are  furrowed,  rough,  more  vigorous,  and  the 
scales  less  adpressed  and  imbricate.  The  latter  tree  is  much  more  robust 
than  the  former,  and  also  more  glaucous.  A  cone  has  been  received  at 
Kew  of  what  is  believed  to  be  the  tnie  i^nus  Ck>ulten  (see  p.  550.),  from 
which  plants  have  been  raised,  and  hence  that  species  may  be  considered  as 
now  in  the  country.  In  due  time  we  shall  give  in  this  Magazine  descriptions 
and  fipiures  of  this  and  all  the  newly  introduced  species  of  Pinus.  Ueimia  4a- 
licifdlia,  a  shrub,  a  native  of  Mexico,  which  is  now  3  ft.  high,  and  covered  with 
fine  ochre  yellow  flowers,  is  considered  by  Mr.  Smith  as  quite  hardy.  Lepto- 
sp^rmum,  two  species,  natives  of  Van  Ijiemen's  Land,  are  also  found  quite 
hardy  ;  and  a  Tasmannia,  from  Mount  Wellington,  in  the  green-house,  and  a 
Drlmys  Wlnten*  (Winter's  Bark),  from  the  Straits  of  Marian,  now  in  the 
conservatory,  may  be  expected  in  a  few  years  in  nurserymen's  lists  of  hardy 
shrubs.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  known  at  Kew  what  the  intention  of 
government  is  respecting  these  gardens,  but  we  do  hope  that,  whatever 
changes  may  take  place,  justice  may  be  done  to  Mr.  Smith,  whose  modest 
merit  is  acknowledged,  by  every  botanist  and  gardener,  to  be  be^nd  aU  praise. 
If  Mr.  Alton  should  resign,  and  any  other  person  be  appointed  to  fill  his 
place  except  Mr.  Smith,  an  act  of  injustice,  and  still  more  of  impolicy, 
will  be  performed,  which  it  is  revolting  to  the  mind  to  think  of.  With  re- 
spect to  descrilung  the  new  plants,  Mr.  Smith  has  proved  himself,  in  Hooker 
and  Bauer's  Genera  Filicum,  now  publishing,  as  competent  to  do  that  as 
any  botanist  whatever ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  government  need 
trouble  itself  about  describing  plants  at  all ;  it  has  only  to  leave  the  col- 
lection open   to  the  examination  of  all  botanists,  and  provide  a  clerk  for 
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carri^ing  on,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Smith,  a  correspondence  with  the 
public  botanic  gardens,  British  and  Continental.  An  intelligent  gardener,  an 
old  workman  in  these  gardens,  and  who  has  been  lately  visiting  the  gardens  of 
the  metropolis,  has  sent  us  the  following  par^raph  respecting  them  : — 

*'  A  difference  of  opinion  appears  to  exist  fn  regard  to  the  sum  required  to 
make  this  garden  useful  as  a  botanic  garden ;  from  my  own  experience  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  much  might  be  done  even  with  the  present  allowance. 
But  surely  an  additional  1000/.  a  year  might  be  spared  for  sending  botanical 
collectors  abroad.  I  cannot  but  think  that  part  of  the  sum  which  appears  to 
be  yearly  expended  in  repairing  the  present  hot-houses,  would  be  better  em- 
ployed in  enlarging  and  otherwise  improving  them  ,*  and  this  might  be  done 
graduallv,  beginning  with  the  palm-house,  which,  at  present,  is  altogether  dis- 
creditable to  the  garden.  It  is  with  no  ordinary  feelings  that  I  behold  my 
old  friends,  the  fine  old  palms  in  thb  house,  eraduallv  gomg  to  decay ;  and  I 
do  hope  that,  before  long,  something  will  be  done  before  they  are  irreparably 

lost.— J.  wr 

.  Mr,  WUimofs  Gardens,  lileworth,  —  October  3.  Having  seen  the  chunk- 
stove  advertised  as  being  used  by  Mr.  Willmot  with  great  advantage,  we 
called  to  see  it.  The  stove  is  small,  portable,  placed  within  the  house  (a 
vinery),  and  bums  only  coke  or  cinders.  The  fire  is  placed  in  one  cylinder, 
which  b  surrounded  by  another,  and  the  air,  which  enters  at  the  bottom  and 
passes  up  the  space  between,  being  there  heated,  is  distributed  along  the  front 
of  the  house  in  two  perforated  tubes  proceeding  light  and  left  from  the  stove. 
The  fuel  is  supplied  from  the  top  by  a  very  ingenious  contrivance,  viz.  a 
box  the  bottom  of  whidi  is  fitted  exactly  to  the  upper  orifice  of  the  fuel 
chamber;  and  being  filled  with  fiiel,  the  bottom,  which  slides  in  grooves, is  drawn 
out,  and  the  fuel  is  dropped  into  the  fuel  chamber  without  the  admission  of 
smoke  or  dust  into  the  house.  Before  the  fuel  box  is  removed,  the  cover  of  the 
fire  chamber,  which  also  slides  in  grooves,  is  pushed  in  and  thus  replaced.  The 
smoke  from  the  coke  or  cinders  passes  through  the  front  wall  of  the  house 
in  a  sheet-iron  tube  of  about  3  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  hot-air  tubes  are  of 
the  same  material  and  dimensions.  To  counteract  the  effects  of  the  dry  heat 
produced,  a  tin  tray  filled  with  water  is  placed  over  each  tube,  so  as  to  be  in 
contact  with  it  and  evaporate  the  water.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this 
is  a  very  economical  mode  oi  heating,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  first  cost 
of  the  apparatus,  but  to  the  daily  cost  of  the  fiiel ;  but  it  has  two  disadvan- 
tages. In  tlie  first  place,  the  dry  heat  produced  is  unfavourable  to  vegetation, 
and  cannot  easily  be  rendered  moist,  because  the  heat  issues  in  the  form  of 
streams  of  hot  air ;  and  not  by  radiation,  from  the  surface  of  heated  tubes, 
as  in  the  case  of  smoke,  water,  or  steam,  confined  in  flues  or  pipes  :  and, 
secondly,  should  the  fire  be  stronger  at  any  time,  from  any  accidental  circum- 
stance, such  as  better  cinders  or  coke  being  used,  or  the  smoke  funnel  and 
the  inside  of  the  fiimace  being  newly  cleared  out ;  or  should  a  very  mild  night 
unexpectedly  occur;  then  the  quantity  of  heated  air  suddenly  produced  will 
be  so  great  as  to  overheat  the  house,  and  greatly  injure  the  foliage  of  the 
plants.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  fire  were  to  go  out  unexpectedly,  there  is  no 
sufiicient  reservoir  of  heat,  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  flues  or  hot- water  pipes  ; 
for  the  heat  in  the  fiiel,  af^the  fire  is  gone  out,  is  rapidly  carried  off  by  the 
circulation  of  the  air.  Wnamit  that,  by  great  care  on  the  part  of  the  gar- 
dener, this  may  be  mitigated  ;  but,  from  the  mode  being  liable  to  accidents  of 
this  kind,  it  cannot  be  generally  recommended.  For  heating  a  house  or  pit 
where  there  are  no  flues  or  other  means  of  heating,  it  may  become  a  useful 
expedient.  However,  if  we  have  not  done  justice  to  this  mode  of  heating,  we 
are  open  to  the  corrections  and  reasoning  of  Mr.  Willmot. 

7*he  Horticuitural  Societi/*8  Garden.  —  October  3.  We  have  little  to  add, 
respecting  the  conservatory,  to  what  we  have  said  in  our  preceding  volume, 
p.  351.  and  352.  The  workmanship  is  excellent,  and  the  plants  are  looking 
well,  but  the  structure,  considered  with  reference  to  design  and  taste,  is,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  objectionable  to  a  degree  that  would  justify  the  use  of  much 
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stronger  language  than  we  could  apply,  without  the  risk  of  being  accused  of 
bad  feeling  on  the  subject. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  anything  worse  than  the  entrance  at  the  west 
end,  which  forms  the  terminating  object  to  a  straight  walk.  We  are  totally 
ignorant  to  whom  the  design  of  this  mode  of  descending  and  entering  is  to  be 
attributed,  but  this  we  will  say,  that  if  any  private  gentleman's  gardener  had 
committed  such  a  blunder  he  would  have  deservedly  lost  his  place.  ^  How 
different  might  have  been  this  entrance,  if  the  parties  connected  with  the 
placing  of  the  building  had  only  taken  the  levels  of  the  ground,  and  con- 
sidered the  structure  with  reference  to  all  the  details  connected  with  it,  such 
as  the  west  entrance,  the  boiler,  the  hot-water  pipes,  the  surrounding  terrace, 
&c.,  previously  to  putting  it  down  I  Even  adimitting  that  it  had  been  deter- 
mined to  enter  this  large  hand-glass,  as  it  may  be  called,  under  the  rim,  how 
different  would  the  appearance  have  been  if  this  rim  had  been  rused  a  few  feet 
higher  ?  The  heating  pipes,  in  that  case,  might  have  been  placed  under  the 
level  of  the  path,  and  a  current  of  air  established,  not  by  communieating 
with  the  open  air,  as  is  now  done,  but  with  the  air  of  tlie  house,  in  Bir. 
Kewley*s  manner  ;  reserving  the  power  of  admitting  the  exterior  air  also 
among  the  pipes  at  pleasure.  Besides  this  mean  entrance,  we  have  a  hideous 
chimney  to  tne  hot-water  apparatus.  Surely  this  object  might  have  been 
built  in  better  taste.  Even  the  commonplace  idea  of  a  Crrecian  columOy 
carried  into  execution  so  as  to  produce  a  very  striking  effect  at  the  Coventry 
railway  station,  and  not  hieher  than  the  chimney  in  the  Horticultural  8ociet3r'8 
GardeUi  would  have  been  incomparably  better.  At  present,  the  little  zinc  tube, 
stuck  into  the  thick  clumsy  mass  of  compoed  brickwork,  reminds  us  of  the 
third-rate  houses  of  the  suburbs.  But  we  object  altogether  to  entering  this 
structure  under  the  rim ;  and  we  also  object  to  the  tameness  and  monotony  of 
the  round  end,  which  would  have  been  relieved  by  a  porch,  either  of  glazed 
work  or  of  masonry.  These  remarks  should  have  been  illustrated  by  a  section, 
to  show  the  descent  into  the  west  entrance;  by  a  ground  plan,  to  show  that  this 
west  entrance  forms  a  termination  to  a  straight  broad  walk ;  and  by  a  view,  to 
show  that  the  sides  of  the  descent  are  decorated  with  some  stones  in  the 
way  of  rockwork,  unworthy  of  the  digni^  of  architecture,  but  certainly  very 
well  worthy  of  the  scene  of  which  they  form  a  part. 

In  the  arboricultural  department  a  great  many  new  pines  and  other  ligneous 
plants  have  been  raised  from  seeds  sent  home  by  M.  Hartweg,  with  the 
greatest  success,  by  Mr.  Gordon.  The  taste  which  th^  Society  is  creating  for 
rare  and  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  througjiout  the  country,  by  the  distribution 
of  the  seeds  of  plants  sent  home  by  their  collector,  and  of  the  plants  raised 
in  the  garden  from  these  seeds,  is  a  redeeming  point  in  its  character ;  and  must 
be  considered,  along  with  the  Catalogue  of  Fruits  prepared  by  Mr.  Thompson 
rknown  throughout  Europe  and  North  America  as  perhaps  better  skilled  in 
fruits  than  any  other  man  in  existence),  and  the  distribution  of  grafb  of 
selected  and  new  fruits,  as  veiling  the  sins  of  the  garden  with  reference  to 
design  and  taste. 


Art.  II.  Botanicaly  Floricultural,  and  ArhoricuUural  Notices  of 
the  Kinds  of  Plants  newly  introduced  f^to  British  Gardens  and 
Plantations^  or  xnhich  have  been  originated  in  them  ;  together  with 
additional  Information  respecting  PTants  (whether  old  or  nevo)  already 
in  Cultivation:  the  whole  intended  to  serve  as  a  perpetual  Supplement 
to  the  **  Encyclopadia  of  Plants^*'  the  "  Horlus  Briianmcus"  the 
"  Hortus  Lignosusy'  and  the  "  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britan^ 


nicum," 


Curtis' s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
seven  plates ;  3^.  6a,  coloured,  3^.  plain.     Edited  by  Sir  William 
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Jackson  Hookeri  LL.D.,  &c.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register;  in  monthly  numbers,  new  series,  each 
containing  six  plates;  Ss.  6d»  coloured,  Ss.  plain.  Edited  by 
Dr.  Lindley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  College, 
London. 

PaxtofCs  Magazine  of  Botany ^  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants; 
in  monthly  numbers;  large  8vo;  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Botanist ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
two  pages  of  letterpress;  8vo;  large  paper,  2$.  6d.;  small  paper. 
Is.  6d.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

"RuTJ^csm, 

+  LEMON'S lA  Lindl.    Lbmonia.  (In  honour  of  Sr  Charles  Lemon) 

specUKbiUs  LHuH,      beauUAil     JtCD     or    •••    au     C     Cutw    18991     C     co.     Bot.  reg.  1840, 59. 

A  beautiful  stove  shrub,  imported  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  from  Cuba,  which 
produced  abundance  of  dark  crimson  blossoms  in  August  last ;  and  which  Dr. 
Lindley  has  named  in  honour  of  Sir  Charles  Lemon  of  Carclew.  (Bot,  Reg., 
October.) 

1154^  CORILSM  [vii.  p.  195. 

longifibn  Hort,    long-flowered    Jt  \^    or    I    d    Vk    iiybrld     1838.    C    pJ    Faxt.  mag.  of  bot. 

One  of  the  beautiful  hybrid  corraeas  raise  i  by  Mr.  Milner  of  Stock  well, 
which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  of  the 
Exeter  Nursery.  This  plant  is  '*  less  luxuriant  and  robust  than  most  other 
hybrids,  and  is  far  more  prolific  in  flowers."  It  was  one  of  the  first  reared. 
It  is  generally  propagated  by  grafting  on  C.?speci6sa  or  C.  pulch^Ia,  at  not 
more  than  3  in.  from  the  base  of  the  stem,  ana  keeping  the  plants  in  a  slight 
heat.  Ordinary  grafting  is  found  to  succeed  better  than  inarching.  (^Paxt, 
Mag,  of  Bot.,  October.) 

Ijeguinindt€e. 

HARDENB£'RG/il  SO.] 

digiUita  Lindl.    Angwt-leaved    |_  lJ   or    10   ap    P    Swan  River    1899.    C    i.p.!    Bot.  ng.  1840, 

"  A  Swan  River  climber,  raised  by  Mr.  Toward,  in  the  garden  of  H.  R,  H. 
the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  at  Bagshot.  It  is  clearlv  distinguished  from  all 
the  previously  discovered  species  of  the  genus,  by  its  leaflets  growing  in  fives, 
and  not  in  threes."  In  England  it  forms  a  free-growing  ana  abundant  blos- 
soming green-house  climber,  with  small  purple  flowers,  which  it  produces  in 
April.  **  The  best  soil  is  loam  and  peat  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  sand.  It 
strikes  readily  from  cuttings."  (Bot.  Reg.,  October.) 

CYCLO'GYNE  Benth.    Ctclooynb.  {Kyklot^  a  circle, jyn^,  a  style ;  ityle  circinately  involute  at  top.) 

cauisoens  BralA.    boary    Jt  ^    or    1    my     r    SwanlUver    1839.    C     r    1     Paxt.  mag.  ofbot 

Cvii.  p.  199. 

A  very  handsome  betel-like  plant,  seeds  of  which  were  procured  by  Mr. 
Lowe  from  Mr.  Drummond,  collector  at  the  Swan  River.  '*  The  species  is 
quite  an  ornamental  one.  It  has  several  main  stems,  around  which  an  inde- 
finite quantity  of  suckers  arise,  each  bearing  a  terminal  spike  of  blossoms 
when  not  more  than  a  foot  hiph.  A  rather  rich  loam,  and  an  airy  place  in 
the  green-house,  are  the  main  thmgs  necessary  in  its  treatment.'*  (Paxt.  Mag, 
of  Bot,,  October.) 

IXotdceiP, 

Spirai^a  fissa  Lindl.  A  Mexican  shrub,  sent  home  by  M.  Hartweg,  who 
considers  it  to  be  "  near  S.  arisefolia."  (B.  M.  R,,  No.  170 ,  Oct.) 

Crauulaceee. 

8S56.  ECHEVETR/^  8159S  secCinda  Boi.  reg.  1840, 57. 
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S9I0.  CINERA'RI  A  81463  landU  rar. 

Sfftumsfmei :  5endcio  Heritidr/  Dec.  var.  cyanopbthtlmus  Hort-Boi.  Mag.  88S7. 

An  exceedingly  beautiful  plant,  which,  though  it  has  been  long  in  cultiva^ 
tion,  is  very  little  known.  It  has  a  small  dark  blue  disk,  and  a  comparatively 
large  white  ray.     It  flowered  at  Rosemont,  near  Belfast.  (J9o/.  Mag,,  Oct.) 

+  HYMENOO(YS  Cm*.    (Hvmen^  a  membrane,  and  <uyt,  iharo ;  In  allusion  to  the  acalei  of  the  papfNii) 
callfdrnica  HO0A:      Caiifornian      O     pr     1     •     Y     CaUftmiU     1888.     S     co.     Bat.  mag  ' 

A  pretty  little  annual  raised  in  the  Glasnevin  Bot.  Garden,  from  Caiifornian 
seeds ;  bearing  some  resemUaoce  in  its  general  appearance  to  Lasdienia.  (Bot. 
Mag.,  October.) 

S965.  LIJtTRIS  _ 

proplnqua  Hook,     related     ^  A     pr     S     •     P     N.  Amer.      1838.      D     p.l     Bot.  Xag.  3829. 

Nearly  allied  to  L,  spidita  and  L,  hirsuta.  {Sot.  Mag,,  Oct.) 
Valcrianese. 

Valeriana  'Sdpus  Lindl.     A   Mexican  species  **  with  tuberous  roots,  as 
large  as  a  full-sized  field  turnip."  {B.  M,  R,,  No.  180.,  Oct.) 
KoicdcecB, 

1399.  iZHODODB'NDRON  11018  arbdreum 

var.  6  elanamdmam  fubvar.  rdseum  Bot.  Mag,  3885. 

Epaciidets, 

+  CYSTA'NTHE  Grah,    {K^tih,  a  bladder,  and  anihS,  a  flower ;  bladder.like  form  of  the  flower  bud) 

ru    ...    Bot  mag.  3896. 
•prengeUoUIn  Graham    Sprengelia-like    A  lJ    cu    S|    ...    Y.w    Van  Diemen*f  Land    XhSA.    C 

A  **  curious  shrub  discovered  by  Mr.  Brown  in  Van  Diemen's  Land ; "  of 
DO  great  beauty.  (Sot,  Mag,,  Oct.) 
VolemomdcetB. 

472.  PHLCX  CP-  JS7. 

ColdrydM  Hort    CoUry'i     ^  lJ    or   8    ...    Ok  C    hybrid    ...    D    oo    Paxt.  Mag.  oT  Bot.  tU. 

A  very  handsome  Phl6x,  raised  some  time  since  by  Mr.  Coldry,  between 
two  species,  "  of  which  P.  cordiita  is  evidently  one."  (Paxt,  Mag.  ^  Soi.^ 
October.^ 

Convolvuldce€B, 

BJTA^TAS  Cho\Mj.   Batatab  (Bialayname) 

teUcea  JJndl,    BeeCUke    A  CZS    or    6    au     P.w    Demerara     183D.     p.l    Bot.  rcg.      \W*,  S6. 

The  genus  Batatas  takes  for  its  type  B,  edulis,  the  common  sweet  potato^ 
and  it  has  been  separated  from  *'  Ipomce'^B  by  M.  Choisy,  principally  on  ac- 
count of  the  ovary  being  4^oeUed,  with  one  seed  in  each  cell,  instead  of  ^ 
celled,  with  two  seeds  in  each  cell."  The  present  species  is  very  handsome, 
both  in  its  leaves  and  flowers  ;  and  it  has  at  present  been  kept  in  a  stove.  Dr. 
Lindlev  thinks  it  has  probably  **  sufficient  hardiness  to  succeed  in  a  cood  green- 
house. It  is  a  native  of  Demerara,  and  it  was  sent  to  Dr.  Lindley  by  Mr. 
May  of  the  Ripon  Nursery.  (Bot.  Reg.,  October.) 

SolandcecB, 

S91.  SOLA^NUM  [tanist.  No.  190. 

angustifblium  Lam,    narrow-leaTed     il  O     pr   8    lu    P    Buenoe  Ayrei    1838.    C.    8.1  p    Bo- 

An  evergreen  shrub,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  and  rather  small  dingy  purple 
flowers,  which  are  very  fragrant.  It  was  raised  from  seeds  collected  at 
Buenos  Ayres  by  Mr.  Tweedie.  by  Mr.  Tillery,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland  at  Welbeck,  who  finds  that  cuttings  of  it  strike  readily,  and  that  it 
thrives  in  a  compost  of  loam,  sand,  and  peat.  (Botanitt,  Oct.) 

Soldnum  macrdnthum  Moc.  et  Sesse.  A  "  beautiful  half-hardy  herbaceous 
plant,'*  raised  by  Mr.  Page  of  Southampton,  from  Mexican  seeds,  and  hav- 
ing "  large  clusters  of  deep  purple  flowers."  {B.  M.  R,,  No.  181.,  Oct.) 

Acanthdceie. 

17 J4.  THUNBB'RO/i<  15541  Hawtayneaiur. 

S^onyme :  Meydnia  Hawtaynedna  Neei. 

Prof.  Nees  von  Esenbeck  having  proposed  to  separate  this  species  from 
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Thunbergta,  on  account  of  a  slight  difierence  in  the  anthers,  the  name  has 
been  adopted  by  Mr.  Bentham  in  the  Botaniit,  No.  188.  (Botardtt,  Oct.) 

Amentaceee, 

Betula  Bhojp6ttra  Plant,  As,  rmr,  2.  p.  7.,  and  described  in  our  Arb.  Brit, 
p.  1714.  as  nearly  allied  to  B,  papyracea,  has  been  raised  from  Himalayan 
seeds  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden.  "  It  will  doubtless  be  perfectly 
hardy,  as,  according  to  Dr.  Royle,  it,  and  tlie  other  species  of  that  country, 
occupy  the  loftiest  situations  in  the  mountains."  {lUuit,,  p.  343. ;  B,  M,  R,, 
No.  169.,  October.) 

OrchidiceeB, 

«571.  CAL A'NTHE  29917  dlseolor  Bot.  Beg.  1840, 55. 
2553L  CATTLETYJ  31556  Mfmiig  Hook. 

Synommme :  C.  labUta  wn.  M^mkf  Bot  Reg.  1S40, 56. 

Dr.  Lindley  is  satisfied  that  this  is  a  mere  variety  of  C.  labi&ta,  **  from 
which  it  differs  principally  in  the  lip  beine  yellow  mottled  with  crimson, 
instead  of  deep  blood  red."  {Bot,  Reg.,  Oct.) 

+  Catasetum  trulla  Lindl.  The  flowers  are  "  green,  with  a  brown  stain 
on  the  lip,"  and  about  thirty  in  a  spike.  (B.  M,  R,,  No.  176.,  Oct.) 

C,  saccaium  Lindl.  A  very  remarkable  plant  imported  by  Messrs.  Loddiges 
from  Ouayana,  the  flowers  of  which  are  furnisheid  with  a  large  conical  bag, 
not  perceivable  till  the  lip  is  turned  back.  The  flowers  are  very  large  and 
handsome,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  covered  with  rich  purple  spots,  and 
the  lip,  which  is  of  a  bright  yellow,  with  crunson  dots.  (^B,  M,  R.,  No.  179., 
October^ 

C,  (Mvdnthus)  comiUum  Lindl.  '*  A  native  of  Demerara,  with  the  habit 
of  Catasetum  barb^turo,  formerly  Mydnthus."  The  flowers  are  ^ireen,  spotted 
with  dark  purple,  the  labellum  being  "  furnished  with  a  strong  mflexed  white 
horn,"  whence  the  name.  (B,  M,  £.,  No.  182.,  Oct.) 

C.  caUdswn  Lindl.  This  plant  resembles  C.  tridentatum  var.  floribundum 
in  habit,  but  its  flowers  are  of  a  dull  reddish  brown,  without  spots,  with  a 
green  lip.  **  It  was  imported  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  from  La  Guayra."  (J7.  M, 
R,,  No.  183.,  Oct.) 

Ctrrhopetahim  vagmdtum  Lindl.  **  Messrs.  Loddiges  have  received  this  plant 
from  Siucapore."  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  straw  colour,  with  coriaceous 
emarginate  leaves.  ^B,  M,  A.,  No.  173.,  Oct.) 

Ccelogyne  Cumlngii  Lindl,  A  Sincapore  plant,  with  white  and  yellow  flowers, 
allied  to  C.  trin^rvis,  which  has  flowered  with  Messrs.  Loddiges.  (B,  M,  R,, 
No.  178.,  Oct.) 

ComparetHa.  rosea  Lindl.  A  beautiful  little  plant  with  rose-coloured  flowers 
from  the  Spanish  Main.  ^B,  M,  jR.,  No.  186.,  Oct.) 

Cymbidium  pubescens  Lmdl.  A  Sincapore  plant,  with  "  a  short  raceme  of 
rich  purple  flowers,  bordered  and  spotted  with  brilliant  yellow."  (B,  M,  R,, 
No.  177 ,  Oct.) 

Dendrobium  vagindtum  Lindl.  A  Sincapore  plant,  "  belonginf  to  the  same 
section  as  D.  &mplum,"  but  combining  the  habit  of  Bolboph^Uum  with  the 
entire  structure  of  Dendrobium.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  straw  colour, 
tipped  with  purple.  (B,  M,  i?..  No.  172.,  Oct.) 

Bolboph^flum  limbhtum  Lindl.  A  Siucapore  plant,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
of  a  duU  purple,  and  of  little  beauty.  {B,  M,  R,y  No.  171.,  Oct.) 

Mycaranthes  obliqua  Lindl.  ''  A  fleshy-leaved  plant  from  Sincapore,  with 
very  small  white  flowers,  covered  slightly  with  rusty  down."  (B,  M,  R,, 
No.  184.,  Oct.) 

Oncidium  inclirvum  Bark.  The  scape  is  panicled,  and  about  3  ft.  long  ; 
and  the  flowers  are  pink  and  white.  (B.  M,  R,,  No.  174.,  Oct.) 

PleurothdUis  seridla  Lindl.  A  native  of  Rio  Janeiro,  '*  with  pale  yellowish 
green  flowers,  marked  with  rows  of  purple  dots."  (B,  M,  R,y  ^fo.  175.,  Oct  ) 

Sarcdnthus  pdllidus  Lindl.  An  Indian  species,  with  small  pale  flowers, 
imported  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  {B.  if,  jR.,  No.  185.,  Oct.) 

3562.  UPLlil  [Boc.  viL  p.  198. 

cinnaMrlna  7  Bate,  dnnalxir    if  GS    spl    1    Jn    S    Rio  Janeiro    1837.    O    p.r.w    Paxt.  mag.  of 
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A  most  splendid  plant,  with  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  ;  remarkable  for  the 
great  length  and  attenuated  form  of  its  pseudo-bulbs ;  which,  with  the  pecu- 
liar form  of  its  flowers,  made  it  first  considered  to  be  a  Cattleya,  ^  till  J. 
Bateman,  Esq.,  upon  a  closer  examination  of  some  flowers  unfolded  at  EL113*- 
persly,  discovered  its  proper  aflinity  with  Laelia."  {PaxtorCs  Mag,  €f  Bot,^ 
October.) 


Art.  III.     On  a  n«o  Method  of  introducing  Palms  of  large  Size-  into 
Hot-houses.    By  Dr.  John  Lhotsky,  F.H.S.,  of  Bavaria,  &c. 

(Read  before  the  Botanical  Society  of  London,  Sept.  6.  1839.) 

During  my  stay  in  Vienna,  in  the  year  1829,  a  plan  was  laid  down  by  M. 
Charles  Ritter  (author  of  A  Jovrney  to  St,  Domingo)  and  myself,  for  intro- 
ducing large  palm  trees  into  Europe.  It  was,  in  the  first  instance,  based 
upon  the  physiological  fact,  that  the  fibre,  and  the  bundles  of  fibres,  in  these 
plants  are  possessed  of  a  high  degree  of  vegetative  power,  or  vitality.  If  a 
palm  tree,  even  of  a  certain  age,  gets  injured  at  any  height  of  the  stem  ;  for 
example,  its  bark  being  shaved  or  taken  off,*  the  fibre  protrudes  outside,  as- 
sumes the  appearance  and  nature  of  roots,  and  hangs  out  from  the  surface  of 
the  trunk.  If  a  palm  is*  cut  off  below  such  a  beard,  as  it  were,  of  fibres, 
and  planted,  it  wiU  very  easily  grow  ;  nay,  I  observed  afterwards,  in  the  Bra- 
zils, a  still  more  striking  proof  of  this  assertion.  The  Diplothemium  is  a  palm 
which  does  not  grow  more  than  18  fl.  high.  The  lower  part  of  its  trunk 
IS  round  and  smooth,  but  the  upper  square  and  curiously  shaped.  The  pe- 
duncles 'of  the  old  leaves  break  off*  rather  long,  and  remain  on  the  trunk  for 
nearly  two  thirds  of  its  height.  These  rudiments  of  leaves  being  laige,  and 
covered  with  spines,  afford  a  superior  material  for  forming  hedges  aroundplant- 
ations  ;  the  tree  is  cut  off*  a  uttle  under  this  spiny  part,  planted,  and  grows 
very  easily. 

According  to  the  above  plan,  Ib^an,  in  April,  1831,  at  Bahia,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  commission  which  had  been  intrusted  to  me.  Eight  different 
species  of  palms  were  collected  for  that  purpose,  viz.  Cocos  nuclfera,  two 
specimens,  with  stems  20 fl.  long,  ot  about  300 lb.  weight  each;  Els^is 
guine^nsis  (Dende),  one  specimen,  of  the  same  size  and  weight  as  the 
former ;  Attalia  funlfera  (Pia9aba),  collected  50  miles  up  the  Bay,  rather 
larger  in  size  than  the  former  ;  Attalia  sp.  (Pati),  from  the  same  locality, 
about  18  fl.  high,  but  rather  slender,  &c. 

It  is  not  required,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  state  the  difficulties  which 
I  encountered,  having  to  work  with  uncultivated  negroes,  in  savage  and  di£> 
ficult  localities.  Several  of  the  palms  had  a  weight  of  from  300  lb.  to  500  lb. 
It  was  required  to  dig  out  a  considerable  portion  of  the  roots,  without  shak- 
ing off*  the  earth  from  the  fibres.  In  some  of  the  palms,  for  example,  in  Cocos 
nucifera,  the  roots  extended  in  a  large  circumference,  say  5h,  to  7  h.  The 
outer  full-grown  leaves  were  all  chopped  off,  and  only  the  very  tender  and 
recent  ones  were  preserved.  As  soon  as  I  had  conveyed  the  trees  home,  the 
remaining  rudiments  of  the  leaves  were  burned  with  red-hot  iron,  that  the 
sap  might  be  prevented  from  oozing  through  the  wounds.  For  the  sake  of 
making  this  quite  secure,  they  were  moreover  primed  with  a  composition  of 
hot  pitch  and  tar.  As  a  precautionary  measure  against  cold  weather  during 
the  sea  voyage  or  afterwards,  some  cotton  was  laid  around  and  over  the 
heart,  over  which,  again,  a  thick  layer  of  flax  was  properly  secured.  The 
palms,  thus  prepared,  were  each  laid  horizontally  in  boxes,  of  which  the 
construction  was  this  :  —  All  the  planks  but  those  forming  the  bottom  were 
perforated  by  large  holes ;  the  lids  were  adapted  to  opening,  for  proper  in- 
spection during  the  passage.  At  the  root  end  of  the  boxes,  a  partition  of 
boards  was  inserted,  merely  admitting,  through  a  hole  cut  for  that  purpose, 
the  passage  of  the  stem  ;  and  this  minor  division  was,  afler  the  trees  were 
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placed,  filled  up  with  earth,  so  as  to  envelope  the  roots ;  this  earth  was  pressed 
tiehtly  around  them,  and  the  captain  instructed  to  sprinkle  it  every  fortnight 
with  water.  The  instructions  nirther  stated,  if  any  mouldiness  appeared  on 
the  stems,  it  should  be  carefully  removed  by  dry  cloths.  By  these,  and  other 
contrivances  unnece8sar3r  to  relate,  I  anticipated  that  a  certain  degree  of  ve» 
getation  would  continue  in  these  plants,  a  hope  which  experience  fuUy  realised. 
The  whole  plan,  in  fact,  was  but  a  trial,  whether  or  not  the  vegetation  of  these 
tropical  trees  can  be  continued  while  they  are  in  a  horizontal  position. 

The  passage  from  Bahia  to  Trieste  is  performed  in  from  70  to  90  davs. 
But,  by  an  accident  which  I  could  not  foresee,  the  vessel  (called  ItaJo) 
was  obliged  to  enter  the  harbour  of  Gibraltar,  where  it  remained  for  some 
considerable  time ;  so  much  so,  that  the  palms  were,  on  the  1st  of  November, 
1831,  still  in  Trieste.  This  accident  not  only  protracted  the  time  of  their 
artificial  position,  but  it  shifted  their  arrival  to  a  very  unfavourable  season,  as 
the  month  of  November  is,  at  times,  very  cold  in  Austria.  Whatever  acci* 
dents  or  improper  treatment  these  palms  might  have  experienced  afterwards 
it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of,  although,  by  so  doing,  I  would  corroborate  the 
soundness  of  the  plan  concocted  by  M.  Ritter  and  myself.  On  these  plants 
arriving  in  Vienna,  they  were  found  in  a  vegetative  state,  and,  according  to  a 
letter  of  M.  Kauch*  (who  then  filled  a  situation  in  the  Imperial  Gardens  of 
Vienna),  these  large  trees  were,  after  an  unnatural  confinement  of  nearly 
seven  months,  still  in  such  a  state  that  one  of  them  pushed  out  a  vigorous  leaf. 

My  endeavours  were  subsequently  appreciated  in  Prussia ;  and  I  have  been 
only  lately  informed  that  some  gentlemen  have  been  sent  from  Berlin  to  Cuba, 
for  the  sake  of  supplying  the  IU)yal  Gardens  with  palm  trees  of  a  larpe  size. 

As  I  am  discussing  matter  connected  with  palms,  I  may  just  mention  that 
some  of  their  seeds  ffor  example,  Elte^s  guine^nsis)  have  remained,  in  hot- 
houses, in  the  ground  for  ten  years/.after  which  time  some  of  them  began  to 
vegetate.  It  requires  certainly  a  complication  of  favourable  circumstances  to 
soften  some  of  these  extraordinarily  hard  and  thick  seeds  ;  an  operation 
which  is  performed  in  nature  by  the  very  wet  soil  with  which  the  virgin 
forests  of  the  tropics  are  covered :  but  I  have  been  informed  that,  in  some 
parts  of  India  and  China,  the  people  resort  to  some  artificial  means  of  making 
palm  seeds,  and  others  which  are  very  hard,  grow  easily,  viz.  by  putting  them 
for  some  time  in  very  wet  manure ;  a  contrivance  which  may  be  worth  atten- 
tion. 

London^  August^  1840. 


Art.  IV.  Facts  relative  to  the  Fecundation  of  Flowers  tvith  Pollen 
which  had  been  kept  for  some  Weeks.  By  Hay  Brown,  Gardener, 
Stoke  Edith  Park,  Herefordshire. 

The  cactus  mentioned  to  you  by  Mr.  Beaton  I  raised  from  Epiphf  Hum 
Jenkins6nt,  impregnated  with  pollen  from  Cereus  grandiflorus,  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances  : — I  procured  pollen  from  Cereus  grandiflorus,  folded  it 
up  in  a  piece  of  letter  paper,  and,  after  having  carried  it  in  my  waistcoat  pocket 
for  several  days,  I  laid  it  upon  the  chimney-piece  in  my  kitchen  till  I  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  trying  it :  this  happened  in  the  course  of  5  or  6  weeks 
afterwards,  by  my  having  a  plant  of  E.  Jenkinsont  in  flower,  which  I  impreg- 
nated with  the  above  pollen,  and  the  result  was  the  seedlins  alluded  to.  It 
may  be  superfluous  to  say  that  the  pollen  was  as  dry  as  possible,  and  not  very 
tenderly  used  ;  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  that  no  other  of  the  family 
were  in  flower  at  the  time,  and  the  flower  was  opened  with  care,  and  the 
anthers  removed  before  they  burst. 

*  M.  Ranch  is  now  an  able  assistant  of  Mr.  Loudon  in  laying  out  grounds, 
and  a  contributor  to  the  Gardener*t  Magazine,  &c. 
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Having  often  tried,  and  as  often  failed,  to  obtain  a  croM  from  C.  gmuS- 
florus,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  might  be  from  the  short  time  the  flower 
remained  open,  or  the  close  situation  in  which  it  flowered,  or  both,  that  the 
poUen  never  got  matured  or  dry  enough  to  generate ;  and  this  made  me 
anxious  to  try  what  dry  poUen  would  do. 

The  year  following,  I  impregnated  jRhodod^ndron  arbdreum  (which  was 
flowering  in  the  same  pine  stove)  with  dry  pollen  taken  from  a  fine  variety 
which  was  flowering  in  the  green-house  at  Belmont,  1 1  miles  hence ;  and  the 
result  was  (after  marking  the  crossed  flowers)»  that  all  those  which  were  im- 
pregnated set  and  matured  their  seed,  and  all  the  other  flowers  dropped  M; 
not  one  stood  $  and  the  seedlings  they  produced  are  more  in  the  habit  of  tlie 
male  than  that  of  the  female  parent 

From  the  above,  I  think  it  probable  that  dry  pollen,  under  some  cireum* 
stances,  and  with  some  genera  of  plants,  may  produce  in  crossing  more  distinct 
varieties  dian  pollen  immediately  taken  from  the  one  plant  to  the  other. 

Stf^  Edith  Garderu^  Aug.  18.  1840. 


Art.  V.     On  the  Shriveling  of  Grapes-     By  W.  H- 

SevERAL  articles  have  appeared  at  different  times  in  the  Qar- 
denet^s  Magazine  on  the  shriveling  of  grapes.  I  have  tried 
every  one  of  them  as  they  made  their  appearance,  but  without 
the  least  success.  In  Dr.  Lindley's  Theory  of  Horticulture^ 
article  Bottom  Heat,  it  is  there  stated  that  the  cause  is,  that  the 
roots  being  in  a  colder  medium  than  the  branches,  tlie  supply 
of  sap  is  consumed  quicker  than  the  roots  can  furnish  it,  and 
this  brings  on  the  disease.  Dr.  Lindley,  every  one  must  allow, 
is  very  high  authority,  still  I  doubt  this  being  the  cause  of  the 
blacking  of  the  footstalks,  which  is  the  disease  that  I  particularly 
wish  to  refer  to.  I  have  the  management  of  three  houses  in 
which  grapes  are  grown.  One  I  begin  forcing  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, one  the  1st  of  February,  and  one  the  ist  of  March.  The 
first  house  ripens  its  fruit  in  May,  the  second  in  June,  and  the 
third  in  July.  In  the  first  and  second  there  shall  be  no  shriveled 
berries ;  in  the  third,  if  the  weather  is  cloudy,  there  shall  be  a 
great  many.  The  covering  is  taken  off  the  borders  about  the 
beginning  of  April,  and  if  the  coldness  of  the  borders  was  the 
cause,  I  should  suppose  that  those  which  ripened  in  May  and 
June  would  be  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  the  July  one, 
for  the  earth  undoubtedly  gets  warmer  as  the  summer  advances. 
I  have  been  a  grape-grower  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
during  that  time  this  disease  has  particularly  engaged  my  atten- 
tion, as  I  have  always  been  more  or  less  subject  to  it,  and  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  it  is  caused  by  the  borders  being  made  too 
rich  and  stimulating,  and  by  a  deficiency  of  light.  My  borders 
are  all  prepared  in  the  same  way,  and  of  the  richest  materials, 
and  the  one  that  I  commence  forcing  in  March  produces  foliage 
of  the  most  luxuriant  description ;  those  large  leaves  require 
more  light  to  elaborate  the  sap  than  smaller  ones,  and  if  light  is 
deficient,  the  sap  is  not  properly  prepared  for  the  healthy  nou- 
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rishment  of  the  fruit,  and  this  brings  on  the  disease.  I  have 
known  vineries  where  borders  have  been  made  inside  of  the 
house,  and  vines  planted  against  the  back  wall,  and  borders 
made  outside,  and  vines  trained  up  the  rafters.  The  grapes  upon 
the  back  wall  have  every  one  of  them  shriveled  until  the  vines 
upon  the  rafters  had  been  shortened  so  as  to  admit  the  light 
upon  the  back  wall,  and  then  the  grapes  have  done  well,  plainly 
proving  that  want  of  light  was  the  cause,  and  not  the  want  of 
heat  in  the  border.  In  early  forcing  I  have  covered  one  half  of 
the  border  with  hot  dung  and  leaves  2  ft.  thick,  the  other  half 
6  in.,  and  I  never  could  discover  the  least  diflference  in  the 
growth  of  the  vines  inside  or  in  the  fruit.  The  larger  the  leaves 
are  the  more  liffht  they  require  to  assimilate  and  decompose  the 
sap ;  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  reason  why  early  forced  vines 
do  not  shrivel,  their  leaves  scarcely  ever  being  more  than  half 
the  size  of  those  begun  in  March,  and  the  light  in  May  and 
June  is  commonly  greater  than  that  of  July,  which  is  in  general 
a  dull  and  showery  month.  After  trying  every  thing  that  I  had 
seen  recommended  as  a  remedy,  and  feeling  fully  convinced  in 
my  own  mind  that  want  of  light  was  one  of  the  causes,  I  thought 
I  would  try  what  effect  proportioning  the  heat  to  the  light  would 
do.  This  I  have  practised  for  several  years,  and  with  a  success 
beyond  my  expectation. 

In  dull  weather  I  keep  the  house  cool,  and  when  the  grapes 
begin  to  colour,  if  the  weather  is  warm,  I  leave  the  top  and 
front  lights  a  little  open,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  regular  circulation 
of  air  in  the  house  night  and  day;  and,  if  the  weather  is  cold  and 
wet,  I  shut  the  front  lights,  and  a  little  fire  is  made  in  the  front 
flue  so  as  to  cause  the  nir  to  circulate,  but  nothing  like  forcing  is 
attempted.  By  this  simple  mode  of  management,  I  have  so  far 
conquered  the  disease,  that  instead  of  losing  half  the  bunches,  I 
now  only  lose  a  few  berries  here  and  there  in  some  of  the  bunches, 
and  a  few  at  the  points  of  some  of  them,  but  not  any  of  any  con- 
sequence. I  have  lost  more  this  year  than  I  have  lost  for  years, 
but  this  has  been  the  worst  July  for  forcing  that  ever  I  experi- 
enced. I  never  expect  to  get  entirely  rid  of  it,  as  the  great  fault 
lies  in  the  formation  of  the  border. 

We  consider  the  vine  to  be  a  gross  feeder,  and  therefore  think 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  borders  too  rich,  but  this  is 
certainly  a  great  error.  It  is  true  they  grow  with  great  vigour, 
and  soon  get  to  the  top  of  the  house  when  planted  in  a  large 
mass  of  rich  soil,  but  this  is  small  compensation  for  the  gross 
and  diseased  habit  which  remains  with  them  as  long  as  they  live. 

Moseley  Hall^  Aug.  10.  1840. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  The  Eastern  Arboretum ^  or  Rural  Register  of  ail  the 
remarkable  Treesy  SeatSy  Gardens^  SfCy  in  the  County  of  Norfolk. 
By  James  Grigor.  Illustrated  by  drawings  of  trees,  etched  on 
copper,  by  H.  Ninham.  Nos.  II.,  IIL,  and  IV.  8vo,  9  plates. 
London  ;  July,  August,  and  September^  1840.     Is.  each. 

The  first  number  of  this  most  agreeable  and  entertaining  work  is  noticed  in 
p.  352.,  and  we  have  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  it  increases  in  interest  as  it 
proceeds.  Like  Mr.  Grigor,  we  have  a  regard  for  trees,  "  because  they  grew 
m  Paradise,  because  they  are  employed  in  Scripture  illustration,  and  because 
we  find  them  about  our  homes,  old  and  trusty  companions,  —  the  earliest 
objects  that  memory  fixes  upon." 

IVees  and  Gardens  of  Norwich,  continued,  —  The  best  collection  of  Cra- 
tae^gus  in  Norwich  is  in  the  garden  o(  8.  Brignold,  Es^.,  where  there  is 
a  common  hawthorn  50ft.  high,  and  an  elm  lO^ft.  in  cvcumference,  and 
85  ft.  high.  Quercus  C^rris,  in  the  garden  of  A.  Taylor,  Esq.,  has,  in  23 
years,  attained  the  height  of  35  ft.,  with  a  trunk  4}  ft.  in  circumference. 
A  medlar,  in  the  garden  of  C.  W.  Unthank,  Esq.,  measures  4^  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference. jPagus  s}lv4tica,  in  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Jane  Oumey,  measures 
12ft.  in  circum&rence,  A  snowdrop  tree,  Haldsta  tetrdptera,  of  which 
an  engraving  is  given,  is  29  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  m  circumference, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  space  covered  by  its  branches  33  ft.  We  should 
think  this  must  be  the  largest  specimen  of  snowdrop  tree  in  England.  It 
stands  in  the  grounds  of  a  villa  called  the  Town  Close.  *'  Beside  this 
object,  there  is  a  handsome  specimen  of  the  tulip  tree  (Liriodendron  Tulipi- 
fei*a),  measuring  Gift,  in  circumference,  and  50  ft.  in  height,  —  a  favourite 
with  botanists,  on  account  of  its  conspicuous  flowers.  But  the  great  charm 
of  this  heavenly  retreat  is  a  shaded  walk  o  beech,  a  verdant  arcade  of  90 
vards  in  length,  forming  a  promenade  almost  unequalled  except  in  fiction.  It 
looks  like  a  relic  of  fury  land.  At  the  entrance  to  this  seat,  on  the  New- 
market road,  there  are  two  elms  of  the  Wych  or  Scotch  species  (Ulmus 
montana),  which  are  really  worthy  of  attention.  In  our  estimation^  the  dm 
is  one  of  the  most  dignified  objects  in  our  sylva.  It  is  this  tree  especially 
that  flinss  an  air  of  solemn  magnificence  around  the  habitations  of  men,  and 
strikes  the  beholder  with  ideas  of  more  ancient  grandeur  than  is  conveyed  to 
him  by  the  consideration  of  long-worn  titles  and  orders.  It  would  appear 
that  similar  ideas  have  been  held  by  the  most  of  mankind  ;  for  it  is  almost 
universally  found  close  to  our  old  family  mansions  and  baronial  towers."  A'T" 
butus  CTnedo  is  20  ft.  high,  in  the  ^den  of  F.  Ives,  Esa.  The  residence 
of  R.  Merry,  Esq.,  the  most  romantic  seat  about  Norwicn,  contains  many 
young  trees  in  a  nighly  vigorous  state,  though  none  deserving  of  particular 
remark,  either  as  to  their  size  or  rareness. 

"  Mrs.  Martineau's  residence,  at  Bracondale,  presents  us  with  a  perfect 
picture  of  an  extensive  and  beautifully  secluded  seat,  abounding  in  all  the 
characteristics  of  our  old  English  mansions,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  only 
retreat  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Norwich  that  partakes  of  the  beau- 
ties of  our  finest  lordly  demesnes.  Amidst  the  solitary  bowers  of  this  sub- 
urban sanctuary,  there  are  several  temples,  a  priory,  and  hermitage  interspersed, 
commanding  delightful  glimpses  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  principal 
trees  we  observed  were  the  broad-leaved  English  elms,  some  of  them  measur- 
ing from  lift,  to  12 ft.  in  circumference."  Magnolia  grandiflora  has  a 
trunk  2  ft.  in  girth  on  the  lawn  of  Georee  Morse,  Esq.,  Catton. 

'*  Earlham  Hall,  the  residence  of  Joseph  John  Gurney,  Esq.,  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  most  ancient  seats  in  our  suburbs,  full  of  sj'ivan  magnificence. 
It  contains  a  heronry  —  that  noble  appendage  which  nature  is  so  shy  of 
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bestowing.  When  trees  get  old,  and  are  resorted  to  by  birds  generally,  a$ 
is  the  case  here,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  their  effect  in  landscape  is  com- 
plete (for  the  feathered  tribes  are  the  best  of  all  judges  in  this  respect) :  they 
enter  then  upon  the  reverential  class,  and  give  a  consecrating  touch  to  every 
thing  around  them.  It  is  on  this  ilccount  that  such  of  our  old  family  man- 
sions and  castellated  halls,  that  are  so  embosomed  amongst  trees,  read  to 
us  so  much  of  descent,  and  lead  back  the  mind  to  some  of  the  best  and 
brightest  days  of  hoary  antiquity.  The  extraordinary  trees  in  this  park, 
which  deserve  particularly  to  be  noticed,  are  of  the  English  oak.  The 
largest  of  those  we  measured  has  a  trunk  24*  ft.  in  girth  ;  but  it  is  divided  into 
two  large  limbs  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  which  considerably  destroys  its 
appearance.  The  handsome  tree  of  this  species,  so  well  known  to  all  those 
in  the  neighbourhood  who  take  an  interest  m  those  matters,  is  of  less  magni« 
tude,  measuring  1 9  ft.  in  circumference,  whilst  that  of  the  space  overspread 
by  the  branches  is  152  yards.'* 

Couey  Park,  the  Seat  of  Lord  Stctfford,  is  described,  and  justice  done  to 
the  architecture  of  the  mansion,  and  the  extensive  and  well-stocked  walls  of 
the  kitchen-garden,  "  the  whole  arrangements  of  which  bespeak  the  enlightened 
management  of  Mr.  Wighton  the  gardener.  The  trees  here  of  most  note  are 
ashes,  with  trunks  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  diameter ;  a  large  elm,  of  which  an 
engravine  is  given ;  and  old  thorns,  with  trunks  which  girt  above  3  ft.  We  thank 
God  for  his  trees,  and  the  green  sod  He  has  laid  out  around  them  t  They  are 
his  gifts  ;  and  we  look  upon  them  as  so  many  invitations  to  us  to  be  good  men. 
And  though  He  cursed  the  earth  generally,  with  all  its  fair  furniture,  we  see 
that  he  hath  withheld  the  severity  of  the  sentence  from  some  spots  ;  for 
they  yet  break  into  loveliness,  and  assume  all  we  fancy  of  primeval  verdure. 
Such  a  spot  is  Cossey." 

Dereham  and  its  Neighbourhood,^*^  We  hasten  to  remind  our  readers  at 
a  distance,  that  we  write  these  lines  at  the  grave  of  the  inimitable  poet, 
Cowper.  The  good  man  sleeps  on  the  breast  of  a  sunny  bank  in  one  or  the 
richest  spots  of  rural  Norfolk,  amid  much  of  the  quiet  and  inviting  traits  of 
nature.  There  are  trees  about  his  grave  ;  and  we  are  now  convinced  more 
than  ever,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  cemetery  without  them  ;  for  otherwise 
you  cannot  ^et  birds  to  come  and  sing  around  those  sacred  places ;  and  be- 
sides, in  their  absence,  churchyards  never  assume  that  settled  quietude  which 
all  of  us  associate  with  the  picture  of  what  we  should  like  our  last  earthly 
resting  place  to  be ;  they  wear  rather  an  aspect  of  awful  desertion,  as  if  in 
the  midst  of  a  moor  or  common,  where  nature  is  unchanging." 

"  The  trees  which  overshadow  the  place  where  this  great  man  reposes  are 
of  the  Acer  Pseiido-Platanus,  our  English  sycamore,  or  the  plane  of  the 
Scotch,  distinguished  by  some  old  people  as  a  Bible  or  New  Testament  tree, 
being  that  from  which  Zaccheus  saw  our  Saviour  whilst  on  his  way  to 
Jerusalem,  and  the  same  species  which  to  this  day  skirts  the  hallowed  snores 
of  Genesareth."  Mr.  Grigor  has  here  fallen  into  a  little  mistake,  the  syco- 
more  of  Scripture  being  the  JPicus  Syc6moT\iB  of  Linnaeus,  a  native  of  Egypt 
and  of  the  Holy  Land.  "  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dereham  are  the  extensive 
lawn  and  gardens  of  W.  W.  Lee  Warner,  Esq.,  containing  some  of  the  most 
vigorous  and  handsome  trees  in  the  county.  Those  who  are  not  generous 
enough  to  provide  for  posterity  may  find  a  proof  here  that  it  is  possible  to 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  one*s  own  hands  ;  for,  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions,  all  the 
trees  on  this  well-wooded  park^ere  planted  by  the  spirited  proprietor  himself. 
One  of  them,  an  English  elm,  already  measures  2  ft.  in  (iiameter»  and  rises 
to  the  height  of  50  ft.  We  are  at  all  times  particularly  delighted  to  see  the 
first  gentlemen  of  our  land  thus  betaking  themselves  to  the  '  heroic  line  of 
husbandry,'  and  rearing  both  for  themselves  and  successors  such  useful  and 
endearing  objects." 

(To  he  continued^) 

1840.    Nov.  R  H 
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Art*  II.  The  Florist's  Journal.  In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly,  with  I 
coloured  plate  to  each  Number.  Nos.  I.  to  VIL,  pp.  168|  each 
Number  containing  a  sheet  and  a  half.  London,  1840.  6d* 
each. 

This  work  is  understood  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  Mudie,  which  is  a  guarantee 
for  the  correctness  of  the  language,  eloquence  when  he  writes  himself,  and 
for  sound  sense  in  regard  to  general  opinions  either  of  himself  or  of  othera. 
Among  the  names  of  the  contributors,  we  observe  Mr.  Maiu,  Mr.  Henchman^ 
Mr.  Don,  Mr.  Plant,  lifr.  Groom,  Mr.  Ansell,  Mr.  Green,  and  Mr.  Gunea. 
The  work,  to  use  a  technical  phrase,  is  remarkably  well  got  up,  in  regard  to 
paper,  print,  and  the  coloured  plates,  and,  without  making  any  invidious 
comparisons,  we  certainly  think  it  better  deserving  of  patronage  than  some 
other  magazines  of  the  same  kind  sold  at  the  same  price.  It  is  something 
to  be  able  to  take  up  a  gardening  book  with  the  foreknowledge  that  in 
reading  it  we  shall  not  be  offended  by  vulsarity  or  obscurity  of  language, 
or  by  local  or  technical  terms  not  eenerally  understood ;  and  though  a 
work  thus  purified  may  not  be  filled  with  papers  by  practical  men,  and, 
therefore,  not  always  very  suitable  for  the  gardener,  it  is  unquestionably  the 
roost  suitable  for  the  amateur.  We  shall  now  take  a  glance  at  the  numbers 
before  us. 

In  No.  I.,  there  is  an  eloquent  introduction,  showing  the  pleasures  and 
advantages  of  cultivating  flowers  in  a  moral  |x>int  of  view,  and  noticing  the 
"  principle  according  to  which  flowers  are  improved  by  cultivation.  The 
principle  is  this.  Our  power  of  improving  flowers,  that  is,  of  breaking 
them  from  those  characters  which  thev  have  in  wild  nature,  depends  in  no 
small  degree  upon  the  difference  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  grow 
naturally,  and  those  in  which  we  rear  and  train  them  artificially.  It  is 
true  that  some  plants  will  bear  only  a  limited  change,  while  others  admit  of 
change  to  a  very  great  extent ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  a  general  law 
in  floriculture,  that  the  more  different  treatment  it  can  bear  from  that 
which  nature  gives  it,  the  more  it  may  be  improved  by  the  cultivator. 
There  is  also  another  general  principle :  —  Plants,  including  flowers,  ever- 
greens, and  all  others,  of  what  description  soever  they  may  be,  can  bear 
much  better  to  be  transported  from  warm  latitudes  and  situations  to  cold* 
than  from  cold  to  warm."  We  might  notice  some  trifling  mistakes  in  the 
first  number,  such  as  wild  hyacinth  for  Oriental  hyacinth  in  p.  8.,  mis* 
spelt  botanic  names  in  p.  19  and  20.,  and  other  places  ;  but  such  errors 
will  doubtless  be  avoided  in  future  numbers. 

No.  II.  contains  an  article  entitled  '*  C!olours  of  Flowers  and  their  Con- 
trasts," in  which  a  right  view  is  taken  of  the  subject,  viz.,  that  '*  the 
arrangement  of  flowers  will  be  best  in  which  colours  and  their  complements 
are  brought  together,  because  in  this  case  each  will,  fi*om  the  nature  of  the 
eye,  impart  lustre  to  the  other.*'  (p.  28.) 

In  a  paper  on  Tulips,  bv  Mr.  Groom,  in  No.  IIL,  he  states  that  **  the 
shape  of  the  cup  of  the  flower,  when  fully  expanded,  should  be  a  semi- 
oblate  spheroid  (or  the  half  of  a  somewhat  flattened  globe),  the  stalk 
being  inserted  in  the  pole,  which  pole  should  be  a  little  depressed."  This 
Mr.  Groom  considers  the  best  form  to  retain  the  beauty  of  the  flower 
during  all  its  stages.  **  The  petaLs,"  he  says,  **  should  be  all  level  on  the 
top,  and  not  the  three  outer  ones  turning  back  from  the  others,  nor  the 
inner  higher  than  the  outer.  The  ground,  by  which  is  meant  the  white  or 
yellow  on  which  the  other  colours  are  marked,  should  be  pure  and  rich, 
without  spots  or  stains;  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  have  it 
quite  clear  of  any  colour  or  marks  at  the  base  of  the  petals  round  the  stamens^ 
for  a  stain  there  is  a  permanent  defect  which  no  cultivation  can  remedy.!* 
(p.  56.)  An  article  on  the  Selanthi,  or  flowering  plants  with  the  organ- 
isation apparent,  though  still  different^  from  the  flowering  plants  prppprly 
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wo  called,  'would  have  been  better  understood  if  it  had  been  accompanied 
by  names  and  definitions  of  the  other  grand  divisions  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, and  also  by  a  list  of  genera  and  species.  We  speak  with  a  view  to 
practical  men,  for  whom  we  presume  the  work  is  intended,  as  well  as  for 
amateurs. 

No.  V.  contains  an  article  ''  On  the  Practicability  of  causing  Shrubs  to 
flower  twice  in  the  growing  Season."  The  principle  laid  down  is, ''  that  a 
plant  checked  in  its  career  of  growth,  especially  in  developing  its  reproductive 
members,  makes  a  second,  and  sometimes  even  a  third,  attempt  the  same 
season,  to  coniplete  the  final  object  of  its  growth,  the  production  of  flowers 
and  seeds."  Hence  if  the  first  buds  or  shoots  of  a  shrub  or  tree  be  rubbed  off^ 
or  the  first  flower  stems  of  a  herbaceous  plant  removed  as  soon  as  they  have 
made  their  appearance,  second  buds  and  stems  will  be  produced  immediately 
afterwards.  Removing  the  trees  or  herbaceous  plants  later  in  the  season 
than  usual  will  cause  them  to  flower  later  than  usual.  In  general,  roses  and 
all  flowering  shrubs  may  be  made  to'flower  twice  the  same  season,  by  pruning 
back  the  young  shoots  that  have  already  flowered,  and  supplying  the  plant 
copiously  with  water  for  a  week  or  two  till  it  has  again  pushed,  in  an 
article  **  On  Change  of  Air  and  Soil,"  it  is  said  to  have  **  been  proved  that 
seeds  or  plants  removed  from  one  soil  to  another  of  exactly  the  same  descrip- 
tion, but  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  either  longitudmally  or  in  different 
parallels  of  latitude,  not  too  far  from  the  middle  of  the  temperate  zone,  be- 
come renovated,  and  advance  with  more  celerity  than  if  they  had  not  been 
transplanted."  (p.  106.) 

In  No.  VL,  tbe  editor  informs  his  readers  that  he  has  **  insured  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Don,  brother  to  the  Professor  of  Botany  in  King*s  College,*'  to 
furnish  from  time  to  time  authentic  accounts  of  the  management  of  the 
Orchid^cese,  and  other  choice  plants  of  tropical  climates  ;  and  he  trusts  that 
with  such  a  cooperator,  having  so  splendid  a  collection  under  his  immediate 
care,  he  shall  be  able  to  make  his  journal  without  a  rival  in  this  department, 
(p.  154.) 

An  article  entitled  "  Visits  to  Nurseries,"  bv  the  conductor,  runs  through 
several  numbers,  and  in  Nos.  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.  Kew  Oardens  and  Dr.  Lindley's 
report  on  them  are  noticed  with  some  degree  of  acerbity  ;  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  much  wholesome  truth  in  the  article,  which  we  trust  will 
receive  the  attention  of  eovemment.  We  are  glad  to  find  Mr.  Mudie  doing 
justice  to  the  merits  of  Mr.  Smith.  The  sum  required  to  put  and  keep 
the  establishment  of  Kew  Gardens  on  the  most  respectable  footing  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  editor,  not  more  than  4O00/.  or  5000/.  a  year ;  Mr.  Smith, 
we  believe,  is  also  of  this  opinion.  '*  Many  objects,  which  conduce  neither 
to  glory  nor  gain,  and  the  want  of  which  would  be  no  disgrace  or  loss,  cost 
far  more  than  this,  only  they  are  taken  up  by  parties  who  are  in  real  earnest 
in  their  attempts  to  accomplish  them."  (p.  129.)  The  mere  circumstance  of 
this  magazine  being  conducted  by  Mr.  Mudie  ought  to  insure  for  it  the  public 
patronage. 


Art.  III.  The  FloricuUural  Magazine  and  Miscellany  of  Botany. 
Edited  by  Robert  Marnock.  No.  53.  for  October.  8vo,  1  coloured 
platCy  a  sheet  and  a  half.     London,  184?0.     Price  Qd. 

This  number  has  been  sent  to  us,  we  presume,  on  account  of  the  following 

announcement: —  ™    .    ,       ,  «    .  j.    i      n- u  j,t 

•*  The  most  elegant  and  cheapest  FloricuUural  Periodical  published. 
"  Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  a  very  considerable  improve- 
ment will  be  effected  in  the  general  appearance  of  this  magazine.     The  plates 
will  be  executed  by  first-rate  London  artists,  and  will  present  more  correct 
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representations  of  the  flowers,  which  will  be  coloured  faithfully  after  nature  ; 
and  the  printing  department  will  also  be  executed  with  greater  care  than  of 
late." 

The  paper  and  print  in  this  October  number  are  certainly  better  than  they 
have  hitherto  been,  and  the  figure  of  Ipomoe^i  Learti  is  good,  and  certainlv 
of  greater  artistical  merit  than  any  of  those  in  the  FUmtCs  Journal,  though 
these  are  an  immense  deal  better  than  even  the  figures  in  PaxtoiCt  Magazine 
were  at  the  commencement  of  that  work.  With  respect  to  the  articles  in  the 
Fhriculittral  Magazine,  they  will  be  liked  better  by  the  practical  gardener 
than  those  in  the  FloritVs  Journal,  but  not  so  well  by  the  lover  of  speculative 
science,  and  of  vigorous,  eloquent,  and  correct  language.  Both  works  we  hold 
to  be  essential,  as  well  to  the  young  gardener  as  to  the  amateur. 


Art.  IV.  Organic  Chemistry  in  its  Apj^ication  to  Agriculture  and 
Physiology.  By  Justus  Liebig,  M.D.  Ph.D.  F.R.S.,  &c^  edited 
from  the  manuscript  of  the  author  by  Lyon  Playfair,  Ph.D.  8vo, 
pp.  387-    London^  1840. 

Though  we  have  received  this  work  too  late  in  the  month,  yet  we  con« 
sider  it  of  so  much  importance  as  to  deserve  an  interim  notice. 

Part  I.  treats  of  the  chemical  processes  in  the  nutrition  of  vegetables,  p.  1. 
to  21 1.,  from  which  we  give  the  following  extract :  — 

"  The  Art  of  Culture,  —  The  conditions  necessary  for  the  life  of  all  ye^ 
tables  have  been  considered  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  worik.  Carbonic  acid, 
ammonia,  and  water  yield  elements  for  all  the  organs  of  plants.  Certain 
inorganic  substances,  salts,  and  metallic  oxides,  serve  peculiar  functions  in 
their  organism,  and  many  of  them  must  be  viewed  as  essential  constituents  of 
particular  parts. 

'*  The  atmosphere  and  the  soil  offer  the  same  kind  of  nourishment  to  the 
leaves  and  roots.  The  former  contains  a  comparatively  inexhaustible  supply 
of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia ;  the  latter,  by  means  of  its  humus,  generates 
constantly  fresh  carbonic  acid,  whilst,  during  the  winter,  rain  and  snow  intro- 
duce into  the  soil  a  quantity  of  ammonia,  sufficient  for  the  developement  of 
the  leaves  and  blossoms. 

"  The  complete,  or,  it  may  be  said,  the  absolute,  insolubility  in  cold  water 
of  vegetable  matter  in  progress  of  decay  (humus),  appears,  on  closer  con- 
sideration, to  be  a  most  wise  arrangement  of  nature.  For,  if  humus  possessed 
even  a  smaller  degree  of  solubility  than  that  ascribed  to  the  substance  called 
humic  acid,  it  must  be  dissolved  by  rain  water.  Thus,  the  yearly  irrigation 
of  meadows,  which  lasts  for  several  weeks,  would  remove  a*  great  part  of  it 
from  the  ground,  and  a  heavy  and  continued  rain  would  impoverish  the  soil. 
But  it  is  soluble  only  when  combined  with  oxygen ;  it  can  be  taken  up  by 
water,  therefore,  only  as  carbonic  acid. 

"  When  kept  in  a  dry  place,  humus  may  be  preserved  for  centuries,  but 
when  moistened  with  water,  it  converts  the  surrounding  oxygen  into  carbonic 
acid.  As  soon  as  the  action  of  the  air  ceases,  that  is,  as  soon  as  it  is  de- 
prived of  oxygen,  the  humus  suffers  no  further  change.  Its  decay  proceeds 
only  when  plants  grow  in  the  soil  containing  it ;  tor  they  absorb  by  their 
roots  the  carbonic  acid  as  it  is  formed.  The  soil  receives  again  from  living 
plants  the  carbonaceous  matter  it  thus  loses,  so  that  the  proportion  of  humus 
m  it  does  not  decrease."  (p.  117.) 

Part  II.  p.  217.,  to  the  end  of  the  volume,  treats  of  the  chemical  pro- 
cesses of  fermentation,  decay,  and  putrefaction. 

Our  readers  will  thus  be  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  the  contents  of  the 
work,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  author  treats  his  subjects,  and,  we 
think,  they  will  f^ree  with  us,  that  it  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  instruc* 
tive  books  for  the  scientific  cidtivator  and  the  agriculturist,  that  has  appeared 
since  the  time  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
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Art.  V.  '  William  Mayt  Priced  Catahffue  of  select  Plants  groxon  in 
the  Hope  Nursery y  Leeming  Lane^  Bedale^  Yorkshire. 

This  selection  appears  to  us  extraordinary  for  a  proyincial  nurserjr  in 
a  remote  part  of  the  country.  It  contains,  stove  plants,  80  kinds  ;  cacti,  50 
kinds  ;  green-house  plants,  340  kinds ;  pelargoniums,  50  kinds ;  calceolarias,  80 
kinds ;  camellias,  84  kinds ;  ericas,  90  kinds  ;  select  and  showy  hardy  herbaceous 
plants, 370 kinds ;  heart's  ease,  120  kinds ;  auriculas,  96  kinds;  select  polyan-* 
thus,  22  kinds ;  carnations,  108  kinds  ;  pinks,  96  kinds ;  roses,  408  kinds ;  select 
and  showy  hardy  shrubs  and  ornamental  trees,  306  kinds.  There  is  nothing 
fills  our  minds  with  ideas  of  the  riches  and  grandeur  of  England  so  much  as 
the  institutions  and  establishments,  private  and  public,  of  the  provinces.  The 
capital  cities  of  other  countries  may  rival  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  ; 
but  where  is  the  country  in  which  every  description  of  wealth,  industry,  and 
taste  is  so  universally  spread  over  its  surface,  as  it  is  in  Great  Britain  ?  The 
progress  also  of  this  diffusion  of  intellect  and  industry  is  most  remarkable. 
Twenty  years  ago,  and  half  the  articles  contained  in  this  catalogue  could  not 
have  been  obtained  in  any  metropolitan  collection.  We  may  observe  of  this 
catalogue,  that  the  retail  prices  to  each  plant  are  printed,  which  prevents 
the  risk  of  those  mistakes  which  sometimes  occur,  when  the  prices  are 
Y^ritten  in  with  the  pen.  A  few  of  the  names  are  misspelt,  and  others  are 
evidently  local  or  erroneous  names ;  for  example,  A^rhuiUR  americana,  Ber^ 
berit, oslXiSf  B.  &rctica,  Cratae'gus  obcordkta,  (C  mexic^na  and  C.  Lamberts 
are  made  distinct,  but  they  are  both  the  same,)  Pyrus  polveria  should  be 
P,  BolwyllenoTia,  Deutzia  undul^ts,  Zaburnum  bullata,  &c.  We  wish  every* 
nurseryman  would  get  into  the  habit  of  putting  authorities  afler  his  scientific 
names  ;  and  also  of  making  certain  that  his  names  are  correct,  by  comparing  his 
plants  (by  specimens  or  otherwise)  with  those  of  some  nursery  or  botanic  gar- 
den where  the  names  are  acknowledged  to  be  so.  For  example,  with  the  col- 
lection in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  or  with  the  Derby  Arboretum.  Since 
writing  the  above,  we  have  received  various  specimens  from  Mr.  May,  and 
sent  him  their  correct  names,  il^rbutus  amenc^na  is  Arctost^phylos  UVa 
^rsi ;  BerherU  ovalis  and  B,  &rctica,  the  common  berberry,  or  very  slight 
varieties  of  it.  Cratae^gus  obcordata  is  the  common  hawthorn  ;  DeCktzia 
undul4ta  is  D,  corymbosa.  A  great  many  specimens  sent  us  by  Mr.  May 
\vere  correctly  named»  from  which  we  augur  well  of  his  general  correctness. 


Art.  VI.  Design  for  laying  out  the  Inner  Circle  of  the  Regent's 
Park  as  a  Garden  for  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London. 
Referred  to  in  the  Report  of  Messrs.  Burton  and  Marnock,  dated 
July  15.  1840. 

We  gave  a  large  extract  from  the  Report  referred  to  in  a  preceding 
Number,  p.  514.,  and  there  anticipated  being  soon  able  to  give  some  account 
of  the  plan;  a  lithographed  copy  of  that  plan  is  now  before  us.  It  certainly 
does  not  look  very  promising  on  paper,  from  the  obvious  want  of  harmony 
resulting  from  the  large  (chiefly)  rectangular  mass  of  hothouses  placed  so  con- 
spicuously in  a  circular  plan,  and  occupying  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  area ; 
but  that,  and  other  appearances,  on  paper,  which  might  be  objected  to,  will 
disappear  in  the  execution,  and  more  especially  afler  the  trees  have  been  a 
few  years  planted.  One  part  of  the  details  of  the  plan  we  would  suggest 
might  be  altered  with  advantage ;  it  is  the  shapeless  beds  marked  r  r  **  for 
choice  flowers,"  on  the  left  margin  of  a  walk  leading  from  the  piece  of  water 
to  the  terrace.  Circles  of  different  sizes  grouped  together  would  be  incom«* 
parably  better  in  point  of  effect,  and  even  more  convenient  for  culture ;  for 
every  circle  might  be  confined  to  one  genus,  species,  or  variety  of  plant.  On 
pointing  out  these  beds  to  a  gardener  of  good  taste  and  objecting  to  them,  he 
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informed  us  that  such  beds  were  common  in  the  Sheffield  Botanic  Garden, 
along  the  central  walk.  If  they  are,  we  can  only  say  that  we  do  not  recollect 
to  have  seen  them,  the  only  time  we  were  in  that  garden,  viz.  in  May,  1839, 
otherwise  we  should  have  made  the  same  objections  to  them  which  we  do 
now.  We  recollect  the  angular  outlines  of  the  clumps  in  which  the  trees 
were  planted,  and  have  described  them  in  our  volume  for  1839,  p.  454.,  as 
having  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Mamock  for  a  particular  purpose.  At  the 
junction  of  walks,  the  angles  of  buildings,  and  in  some  other  situations,  shapes 
of  beds  called  forth  by  the  existing  lines  are  advisable,  but  on  a  lawn,  or  along 
a  gently  winding  walk  where  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  any  particular  form, 
circles  will  almost  always  be  found  the  best  forms  that  can  be  adopted.  When 
properly  grouped  together,  they  vary,  like  single  trees  and  small  groups,  with 
every  position  of  the  spectator ;  and,  whether  they  are  planted  with  shrubs  or 
with  herbaceous  plants,  they  are  more  likely  to  be  covered  by  v^etation  than 
any  description  of  angular,  and  especially  acute  angular,  forms.  The  reader 
may  refer  to  what  we  have  said  on  the  subject  on  former  occasions,  and  more 
particularly  at  p.  582.  and  p.  589.  in  the  present  volume.  The  adoption  of 
circles  in  the  plan  referred  to  in  the  Report  will  occasion  no  change  in  its 
main  features,  and  no  extra  expense  whatever. 

We  can  easily  conceive  that  the  hot-houses  are  placed  on  one  side  for 
ready  access  to  them  from  the  street,  as  a  winter  garden,  in  the  winter  season ; 
otherwise  most  effect  would  have  been  produced  by  placing  them  in  or  near 
the  centre,  and  surrounding  them  with  a  zone  of  gravelled  terrace,  and  beyond 
that  with  an  extensive  zone  of  lawn  for  promenade.  We  make  these  remarks 
with  the  most  perfect  good  feeling  to  all  concerned,  and  sincerely  desire  that 
this  design  may  be  carried  into  execution. 


Fig,  72.  shows  the  intended  flower-beds  as  indicated  in  the  plan ;  and 
•  73.  shows  circular  beds  placed  in  the  same  situations  as  the  others,  and 
lich,  it  is  believed,  would  have  a  very  superior  effect. 


#'•   «     ^ 


Art.  VII.  Religion  and  Crime;  or  the  Distresses  of  the  People^ 
and  the  Remedies.  By  John  Minter  Morgan,  xhird  edition, 
enlarged.     8vo»  pp.78.    London,  1840. 

"  I  ABC  delighted  with  the  account  of  the  Derby  Arboretum.  Surely  the 
government  must  soon  do  something  for  the  recreation  of  our  poor  working 
classes,  and  not  leave  it  to  private  charity.  Have  you  read  ReBgton  and  Crime, 
by  Morsan.  If  not,  get  it  immediately,  for  it  is  the  most  cheering  and 
delightfiu  thing  I  ever  perused.    I  laughed  for  joy,  while  I  was  reading  it,  to. 


General  Notices,  (JOT 

think 'on  what  Ss  in  store  for  a  future  generation  of  the  working  classes,  but 
ultimately  wept  when  I  thought  on  their  present  state."  The  above  extract 
from  a  letter  received  from  an  extensive  landed  proprietor  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  well  known  for  his  active  benevolence  and  the  ameliorations 
which  he  has  introduced  on  his  estates,  induced  us  to  glance  at  Mr.  Morgan's 
work,  and  though,  from  having  perused  most  of  Mr.  Morgan's  other  works, 
we  were  aware  of  the  general  nature  of  its  contents,  yet  we  were  gratified  in  a 
y&y  high  degree  by  the  details.  The  author,  as  remarkable  for  benevolence 
as  for  the  peculiar  elegance  of  his  mind,  examines  the  subject  of  spiritual, 
intellectual,  and  physical  improvement,  and  under  the  latter  he  treats  of 
churches,  schools,  and  dwellings.  Houses  for  the  poor  are  recommended  to 
be  built  in  squares,  with  ail  the  various  adjuncts  mentioned  in  our  Encychm 
ptsdia  of  Cottage  Architecture^  p.  844.  Societies  of  young  men  for  the  pro- 
motion of  moral  reform,  on  the  principle  of  those  established  at  New  York 
and  other  towns  in  America,  are  recommended  to  be  formed,  and  the  rules 
and  objects  of  the  American  Societies  given.  The  declaration  to  be  signed  is 
as  follows,  and  we  most  ardently  wish  that  every  head  gardener  would  get 
such  a  declaration  signed  by  the  young  men  under  him,  and  every  country 
gentleman  by  his  indoor  servants. 

*'  We,  whose  names  are  subscribed,  believine  that  Rcentiotu  conversation,  by 
unnaturally  exciting  the  passions,  and  familiansing  the  mind  with  vice,  is  the 
worst  enemy  to  morality,  and  that  some  measures  for  effecting  a  reformation 
are  highly  necessary,  do  voluntarily  agree  to  abstain  from  all  such  conversation, 
and  to  ducountenance  it  in  others."  (p.  44.) 

After  discussing  various  schemes  of  education  and  moral  and  physical  im- 
provement, the  author  thus  concludes,  '*  When  it  is  recollected  that  His  Royal 
Highness  the  late  Duke  of  Kent  devoted  great  attention  to  plans  similar  in 
principle  to  those  now  recommended,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  Queen 
would  derive  peculiar  pleasure  in  advancing  those  truly  Christian  measures 
which  her  royal  parent,  the  illustrious  patron  of  benevolent  institutions,  with 

so  much  kind  condescension  and  ability  commenced It  would  be  an  act 

of  royal  grace  and  favour,  inestimably  dear ; and,  while  it  is  calculated 

to  promote  the  industry,  health,  comfort,  intelligence,  and  morals  of  the 
people,  will  conduce,  under  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  to  advance  their  spiritual  improvement."  Unhappily  for  the  ful- 
filment of  these  wishes.  Her  Majesty  is  only  Queen. 


Art.  Vni.    Literary  Notices. 

Tub  Farmef't  Almanac^  and  Calendar,  for  l&4fl;  by  Cuthbert  W.  Johnson, 
Esq.,  and  William  Shaw,  Esq.  ;  will  appear  in  November. 

The  Ladyt  Magazine  of  Gardening,  by  Mrs.  Loudon  ;  No.  I.  with  coloured 
plates,  to  be  pubushed  by  Smith,  Fleet  Street,  will  appear  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1841. 

The  Gardener^a  Annual  Rentier;  containing  an  epitome  of  the  improvei* 
ments  in  garden  and  agricultural  botany,  rural  architecture,  and  in  horticulture, 
floriculture,  arboriculture,  and  landscape-gardening,  made  during  the  year 
1840 ;  will  appear  on  the  1st  of  January,  1841. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices* 

Experiments  with  a  Liquid  obtained  from  Bones, — I  have  tried  one  or  two 
experiments  with  the  bottle  of  liquid  obtained  from  a  distillation  of  bones, 
which  you  sent  me.  It  would  have  been  first  highly  desirable  to  have  ascer- 
tained its  properties  by  chemical  means.      In  the  absence  of  this  inform* 
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ation,  you  may  be  pleased  to  know  the  effect  it  bad  on  6n6  or  two  plaliCflu 
I  considered,  from  the  appearances  produced,  that  it  contained  a  considerable 
portion  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and  phosphate  of  lime,  held  in  solution  bj 
some  acid.  I  first  applied  it  to  a  plant  of  Geissom^ria  longifolia  infested  with 
the  mealy  bug.  The  leaves  were  wetted  with  the  liquid  by  a  brush,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  its  deadly  effects  were  visible.  The  parts  touched  with  the 
liquid  appeared  as  if  they  had  been  anointed  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  betrayed 
at  once  its  highly  caustic  properties ;  the  bugs,  of  course,  fell  a  prey  to  its 
causticity,  as  well  as  every  part  of  the  plant  with  which  it  came  in  contact. 
It  did  not,  however,  kill  the  plant.  I  administered  a  little  at  the  root  of  one  or 
two  succession  pine  plants,  and  it  very  soon  evinced  its  stimulating  effects,  by 
starting  them  into  fruit.  I  also  poured  a  little  in  the  pots  of  two  plants  in 
fruit ;  but  I  could  not  distinguisn  any  apparent  result,  although,  probably^ 
had  it  been  continued  in  a  diluted  state,  it  might  have  proved  beneficial*  The 
quantity  I  possessed  would  not  permit  me  to  extend  my  liberality  farther. 

The  experiment  on  the  iStatice  arborea  was  in  effect  the  most  singular.  I 
had  two  plants  of  this  species  of  iStitice,  as  near  as  possible  alike  in  size  and 
health,  which  enabled  me  to  discover  any  visible  difference.  I  therefore 
poured  a  little  of  the  distilled  liquid  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  one  of  the 
pots  ;  and,  that  its  effects  might  be  felt  some  way  down  the  soil  in  the  pot,  I 
poured  some  water  immediately  over  it,  to  assist  in  washing  it  down  to  the 
roots.  In  four  or  five  hours  the  vigour  of  the  plant  seemed  paralysed^  and 
in  a  day  or  two  the  leaves  began  to  assume  a  reddish  brown  freckled  hue. 
It  then  became  interesting  to  know  whether  the  spongelets  had  absorbed 
any  portion  of  the  liquid  to  produce  this  singular  mutation,  or  if  the  appear- 
ance were  caused  by  the  roots  having  sustained  injury  from  the  liquid.  The 
leaf  sent  will  convmce  you  that  the  former  inference  is  correct,  for  I  can 
detect  both  appearance  and  smell ;  but  you  can  draw  your  own  conclusions. 
[The  leaf  was  withered  before  we  received  it,  and  we  could  not  detect  any 
smell.]  There  is  one  decided  objection  to  its  use  in  the  present  state  in 
hot-houses,  the  smell  is  unbearable.  This  may  be  owing  to  the  ammoniacal 
gas  evolved  in  the  heated  atmosphere  of  a  hot-house ;  whether  any  admixture 
would  destroy  this,  your  chemical  friends  must  inform  you ;  my  opinion  is. 
from  the  appearance  of  the  soil  after  its  application,  that  it  must  prove  highly 
fertilising.  We  have  therefore  to  learn  the  best  manner  of  using  it :  probf^ly, 
in  combmation  with  some  other  substance,  its  chemical  properties  might  be 
changed,  and  all  its  nutritive  qualities  retained.  As  you  say  it  can  be 
procured  cheap,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  try  its  effects,  both  as  an  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  manure,  by  mixing  given  quantities  in  heaps  of  compost 
in  preparation,  and  trying  it  in  the  culture  of  the  pine  and  the  melon,  &c., 
on  the  potato  and  the  cereal  grasses.  This  might  prove  interesting  to  some 
of  ;pour  friends  who  have  leisure  and  opportunity,  and  eventually  confer  a 
lasting  benefit  on  the  interests  of  gardening  and  agncultare.— i?.  GlendmmBg. 
Bicton  GardetUy  August  19.  1840. 

Jlfitfa  tuperba  Rox.  Coromandel,  t.  223.,  flowered  in  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Calcutta,  33  months  after  the  seeds  firom  which  it  sprang  were  sown  ;  but 
in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  this  species  blossomed  in  the.  end  of  August. 
1840,  14  months  afler  the  seed  from  which  it  sprang  was  put  into  the 
ground.  Every  one.  Professor  Graham  observes,  who  has  visited  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden  for  some  years  past,  has  been  struck  with  the  brilliant  success 
which  has  attended  the  cultivation  of  the  many  forms  of  banana,  under  the 
judicious  management  of  Mr.  M'Nab,  and  the  great  quantity  of  high-flavoured 
fruit  which  has  been  produced ;  but  nothing  has  offered  a  greater  triumph 
than  the  rapid  perfection  of  this .  beautiful  species  from  imported  seed; 
though  we  learn  from  Dr.  Roxburgh  that  it  does  not  yield  a  fruit  which  can 
be  eaten,  but  one  which  resembles  a  dry  capsule  rather  than  a  berry.  We 
learn  from  the  same  authority,  that  it  is  a  native  of  the  valley  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  peninsula  of  India.  In  cultivation  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  this 
and  all  the  varieties  of  fruit-bearing  bananas  have  been  planted  in  lar^ 
tubs  containing  extremely  rich  soil,  have  had  much  water,  and  been  kept  in 
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greftt  heat  The  flower  bad,  as  I  have  proved  bj  cutting  down  fuU^own  plants 
of  Musa  rosacea  and  M.  Carendishtt,  and  I  think  also  of  M.  paradisiaca,  re^ 
mains  at  the  root  till  a  time  after  the  plant  has  attained  its  full  size,  varying 
according  to  its  treatment,  and  then  pushes  its  way  upwards  ;  its  appearance 
at  the  top  of  the  stem  being  precedea  by  the  evolution  of  one  or  more  leaves 
smaUer  tnan  the  rest,   (Edinburgh  Phil,  Joum,,  October,  1840,  p.  386.) 

New  Fuchsias  raised  by  W.  May,  Leeming  Lane,  Bedale.-*P.  multiflom 
erecta,  F.  pendula  termin&lis,  F.  mlgida  sup^rba,  F.  floribunda  tnagna,  F« 
longifolia  ^legans,  F.  grandifldra  maxima,  F.  stylosa  consplcua.  —  ContL 

The  Pommerail  Pineapple  is  superior  to  all  others  in  our  cultivation,  foP 
the  size  and  flavour  of  its  fruit.  It  is  sold  by  the  Parisian  pine-growers  at 
from  25  to  30  francs  a  plant. — JV,  Gordon^  Gardener  to  the  English  Andxusador^ 
39.  Rue  de  Faubourg  St,  Honore,  Paris, 

The  Swahtston  Seedling  Strawberry  was  raised  at  Swainston  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  in  1838,  and  promises  to  be  a  very  valuable  variety.  The  foliage  is 
large,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Keen's  seedling,  and  the  fruit  is  also  larg^ 
and  produced  in  extraordinary  numbers  during  the  whole  summer.  In  shape 
the  fruit  resembles  that  of  the  Alpine,  but  it  is  three  or  four  times  larger. 
The  scapes  are  much  branched,  and  contain  many  fruit,  and  even  blossoms,  in 
all  the  oifferent  states,  from  the  opening  blossom  to  the  mature  fruit  at  the 
same  time.  We  have  seen  specimens  brought  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  bv 
Mr.  Forrest  of  the  Kensington  Nursery,  in  the  first  week  of  October,  with 
many  ripe  fruit,  and  others  in  different  stages,  and  also  blossoms,  as  above 
mentioned.  The  flavour  is  said  to  be  good,  and  the  culture  that  of  the  com* 
mon  kind.  —  Cond, 

Dry  Rot. — A  solution  of  muriate  of  zinc  has  been  found  by  Sir  W« 
Burnett  to  be  equally  effective  in  preserving  timber,  cloth,  ropes,  &c.,  as  Kyan's 
preparation  of  mercury,  while  it  is  a  great  deal  cheaper.  A  patent  has  been 
taken  out  to  secure  this  valuable  invention,  and  specimens  of  articles  pre- 
/served  by  it  during  a  year  in  one  of  the  dampest  cellars  in  Somerset  House,  were 
exhibited  before  the  Society  of  Art  in  Edinburgh,  on  February  26.  1840, 
{Jam.  Jour.,  Oct.  1840.  p.  401.) 

Supplying  packed  Plants  with  Water  during  long  Voyages,  —  Mr.  Knight,  of 
the  Exotic  Nursery,  has  found  that  a  slowly  leaking  porous  earthen  vessel, 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  box  or  bundle,  or  two  or  more  of  them,  if  the 
package  should  be  large,  will  supply  as  much  water  as  can  be  wanted  during 
the  longest  voyage.  —  Cond. 


Art.  II •    Domestic  Notices* 

ENGLAND. 

Ca'nnabis  saliva  var,  gigantea. — You  may,  perhaps,  recollect,  that  in  the 
spring  of  1839  you  favoured  me  with  some  seeds,  of  the  progress  of  which 
I  will  now  render  an  account.  The  first  was  Cannabis  sativa  var,  gigantea 
from  Siberia :  several  of  these  seeds  had  been  bruised  in  the  journey,  and 
none  of  them  vegetated.  —  Lmum  sp.  was  the  next,  and  was  said  to  be  of 
great  height,  from  Siberia;  this  vegetated  and  grew  freely,  but  the  rabbits 
bid  such  clo^e  siege  to  it,  that  they  destroyed  all  the  plants  except  two  or 
three,  which  I  took  up  in  the  autumn,  and  potted ;  and  as  the  vermm  had  not 
permitted  them  yet  to  flower,  they  survived  the  winter,  and  have  this  summer 
perfected  a  few  capsules  of  seed,  sufficient  to  reproduce  the  species,  and  I  hope 
to  be  more  fortunate  with  them  next  year. —  Melilotus  sp.,  from  Bokhara,  was 
the  next  species,  and  was  said  to  attain  the  height  of  13  f^.  in  its  native 
country.  I  sowed  it  on  the  6th  of  April,  1839,  very  thinly  in  drills,  interlining 
drills  of  Himalayan  barley,  on  a  strong  sandy  loam  of  the  old  red  sandstone, 
deeply  trenched.  The  seed  freely  vegetated,  and  rose,  in  the  course  of  the 
autumn,  to  the  height  of  3  ft.,  exhibiting  a  few  florets  on  the  strongest  plants, 
.and  ripening  about  an  ounce  of  seed.    In  the  present  year,  the  crop  rose  to 
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a  great  lieight,  and  although  much  broken  down  and  prostrated  by  a  violene 
storm  in  August,  yet  I  have  been  able  to  select  an  unbroken  stem,  whidi 
measures  10  fl.  in  length  ;  many  of  the  stalks  are,  at  the  base,  of  the  size  of  ft 
man's  forefinger,  hollow,  but  yery  woody  and  strong.  1  am  not  yet  able  to 
ascertain  whether  the  plant  will  prove  a  perennial  or  only  a  biennial.  The 
produce  of  seed  is  immense.  The  quantity  you  sent  me  might  have  been  con- 
tained in  a  dessert  spoon.  From  this  year's  produce  of  that  small  stock,  I  have 
already,  this  autumn,  sown  about  two  gallons  of  seed  ;  and  when  I  have 
harvested  and  rubbed  out  the  residue,  I  expect  about  half  as  much  more, 
Which  I  shall  not  sow  till  spring.  The  application  of  this  crop  must,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  be  in  a  degree  limited.  I  conceive  that,  when  somewhat  less 
tnan  half-grown,  it  might  be  cut  for  green  fodder,  and  possibly  for  bay ;  but 
the  great  size  of  its  stalks  would  create  a  difficulty  in  getting  it  sufficiently 
dried  for  hay,  within  the  compass  of  any  ordinary  haymaking  season.  If  8u& 
fered  to  stand  till  it  has  attained  its  fiiU  stature,  tnough  it  would,  in  that  state^ 
be  somewhat  less  succulent,  yet  its  great  bulk  would  render  the  drying  of  it  a 
very  slow  and  uncertain  operation.  If  dried,  I  believe  that,  with  the  aid  of  a 
powerful  chafi-cutter,  it  might  be  brought  into  a  state  which  would  render  it 
practicable  and  palatable  to  horses ;  a  stock  that  always  relishes,  and  even  ri^ 
quires,  a  certain  portion  of  ligneous  matter  in  their  food,  to  keep  them  in 
health  ;  and  would  be  a  wholesome  accompaniment  and  corrective  to  Swedisk 
turnips,  carrots,  potatoes,  parsneps,  or  the  like.  The  acreable  produce  would 
be  enormous.  I  find  that  even  the  stoutest  and  most  woody  of  the  stems, 
ivhen  split  with  a  knife  into  splinters  small  enough  for  a  horse  to  masticate 
them,  are  freely  eaten.  The  blossom  is  white,  and  the  plant  might  ea«ly 
be  taken  for  Jlielildtus  41ba  altissima  ;  but  its  transversely  and  subacutely 
rugose  legumes  indicate  that  it  belongs  to  the  second  of  your  divisions  of 
Jlielildtus  (Hort,  BrU,  p.  298.),  in  which  division  there  is  no  species  which 
corresponds  with  this  plant  in  its  characters,  and  therefore  I  conceive  it  is  to 
be  taken  as  a  hitherto  nondescript  species.  I  mean  to  make  the  experiment 
suggested  by  M.  Vilmorin  in  his  Bon  Jardinier  for  1839,  of  employmg  it  to 
support  Flcia  villosa,  which,  this  year,  attained  with  me  the  length  of  8  ft.  — 
W.  P.  Taunton,     Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol,  Sept.  26.  1840. 

SCOTLANa 

"Nlelii^tus,  or  Bokhara  Clover,  —  In  recurring  to  your  esteemed  ^letter  of 
30th  March,  1839,  enclosing  seeds  of  a  ildTelilotus,  or  Bokhara  clover^  which  I 
last  year  acknowledged,  from  its  gigantic  growth,  and,  while  tender,  bdne  eaten 
with  avidity  by  horses  and  cattie,  and  from  its  extraordinary  growth  the  first 
and  particularly  the  second  year,  I  think  it  may  yet  realise  the  anticipations  of 
those  who  gave  it  last  year  such  celebrity  in  the  newspapers,  and  exceed  your 
expectations  as  expressed  in  your  letter.  The  plants  stood  below  the  ground 
last  winter,  and  appeared  above  ground  about  tne  1st  of  April :  it  grew  with 
amazing  rapidity ;  I  cut  part  to  try  if  it  yielded  well  afler  cutting ;  the  second 
growth  came  forward  with  equal  rapidity,  but,  wishing  to  save  seeds,  I  allowed 
the  whole  to  flower  afterwards.  The  first  flowers  appeared  on  the  7th  July, 
and  by  the  22d  it  was  literally  covered  with  white  blossom;  the  plants 
branched  out  luxuriantly  and  reached  the  height  of  10  fV.  on  ordinary  black 
soil,  and  without  dung.  Last  year  no  seeds  ripened  with  me,  this  year  it 
ripens  well;  I  enclose  a  spike,  and  shall  be  glad  to  give  one  to  as  many  of  your 
fnends  as  you  may  wish.  I  yesterday  sent  a  stalk  to  Messrs.  P.  Lawson  and 
Son,  for  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society's  show  at  Aberdeen,  measur- 
ing 10  ft.  1  in.  above  ground :  the  roots  are  very  large.  In  its  botanic  charac- 
teristics, it  agrees  with  those  of  the  Jlielildtus  leuc4ntha  Koch  (see  ffori. 
Brit.),  only  it  has  sometimes  2  seeds ;  perhaps  it  is  a  gigantic  variety  of  that 
plant ;  at  any  rate,  it  deserves  cultivation  in  the  flower-garden  from  its  elegant 
appearance,  and  in  the  field  for  its  extraordinary  weight  of  green  food.  As 
it  ripens  its  seeds  the  second  year  in  this  part  of  the  island,  and  I  understand 
in    JBngland  the  first  year  after  sowing,  its  culture  will  likely  soon  become 
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Extensive,  and  its  merits  subjected  to  general  scrutiny :  its  rind  is  used  inr 
Bokhara  as  hemp.  —  Archibald  Gorrie,  Annat  Cottage^  Errol,  Perth^  Sept.  25, 
1840. 


Art.  III.     The  West  London  Gardeners*  Association  for  mutual 

Instruction.  ^ 

Monday  Evening,  Feb,  17.  1840.  —  Mr.  Shearer  read  his  paper  "  On  thS 
Cuiture  of  the  Cameliia''  He  b^an  by  observing  that  camelhas,  like  heaths 
and  geraniums,  require  a  separate  house  to  give  them  that  attention  and 
treatment  which  are  proper  for  each  genus.  The  splendid  and  beautiful 
colours  in  the  flowers  of  the  camellia  form  a  fine  contrast  with  the  glossy 
green  foliage  which  is  so  conspicuous  at  that  early  season  of  the  year  when 
they  are  most  easily  produced.  His  practice,  when  done  flowering,  was  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  house  to  50^  or  53°,  in  which  heat  they  are 
more  certain  to  mature  the  wood  and  to  set  the  buds.  Water  should  then 
be  given  liberally  to  the  root,  and  syringings  every  morning  and  evening. 
Bunting  to  be  used  to  shade  them,  from  May  until  September,  during  sunshine. 
If  any  were  observed  to  grow  too  much  to  wood,  bf  discontinuing  the  water- 
ing it  would  give  a  gentle  check,  which  would  materially  assist  to  set  the  buds. 
He  would  recommend  inarching  as  the  most  certain  and  expeditious  way  of 
propagating  camellias ;  tongue-grafting  he  also  practised,  covering  the  part  with 
moss,  which  he  found  preferable  to  clay ;  then  putting  them  under  hand* 
glasses,  giving  but  little  air  until  they  were  united.  The  compost  to  be  light 
and  rich ;  two  parts  turfy  loam,  one  part  leaf  mould,  and  one  part  sandy  peat, 
with  a  little  decomposed  cow-dung ;  when  desirable  to  grow  tnem  large,  to  be 
potted  as  soon  as  done  flowering.  If  low  shrubby  plants  are  preferred,  he 
would  pot  them  in  the  autumn,  giving  a  top  dressing  with  rich  loam  and  cow«i 
dung.  A  good  draina^  for  the  camellia  is  indispensal^le,  that  no  staenant 
water  may  sour  the  sou.  When  required  to  flower  them  early,  plants  with  the 
most  prominent  buds  should  be  selected  ;  the  temperature  to  commence  at 
50°,  nsing  gradually  to  60°  as  the  buds  expand.  He  would  select  the  double- 
striped  variegkta,  ColvflUi,  ptdonitB/idraj  Chandlern,  and  coralUna  as  the  best 
for  forcing.  He'  attributed  the  falling  off  of  the  buds  to  the  want  of  water, 
and  recommended  gardeners  to  allow  no  more  than  one  or  two  buds  tot 
remain  on  each  branch,  as  he  was  confident  that  the  practice  would  insure 
a  more  certain  supply,  and  very  much  increase  the  size  of  the  flowers. 

Mr.  W.  Keane  returned  thanks  to  Mr.  Shearer  for  bringing  forward,  on 
such  a  short  notice,  his  excellent  paper  on  the  culture  of  the  camellia.  It  was 
a  subject  in  which  he  felt  particuforty  interested,  as  at  Castle  Martyr,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Shannon,  where  he  lived,  the  camellia  was  the  topic  of  con- 
versation with  all  persons  who  visited  the  place.  There  were  fourteen  large 
specimens  planted  out  in  the  open  air  about  sixteen  years  ago,  and  they  were 
all,  in  1834,  when  he  last  saw  them,  from  12  fl.  to  13fb.  high.  The  largest,  a 
double  white,  was  13  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  22  fL  in  circumference,  and  every  season 
feathered  with  flowers  fi*om  the  bottom  to  the  top.  They  were  planted  out 
in  three  quarters  peat,  and  one  quarter  good  rich  loam,  3  ft.  deep,  with  drainage 
of  old  bricks,  lime  rubbish,  and  rough  gravel  at  the  top.  They  were  planted 
beside  a  wall  with  an  east  aspect ;  if  the  winter  was  severe,  a  few  poles  were 
placed  in  front,  and  mats  were  stretched  from  the  poles  to  the  wall,  which 
was  alwavs  found  sufficient  to  protect  them  fix>m  the  inclemen^  of  the  wea- 
ther. They  generally  flower^  beautifully  in  April  and  May.  The  system  of 
propagation  he  recommended  was,  to  take  the  cuttings  in  July,  or  any  other 
time  when  the  wood  was  perfectly  ripe,  and  insert  about  ten  or  twelve  in  a 
large  60-sized  pot,  well  drained,  and  filled  with  sandy  peat  and  loam,  but  very 
little  loam  to  be  used,  as  the  tender  roots  are  found  to  grow  better  in  sandy 
peat ;  when  struck,  to  be  potted  singly  into  60-sized  pots  ;  the  cuttings  to  be 
any  of  the  common  sorts,  which  serve  as  good  stocks  for  the  better  kinds  to  be 
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graded  upon  them.  To  be  graded  without  tongueing,  as  the  tongue  is  apt  to 
decay  ;  then  tied  with  bast-matting ;  clay  never  to  be  applied  over  them,  as  the 
admission  of  light  and  air  is  found  to  be  beneficial  for  the  union  of  the  scioa 
and  the  stock.  To  be  kept  in  a  pit  heated  by  dung  to  about  5SP  or  60^.  la 
March  to  be  planted  out  m  sandy  peat  upon  shelves  within  2  or  3  feet  of  the 
glass,  where  they  would  grow  rapidly  until  taken  up,  if  required,  for  forcing 
the  following  season ;  potting  to  be  performed  when  they  were  done  flowering. 

Mr.  Caie  was  certain  that,  by  proper  management,  camellias  can  be  flowered, 
by  exciting  or  retarding  the  growth  of  the  plant  to  mature  the  wood  and 
flowering  buds,  at  any  season  of  the  year.  He  considered  spring  the  best  tim^ 
for  shifting  them ;  all  decayed  roots  to  be  cut  away,  and  if  the  plants  are  in  & 
sickly  state  then  placed  in  heat  from  60  to  70  degrees,  where  they  are  to  re* 
main  until  they  have  produced  roots  ;  the  soil  light  sandy  loam  with  good 
drainage,  an  abundance  of  water  may  be  given  with  advantage,  but  it  was  a 
great  disadvantage  to  keep  them  at  a  great  distance  from  the  glass,  where 
they  will  not  mature  their  buds.  When  the  roots  of  camellias  were  coiled,  be 
found  it  beneficial  to  tie  haybands  around  the  stems  to  retain  the  moisture^ 
by  which  they  were  much  invigorated. 

Mr.  Fish  saw  camellias  flower  pretty  well  15ft.  and  16  ft.  from  theglaas, 
but  about  3  or  4  feet  from  the  glass  he  observed  them  to  flower  better  and 
more  abundantly.  He  would  recommend  crown-glass  to  be  used  for  camellia- 
houses,  as  defects  in  the  glass  are  likely  to  concentrate  the  rays  of  the  sun 
on  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  and  to  give  the  blotched  appearance  often  to  be 
observed  on  them ;  he  has  kept  up  a  succession  of  flowering  plants  for  seven 
months  in  the  year.  The  temperature,  when  flowering,  to  be  60°  in  tho 
day,  50°  to  5b^  at  night ;  the  soil,  one  quarter  leaf-mould,  one  quarter  sand» 
one  quarter  peat,  and  one  quarter  loam.  He  considered  good  strong  adhesive 
toam  would  be  the  best  for  growing  large  plants,  but  would  not  answer 
so  well  for  flowering  them.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Shearer,  in  the  advantage 
of  disbudding  to  produce  large  flowers  ;  and  also  that  water,  by  deficient 
drainage,  stagnates  and  sours  in  the  soil,  which  is  the  principal  cause  of 
buds  falling  off.  He  did  not  think  the  camellia  a  plant  of  easy  culture, 
as  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  produce  good  forced  flowers. 
He  disrooted  Camillas  which  were  in  a  bad  state,  then  plunged  them  in 
dung  heat,  with  the  temperature  at  50°,  increasing  as  vegetation  proceeded* 
allowing  it  to  range  as  high  as  80°,  with  sunshine. 

Mr.  Caie  objected  to  bottom  heat,  as  being  injurious  by  exciting  too  much 
the  plant  that  had  been  disrooted. 

Mr.  Massey  agreed  with  Mr.  Caie  in  the  disadvantage  of  bottom  heat. 
He  saw  fine  camellias  at  Enfield  kept  in  tubs,  and  put  out  in  the  summer  in 
a  shady  place.  He  thinks  too  much  water  to  be  the  cause  of  the  buds 
falling  off*. 

Mr.  Caie  believed  that  plants,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  glass,  were  easily 
afiected  by  too  much  moisture,  as  the  air  of  the  house  would  contain  two 
parts  hydrogen  and  one  part  oxygen.  The  open  air  is  composed  of  twenty 
parts  oxygen  and  eighty  nitrogen,  consequently  there  can  be  no  carbon  fixed 
m  the  plant. 

Mr.  T.  Keane  saw  camellia  and  orange  trees  much  injured  by  water,  which 
were  recovered  by  withholding  it.  He  also  considered  that  too  much  water 
was  the  cause  of  the  buds  falling  ofil 

Mr.  O^Loughlin  admitted  that  camellias  may  be  kept  flowering  nearly  the 
whole  year  in  large  collections.  He  was  opposed  to  close  cutting  and  to 
bottom  heat.  The  soil  he  would  recommend  to  be  three  quarters  peat  and  one 
quarter  sand.  To  be  potted  when  done  flowering  ;  the  temperature  to  be  kept 
between  45°  and  50°  at  night,  and  75°  or  80°  in  the  day ;  to  be  removed  to  a 
shady  situation  in  the  autumn,  which  is  of  advantage  to  mature  the  wood.  He 
saw  orange  trees  grown  well  in  60°  bottom  heat,  and  then  gradually  inured 
to  the  temperature  of  the  orange-house. 

Mr.  Fish  agreed  with  Mr.  OXoughlin  in  the  advantage  of  bottom  heat  for 
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orange  trees.  He  cut  out  tlie  decayed  roots,  headed  the  hranches  at  the 
same  time,  and  plunged  them  in  bottom  heat,  where  they  grew  luxuriantly. 
From  the  similanty  of  the  two  genera,  he  considered  it  was  confirmatory  of 
the  benefit  of  bottom  heat  for  the  camellias. 

Mr.  O'Loughlin  approved  of  removing  some  of  the  buds,  if  too  close  or 
too  numerous  on  the  plant.  He  considered  cuttings  from  the  single  red  to 
he  the  best  for  stocks.  He  did  not  believe  that  tongueing  was  injurious  to 
grafts,  and  recommended  that  the  pots  should  be  well  drained  with  brick 
rubbish  at  the  bottom,  with  rough  peat  over  that  to  the  depth  of  5  or  6  inches, 
as  the  health  of  the  plant  mainly  clepended  upon  good  drainage.  He  saw,  in 
Dorsetshire,  fine  camellias  8  ft.  to  9  ft.  high,  planted  out  in  the  open  air,  pro« 
tected  by  a  few  thatched  hurdles  :  they  were  not  injured  by  the  severe  frost 
of  1837-38. 

Mr.  W.  Keane  believed  that  sudden  changes  of  temperature  were  the 
4:auses  of  buds  falling  off;  the  heat  he  considers  best  to  flower  them  is 
60°  by  day,  and  50°  at  night.  When  done  flowering,  the  heat  to  be  raised  to 
^0^  by  day,  and  from  65°  to  70°  at  night,  to  grow  them  well.  When  the 
£ower-buds  are  set,  the  temperature  to  be  gradually  decreased,  until  placed 
out  of  doors  in  June  in  some  shady  situation ;  if  wanted  to  flower  early  in  the 
autumn  or  winter,  they  should  be  set  growing  earlv  in  the  spring.  He  waf 
opposed  to  the  system  of  inarching  with  bottles  of  water  in  which  to  insert 
the  end  of  the  scion,  as  it  reauires  too  much  nicety  for  general  practice. 

Mr.  Oilfoyle  agre^  with  Mr.  Fish  in  the  advantage  of  bottom  heat  for  the 
orange  trees,  but  did  not  think  there  was  such  an  analogy  between  them  and 
camellias,  as  to  warrant  a  ^dener  to  adopt  the  same  practice  for  both* 
He  believed  that  the  camellia,  by  the  nature  of  the  plant,  could  transpire 
from  the  leaves  but  very  little  water,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  foliage  and 
wood  of  the  orange  were  naturally  more  permeable,  and  could  receive  a 
greater  quantity  of  water  at  the  roots  without  fear  of  cankering  them,  or  of 
souring  the  sou. 

Mr.  Caie  observed  that  the  constitution  of  the  plants  should  be  closely 
istudied,  to  direct  us  in  removing  the  buds  and  in  the  application  of  water, 
which  may  be  freely  given  to  healthy  plants  in  the  flowering  season.  In  his 
opinion,  the  success  of  grafting  does  not  depend  upon  the  clay,  bottle,  or  any 
other  practice,  but  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  a 
<lose  atmosphere. 

Mr.  T.  Keane  was  sure  that  the  idea  of  Mr.  Fish  was  borne  out  by  the 
fact,  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  concentrated  on  the  drops  of  water  which 
remained  on  the  plants,  by  which  the  blotched  appearance  was  given  to  the 
leaves  ;  he  approved  of  keeping  them  near  the  glass,  and  of  shading  them  on 
hot  sunny  days. 

Mr.  Shearer  agreed  with  Mr.  Caie,  that  camellias  could  be  grown  nearly  all 
the  year  round,  and  also  in  the  advantage  of  keeping  them  near  the  glass  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  light  and  air. 

Monday  Evening,  March  5.  —  Mr.  Robert  Fish  read  an  essay  **  On  the 
Shanking  of  Grapes^  After  some  preliminary  observations,  he  described  the 
difference  between  shankine  and  snriveline,  that  the  latter  was  generally  a 
product  of  the  former;  he  then  mentioned  having  seen  grapes  shanked  out  of 
doors,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  that  they  never  were  so.  He  adverted  to 
the  different  reasons  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  evil ;  some  considerii^  it  as 
arising  from  too  much  moisture,  others  from  too  much  heat,  and  others  ^om  a 
deficiency  in  ventilation ;  and  endeavoured  to  show  that,  while  each  of  these 
causes  might  be  somewhat  instrumental,  still  the  chief  cause  lay  in  the  inabi- 
lity of  the  roots  to  sustain  and  mature  the  crops. 

He  corroborated  this  proposition  by  detailing  the  results  of  forcing  a  vinery 
three  years  in  succession.  The  first  season  a  very  fair  crop  was  taken,  and  the 
berries  were  beautiftilly  swelled  and  coloured.  The  second  season  a  heavier 
crop  was  taken,  and  there  was  a  slight  deficiency  in  colouring.  The  third 
season  a  still  heavier  crop  was  taken,  and  there  was  still  a  deficiency  in  colour- 
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tng,  and  a  small  number  of  bunches  were  considerably  shriveled.  The  treab* 
ment  every  year  being  the  same.  The  results  seemed  to  indicate  that,  when 
the  plant  had  got  too  much  to  do,  it  showed  its  unfitness  for  the  task  ;  first, 
in  a  deficiency  of  colouring,  and  then  in  shanking  and  shriveling.  He  con* 
sidered  that  the  disease  was  not  produced  b^  a  close  moist  atmosphere,  as  the 
house  he  referred  to  was  heated  partly  by  rermented  dung  placed  inside  the 
house,  and  always  kept  in  a  wet  working  state  until  the  berries  began  to  colour. 
Neither  did  he  conceive  that  it  proceeded  from  want  of  air,  as  he  never  save 
any  air  at  night  before  the  fruit  was  colouring,  and  very  little  during  the  day  ; 
although  he  was  careful  to  give  a  little  in  the  morning,  that  the  leaves  and  fi*uit 
might  be  dried  before  the  sun  became  powerful.  Nor  did  he  conceive  it  pro- 
ce^ed  from  too  much  heat,  when  that  heat  was  properly  applied  ;  that  is,  when 
a  high  temperature  was  kept  up  by  day,  especially  in  sunsnme,  and  the  bouse 
allowed  to  fall  at  night.  He  then  mentioned  instances  tending  to  show  that 
the  imperfect  state  of  the  fiiiit  was  frequently  owing  to  the  keeping  up  of  a 
high  temperature  both  by  night  and  by  daj,  by  which  the  excitability  of  the 
plant  became  exhausted  before  its  proper  functions  were  performed,  and  ended 
with  advising  to  force  the  roots  simultaneously  with  the  tops«  To  keep  a 
higher  temperature  during  the  day,  and  lower  at  night  than  was  generally  pra^ 
tised,  and  to  give  a  little  air  the  firet  thing  in  the  mominff. 

Mr.  Russel  attributed  the  shanking  of  grapes  out  of  Soon  to  the  confined 
situation  in  which  they  were  placed.  He  attributed  shanking  solely  to  the  ma- 
nagement. He  mentioned  some  instances  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
extremes  of  temperature  and  sudden  changes  would  effect  it,  but  did  not  coo* 
sider  that  it  was  at  all  owing  to  the  crop  or  to  the  state  of  the  roots. 

Mr.  Caie  considered  that  shanking  was  in  some  degree  promoted  by  not 
regulating  the  temperature  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  plant.  He 
confirmed  this  idea  by  detailing  instances  of  some  vines  bearing  snanks  and 
unhealthy  bunches  in  the  same  house  in  which  others  were  healthy  and 
luxuriant. 

Mr.  Adams  considered  that  the  evil  did  not  proceed  from  irregularity  in 
giving  air,  as  he  had  seen  the  bunches  shank  for  years  where  the  utmost  care 
was  taken.  He  thought  it  arose  from  the  borders  of  the  houses  referred  to 
being  deep,  as  he  conceived  that  as  the  heat  in  the  human  body  was  pro- 
duced by  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  so  the  heat  in  the  earth,  produced 
by  the  same  means,  would  be  quite  sufficient,  provided  a  little  litter  was  scatr 
tered  over  the  border,  to  prevent  the  radiation  of  that  heat. 

Mr.  Russel  stated  that  it  was  a  remarkable  fact  that  carbonic  acid  gas  should 
produce  heat,  as  he  had  been  informed  it  had  lately  been  compressed  into  a 
solid,  and  constituted  the  most  powerful  freezing  principle. 

Mr.  Stormont  could  assign  no  reasons  for  the  shanking  of  grapes,  after  having 
seen  a  great  many  methods  to  prevent  it. 

Mr.  M'Kenzie  considered  a  damp  stagnant  atmosphere  as  the  principal 
cause  ;  advised  thinning  the  berries  well,  and  letting  in  plenty  of  air,  by  re- 
moving all  superabundant  leaves  and  shoots,  and  giving  plenty  of  nourishment 
to  the  roots,  especially  if  planted  inside. 

Mr.  Grey  did  not  think  the  shanking  proceeded  either  from  an  irregularity 
in  giving  air,  or  from  a  too  high  temperature  at  night.  He  allud^  to  a 
vinery  kept  regularly  to  75*^  at  night,  and  there  was  not  a  shanked  berry  in 
the  house.  He  also  mentioned  instances  tending  to  show  that  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere  was  not  the  cause,  but  thought  it  might  be  the  result  of  the 
tree, exerting  itself  to  get  rid  of  what  it  could  not  bring  to  maturity.  He 
also  mentioned  an  instance  of  grapes  being  cured  of  shanking  by  burying  two 
dead  horses  in  the  border,  showing  that  the  plants  had  wanted  nutriment.  He 
also  had  seen  the  disease  remedied  by  raising  the  roots. 

Mr.  Massey  considered  we  had  made  no  progress  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
grape,  as  the  disease  was  always  becoming  more  prevalent.  It  was  considered 
to  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  state  of  the  borders.  He  had  generally  found  vinei 
planted  inside  worst,  which  he  attributed  to  deficiency  of  nutriment  and 
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watering.  Wherever  he  had  seen  good  borders  and  high  cultivation,  he  had 
never  seen  shanking.  In  low  deep  borders,  he  considered  shanking  was  pro* 
duced  by  the  rotting  off  of  the  young  roots;  in  corroboration  of  which  he  stated 
he  had  seen  such  houses  shanked  in  wet  seasons,  and  free  from  shanking  in  dry. 

Mr.  Fish  shortly  replied :  considered  that  many  of  the  statements  confirmed 
his  own  propositions,  and  that  the  uncertainty  on  the  subject  should  animate 
us  to  greater  diligence  and  attention.  He  also  showed  the  necessity  of  heat- 
ing the  border  externally  in  early  forcing,  as,  even  allowing  Mr.  Adam's 
theory  to  be  correct,  there  would  be  little  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in 
the  soil,  if  protected  by  a  covering  from  the  influence  of  the  air. 

W.  Keane,  Secretary,    July  15.  1840. 


Art.  IV.    Retrospective  Criticism. 

The  Plates  to  Prince  Pudcler  Mtukau^t  *'  Hints  on  Landscape  Gardeningy* 
(Andeutungen  uber  Landschtiflssdrtnerei,  S^cJ)  —  [Haviii|g  shown  these  plates 
to  John  Adey  Repton,  Esq.,  who  was  employed  by  Prince  Puckler  Muskau 
as  architect  and  landscape-gardener,  he  sent  us  the  following  remarks,  which 
we  requested  his  permission  to  publish.] 

I  was  much  disappointed,  in  looking  over  the  publication  of  the  improve- 
ments of  Muskau,  to  find  that  the  designs  for  the  mansion,  instead  of  beinf 
those  of  an  old  ch&teau,  were  only  those  of  a  modern  Italian  villa,  although 
the  latter  ma^  please  many  who  prefer  it  to  the  *'  odious  ugly  old  castles  I 

As  the  pnnce  said  that  the  estate  had  been  in  the  possession  of  his  ances- 
tors more  tlian  two  centuries,  I  had  taken  much  pains  to  add  to  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  chateau,  by  giving  it  an  appearance  of  antiquity,  as  far  as  the 
modern  rows  of  windows  would  allow  me  to  do ;  and  indeed  the  building  had 
been  modernised  about  the  year  1750  :  and,  instead  of  the  present  cotton- 
mill-like  appearance,  and  the  ugly  hipped  roofs,  I  had  endeavoured  to  give  it 
the  picturesque  character  of  the  16tn  century,  with  lofty  and  enriched  gables 
and  dormer  windows.  The  present  style  of  the  building  would  not  allow  me 
to  introduce  the  bow-windows  of  Henry  VIIL  or  Elizabeth,  without  pulling 
much  of  the  building  to  pieces. 

You  are  as  well  aware  as  myself,  how  difficult  it  is  to  represent  the  beauties 
of  nature  in  a  picture.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  prince,  from  his  good 
taste,  has  added  much  to  the  improvement  of  his  place,  of  which  the  en- 
gravings you  showed  me  can  hardly  give  any  just  idea,  the  landscape  being 
represented  in  black  and  white.  These  engravings  appeared  rather  the  works 
of  an  amateur  than  that  of  a  painter.  The  little  snrubs  dotted  about  mav 
appear  very  beautiful  in  nature  from  the  great  variety  of  their  colours,  which 
it  IS  not  very  easy  to  represent  on  canvass. 

I  send  you  the  enclosed  sketches  [which  we  intend  at  some  future  time  to 
engrave]  of  Muskau,  showing  the  mansion,  and  the  improvements  I  proposed 
for  it,  and,  should  these  sketches  be  of  use  to  you  for  any  of  your  publications, 
you  are  welcome  to  apply  them.  I  also  enclose  the  design  for  the  mansion  at 
New  Hardenberg,  near  Berlin,  the  seat  of  the  late  Prince  Hardenberg. 

Yow  will  see  by  the  enclosed  sketches  that  I  never  could  have  recommended 
the  three  gigantic  arches  shown  in  the  engravings  in  Puckler  Muskau*s  book. 
The  fiishion  of  the  present  day  seems  to  admire  every  thing  in  a  great  dimen- 
sion ;  as  the  lofly  porch  at  I^thill,  the  modem  porch  at  Warwick  Castle, 
&c.  These  generally  act  as  a  scale,  and  destroy  the  magnificence  of  a  build- 
ing. The  windows  to  the  buildings  at  Fonthill,  by  the  sides  of  the  great  arch 
of  the  porch,  look  like  so  many  pigeon  holes  ;  or  like  the  Lilliputians  near 

Captain  Gulliver.     Look  at  the  large  arch  at — ,  near  — — — .    It 

reminds  me  of  a  small  sprat  with  sreat  eyes, 

I  paid  a  morning  visit  lately  with  a  friend  to  a  gentleman  not  a  hundred 
miles  firom  .     We  had  a  long  tedious  drive  for  miles  round  his  place, 

the  trees  consisting  chiefly  of  firs ;  and  such  is  the  vanity  of  mankind,  that  a 
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person  generally  prefers  the  trees  of  his  own  planting,  no  matter  what  tfaef 
are,  to  the  most  venerable  oaks  in  a  park  or  forest.  Of  these  tedious  walks 
or  drives  my  late  father  used  frequently  to  say,  that  **  No  stranger  would  gjo 
the  second  time  unless  you  make  him."  And  of  a  formal  ^t  to  hide  a 
beautiful  prospect,  or  rather  to  hide  what  does  not  belong  the  owner,  his 
expression  used  to  be,  "  These  miserable  belts  to  shut  out  mankind  I  '*  — 
John  Adey  Repion,     Springfield,  near  Chehnsfiard,  Oct,  1.  1840. 

The  Van  Mont  Leon  Lederc  Pear,  —  Being  an  attentive  reader  of  tout 
interesting  Journal,  I  have  not  failed  to  remark  the  criticism  which  you  have 
made  (p.  266.)  on  the  name  given  to  the  new  pear  raised  b^  me,  and  intro> 
duced  into  England  by  M.  R^n^  Langelier.  Far  from  disclamoiog  this  criti- 
cism, I  am  the  first,  on  the  contrary,  to  acknowledge  its  justice  ;  but,  after  this 
confession,  you  will  allow  me,  I  hope,  to  say  a  few  words,  if  not  to  excuse 
myself,  at  least  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  immeasurable  length  which  has 
shodLed  you  so  much.  The  case  is  this :  Full  of  gratitude  for  Uie  signal  ser- 
vices which  M.  Van  Mons  has  rendered  to  science,  and  in  particular  for  the 
special  marks  of  kindness  he  has  shown  me,  I  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity 
of  the  pear  in  question  appearing  in  my  nursery  to  submit  it  to  M.  Van 
Mons.  The  pear  appeared  to  him  to  be  of  the  very  first  rank  (such  were 
his  expressions),  ana  he  was  willing  to  accept  of  the  dedication  to  him,  but 
bong  under  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  this  new  variety  from  several  others 
which  already  bore  the  name  of  Van  Mons,  it  was  this  venerable  patriarch  of 
pomology  himself  who  desired  that  my  name,  very  un  worth  v  no  doubt,  should 
be  placed  after  his  to  serve  as  a  distmctive  character.  Was  it  my  place  to 
refuse  this  mark  of  his  kindness  ?  In  acknowledging  myself  again  guilty,  as 
I  did  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  I  may  hope  that,  in  condemning  me  with 
full  justice,  you  will  at  least  allow  me  the  advantage  of  attenuating  drcum- 
stances. 

With  respect  to  the  novelty  of  this  fruit,  which  some  persons,  it  appears, 
have  called  m  question,  I  cannot  find  a  better  method  of  removing  all  doubts 
on  this  head  than  in  having  the  honour  of  sending  you  some  specimens, 
which  M.  Langelier  (lUn^),  my  respected  correspondent,  undertakes  to 
transmit  to  you. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  expression  of  my  gratitude  for  all  the  pleasure  which  t 
have  derived,  and  still  continue  to  denve,  from  your  valuable  publications  of 
diiierent  kinds,  and  all  of  the  highest  esteem.  —  L,  Lederc,  Lavalf  Deparit^ 
ment  de  Mayenne,  Sept,  26.   1840. 

The  passage  alluded  to  occurs  in  a  Review  by  J.  B.  W.,  one  of  our  most 
valuable  correspondents,  in  p.  266. ;  and  we  regret  its  appearance,  not  only 
because  it  has  caused  pain  to  M.  Leclerc,  but  because  it  stands  there  a  proof 
of  our  own  neglect  in  not  carrying  out  a  principle  which  we  have  always 
taken  as  a  guide,  viz.  never  to  condemn,  or  let  others  condemn,  anonvmousnr, 
or  pseudo-anon}inously,  without  assigning  a  reason.  M.  Leclerc  nas  fully 
justified  the  name  given  to  the  pear,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  and  with  re» 
ference  to  the  present  state  of  fruit  nomenclature.  With  respect  to  the 
merits  of  this  pear,  we  have  received  the  two  specimens  from  the  parent  tree 
referred  to  by  M.  Leclerc,  and  mentioned  by  M.  R6n^  Langelier  in  a  separate 
letter,  and  we  certainly  think  they  are  by  far  the  best  pears  that  we  ever 
tasted.  They  were  perfectly  ripe  on  the  15th  October,  as  large  as  the  largest 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  and  shaped  a  good  deal  like  that  fruit,  with  a  flavour 
remarkably  rich,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  partaking  of  that  of  the  pine- 
apple, and  consequently  having  more  acidity  in  it,  joined  to  sugary  richness, 
than  is  the  case  with  most  pears.  A  more  perfect  description  of  it,  however, 
will  doubtless  be  prepared  by  Mr.  Thompson.  In  the  meantime  every  pos- 
sessor of  a  garden,  who  wishes  to  grow  what  really  appears  to  be  the  oest 
pear  in  existence,  will  lose  no  time  in  possessing  themselves  of  a  scion  or  a 
tree  of  this  variety.  -^  Cond, 
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ANNUAL   SUMMARY. 

A  Summary  View  of  the  Progress  of  Gardenings  and  of  Rural  Im» 
provement  generally ^  in  Britain^  during  the  Year  184«0;  toith  some 
Notices  relative  to  the  State  of  both  in  Foreign  Countries,  By  the 
Conductor. 

Tf^EATHER  of  1839-40. — We  are  indebted  to  the  same  scien- 
tific correspondent,  who  furnished  us  with  the  paragraphs  on 
the  weather  in  our  last  year's  report,  for  what  follows  :  — "  The 
months  of  November  and  December,  1839,  were  exceedingly 
wet ;  and  the  amount  of  rain  in  the  first  month  of  the  present 
year  was  2\  in.  nearly,  or  almost  double  the  average  quantity 
for  January.  The  temperature  was  about  39°  Fahr.,  being  3° 
above  the  mean.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  the  weather 
was  frequently  very  boisterous,  particularly  on  the  24th  and 
26th.  In  February  the  same  damp  condition  continued  till 
the  17th;  after  which,  the  wind  changed  from  south-west  to 
easterly  points,  and  no  more  rain  fell  during  the  month.  The 
mean  temperature  was  below  the  average,  and  vegetation  was 
in  consequence  beneficially  retarded.  March  was  cold  and  dry, 
the  wind  being  chiefly  from  northerly  or  easterly  points.  The 
mean  temperature  was  nearly  4°  below  the  average  of  the  month. 
The  amount  of  rain  was  exceedingly  limited,  being  scarcely 
■^j^  of  an  inch.  Vegetation  made  very  inconsiderable  advances. 
The  weather  in  April  formed  a  remarkable  contrast  with  that 
experienced  in  the  corresponding  month  of  several  previous 
years.  In  these  the  solar  rays  were  almost  constantly  obscured ; 
but  in  this  month  their  intensity  has  probably  been  rarely 
equalled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  nights,  as 
might  be  expected,  from  the  clear  state  of  the  atmosphere  being 
so  favourable  to  the  radiation  of  terrestrial  heat,  were  fre- 
quently frost}'.  This  circumstance  considerably  affected  the 
mean  temperature ;  yet  the  latter  was  above  the  average,  and 
the  increase  may  be  said  to  have  been  effected  by  direct  solar 
heat,  unaided  by  the  usual  stream  of  warm  air  introduced  with 
south-west  gales,  and  notwithstanding  the  counteracting  ten- 
dency of  winds  from  cold  quarters.  On  the  25th,  the  thermo- 
1840.    Dec.  s  s 
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meter  was  80°,  and  on  the  28th  81^,  in  the  shade.  On  the 
1st  of  the  month,  the  standard  almonds  were  in  blossom,  being 
about  12  days  later  than  in  1839.  This  arrear  was,  however, 
brought  up  by  the  18th,  when  the  hawthorn  (C  Qxyac&ntha) 
was  in  leaf  2  days  earlier  than  in  the  previous  year.  In  a  few 
days  after  this,  the  horsechestnut  burst  into  leaf;  the  birch 
(B,  alba)  began  to  appear  green  on  the  28th ;  the  beech  {F* 
sylvatica),  the  fig  {F.  Cdrica),  and  the  walnut  (J.  regia)  came 
into  leaf  between  the  1st  and  4tb  of  May.  The  month  just 
mentioned  was  more  favourable  to  vegetation.  There  were  a  few 
slight  frosts  at  night ;  but  the  vicissitudes  of  temperature  were 
by  no  means  so  great  as  that  experienced  in  April.  Showers  were 
plentiful,  and  the  temperature  about  an  average.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  June.  But  instead  of  the  mean  temperature  of 
July  advancing  several  degrees,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  scarcely 
equalled  that  of  June  in  the  present  year.  To  this  circum- 
stance is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  the  lateness  of  the  period  to 
which  the  maturation  of  many  productions  was  delayed,  for 
whilst  those  months  which  preceded  this  maintained  their  average^ 
as  has  been  stated,  the  one  which  followed  proved  2^  above  it, 
the  mean  temperature  of  August  being  64^.  September  was 
rather  a  cold  and  wet  month  ;  and,  as  early  as  the  17th,  a  sharp 
frost  occurred,  which  materially  affected  the  growth  and  flower- 
ing of  the  dahlias.  October  proved  more  favourable,  and 
afforded  a  fair  share  of  dry  weather,  sufficient  for  collecting  and 
storing  up  the  production  of  the  seasons.'^ 

Crops  of  1840.  —  "  It  may  be  observed  from  the  preceding 
statement,  that  the  winter  of  1839-4-0  was,  on  the  whole,  mild, 
but  exceedingly  damp  till  the  middle  of  February,  owing  to  the 
unusually  large  quantity  of  rain,  and  the  very  limited  degree  of 
evaporation  which  at  any  interval  was  being  carried  on.  Cold 
dry  weather  set  in  after  the  above-mentioned  period.  Vege- 
tation was  late,  at  least  it  had  made  but  little  progress  up  to 
the  commencement  of  April;  but  was  considerably  advanced,  ia 
consequence  of  the  brightness  and  high  degree  of  solar  heat 
which  were  experienced  in  that  month.  Blossoms  were  brought 
forth  in  good  perfection ;  but,  owing  to  the  frosts  at  night,  many 
of  the  apple  blossoms  were  destroyed  in  low  situations,  and,  in 
such,  the  crop  of  this  kind  of  fruit  was  but  partial.  Plums, 
cherries,  and  pears  were  less  injured,  and  the  crops  of  these 
have  been  very  abundant.  The  months  of  May  and  June  were 
favourable  in  every  respect ;  but  there  was  a  drawback  with 
regard  to  temperature  in  July,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  ve- 
getation, in  many  instances,  was  deficient  of  moisture.  When 
rains  became  plentiful  in  the  succeeding  months,  fruits  materially 
increased  in  size ;  but  this  happening  so  late,  there  was  neither 
time  nor  sufficient  solar  heat  to  convert  the  recently  envolumed 
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watery  juice  into  the  richer  saccharine  nature,  which  is  pro* 
duced  in  fruits  when  they  are  duly  supplied  with  moisture  in 
the  early  and  middle  period  of  growth,  and  then  ripened  off  in 
dry  sunny  weather.  In  September,  frosts  at  night  were  fre- 
quent, and  sometimes  very  sharp ;  this  was  certainly  not  favour- 
able to  perfect  ripening,  although  it  may  tend  to  bring  the 
process  to  an  imperfect  termination.  Grapes  on  walls  were 
generally  very  defective,  as  regards  quantity ;  the  wet  and  dark 
previous  autumn  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  their  not  showing 
blossom ;  and  in  ripening,  after  exposure  to  a  certain  degree  of 
cold  at  night,  the  saccharine  formation  process  is  found  to  be 
arrested." 

History  and  Statistics,  —  The  present  volume  of  the  Gar^ 
dener^s  Magazine  contains  few  additional  facts  relative  to  the  past 
history  of  gardening,  but  many  relative  to  its  present  state,  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  other  countries.  We  refer  to  the  nume« 
rous  notes  on  country  seats,  the  names  of  which  will  be  found  in 
their  proper  places  in  the  Table  of  Contents  ;  and  to  the  articles 
on  the  Gardening  of  Italy  by  Manetti  (p.  70.  and  241.),  on 
that  of  Egypt  by  Dr.  Bowring  (p.  564.),  and  to  those  on  Ame- 
rica by  Mr.  Downing  (p.  ^S%,)  and  Mr.  Gordon  (p.  63.  and  660.). 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  historical  fact  which  has  occurred 
in  England  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  the  completion  of  the 
Derby  Arboretum,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  this 
volume  (p.  521.),  and  a  much  more  ample  one  in  a  separate 
pamphlet,  entitled  the  Derby  Arboretum, 

Science  of  Vegetable  Cidture,  —  Perhaps   the   most  valuable 
article   in  this  year's  Magazine  is  the  one  on  the  Science  of 
Horticulture,  by  Mr.  Lymburn  (p.  425.).     It  ought  to  be  pe- 
rused again  and  again  by  every  young  gardener,  in  connexion 
with  the  volume  which  gave  rise  to  it.     The  articles  next  in 
value  we  conceive  to  be  those  on  supplying  atmospheric  moisture 
to  hot-houses,  and  on  conical  boilers,  by  Mr.  Rogers  (p.  122. 
and  196.),  and  the  account  of  Mr.  Penn's  mode  of  warming  and 
ventilating  hot-houses  (p.  120.).     Mr.  Penn's  mode  of  warming 
and  ventilating,  we  conceive  to  be  the  greatest  practical  improve- 
ment that  has  been  made  known  in  the  course  of  the  year.   The 
essential  advantage  which  it  procures  is,  that  of  rendering  a 
temperature  of  80%  even  though  accompanied  with  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere  to  the  point  of  saturation,  as  agreeable  as  one 
of  60^ ;  and,  consequently,  rendering  a  moist  stove,  or  orchida- 
ceous bouse,  as  fit  for  the  most  delicate  lady  to  breathe  in  as  a 
greenhouse.     There  is  nothing  that  is  not  easily  accounted  for 
in  the  difference  of  the  human  feelings  experienced  when  we 
stand  in  air  in  motion,  as  compared  with  those  which  we  experi- 
ence when  standing  in  air  in  a  stagnant  state ;  the  same  results 
being  felt  in  a  warm  day,  when  there  is  a  breeze,  as  compared 
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with  a  warm  day  when  there  is  no  breeze.  The  great  import- 
ance of  this  improvement  has  induced  us  to  question  every 
person,  that  we  iiave  seen,  who  has  visited  Mr.  Penn's  establish- 
ment at  Lewisham  during  the  last  summer;  and  we  have  in* 
variably  found  that  they  agree  with  us  in  our  opinion  of  it ;  and 
one  writer,  a  scientific  gardener  of  great  practical  experience, 
N.  M.  T.,  p.  64*0.,  is  even  more  sanguine  than  either  ourselves  or 
Mr.  Willmot.  The  last  gardener  that  we  have  seen  who  visited 
Lewisham  was  Mr.  Reith,  head  gardener  to  the  viceroy  of 
Ireland.  About  the  middle  of  October,  he  was  in  Mr.  Penn's 
orchidaceous  house,  when  the  temperature  was  at  80%  and 
found  it  as  agreeable  as  that  of  a  green-house,  or  the  room  of  a 
dwelling-house,  with  the  air  at  60^«  Mr.  Reith  is  the  reverse 
of  a  tlieorist,  and  had  only  recently  heard  of  Mr.  Penn's  im- 
provement; he  did  not  even  know  that  there  was  any  account  of 
it  published  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine^  and  hence  he  could 
have  no  previous  prejudices  respecting  it.  The  articles  on 
atmospheric  moisture,  and  heating  by  Iiot  water,  by  Mr.  Rogers, 
deserve  to  be  carefully  studied  by  every  person  who  has  the 
management  of  hot-houses,  or  is  about  to  build  or  heat  plant 
structures.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Shewen*s 
boiler  being  the  best  for  garden  purposes,  on  a  moderate  scale, 
that  has  yet  been  brought  into  notice. 

Landscape-Gardening,  —  The  principal  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject will  be  found  in  our  Notices  of  Country  Seats  and  Gardens 
(p.  49.  233.  329.  and  569.) ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  in  the  form  in 
which  we  there  introduce  them,  that  they  will  be  found  of  roost 
use  to  practical  gardeners.  In  this  way  we  intend  to  illustrate 
one  principle  after  another  till  we  go  through  the  whole  science 
of  the  art.  We  have,  in  the  present  volume,  spoken  for  the 
first  time  of  the  axis  of  symmetry  (p.  233.),  a  most  important 
subject  when  rightly  understood.  The  axis  of  symmetry  is 
founded  on  this  principle:  that  all  the  most  beautiful  objects 
or  scenes  in  nature  are  symmetrical ;  that  every  symmetrical 
object  forms  a  whole ;  and  that  every  whole  consists  of  at  least 
three  parts,  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end;  or,  in  other 
words,  a  centre  and  two  sides.  Now,  in  this  centre,  whether 
visible,  or  supplied  by  the  imagination,  is  the  axis  of  symmetry. 
In  the  simplest  kind  of  symmetry,  the  two  sides  are  equal  and 
alike,  and  the  axis  is,  of  course,  easily  discovered ;  but  in  cul- 
tivated and  refined  symmetry,  the  sides  are  unequal,  and  so 
combined  and  varied  with  the  centre,  that  it  requires  the  eye 
of  a  philosophical  artist  to  detect  the  axis;  which,  in  other 
words,  is  called  the  axis  of  the  composition.  If  it  is  once  ad- 
mitted that  no  scene  can  be  truly  beautiful  or  satisfactory  that  is 
not  more  or  less  symmetrical,  then  we  have  only  to  search  for 
this  quality  in  every  building  or  landscape  presented  to  us  for 
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examination,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  it  where  it  is  wanting, 
either  by  abstracting  what  interferes  with  it,  or  by  the  additioa 
of  what  is  necessary  to  render  it  effective  or  obvious.  But» 
though  every  artist  will  allow  this  to  be  theoretically  true,  yet 
he  will  also  allow  that  it  requires  great  practical  experience  to 
be  able  to  carry  the  idea  into  effect,  especially  in  general 
scenery.  In  the  case  of  a  house,  or  a  group  of  buildings,  the 
difficulty  is  not  great,  because  all  the  forms  in  buildings  are 
definite  and  permanent ;  but  in  landscape,  all  the  forms  are  in-« 
definite,  and  continually  changing  by  c^rowth,  by  decay,  and 
even  by  the  seasons  of  the  year.  Those  who  have  thought  much 
on  this  subject  will  discover  that  the  idea  of  rendering  every 
object  or  scene  symmetrical  is  but  a  more  accurate  and  detailed 
analysis  of  the  expression,  ^^  rendering  any  object  or  scene  a 
whole."  The  advantage  of  treating  the  subject  in  this  manner 
is  like  that  of  presenting  the  same  object  under  different  points 
of  view :  we  become  better  acquainted  with  it. 

Breadth  of  effect  has  also  been  touched  on  in  several  places, 
because  without  it,  that  is,  in  common  language,  without  broad 
naked  surfaces  or  glades  of  turf  among  trees  and  shrubs,  there 
must  either  be  monotony  or  confusion  in  either  a  park  or  a 
pleasure-ground ;  monotony  if  the  ground  is  uniformly  covered 
with  trees  or  shrubs,  and  confusion  if  it  is  covered  a  little  more 
in  some  places  than  in  others,  but  not  sufficiently  uncovered  in 
any  place  to  produce  repose  or  breadth  of  effect,  that  is 
masses  of  light  or  masses  of  shade.  The  use  of  these  naked 
places  in  parks  and  pleasure-grounds  is,  to  contrast  with  the 
covered  places ;  because  it  is  by  this  contrast  that  what  is  called 
the  effect  is  produced.  In  other  words,  a  thing  is  what  it  is 
only  by  comparison  with  some  other  thing.  If  there  were  only 
T)ne  colour,  there  could  be  no  such  distinction  of  colours  as 
red,  blue,  &c. ;  and  if  there  were  no  light,  there  could  have  been 
no  such  thing  as  darkness.  Every  large  object  looks  still  larger 
when  a  small  object  of  the  same  kind  is  placed  near  it ;  every 
particular  form,  such  as  a  cube,  appears  still  more  definite  or 
particular  when  it  is  opposed  to  a  form  of  an  opposite  kind,  such 
-as  a  globe ;  and  every  colour  appears  more  intense  when  it  is 
placed  adjoining  its  contrasting  or  complementary  colour.  In 
short,  there  is  not  a  principle  in  the  whole  art  of  composition, 
whether  of  architecture  or  landscape-gardening,  or,  indeed,  of 
Bny  of  the  fine  or  mixed  arts,  so  constantly  brought  into  requi«* 
sition  as  that  of  contrast,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  that  of  connexion. 
The  whole  art  of  landscape-gardening,  landscape-painting,  and 
architecture,  with  reference  to  effect,  may,  indeed,  be  resolved 
into  the  exercise  of  these  two  principles. 

There  is  one  prevailing  error  which  belongs  to  the  depart- 
ment of  landscape-gardening  which  we  have  noticed  in  different 
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parts  of  this  volume,  and  to  which  we  shall  here  recur,  viz.  the 
acute-angular  forms  of  dug  beds  for  flowers  and  floweriog 
shrubs,  which  are  commonly  to  be  found  on  lawns.  Beds,  the 
outlines  of  which  form  acute  angles,  are  bad  in  themselves, 
because  they  never  can  be  completely  covered  with  flowers  or 
shrubs  at  the  angles,  and  because  if  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
who  observes  them  is  not  on  a  much  higher  level,  the  shape  of 
the  bed,  of  which  the  angle  forms  so  conspicuous  a  feature 
when  near,  is  not  recognised.  For  all  ordinary  purposes,  there- 
fore, we  consider  acut^-angled  beds  as  ineligible;  though,  for 
symmetrical  designs,  in  situations  where  the  design  is  commanded 
by  an  elevated  walk,  or  surrounding  terrace,  they  may  with 
propriety  be  introduced ;  because,  in  such  situations,  their  forms 
and  combinations  display  them  to  almost  all  the  advantage  of 
which  they  are  susceptible.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  the  pleasure- 
grounds  of  some  of  the  finest  old  places  in  England  spoiled  by 
the  introduction  of  these  angular  beds,  in  the  most  romantic  or 
otherwise  strongly  marked  scenes,  that  no  man  of  taste  would 
dare  to  touch ;  the  beds  perhaps  planted  with  dahlias,  hollyhocks, 
or  China  roses. 

We  wish  we  could  strongly  impress  on  the  mind  of  every 
amateur,  and  of  every  gardener,  that,  for  all  general  purposes 
of  planting  beds  of  shrubs,  or  beds  of  flowers  on  a  lawn,  to  be 
laid  out  in  the  modern  style,  the  best  form  is  the  circle^  pro* 
vided  that  it  be  always  kept  of  small  size,  say  from  18  in.  to  6  (L 
in  diameter,  one  circle  never  placed  nearer  to  another  than  2  fL, 
and  that  these  beds  be  thrown  together  in  groups  or  constella- 
tions,  as  stars  are  in  the  firmament,  or  single  trees  and  single 
shrubs  in  a  well  planted  park. 

We  do  not  say  that  there  are  not  cases  where  large  angular 
masses,  or  long  variously  outlined  shapes,  may  not  be  preferable 
to  circles,  or  ought  not  to  be  introduced  along  with  them.  On 
the  contrary,  though  in  a  park  we  would  effect  the  great  part  of 
the  planting  by  single  trees,  and  small  groups,  as  we  would  on 
a  lawn  by  circular  beds  of  different  sizes,  yet  there  may  be  cases 
in  both  where  a  particular  practice  requires  to  take  the  place  of 
a  general  one.  The  principles,  indeed,  which  guide  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  kind  of  circular  beds  that  we  recommend,  are  exactly 
the  same  as  those  which  guide  the  disposition  and  grouping  of 
single  trees.  Wherever  large  masses  of  shrubs  or  flowers  are 
wanted,  there  a  greater  number  of  circles  of  different  sizes  are 
to  be  brought  together ;  and  wherever  any  particular  general 
form  is  to  be  produced,  the  body  of  that  form  may  consist  of 
beds  in  the  form  of  circles,  the  general  outline  of  which*  will 
constitute  the  form  required.  In  short,  as  every  mass  of  wood 
is  composed  of  single  trees,  so  every  mass  of  shrubbery,  or  of 
flowers  on  a  lawn,  should  or  might  be  composed  of  single  cir- 
cular beds  of'  different  sizes. 
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.  Some  persons  who  do  not  understand  the  difierence  between 
the  effects  of  shapes  on  paper  and  shapes  on  ground,  and  be- 
tween looking  down  on  a  lawn  or  flower-garden,  and  looking  at 
it  sideways,  will  object  to  having  nothing  but  circles,  as  wanting 
in  variety ;  but,  in  practice,  it  is  found  that,  by  combinations  of 
circles  of  different  sizes,  more  variety  is  produced  than  can  be 
effected  by  the  use  of  any  other  form  whatever,  unless  we  except 
small  squares  or  small  polygons,  to  which  we  have  no  objection 
except  that  the  angles  are  not  so  easily  filled  up  with  flowers 
as  circles.  To  show  that  combinations  of  circles  are  productive 
of  more  variety  than  any  other  form,  we  may  observe,  first, 
that  the  circles,  being  always  seen  from  the  side  of  the  combina« 
tion,  change  their  apparent  position  with  every  change  in  the 
position  of  the  spectator ;  and,  secondly,  that  when  the  circles 
are  planted  with  flowers,  one  or  more  of  which  in  every  bed 
rise  to  the  height  of  2  or  3  feet,  the  shape  of  the  bed,  whatever  it 
may  be,  can  never  be  recognised  by  the  spectator  from  a  side 
view.  The  size  and  the  connexion,  therefore,  in  this  case,  is  of 
much  more  importance  than  the  shape.  As  well  might  combina- 
tions of  single  trees  be  objected  to  in  a  park,  as  combinations 
of  small  circular  beds  on  a  lawn  ;  for,  as  a  single  tree,  in  com- 
bination with  other  single  trees,  is  no  longer  a  detached  object^ 
but  forms  a  part  of  the  whole  to  which  it  belongs,  so  a  single 
circular  bed,  in  combination  with  other  circular  beds,  is  no 
longer  to  be  considered  as  a  circle,  but  as  the  element  of  a  com- 
bination which  may  form  a  varied  and  extensive  figure,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  situation  and  the  object  in  view. 

The  only  fear  that  we  have  in  recommending  circles  so  strongly 
is,  least  our  doing  so  should  revive  the  old  system  of  clumping 
in  parks ;  but  we  hope  it  will  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  we 
recommend  no  circles  larger  than  5  or  6  feet  in  diameter,  and 
none  to  be  placed  in  such  an  isolated  position  as  to  be  uncon- 
nected with  any  thing  else,  and  to  attract  attention  as  single 
and  detached  objects. 

It  is  observed  by  George  Cumberland,  that  •  ^*  taste  is  a 
slow-growing  excellence,  and  that  the  proof  of  its  advances 
must  arise  out  of  facts.  •  .  •  The  most  likely  mode  to  promote 
it,"  he  observes,  ^^  must  also  be  to  give  proofs  as  to  its  having 
taken  a  right  direction  somewhere,  so  as  to  draw  attention  to 
that  source,  from  which,  the  fountain  being  pure,  useful  chan- 
nels may  be  opened,  and  wholesome  examples  adduced,"  {Brom- 
ley Hilli  p.  5.) 

Now,  in  conformity  with  this  precept,  we  shall  refer  to  a  few 
places,  all  near  London,  where  circles  are  used  on  the  lawn,  or 
in  the  flower-garden,  exactly  in  the  manner  which  we  have  been 
recommending.  We  may  previously  observe  that  circles  were 
chiefly  used  by  Mason  the  poet,  in  laying  out  the  flower-garden  at 
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Nuneham  Courtenay  near  Oxford  ;  and  by  Major  Price,  brother 
to  Sir  Uvedale  Price,  in  laying  out  the  flower-garden  at  Monge- 
well  House  near  Wallingford,  for  Daines  Barrington,  bishop 
6f  Durham*  Circles  and  ovals,  it  will  also  be  recollected,  have 
been  adopted  by  Mr.  Wells  in  the  English  flower-garden  at 
Redleaf ;  in  proof  of  which  we  refer  to  the  engraving  of  this 
garden  in  vol.  xv.  p.  365.  The  places  that  we  allude  to,  and 
which  we  should  desire  to  be  taken  as  examples,  are,  Norbiton 
Hall  near  Kingston,  Teddington  Grove  near  Teddington, 
Trent  Park  near  Southgate,  and  Bayfordbury  near  Hertford. 
The  last  place  being  the  largest  in  extent,  and  containing  the 
greatest  variety  in  the  diameters  of  the  circle.s,  we  consider  as  a 
singularly  felicitous  example.  (See  p.  588.  and  589.) 

Arboriculture. — A  number  of  new  species  of  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs  have  been  introduced  by  the  Horticultural  Society  in  the 
course  of  this  and  of  the  preceding  year,  which  are  noticed  in 
Mr.  Gordon's  Reports,  p.  I.  and  p.  631.  The  chief  points  in 
the  subject  of  Arboriculture,  to  which  we  wish  to  direct  atten- 
tion are,  the  mode  of  planting  above  the  surface,  as  practised  in 
the  Derby  Arboretum  (see  p.  534.),  and  frequently  recom- 
mended in  this  Magazine;  the  mode  of  managing  trees  and 
shrubs  in  an  arboretum,  also  pointed  out  in  the  description  of 
that  at  Derby  (p.  542.) ;  and  an  improved  mode  of  making 
plans  for  planting  the  grounds  of  small  residences,  which  we 
shall  here  briefly  describe. 

The  selection  of  trees  and  shrubs  for  planting  the  grounds  of 
villas  is  a  subject  to  which  we  wish  particularly  to  direct  atten* 
tion.  At  present,  when  a  gentleman  builds  a  house,  he  gets  at 
the  same  time,  or  after  the  house  is  built,  a  plan  for  laying  out 
the  grounds.  This  plan  displays  walks,  lawn,  beds  of  flowers 
or  shrubs,  and  single  trees,  and  plantations ;  and  the  gardener 
t)r  nurseryman  is  employed  to  carry  the  plan  into  execution. 
There  being  no  particular  directions  respecting  either  the  kinds 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs  to  be  employed,  or  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  to  be  disposed,  the  planter  necessarily  exercises  his 
own  taste  and  knowledge.  If  he  is  a  gardener  of  the  old  school, 
knowing  but  few  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  then  these  few  kinds 
are  all  that  he  orders  from  Uie  nurseryman ;  and  if  he  is  a  small 
nurseryman  in  the  country,  who  only  cultivates  a  limited  collec- 
tion, the  choice  being  left  to  him,  he  very  naturally  employs 
only  such  kinds  as  he  nas  in  his  grounds,  and  he  most  probably 
leaves  the  disposition  of  them  to  his  foreman,  or  to  the  gentle- 
man's gardener.  In  this  way,  the  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs 
about  a  place,  and  more  especially  a  small  one,  and  their  dis- 
position, are  left  in  a  great  measure  to  chance. 

Now,  instead  of  proceeding  in  this  indefinite  manner,  we 
-would   have  every  individual  tree  and  shrub  that  was  to  be 
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planted,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  smaller  species  and 
▼arieties  of  peat-earth  shrubs,  indicated  on  the  plan.     By  this 
means,  a  greater  number  of  species  may  be  got  into  even  the 
smallest  place,  and  the  execution  of  the  plan  may  be  reduced 
to  almost  the  same  degree  of  certainty  as  the  execution  of  an 
architectural  design.     The  chief  interest  of  every  small  place 
must  necessarily  depend  on  the  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  with 
which  it  is  planted ;  and  the  interest  of  all  large  places  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  same  means,  while  the  general  effect,  which 
depends  on  masses,  is  preserved.     In  some  very  fine  country 
seats,  where  the  masses  about  the  house  are  exceedingly  well 
placed  with  reference  to  the  distant  scenery,  they  are  planted 
with  the  commonest  trees  and  shrubs,   the  most  conspicuous 
evergreen   being    the   common    laurel.     This    is    exceedingly 
offensive  to  an  eye  accustomed  (o  see  the  finer  description  of 
trees  and  shrubs  always  placed  near  the  house ;  while  nothing 
is  gained  in  point  of  effect,  because  the  same  mass  might  be 
produced  by  cedars  and  rhododendrons,  and  other  such  plants, 
that  is  now  done  by  laurels  and  larches.     The  grand  cause  why 
the  number  of  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  planted  about  country 
seats  by  modern  landscape-gardeners  is  so  limited,  is  the  pre- 
valence of  the  idea,  that  picturesque  beauty  is  the  sole  object  of 
plantations.     This  idea  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  traced  to 
a  mistaken  view  of  the  writings  of  the  late   Sir  Uvedale  Price, 
who  ridiculed  the  idea  of  collecting  together  all  kinds  of  plants 
in  a  shrubbery,  without  paying  any  regard  to  their  disposition 
with  reference  to  picturesque  effect.     Picturesque  beauty,  how- 
ever, may  be  produced  as  effectively  by  a  numerous  collection  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  as  by  the  assemblage  of  a  few  species.     Nay, 
we  will  go  further,  and  assert  that,  by  planting  every  species  by 
itself  in  groups  or  masses  connected  with  one  another  in  the 
manner  which  we  have  often  described  in  this  Magazine,  the 
picturesque  effect  will  be  great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
species  employed.    But,  independently  altogether  of  picturesque 
effect,  the  planter  ought  to  enquire  whether  there  are  not  other 
beauties  and  effects  which  merit  his  attention.     Is  not  the  mere 
botanical  beauty  of  each  species  a  source  of  interest  to  those 
who  have  paid  some  attention  to  plants,  even  in  a  general  way, 
just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  picturesque  beauty  produced  by 
them  is  a  source  of  interest  to  those  who  have  bestowed  some 
study  on  the  picturesque  ?     The  truth  is,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  beauty  of  scenery,  and  of  the  external  world  in  general, 
depends  on  the  cultivation  of  our  minds.     A  person  who  knows 
nothing  of  picturesque  beauty  in  pictures,  engravings,  or  books, 
can  have  no  love  for  it  in  nature;  and  one  who  scarcely  knows 
one  plant  from  another  will  derive  little  more  pleasure  from  a 
collection  of  different  species  of  plants,  than  from  an  assemblage 
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of  a  number  of  plants  of  the  same  species.  The  cultivation  of 
the  art  of  sketching  landscape  gave  a  relish  for  natural  scenery, 
and  led  to  the  substitution  of  the  modern  style  of  gardening  for 
the  ancient;  and  the  prevailing  taste  for  botanical  studies  is 
paving  the  way  for  a  further  improvement  in  the  modem  style, 
by  the  introduction  of  a  greater  number  of  species  and  varieties 
into  our  parks  and  plantations. 

We  would  strongly  recommend,  therefore,  all  those  who 
procure  plans  for  laying  out  grounds,  to  require  the  artist  to 
specify  the  name  of  every  tree  and  shrub  which  he  wishes  to  be 
planted  in  them,  and  to  mark  the  places  of  each  on  the  plan. 
Copies  of  the  lists  of  plants  can  then  be  sent  to  different 
nurserymen,  requiring  them  to  af&x  the  price  to  each  species, 
mentioning,  at  the  same  time,  the  size  of  the  plants;  and,  when 
this  is  done,  it  will  be  found  that  a  tolerably  complete  collection 
of  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  planted  for  nearly  the  same  price  as 
the  ordinary  mixture  of  common  sorts.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we 
refer  to  our  list  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  Derby  Arboretuniy 
with  the  London  prices  affixed,  p.  73. 

It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  us  to  find  that  a  taste  for  planting 
collections  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  gradually  spreading  through- 
out the  country.  One  of  the  most  complete  arboretums  in 
England,  and  one  in  which  ample  space,  we  are  informed,  has 
been  given  for  the  growth  of  every  plant,  has  just  been  com* 
pleted  for  Lord  Rolle  at  Bicton,  by  his  most  intelligent  and 
enthusiastic  gardener,  Mr.  Glendinning.  One,  as  we  have  seen 
(p.  588.),  has  been  commenced  at  Bayfordbury,  where  there  is 
already  a  very  complete  Pinetum ;  and  some  others  are  pro- 
jected, of  which  we  expect  to  be  able  to  give  accounts  in  the 
course  of  our  next  volume.  If  we  could  only  convince  pro- 
prietors of  country  seats  how  much  more  permanent  the  beauties 
produced  by  trees  and  shrubs  are  to  those  of  herbaceous  plants, 
we  are  persuaded  that  there  would  not  be  a  proprietor  through- 
out the  country,  who  would  not  be  anxious  to  increase  the 
number  of  species  in  his  park  and  plantations.  We  would 
remind  them  of  what  Du  Hamel  has  said  on  the  subject  of  the 
superior  beauty  of  trees  and  shrubs,  as  quoted  in  our  Arboretum, 
and  we  would  also  refer  them  to  our  own  comparative  view  of 
ligneous  and  herbaceous  plants  given  in  p.  533.  Gardeners 
who  have  a  taste  and  knowledge  of  trees  and  shrubs  themselves 
might  often  communicate  this  taste  to  their  employers,  if,  like 
Mr.  Glendinning,  they  added  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
profession  a  certain  degree  of  enthusiasm  Tor  it.  We  have  been 
informed  by  a  respectable  nurseryman,  that  Mr.  Glendinning 
has  done  more  for  spreading  an  improved  taste  for  gardening 
in  Devonshire,  by  his  operations  at  Bicton,  than  any  individual 
that  has  appeared .  in  the  county  for  the  last  twenty  years.     It 
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is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  state  of  the  gardens  and 
the  botanical  riches  of  a  country  residence  depend  on  the  taste 
of  the  proprietor  or  his  family ;  it  depends  much  more  on  the 
knowledge  and  the  tact  of  the  head  gardener. 

Floriculture.  — A  number  of  very  excellent  papers  will  be  found 
on  this  subject,  and  particularly  several  on  the  culture  of  cacti 
and  bulbs.  The  idea  of  grafting  the  finer  kinds  of  New  HoU 
land  acacias  on  the  hardier  species  is  good,  and  might,  doubts 
less  be  applied  in  the  case  of  other  green-house  and  hot-house 
plants  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  is  at  present.  The  article 
on  conservative  walls  (p.  23.),  and  the  account  of  the  con- 
servative wall  at  Chatsworth  (p.  573.),  will,  we  trust,  induce 
many  proprietors  to  adopt  this  garden  luxury,  which,  in  our 
opinion,  is  one  of  the  greatest  that  can  be  added  to  a  country 
seat,  next  to  that  of  an  arboretum.  In  many  places,  the  man- 
sion, or,  at  all  events,  the  offices,  are  connected  with  the  kitchen- 
garden  by  a  wall ;  and  this  wall,  and  also  the  exterior  of  the 
offices,  might  almost  always  be  treated  as  a  conservative  surface 
for  training  half-hardy  plants.  But^  independently  of  these 
sources  of  conservative  situations  for  plants,  when  the  interest 
which  attaches  to  this  kind  of  scenery  and  culture  shall  be  better 
understood,  we  shall  doubtless  have  walls,  and  perhaps  entire 
gardens,  formed  on  purpose  for  half-hardy  articles.  All  the 
borders,  and  also  the  walls,  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  heated 
artificially  at  pleasure  ;  and  at  pleasure,  also,  drained  or  irrigated 
artificially :  for,  to  make  the  most  of  plants  against  a  conservative 
wall,  they  ought  to  be  urged  on  by  heat  and  moisture  in  the 
early  part  of  summer,  and  their  wood  ripened  by  withdrawing 
moisture  and  supplying  heat  in  the  early  part  of  autumn. 

The  cultivation  of  annual  flowers  has  greatly  increased 
throughout  the  country  generally,  principally  through  the  many 
new  kinds  that  have  been  introduced  by  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  and  partly  through  the  publication  of  Mrs.  Loudon's 
FUnoer^Garden  of  Ornamental  Annuals^  during  the  past  year.  It 
is  particularly  gratifying  to  observe  the  number  of  these  annuals 
which  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  front  gardens  of  street-houses. 
The  street  gardens  of  London  and  Brighton,  in  this  respect,  have 
undergone  a  complete  revolution  within  the  l&st  ten  years,  by 
partaking  of  these  and  other  improvements,  which  formerly  were 
confined  to  the  gardens  of  gentlemen's  seats. 

Horticulture. — Two  valuable  communications  on  the  culture 
of  the  grape  will  be  found  in  p.  89.  and  p.  598. ;  but  one  more 
especially  in  our  notes  in  p.  570.,  in  which  a  mode,  which  we 
witnessed  in  May  last,  is  described,  of  growing  three  crops  of 
grapes  in  one  house  in  one  year.  The  article  on  the  culture  and 
preservation  of  potatoes,  in  p.  210.,  and  that  on  the  wild  potato 
in  p.  259.)  are  both  full  of  instruction  and  interest.     Frozen 
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potatoes,  it  will  be  observed  in  the  latter  article,  may  be  preserved 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  yet  retain  their  nutritive  properties. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  papers  on  practical  horticulture  in  the 
present  volume  is  one  by  Mr.  Drummond,  quoted  from  the//or-> 
iicultural  Transactionsj  "  On  the  Cultivation  of  Pears,  and  the 
Management  of  Fruit  Borders ''  (p.  iOS.).  It  is  full  of  instruc- 
tion, and  ought  to  be  maturely  studied  by  the  young  gardener. 

Agriculture  and  Domestic  Economy^  including  Bee  Culture^ 
will  be  found  to  have  received  their  customary  share  of  attention 
as  secondary  objects ;  but  we  consider  it  unnecessary  to  do  more 
than  refer  to  the  Table  of  Contents,  more  especially  to  oar 
Miscellaneous  Intelligence. 

Garden  Literature* — A  great  many  books  have  been  reviewed 
or  noticed  in  the  present  volume,  of  which  three  are  of  peculiar 
value :  De  Candolle's  Vegetable  Organography  (p.  163.),  Liebig's 
Organic  Chemistry^  in  its  Application  to  Agriculture  and  Physio^ 
logy^  and  Dr.  Lindley*s  Theory  of  Horticulture*  The  last  book 
ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  every  gardener,  and  the  others 
in  the  hands  of  all  who  can  afford  to  procure  them*  Pro- 
fessor Liebig's  work  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  kind  which 
has  been  published  since  the  days  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  It 
has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  chief  source  of  nutriment 
to  plants  depends  on  the  presence  in  soils  of  a  substance  to  which 
the  name  of  humus  has  been  given,  and  which  is  extracted  or 
absorbed  by  them  during  the  process  of  vegetation ;  this  notion 
of  the  absorption  of  a  solid  substance  by  plants  has  hitherto 
prevailed  among  physiologists  who  have  considered  the  subject ; 
and  in  the  6th  edition  of  Sir  H.  Davy's  Agricultural  Chemistry^ 
it  is  stated  that  '^  vegetable  and  animal  substances  deposited  in 
the  soil,  as  is  shown  by  universal  experience,  are  consumed  dur* 
ing  vegetation,  and  they  can  only  nourish  the  plant  by  affording 
solid  matters  capable  of  being  dissolved  by  watery  or  gaseous  sub- 
stances capable  of  being  absorbed  by  the  fluids  in  the  leaves  of 
vegetables ;  but  such  parts  of  them  as  are  rendered  gaseous,  and 
that  pass  into  the  atmosphere,  must  produce  a  comparatively 
small  effect ;  for  gases  soon  become  diffused  through  the  mass  of 
the  surrounding  air.  The  great  object  in  the  application  of 
manure  should  be  to  make  it  afford  as  much  soluble  matter  as 
possible  to  the  roots  of  the  plant,  and  that  in  a  slow  and  gradual 
manner,  so  that  it  may  be  entirely  consumed  in  forming  its  sap  and 
organised  parts."  Professor  Liebig  dissents  from  this  opinion,  and 
adduces  the  most  complete  evidence  that  humus,  in  its  pure  form, 
or  as  it  exists  in  the  soil,  does  not  yield  the  smallest  nourishment 
to  plants,  in  consequence  of  the  low  soluble  power  of  this  sub- 
stance, either  alone  or  in  combination.  He  therefore  concludes 
that  the  carbon  must  be  derived  from  other  sources,  chiefly, 
though  not  entirely,  from  the  atmosphere,  by  the  decomposition 
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of  the  carbonic  acid,  of  which  carbon  is  assimilated,  and  the 
oxygen  is  again  restored  to  the  atmosphere.  This  opinion  is 
certainly  not  new,  but  it  has  scarcely  been  generally  appreciated, 
in  consequence,  Liebig  considers,  of  the  imperfect  knowledge  of 
chemical  principles  by  naturalists,  and  the  want  of  any  decided 
physiological  experiments  to  determine  the  point.  '^  Nature," 
he  says,  *'  speaks  to  us  in  a  peculiar  language,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  phenomena ;  she  answers  at  all  times  the  questions 
which  are  put  to  ber;  and  such  questions  are  experiments." 
On  the  other  hand.  Professor  Liebig  believes  that  the  chief 
influence  exercised  by  humus  on  vegetation  arises  from  its 
being  ^'  a  continued  source  of  carbonic  acid,  which  it  emtta 
slowly.  An  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  formed  at  the  expense 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  surrounds  every  particle  of  decaying 
humus.  The  cultivation  of  land,  by  stirring  and  loosening  the 
soil,  causes  a  free  and  unobstructed  access  of  air.  An  atmo- 
sphere of  carbonic  acid  is,  therefore,  contained  in  every  fertile 
soil,  and  is  the  first  and  most  important  food  for  the  young  plants 
which  grow  in  it."  A  variety  of  other  interesting  matter  is 
discussed  in  this  volume :  such  as  the  transformations  or  meta- 
morphoses which  take  place  in  the  organs  of  plants ;  the  assimi- 
lation of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  ;  the  art  of  culture ;  the 
interchange  of  crops  and  manure,  &c.  Instntctions  in  Garden^ 
ing,  Jor  LadieSj  by  Mrs.  Loudon  (p.  350.),  is  by  far  the  best 
book  for  grown-up  gardening  ladies  that  has  ever  appeared;  and 
there  is  not  perhaps  another  lady  in  England,  or  a  gentleman 
either,  who  could  have  produced  such  a  work.  We  state  this, 
because,  to  have  done  so,  it  is  necessary  for  the  writer  to  have 
been  in  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  authoi*ess  previous 
to  writing  it,  viz.  to  have  arrived  at  maturity  before  she  began  to 
study  either  gardening  or  botany.  (See  the  preface  to  the  work, 
copied  in  p.  350.)  A  Pocket  Dictionary  of  Garden  Botany,  by 
Mr.  Paxton,  will  be  found  an  exceedingly  useful  book  for  ama- 
teurs. The  new  Flora  of  North  America  (p.  559,)  is  an  admira- 
ble work,  which  ought  to  find  its  way  into  the  library  of  every 
botanist ;  as  should  Royle's  Illustrations  of  the  Botany  of  the 
Himalayan  Mountains  (p.  348.).  Both  these  books  contain 
descriptions  of  many  hundreds  of  plants,  ligneous  and  herba- 
ceous, which  are  adapted  for  growing  in  the  open  air  in  this 
country ;  and  for  that  reason  they  are  particularly  deserving 
of  the  attention  of  the  cultivator.  Many  of  the  plants  alluded 
to  will  be  yearly  sent  home,  and  references  will  be  continually 
made  to  these  works,  to  ascertain  their  native  habits,  on  which 
will  be  grounded  the  kinds  of  culture  which  they  require.  Kol- 
lar's  Treatise  on  Insects  injurious  to  Gardeners,  Foresters,  and 
Farmers  is  by  far  the  best  work  of  the  kind  for  the  practical  gar- 
dener that  has  ever  appeared;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
1840.     Dec,  t  t 
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a  copy  of  it  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  gardener,  young 
and  old ;  for  such  is  the  number  of  insects  which  attack  garden 
productions,  that  some  knowledge  of  their  natures  is  become 
almost  as  necessary  to  the  gardener  as  some  knowledge  of  bo- 
tany and  vegetable  physiology.  The  Botanical  Periodicals  pro- 
ceed in  the  usual  manner ;  some  of  them  improve,  particularly 
Maund's  Botanist,  That  excellent  work,  Baxter's  British 
Flcmering  Plants^  is  advancing  into  the  fifth  volume ;  and  the 
no  less  excellent  one,  Sowerby's  English  Botany^  is  in  the  eightli 
volume,  having  finished  the  ferns  and  commenced  the  mosses. 
A  gardener's  newspaper,  the  Old  England  and  Gardeners  Jowr- 
nal,  was  commenced  in  the  course  of  the  year,  but  soon  dropped. 
The  horticultural  department  of  the  Gardener's  Gazette  has  been 
put  under  our  direction,  commencing  with  the  number  for  No- 
vember 14.;  but  this  will  make  no  difierence  to  the  Gardener's 
Magazine^  which  our  readers  may  rest  assured  will  be  continued 
and  conducted  by  us  as  long  as  we  shall  live.  See  our  address 
in  the  Gardener's  Gazette^  for  1840,  p.  724. 

Education, — This  subject,  which  ten  years  ago  we  were  found, 
fault  with  for  mentioning  at  all  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine^  is  now 
making  steady  progress,  and  those  who  were  formerly  its  greatest 
enemies  are  beginning  to  become  its  friends  ;  finding  fi-om  ex- 
perience that  persons  without  this  inestimable  blessing  are  liable 
to  be  blown  about  by  "  every  wind  of  doctrine,"  and  thus  to 
become  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  civilised  society.  Our 
opinion  is,  as  expressed  in  our  earlier  volumes,  both  of  this 
periodical  and  of  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History^  that  the 
progress  of  education  will  not  be  complete  till  it  ends  in  ^*  all 
useful  knowledge  being  taught  to  all ; "  which  it  may  be,  by 
means  of  infant  and  other  schools,  and  workshops,  to  every  in« 
dividual,  male  and  female,  before  reaching  the  age  of  16  years. 
Our  words  were,  that,  *^  supposing  education  to  be  a  fluid,  every 
individual  ought  to  be  immersed  in  it,  in  order  that  he  may  ab- 
sorb as  much  «s  his  organisation  will  admit"  The  result  will 
be,  that  every  individual  will  be  in  the  same  relative  situation  to 
every  other  individual  that  he  is  at  present;  but  that  all  will 
have  their  capacities  for  enjoyment  greatly  increased,  and  all 
will  be  incomparably  happier ;  inasmuch  as  knowledge  is  a  source 
of  pleasure,  as  well  as  of  power.  The  idea,  that,  if  common 
labourers  were  educated  to  a  higher  degree  than  they  are  at 
present,  there  would  be  ^'  no  such  tiling  as  getting  servants,"  is 
a  bugbear  that  is  vanishing  like  the  idea  of  ghosts  and  spectres. 

Garden  and  Rural  Improvement  in  Foreign  Countries. — France 
has  advanced  both  in  the  culture  of  flowers  and  fruits,  and  more 
especially  in  the  culture  of  the  pine-apple,  as  will  appear  by 
our  Notes  made  during  a  visit  to  Paris  and  Fontainebleau  in  July 
and  August  last,  which  will  be  given  in  our  ensuing  volume. 
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We  have  heard  little,  during  the  year,  of  gardening  improvements 
going  forward  in  Germany,  except  that  a  public  garden  has 
been  formed  at  Hamburg  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants.  In  Berlin,  a  new  Botanical 
Periodical  has  been  commenced,  of  which  a  notice  will  be  found 
in  p.  566.  Great  progress  in  gardening  has  been  made  in  Rus- 
sia, especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow  (see  p.  565.) ; 
and  ample  accounts  of  the  state  of  vegetable  culture  in  Egypt 
will  be  found  in  p.  6^0.j  and  of  North  America  in  p.  642. 

Obituary. -^lihe  botanical  and  gardening  worlds  have  lost  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  Baron  Jacquin,  Allan  Cunningham,  and 
Charles  Sckell  of  Munich ;  the  last  an  eminent  landscape* 
gardener. 


Art.  I.  Report  on  the  new  Species  and  Varieties  of  hardy  Trees 
and  Shrubs  raised  in  the  Horticultural  Society  s  Gardens  since  the 
last  Report,  made  in  November^  1839,  and  published  in  the  '*  Gar'^ 
deners  Magazine'*  Jbr  1840,  p.  1.  Drawn  up  for  the  "Gardener's 
Magazine"  by  Mr.  Gordon,  of  the  Arboretum  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  by  Permission  of  the  Council  of  that  Body. 

/2anuncula^ce£. —  ktragene  mqcropetala  Ledebour'a  MS.  This  seems 
a  distinct  species,  and  very  little  known,  as  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
published  account  of  it.  It  is,  however,  certainly  a  species  of  AtrkBcne, 
and  comes  nearest  to  A.  alpina,  and,  like  that  species,  is  quite  hardy.  I  have 
only  succeeded  in  raising  a  single  plant  firom  a  small  paper  of  seed,  presented 
to  the  Society  by  Dr.  Bunge  of  JDorpat  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Siberia, 
and  is  said  to  have  large  white  flowers,  probably  the  Clematis  sibirica  fldre 
lilbo  of  the  Hamburg  collections. 

BerberX'cex.  —  B^rberis  (Mahonia  sp.  Arb,  Brit,}  trifoUdta  Hartweg's 
MS.  This  beautiful  and  very  distinct  species  was  raised  from,  seeds  received 
from  M.  Hartweg,  who  found  it  growing  at  a  place  called  S^n  Luis  Potosi, 
in  Mexico,  covering  large  tracts  of  land,  and  almost  the  only  flowering 
shrub  in  that  place,  which  was  not  eaten  by  the  all-devouring  goats.  It  is 
very  curious  in  having  the  leaves  always  in  threes,  and  in  showing  the  ap- 

E roach  of  the  pinnate  to  the  single-leaved  species.     It  is  probably  about  as 
ardy  as  B,  [M.l  fascicularis,  which  its  small  yellowish  green  pnckly  leaves 
resemble  ;  but  the  fruit  is  of  a  yellowish  green  colour  when  ripe. 

Berberis  (Mahdnuz  sp.  Arb,  Brit.)  pallida  Hartweg*s  MS.  Benth.  Planter. 
Hartw.t  p.  34.  No.  268.  This  is  another  of  the  beautiful  pinnate  ber- 
berries found  in  Mexico  by  Hartweg,  who  sent  home  to  the  Society  a  small 
portion  of  the  seeds,  and  from  which  a  single  plant  only  has  been  raised. 
It  resembles  B,  [M.]  ilquifolium  ;  but  the  leaflets  are  not  so  spiny,  much 
smaller,  and  from  11  to  15  in  number.  The  flowers  are  of  a  whitish  colour 
(hence  the  name).  The  plant  grows  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  and  was 
found  at  a  place  called  Tula,  and  also  at  Atotonilco  el  Grande,  and  San  Jose 
del  Ora,  near  Zacualtipan  in  Mexico. 

Berberis  (Mahonio  sp.  Arb.  Brit.)  gracilis  Hartw.  MS.  Benth.  PI.  Hartw., 
No.  271.  This  also  is  another  very  distinct  species  of  Berberis,  with  not 
more  than  4  pairs  of  leaflets,  but  of  the  B,  [M.]  i^quifolium  section,  and  but 
slightly  toothed.  It  was  found  by  M.  Hartweg  growing  about  6  ft.  high, 
at  a  place  called  Zimapan  in  Mexico  ;  and,  like  the  preceding,  he  only  found 
a  very  small  portion  of  ripe  seeds,  and  from  which  only  a  single  plant  has 
been  raised  in  the  garden. 
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It  may  be  here  worth  recording,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  corre- 
spondents in  Mexico,  that  the  following  three  species  were  found  by  M. 
Hartweg,  who  was  unable  to  procure  any  ripe  seeds  at  the  time,  and  are 
fully  described  by  Mr.  Bentham  in  his  valuable  PlanUe  Hartwegiatue,  p.  34., 
from  dried  specimens  sent  home  by  M.  Hartweg.  These  make  no  less 
than  seven  new  pinnate  species  of  (Mahon/a)  berberries  found  by  him  in 
Mexico. 

Berberis  (Mahonia  sp.  Arb,  Brit.^  lanceolatum  Benth.  PL  Hartw.y  p.  34. 
No.  369.  This  is  the  handsomest  of  all  the  Mexican  species  yet  known,  and 
very  distinct.  It  has  the  long  slender  leaves  of  B,  [M.]  tenuifolium,  but  the 
leaflets  are  very  spiny,  dark  green,  and  there  are  from  13  to  17  leaflets  on 
each  leaf.  The  plant  grows  from  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  and  was  found  by  M. 
Hartweg  on  the  mountains  of  Apulco  in  Mexico,  and  at  the  Contaders  be« 
tween  Tula  and  St.  Barbara,  flowering  in  April.  It  would  be  a  great  additioa 
to  the  beautiful  pinnate  species  if  introduced,  and  probably  is  quite  hardy. 

Berberis  (Mahdnia  sp.  Arb.  Brit,)  angustifolia  Hartw.  MS.  Benth,  PL 
Hctrtw.,  No.  270.  Another  very  distinct  but  small  species  in  the  way  of  B, 
[M.]  fascicularis,  but  very  much  smaller  in  all  its  parts  ;  with  from  5  to  7  leaflets 
on  each  leaf,  which  are  very  spiny,  and  of  a  lignt  green  colour.  Jt  was  found 
by  M.  Hartweg  at  a  place  called  Pachuca,  near  Actopan  in  Mexico,  growing 
6  or  8  feet  high,  with  purple  fruit,  which  is  said  to  be  very  sweet.  It  still  re- 
mains to  be  introduced. 

Berberis  (Mahdnia  sp.  Arb,  Brit.)  Hartwegn  Benth,  Pi  Hartw.,  No.  272. 
This  has  the  largest  and  finest  foliage  of  all  the  Mexican  species  as  yet 
known ;  the  leaves  are  very  large,  having  from  1 1  to  15  leaflets,  which  are 
nearly  double  the  size  of  those  of  B,  [M.]  i^quifolium,  and  of  a  bright  greea 
colour,  much  resembling  that  species.  It  also  remains  to  be  introduced. 
M.  Hartweg  found  it  at  a  place  called  Tula  and  at  Santa  Barbara  in  Mexico, 
flowering  in  April. 

-4cBEA*CE^.  ^  A^cer  Usvigatum  Wall.  Arb.  BriL,  p.  431-  Avery  distinct 
species  of  J^cer,  belonging  to  the  same  section  as  the  beautifiil,  but  certainly 
tender,  A,  obldngum  of  Dr.  Wallich,  but  differing  fi'om  that  species  in  having 
the  leaves  numerously  and  deeply  serrulated,  of  a  dark  shining  green,  and  in 
not  being  glaucous  on  the  under  side.  It  is  found  on  the  loftiest  mountains 
of  Nepal,  growing  about  40  ft.  high  ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Wallich,  will  be 
quite  hardy.  It  was  raised  in  the  garden  of  the  Society,  fi*om  seeds  received 
from  Dr.  Royle. 

A'cer  c6lchicum  Booth  MS.  This  is  a  very  handsome  and  distinct 
maple,  more  like  A,  [p,]  Lobelit  than  any  other  species  that  I  am  acquainted 
with ;  but  differing  from  it  in  having  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  more  pointed, 
the  bottom  lobes  lapping  over  the  footstalk,  and  in  being  mucronate.  The  leaves 
are  also  five-lobed,  of  a  bright  glaucous  green,  and  not  quite  so  large  as 
those  of  A,[p,]  Lobelti.  It  was  received  from  Messrs.  Booth  of  Hamburg, 
under  the  above  names ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  such  name 
pubUshed,  nor  is  any  such  natne  to  be  found  in  their  catalogue.  I  suppose 
the  plant  must  be  from  Colchis  in  Asia,  but  it  is  quite  new  to  me. 
.  i?UTA^CE£. —  "Ruta  [graveolens]  anguttiJoUa  Fersoon.  Arb,  Brit,,  p,  iS7» 
fig.  156.  This  is  nothing  more  than  a  narrow-leaved  variety  of  the  i?uta 
graveolens ;  the  leaves  are  much  more  glaucous,  very  narrow,  and  the  plant 
altogether  is  distinct,  being  intermediate  between  R,  graveolens  and  E,  mon- 
tana.  The  plant  is  as  hardy  as  R,  graveolens,  and  much  stronger-scented. 
There  seems  some  confusion  about  R.  [g.]  chalapense,  which  is  only  another 
variety  of  the  common  rues,  as  well  as  R.  [g,]  montana. 

i^HAMNA^CEA.  —  BAdmnus  Wickliux  Jacquin.  This  species  belongs  to 
the  same  section  as  R,  infectorius  and  R.  cath&rticus.  It  was  raised  from 
seeds  received  from  Dr.  Fischer,  and  seems  tolerably  distinct  from  R,  infec- 
torius, having  larger  leaves.     The  plant  is  quite  hardy. 

.  Anacardia'cejE. -^jDuvaua  longifoUa,  This  very  distinct  species  has  long 
bright  green  leaves,'  and  belongs  to  the  same  section  as  Duvaua  latifblia  LindL 
Bot,  Reg,  t.  1580.     It  was  raised  at  the  Clapton  Nursery,  from  seeds  col- 
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lected  in  Chili,  and  a  plant  was  given  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  H.  Low.     This 
plant  is  hardier  than  any  other  of  the  genus  Duva6a. 

Legumino^s^.  —  Sophdra  {japSnica}  pubesccTU  Booth.  This  certainly  is 
only  a  variety  of  S.  japdnica  with  the  leaves  a  little  more  pubescent.  It  was 
received  from  Messrs.  Booth  of  Hamburg,  and  is  not  very  distinct. 

Genista  ephedroides  Dec.  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  580.  This  neat  slender  species 
was  received  from  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden,  and  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  the  old  Genista  (or  iVp&rtium)  monosp^rma.  It  has  yellow  flowers, 
is  hardy,  and  a  native  of  Sardinia." 

Caragana  Gerardiknn  Rovle.  A  very  distinct  species,  raised  from  seeds  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  by  Dr.  Royle,  who  has  published  a  figure  of  it  in  his 
beautiful  lUustraUons  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  where  he  also  gives  the 
account  of  its  being  the  Tartaric  furze  so  frequently  mentioned  by  travellers, 
and  found  at  very  high  elevations  at  Sirmore  by  Dr.  Gerard,  and  at  the 
Neetee  Pass,  by  Captain  Webb,  at  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  16,000  fl.  It 
is  curious  in  having  nearly  all  the  leaves  terminated  by  a  spine,  and,  when  the 
leaflets  fall  oflj  the  remainder  becomes  a  permanent  spinosity. 

Atfy'agalut  Jfruticosut  Dec-  This  scarce  little  undershrub  was  raised  from 
seeds  received  from  the  late  Baron  Jacquin,  and  is  quite  hardy,  but  only  fit 
for  planting  on  rockwork,  or  to  be  kept  in  pots,  as  the  superabundant  moisture 
of  autumn  and  winter  soon  destroys  them. 

This  species  and  the  following  one  belong  to  the  smooth  shrubby  or 
Onobrychis  section,  and  not  the  prickly  or  Tragacanth  section. 

Astragalus  viminetu  Dec.  Another  very  pretty  little  shrubby  species  of 
milk  vetch,  which  was  given  to  the  Society  by  Messrs.  Lee  of  Hammersmith, 
and,  like  the  last,  only  fit  to  plant  in  a  dry  situation,  as  they  always  suffer  from 
the  extremes  of  wet  and  dry,  and  like  most  of  the  shrubby  Siberian  Legu- 
minosae,  although  subject  to  a  severe  winter^  are  rather  difficult  to  keep  long 
alive  except  in  pots. 

RosK^CEM.  —  Amygdalus  Pallhsn.  This  is  the  A,  peduncullLta  of  Pallas, 
which  was  raised  from  seeds  received  from  Dr.  Ledebour  three  or  four  years 
ago  by  the  Society.  It  is  a  very  pretty  dwarf  decumbent  bush,  and  quite 
hardy.  The  name  pedunculata  is  the  oldest  and  the  one  mostly  adopted 
by  Continental  botanists,  and  the  name,  I  believe,  first  given  to  the  plant  by 
Pallas. 

Spiree^a/issa  Lindl.  Bot,  Reg,  Misc,  No.  170.  1840.  This  beautiful  species 
was  raised  from  seeds  received  from  the  Societv's  collector  in  Mexico.  It 
very  much  resembles  5*  arisfolia  (with  which  it  forms  a  distinct  section), 
but  differs  from  that  species  in  having  the  leaves  nmch  smaller,  bright  green, 
quite  smooth  on  the  upper  surface,  and  in  having  the  lateral  lobes  split  or 
incise.  M.  Hartweg,  who  found  it,  says  that  it  grows  from  15  ft.  to  20  f^. 
high,  will  prove  quite  hardy,  and  rivals  the  beautiful  jS^.  ariaefdlia  of  North-West 
America.  He  does  not  mention  where  it  was  found,  but  it  probably  grows 
on  the  mountains  of  Anganguco  in  Mexico. 

SpirdB^a  R^evesn,  A  plant  of  this  very  distinct  species  was  presented  to 
the  Society  by  Mr.  Knignt,  F.H.S.,  of  the  King's  Road,  Chelsea.  It  is  quite 
distinct  from  any  other  iS^iree^  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  in  having  long, 
lanceolate,  attenuated,  glabrous,  leathery  leaves,  and  in  being  nearly  evergreen. 
The  leaves  are  mostly  much  jagged  or  deeply  serrated,  but  sometimes  they 
are  3-lobed  and  quite  smooth;  jThe  plant  is  hardy,  and  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Reeves  from  Japan,  who  presented  the  first  plant  to  Mr.  Knight :  the 
name  placed  above  will  indicate  to  whom  the  merit  of  introducing  the  plant 
is  due,  for  to  no  person  are  we  so  much  indebted  as  to  John  Reeves,  Esq., 
F.H.S.,  of  Clapham,  for  so  many  beautiful  plants  both  from  China  and  Japan. 

^hrcB'a  rotundifolia  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  Aliscel.,  No.  159.  1840.  Another 
new  species  which  comes  nearest  to  the  iS'pirse^a  cundfdlia  of  my  former 
Report  for  1839,  p.  3.,  but  differs  from  that  species  in  the  leaves  bemg  quite 
round  and  large.  It  was  raised  from  Cashmere  seeds  collected  by  Dr. 
Falconer,  and  presented  to  the  Society  by  Dr.  Royle,  to  whom  the  Society 
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is  so  much  indebted  for  the  seeds  from  which  so  many  new  plants  have  been 
raised,  natives  of  the  Himalaya,  and  other  northern  parts  of  India. 

Pelraniclu  ovdlit  subcordata  Jacquin.  Baron  Jacquin  has  changed  the  genus 
Ameldnckier  into  Petromelis  [see  Selectis  Semmumpro  Cammutalkme,  &c.  1837]  ; 
and  this  plant  is  identical  with  Amelanchier  ovalis  subcordata  Arb,  Brit, 
p.  876,  The  account  given  of  it  by  Dr.  Richardson  is,  that  it  is  found  on  the 
sandy  plains  of  the  Saskatchawan,  and  its  berries  are  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
are  the  finest  fruit  in  the  country,  and  are  used  by  the  Crees,  both  fresh 
and  dried.  They  make  a  pleasant  addition  to  pemmican,  as  well  as  excellent 
puddings  very  little  inferior  to  plum-pudding. 

Pyrux  keterophulla  Booth.  A  veiy  curious  and  distinct  plant  raised  from 
seeds  received  £om  Dalmatia,  and  also  a  plant  was  given  to  the  Society  by 
Messrs.  Booth.  The  leaves  arc  about  the  size  of  the  common  hawthorn,  and 
of  the  same  shape,  but  finely  serrated  on  the  edges  and  glabrous :  they  vary 
from  3-  to  5-lobed.  It  is  very  distinct  fi*om  any  other  at  present  known,  and 
I  can  find  no  account  except  the  name  in  Messrs.  Booth's  Catalogue, 

PniLADELPHA^CEiE.  —  rhUadelpkus  nwxicdnus  Benth."  PL  Hartw.,  p.  61. 
No.  458.  This  is  about  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  species  at  present  known, 
with  very  much  of  the  habit  of  P.  l&xus,  but  the  leaves  are  nearly  entire,  and 
rather  smaller,  but,  like  that  species,  the  flowers  are  mostly  solitary,  rather 
large,  and  scentless.  It  was  raised  in  the  garden  of  the  Society  fi'om  seeds 
received  from  M.  Hartweg,  who  found  it  at  a  place  called  Uaciende  del 
Carmen,  in  Mexico.     It  is  hardy,  nnd  forms  a  graceful  little  bush. 

Grossula^ge^.  — Ribes  iauricum  Jacquin.  This  is  certainly  nothing  but  a 
mere  variety  of  R,  petrae^um.  It  was  raised  in  the  garden  from  seeds  received 
from  Baron  Jacquin. 

Aralia^cba.  —  ArdUajap6fnca  Sieboldt.  This  is  a  very  fine  hardy  species 
of  Ar^Ua,  very  much  like  the  Aralia  spinosa  of  North  America,  but  differing 
from  that  species  in  having  the  leaflets  much  smaller,  sessile,  and  the  flowers 
in  rather  fiat  panicles,  and  not  umbellate  as  in  A.  spindsa.  The  plant  was 
presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Low  of  Clapton. 

CoRNA^CEA. — Comttf  grdndii  Benth.  PL  Hartw.,  p.  38.  No.  298.  A  beau- 
tiful species  of  do^ood  raised  from  seeds  received  from  M.  Hartweg,  who 
found  it  on  the  ravmes  near  Chico  in  Mexico,  forming  a  small  tree  ;  but  it  is 
uncertain  whether  it  is  hardy  or  not.  The  plant  most  resembles  C.  serlcea, 
but  with  the  leaves  fix>m  3  in.  to  5  in.  long,  smooth  and  deep  green  above,  and 
hoary  with  down  on  the  under  side.  The  firuit  is  about  the  size  of  the  com- 
mon sloe,  and  purplbh  black.  The  flowers  are  in  small  heads,  and  not  very 
conspicuous. 

C6mus  macrqphyUa  Wall.  Plants  of  this  fine  species  of  dogwood  were 
raised  in  the  garden  from  seeds  received  from  Dr.  Royle,  who  gives  the 
following  account  of  it  in  his  lUustrationt.  He  savs  '*  it  is  found  growing  at 
the  Mussoree  and  similar  heights  along  with  Benth&mia  fragifera  ;  '  and  Dr. 
Wallich  gives  it  a  still  greater  range,  as  he  found  it  at  Saharunpore,  Sirinagur, 
and  at  Kamoon.  Still  I  fear  it  wiU  not  be  much  hardier  than  Benthamia, 
but  will  make  a  beautiful  sub-everpeen  shrub  or  small  tree,  and  is  sure  to 
succeed  well  where  Benthamia  will.  Dr.  Royle  says  it  is  a  very  elegant 
plant.  It  is  more  like  C.  serlcea  than  any  other  I  know,  with  leaves  6  in.  long 
and  2^  in.  broad. 

£rica^ge£.  —  Arctastdphylos  pdngens  H.  &  B.  Nova  Geru,  voL  Hi.  p.  278. 
t.  259.  This  very  singular  species  of  i^^'rbutus  has  small  greyish  entire 
lanceolate  leaves.  The  plant  is  nearly  prostrate  and  quite  hardy.  It  was 
raised  from  seeds  transmitted  by  M.  Hartweg,  who  found  the  plant  at 
Guanaxuato  in  Mexico,  and  of  which  a  large  quantity  of  the  seeds  were  dis- 
tributed by  the  Society. 

Pemeiiyti  angiutiJoHa  Lindl.  JBot.  Reg.,  t.  63.  1840.  This  very  distinct 
species  was  received  from  Mr.  Cunningham  of  Edinburgh,  and  also  from  Mr. 
Cameron  of  Birmingham.  It  has  lonser  and  narrower  leaves  than  any  other 
species  of  Pemettya  that  I  am  acquainted  with.     It  is  a  native  of  Chili  and 
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as  hard^  as  the  other  species  of  the  pretty  genus  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is 
known  in  some  collections  under  the  names  of  P.  myrtifolia  and  P.  johilly- 
reaefolia. 

Asclbpia'dejs.  —  MorremtL  odordta  Lindl.  This  curious  plant  has  proved 
as  hardy  as  the  Physi&nthus  albens,  which  it  very  much  resembles ;  but  differs 
in  haying  much  larger  cordate  leaves  and  smaller  flowers,  as  well  as  in  the 
botanical  structure.  The  flowers  are  white,  sweet-scented,  and  solitary.  I 
have  never  seen  the  fruit. 

Scrophularia'cea.  —  Patddumm  imperial  Sieboldt.  Fhr,  Jap.^  p.  27. 
1. 10.  A  plant  of  this  beautiful  tree  was  raised  in  the  garden  of  the  Society 
from  seeds  received  from  Japan  in  1338.  It  has  large  cordate  leaves  very  much 
like  those  of  the  CcUdlpa  syringce&ViSL  of  North  America,  with  which  it  was 
considered  identical  by  Thunberg ;  but  Dr.  Sieboldt,  who  had  an  opportunity 
of  fully  examining  it,  has  formed  the  plant  into  a  new  genus  under  the  above 
name.     The  plant  is  ouite  hardy. 

Thymela^ce^.  —  udphne  Auckldndii  Lindl.  This  fine  species  of  D&phne 
belongs  to  the  same  section  as  Z>4phne  alpina  with  smooth  lanceolate  leaves. 
It  is  evergreen,  and  was  raised  from  seeds  sent  to  the  Society  by  Lord 
Auckland  from  Kunawur,  where  it  was  found  at  an  elevation  of^  12,000  f^., 
and  near  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  There  is  no  such  plant  described  by 
Dr.  Royle  in  his  beautiful  lUusiraiioru  of  Northern  India,  nor  does  it  appear 
that  the  plant  was  known  to  Dr.  Wallich  ;  but  the  jD&phne  viridifldra  of  Wal- 
lich,  and  the  jD.  mucronata  of  Royle,  belong  to  the  same  section  as  D,  Auck- 
landii  of  Lindl. 

^LMA^CEJE.  —  i^onia  canescens,  syn.  Celtis  canescens  H,  <$•  B,  This  species 
of  the  old  genus  Celtis  was  raised  from  seeds  received  from  M.  Hartweg,  who 
found  it  near  Angancuco  in  Mexico  :  be  says  it  will  prove  hardy.  It  very 
much  resembles  in  its  present  state  C.  austr&lis,  but  is  more  downy,  and  par- 
ticularly so  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 

J?etula'ce£.  -^  A'lnus  jorulensis  Benth.  PL  Hart,r  p.  52.  No.  392.  This 
very  distinct  species  of  alder  was  raised  from  seeds  transmitted  to  the  Society 
by  M.  Hartweg,  who  collected  them  at  a  place  called  Zacualttpan  in  Mexico, 
but  the  plant  is  common  on  the  mountains  of  Jorula,  and  on  the  mountains 
between  the  city  of  Mexico  and  Tampico.  It  much  resembles  Acinus  serru- 
l^ta,  but  the  leaves  are  6  in.  long  and  3^  in.  broad,  and,  like  all  the  others  of 
the  genus  no  doubt  will  prove  quite  hardy.  M.  Hartweg  considered  it  a  species 
of  ifetula,  and  a  large  quantity  of  the  seeds  received  from  M»  Hartweg  was  dis- 
tributed by  the  Society  under  that  name ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  true  species  of 
alder,  and  not  a  birch. 

Belulamoilis  Lindl.  Bot,  Reg.  Mis,,  No.  169.  for  1840.  This  singular 
species  of  birch  was  raised  from  seeds  collected  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains 
by  Dr.  Falconer  of  the  Saharunpore  Botanic  Oarden.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  softness  of  its  leaves,  which  are  roundly  heart-shaped,  and  seems  nearly 
related  to  the  ^etula  alba  pub^scens  Arb.  JBrk, 

Betula  Bhojp(ittra  WaUicA.  Arb.  BrU.,  p.  1714.  The  finest  of  the  Hima- 
layan species  of  birch,  and  certainly  the  most  desirable.  It  was  caised  in  the 
garden  of  the  Society  from  seeds,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  the 
-  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company.  According  to  Dr.  Royle, 
this  species  occupies  the  loftiest  mountains  in  the  Himalayas,  and  the  following 
account  is  given  of  it  in  the  Botanical  Register  for  Oct.  1840,  by  Dr.  Lindley. 
"  The  epidermis  of  the  ^^tula  Bhojpidtra  is  used  by  the  mountaineers  instead 
of  paper  for  writing  upon ;  it  is  of  a  very  delicate  texture,  and  peels  off  in 
large  masses,  of  which  great  quantities  are  brought  down  into  the  plains  of 
Hindustan,  where  it  is  employed  for  covering  the  inside  of  the  long  flexible 
tubes  of  the  apparatus  used  for  smoking  tobacco,  commonly  called  hooka. 
The  Sanscrita  name  of  the  substance  is  Bhoorja,  in  the  Bengali  language 
Bhoorjapattra ;  and  Mr.  Oraves  Haughton,  Oriental  Examiner  to  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company,  is  of  opinion  that  the  word  Bhoorja  is  the  etymon  of 
Birch.  It  belongs  to  the  same  section  as  the  paper  birch  of  America  and 
very  much  resembles  the  B,  ^apyracea." 
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CoRYLA^CEA. — Q,uefcut  reticulata  Humb.  et  Bonp.  Arb,  Brit-,  p.  1941.  fig. 
1865. ;  Bot.  Beg,  Miscel.,  No.  161.  1840.  The  leaves  of  this  species  are  not 
much  above  half  the  size  of  those  of  Q.  spicata,  but  very  much  of  the  same  shape* 
except  that  they  are  not  so  blunt,  slightly  dentated,  with  longer  roucros,  and 
less  undulated.  They  are  very  much  reticulated  on  the  under  surface,  rather 
glaucous,  and  quite  smooth  on  both  surfaces;  the  acorns  are  rather  small.  It 
was  raised  from  seeds  received  from  Mr.  Strangways  collected  at  Real  del 
Monte  in  Mexico. 

Quercus  nder6xyla  Humb.  et  Bonp.  Arb,  Brit,,  p.  1941.  fig.  1860. ;  Boi» 
Beg,  MitceL,  No.  166.  1840.  This  distinct  snecies  has  rather  small  lobulate, 
unequally  dentated,  undulated,  dark  shining  leaves,  wkh  the  macros  hardly 
perceptible.  They  are  smooth  on  both  surfaces,  and  the  acorns  are  very 
small.  I  have  raised  three  tolerably  distinct  sorts,  varying  mostlv  in  the  size 
of  the  leaves  only,  but  they  are  certainly  nothing  but  varieties  of  the  iron  oak ; 
and  I  fear  that  one  half  of  the  Mexican  oaks  described  in  books  are  species 
made  out  of  specimens  collected  from  old  and  voung  plants  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, or  from  plants  grown  in  damp  rich  soil  in  the  warm  valley,  or  poor  stunted 
specimens  grown  high  up  on  the  mountains.  The  difference  between  young 
and  old  phints  is  so  great  that  I  do  not  think  any  botanist  would  credit  it, 
unless  they  were  to  gather  the  seeds  and  raise  the  young  plants  themselves. 
Q.  sideroxyla  was  raised  from  seeds  given  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Strangways, 
and  is  saicf  to  be  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  Mexican  oaks. 

Querent  acultfolia  Willd.  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  1941.  fig.  1874.  ;  BoL  Reg.  Mis- 
eel.,  No.  160.  1840.  This  distinct  species  has  rather  large,  glabrous,  and 
widely  serrated  mucronate  leaves,  eacn  lateral  nb  terminating  in  a  rather  long 
slender  mucro.  The  leaves  are  quite  smooth  on  both  surfaces,  and  of  a  bright 
shining  green.  The  acorns  are  very  large,  flat,  and  very  much  depressed. 
It  probably  belongs  to  [the  same  section  as  Q,  Prinos  or  Cutanea.  It  was 
raised  from  seeds  sent  to  the  Society  by  M.  Hartweg,  and  the  acorns  were 
thrown  loose  into  a  box  of  Orchfdese,  packed  in  moss,  which  gives  an  excel- 
lent hint  as  to  the  best  way  of  transmitting  acorns  on  long  journeys ;  as  pack- 
ing them  in  moss  is  decidedly  the  best  way  of  transmitting  such  seeds  as  soon 
lose  their  vitality,  but  they  must  not  be  by  any  means  in  small  cases. 

Qjuereus  spicata  Humb.  et  Bonp.  Arb,  Brit,,  p.  1941.  fig.  1867.;  Bot,  Reg„ 
Mitcel.,  No.  163.  1840.  This  very  fine  oak  has  large,  broad,  obovate  leaves, 
in  some  tapering  very  much  towards  the  base,  in  others  nearly  round,  which 
are  rather  crenulated,  or  in  some  nearly  entire  ;  but  regularly  undulated  at 
the  margin^  and  having  very  short  but  broad  mucros.  The  upper  surface  is 
quite  smooth  ;  but  the  under  surface,  particularly  the  mid  and  lateral  ribs, 
is  covered  with  a  dense  brown  tomentum,  and  is  beautifiiUy  reticulated.  The 
leaves  are  uearly  sessile,  and  the  acorns  are  rather  small.  This  species  be- 
longs to  the  same  division  as  Q.  lanuginosa  (which  is  known  under  the  name 
of  Q,  nepal^nsis  in  some  collections).  It  was  raised  in  the  garden  of  the  So- 
ciety from  acorns  presented  by  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Strangways.  The  plant  was 
also  found  by  M.  Hartweg  at  a  place  called  Tlalpuxahua,  in  Mexico.  It  is 
the  same  as  that  extant  in  some  of  the  London  nurseries  under  the  name  of 
Q,,  rugosa.     It  is  also  very  nearly  related  to  Q.  Hartwegii  of  Mr.  Bentham. 

Quercus  glabrescens  Benth.  PI,  Hartw,,  No.  428. —  This  beautiful  small- 
leaved  species  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Bentham  in  his  excellent  Plants  Hart^ 
wegiaruB,  as  above  quoted.  It  has  the  leaves  deltoid,  slightly  -undulated  (par- 
ticularly in  the  young  ones),  with  the  extreme  ends  rather  deeply  serrated, 
but  without  mucros :  the^  are  quite  glabrous  on  both  surfaces ;  but  the  young 
wood,  like  that  of  most  of  all  the  other  oaks,  is  covered  with  a  dense  tomentum, 
and  furnished  with  rather  lon^  stipules,  which  both  disappear  after  the  first 
season,  and  show  how  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  sucn  fugacious  appen- 
dages. The  leaves  and  acorns  are  the  smallest  of  all  the  Mexican  oaks  be- 
longing to  .the  lobulated  division  at  present  known.  The  acorns  were  given 
to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Strangways,  and  M.  Hartw^  found  the  same  species 
at  Real  del  Monte. 
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Quercus peiioldrU  Benth.  PL  Hartw,,  No.  420. —  This  species  has  the  leaves 
in  the  young  plants  so  many  different  shapes  that  it  would  be  useless  at- 
tempting to  describe  them,  as  in  some  they  are  much  serrated  and  obtuse,  in 
others  angulated  and  pointed,  in  others  again  slightly  crenated  and  undulated ; 
while  in  the  leaves  ot  the  old  plants  they  are  quite  entire,  on  very  long  foot- 
stalks, and  resembling  some  of  the  fine  varieties  of  Q,  /^lex,  but  they  are 
rather  larger,  rounder,  and  not  so  thick.  They  are  quite  glabrous,  but  rather 
glaucous  on  the  under  side ;  the  ^tioles  vary  very  much  even  in  the  old  spe- 
cimens, for  they  are  very  long  in  some,  and  quite  sessile  in  others.  The 
acorns  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  Q.  /iex,  and  were  received  from  M. 
Hartweg,  who  found  the  tree  at  a  place  called  Bolanos,  in*  Mexico. 

Quercus  crdtnpes  Humb.  et  £onp.  Arb,  Brit,y  p.  1941.  fig.  1862.  ;  Bot, 
Beg,  MisceL,  No.  162.  1840.  —  This  pretty  species  belongs  to  the  same  divi- 
sion as  the  Q.  Phellos  and  Q,  mexic^na,  which  latter  it  very  much  resembles, 
but  the  leaves  are  more  linear,  and  not  nearly  so  large ;  and  have  only  a  very 
short  tomentum  on  the  mid-ribs  on  the  under  side.  The  seeds  were  received 
from  Real  del  Monte. 

Quercus  lancifolia  Bot.  Reg.  Miscel.  No.  167.  1840.  This  beautiful  hollv- 
like  oak  has  the  leaves  various-shaped,  but  always  pointed.  It  belongs  to  the 
Virentes  division  (or  live  oak),  and  is  very  much  like  Q,  vlrens  of  North 
America,  but  the  leaves  are  not  so  broad,  and  much  longer.  It  is  from  Mexico, 
and  a  plant  was  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  H.  Low  of  Clapton,  along 
with  a  plant  of  the  true  Quercus  mexicana.  It  was  found  near  Real  dd 
Monte,  but  is  rather  scarce  there. 

Quercus  anniddta  Smith  and  Wailich.  Arb,  Brit,  p.  1921.  fig.  1805. 
Plants  of  this  species  have  been  sent  by  Dr.  Waliich  to  several  collections. 
It  is  one  of  the  thin-leaved  oaks  of  Nepal,  with  smooth  widely  serrated  leaves 
when  young,  but  probablv  nearly  entire  on  the  old  trees.  The  acorns  are 
rather  small,  and  two  thirds  buried  in  the  cup.  This  seems  very  nearly  related 
to  Q,  acuminata  of  ?  Waliich,  and  is  probably  the  same. 

Quercus  pannonica  Booth.  This  seems  rather  distinct,  but  certainly  be- 
longs to  the  same  set  as  Q.  Tauzm,  which  it  very  much  resembles.  It  is  said 
to  nave  been  found  on  the  Count  Josikea's  estate-  in  Hungary,  at  the  same 
place  where  the  beautiful  Syringa  Josikae^a  was  discovered.  It  was  received 
from  Messrs.  Booth  of  Hamburg. 

Querctts  rubra  var,  taraxcuAfolia  Booth.  This  singular  variety  of  the  common 
American  red  oak  has  long,  narrow,  irreguIarly*lobed  leaves.  It  was  received 
from  Messrs.  Booth. 

Qk^kyA'cem, — Garry2L  \aurifbUa  Hartw.  Only  a  single  plant  of  this  beauti- 
ful species  has  been  raised  in  the  garden  of  the  Society,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  other  person  has  succeeded  with  them,  although  several  hundred 
papers  of  the  seeds  were  distributed  by  the  Societv.  The  seeds,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, were  in  excellent  condition,  and  quite  fresh.  It  has  leaves  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  largest  leaves  of  the  sweet  bay,  but  pubescent  on 
the  under  side  in  the  adult  leaves,  and  on  both  sides  in  the  young  ones.  It 
was  found  by  M.  Hartweg  in  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  near  Guanaxuato, 
a  shrub  from  15ft.  to  18  ft.  high  ;  and  at  Anganguco  it  formed  a  tree  with  a 
trunk  2  ft.  in  diameter.  M.  Hartweg  has  also  found  four  other  new  species 
of  this  curious  genus  in  Mexico,  but  was  unable  to  send  seeds  in  a  living 
state,  but  of  which  he  has  sent  excellent  dried  specimens  :  and,  as  it  may  be 
interesting  to  those  who  have  friends  or  correspondents  in  Mexico  to  know 
where  to  find  the  other  four  species,  I  give  the  following  accounts  of  the 
plants  and  their  localities  ;  and  for  any  further  particulars  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  following  quotation  from  Mr.  Bentham's  valuable  PlanUe 
Hartwegiams :  — 

**  Leaves  elliptic  oblong,  very  entire,  or  minutely  dentate.  Flowers  in-both 
sexes  solitary,  opposite,  sessile ;  one  seated  in  every  bract,  and  shorter.  The 
stamens  in  G.  laurifolia  and  G.  ovata,  and  apparently  in  G.  elliptica,  are  oppo- 
site to  the  laciniae  of  the  perigonium. 
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**  A  plant  found  amongst  the  precipices  of  Barranca  del  Encarnacion  near 
Zimapan  was  sent  home  by  Hartweg  as  a  distinct  species,  under  the  nanie 
of  Garrya  Lindleyi ;  but,  judging  from  a  few  withered  specimens,  of  which 
one  was  in  fruit,  there  appears  to  be  no  difference  between  it  and  G. 
Iflurifolia."  This  is  Mr.  Bentham's  opinion  ;  but  Mr.  Gordon  ••  thinks  the 
two  kinds  quite  distinct.  Hartweg,"  he  says,  "  who  found  both,  and  named 
them,  was  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  ;  and  1  find,  by  comparing  the  specimens 
sent  along  with  the  seeds,  that  they  are  very  distinct,  one  being  quite  glabrous, 
on  both  sides  of  the  leaves,  while  the  other  has  the  leaves  downy  on  the 
under  side,  and  nearly  double  the  size." 

Gdrrj/a,  macrophpUa  Hartweg.  Benth,  PlanUs  Hartw.,  p.  50.  This  has 
nearly  round  leaves,  somewhat  resembling  the  common  wayfaring  tree  C^'^ 
bumum  Lantana),  but  two  or  three  times  as  large,  with  the  upper  surface 
smooth,  and  the  under  covered  with  a  dense  pubescence.  It  forms  a  small 
tree,  and  was  found  by  M.  Hartweg  in  the  Barranca  del  Encarnacion  near 
Zimapan  in  Mexico.  This  is  the  finest  of  all  the  garryas  at  present 
known,  and  very  well  worth  the  trouble  of  endeavouring  to  introduce,  and 
one  that  would  soon  repay  any  person  who  has  got  correspondents  in  Mexico. 
Mr.  Bentham's  spec.  char,  and  description  are  as  follows :  — 

"  Leaves  large,  broadly  ovate-elliptic ;  the  younger  cobwebbed  above, 
woolly  beneath  ;  the  full-grown  blistered,  smooth,  and  shining  above,  woolly 
or  become  smooth  beneath.  Racemes  short,  disposed  in  a  dense  few-flowered 
panicle.  Flowers  (of  both  sexes  ?)  solitary,  sessile,  one  seated  in  every  bract. 
I  have  seen  but  two  specimens — one,  male  and  withered;  the  odier,  female 
and  in  fruit.  Leaves  3|in.  to  4 in.  long;  2 in.  to  2^ in.  broad.  Fruit 
scarcely  larger  than  a  gram  of  pepper.  Barranca  del  Encarnacion,  near  Zi- 
mapan." 

Gdrn/B,  ohlonga  Benth.  PL  Hartweg,,  p.  51.  No.  385.  This  is  one  with 
very  small  leaves,  very  much  resembling  the  smallest  leaves  on  the  Quercus 
/1ex.  They  are  about  IJin.  long,  and  about  ^in.  broad,  quite  smooth 
above,  and  downy  on  the  under  side.  The  plant  grows  about  6  or  8  feet 
high,  and  was  found  by  M.  Hartweg  on  the  sandstone  hills  near  Regla. 
Mr.  Bentham's  spec.  char,  is  as  follows  :  — 

**  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  or  oblong  elliptic,  mucronate,  or  rarely  sub- 
mutic  ;  the  younger  loosely  tomentose  beneath,  or  on  both  sides ;  the  full- 
grown  smooth  and  shining  above,  tomentose  or  become  smooth  beneath. 
Racemes  short.  Flowers  ....  The  specimens  are  few  and  withered. 
Shrub  6  ft.  to  10  ft.  high." 

Garrya.  ovdta  Benth.  PI,  Hartw,^  p.  14.  No.  80.  This  species  has  rather 
small  round  leaves,  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  common  plum  ;  quite  smooth 
on  the  upper  surface,  but  very  downy  on  the  under  surface.  It  was  found  grow- 
ing on  rocks  at  9,000  fl.  in  the  mountains  of  Bufa,  near  Guanaxuato,  by 
M.  Hartweg,  forming  a  bush  4  or  5  feet  high.  It  is  more  like  G4rrya  elliptica 
of  Douglas  than  any  of  the  others,  but  the  leaves  are  not  half  the  size. 

"  Leaves  ovate,  very  entire,  sub-mucronate,  densely  pubescent  beneath. 
Flowers,  male  in  short  racemes  ;  and  in  both  sexes  solitary,  sub-sessile  ;  one 
seated  in  every  bract,  and  exceeding  it  in  length.     Benth J^ 

CoNi'FERiE.---Pfinftf  pUhf/usa  Strangways.  This  is  only  one  of  the  varieties 
of  P.  halepensis,  and  is,  I  believe,  identically  the  same  as  P,  marltima  of 
Lambert's  Monograph,  P.  halepensis  marftima  Arb.  Brit,,  p.  223.  fig.  21 12., 
which  is  only  the  largest-coned  variety,  and  more  egg-shaped  than  the  cones 
of  the  true  Aleppo  one.  I  have  raised  it  from  a  cone  presented  to  the  Society 
by  Mr.  Strangways,  and  Messrs.  Booth  of  Hamburg  have  also  presented  the 
Society  with  a  plant. 

Vtnus  pdtula  var,  fiSis  ttrictis  Bentham.  Plant,  Hartiu.  This  pine  is  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Bentham  as  only  a  variety  of  P,  pdtula  Arb,  Brit.,  p.  2267.,  but 
it  certainly  is  a  very  distinct  one.  The  leaves  of  this  (?  species,  not  variety) 
are  three  m  a  sheath,  7  or  8  inches  long,  stiff,  and  three  times  the  size  of  those 
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of  the  true  P.  p4tula  of  my  fonner  report  (p.  6.),  the  leayes  of  which  are  only 
Jive  mches  lone,  and  very  lax.    The  cones  are  hard,  hom-shaped,  and  like 
those  of  P,  T  atula,  but  much  smaller :  they  were  received  from  M.  Uartweg, 
who  found  tnem  at  Real  del  Monte  in  Mexico. 

Vtnus  Ayacahuite  Schiede,  This  gigantic  pine  belongs  to  the  5^tr6bu8  di- 
vision, with  the  leaves  five  in  a  sheath,  very  short,  not  being  more  than  3 
or  4  inches  long,  but  rather  stout  for  the  leaves  of  this  section  :  the  sheaths 
are  deciduous,  and  the  leaves  (particularly  the  young  ones)  are  glaucous  on 
the  under  side.  The  cones  very  much  resemble  those  of  P.  exc^lsa,  but  are 
three  times  the  size,  being  from  12  in.  to  18  in.  long,  with  distant,  oblong,  lan- 
ceolate, obtuse,  spreading  scales,  which  are  reflexed  at  the  points,  ft  was 
found  by  M.  Hartweg  on  the  mountains  of  Guatemala,  and  by  M.  Ehrenberg 
at  Omitlan  in  Mexico. 

VmutJUifiUa  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg,  MisceLy  p.  132.  1840.  This  magnificent  new 
pine  has  the  leaves  five  in  a  sheath,  whicti  are  from  15  in.  to  18  in.  long,  and 
are  longer  than  in  anv  other  species  previously  discovered.  The  branches  are 
stouter  than  those  of  P.  australis,  and  the  cones  also  resemble  those  of  that 
species  more^than  any  others  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  being  from  7  in.  to  9  in. 
long,  tapering  to  a  point,  and  with  rather  prominent  scales.  It  was  raised 
from  seeds  collected  by  M.  Hartweg,  on  the  Volcan  del  Fuego,in  Guatemala. 

A'^f  iS^mt^^ikna  Wallich.  Arh.  Brit,,  p.  2317.  fig.  2229.  This  Indian  fir 
has  been  very  much  confused,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  as 
AhidA  Morinda  (also  Khutrow)  of  Royle,  but  they  are  very  distinct  in  the 
cones  ;  cones  of  the  true  A,  SmithMrna  having  been  sent  to  the  Society  by 
Dr.  Wallich,  and  of  A.  Morinda  (^Khutrow),  by  Dr.  Royle.  The  cones  of 
il^bies  Smithtami  are  not  half  the  size  of  those  of  A^'hies  Morinda,  but  more 
conical,  with  the  scales  rather  cuneated,  and  much  divided  at  the  margins ; 
while  diose  of  A^3^\e^  Morinda  (Khutrow)  are  bluntly  oblong,  with  the  scales 
rounded,  nearly  entire  (mostly  bilobed),  much  thicker  and  larger  in  propor- 
tion. I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  any  difference  in  the  leaves  of  the  youne 
plants,  but  the  young  seedlings  of  Alnes  Smithuifui  are  much  slenderer  and 
smaller  than  those  ofA'bies  Morinda  of  the  same  age.  The  tree  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  Garden,  of  which  a  portrait  is  ^ven  in  Arb,  Brit.,  vol. 
viii.  t.  340.,  is  A.  Smiihidna  Wall. 

Vicea  Pinsapo  Bois,  This  most  certainly  is  nothing  but  a  slight  variety  of 
P.  cephal6nica,  but,  I  believe,  distinct  in  some  minor  points  ;  and  lam  surpnsed 
how  any  person  with  the  least  possible  knowledge  of  Coniferse  should  have 
supposed  the  one  to  be  a  Picea  and  the  other  an  ^^^bies.  The  seeds  of  A'biea 
are  hard-shelled  and  round,  like  those  of  Pinus,  while]  the  seeds  of  Pfcea 
are  soft  and  angular.  This  alone  is  quite  sufficient  to  decide  the  generic  dif- 
ference, without  even  having  the  deciduous  scales  of  the  cones. 

JunHperua  flagelHforrms,  A  plant  of  this  very  distinct  species  of  juniper 
was  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Reeves,  in  the  shape  of  one  of  those 
deformed,  or  rather  decrepit,  specimens  of  Chinese  skill,  an  old  pollard,  which 
is  said  to  be  above  one  thousand  years  old.  It  is  very  distinct  from  any  other 
that  I  know  or  can  find  any  description  of.  It  has  lonp,  slender,  closely  im- 
bricated shoots  (both  young  and  old),  very  much  resembhng  very  fine  whipcord 
(in  consequence  of  which  1  have  placed  the  above  specific  name  provisionally), 
and  it  is  a  true  juniper,  having  sometimes  those  open  glaucous  shoots  with 
sharp  lanceolate  leaves.  The  fruit  is  small,  globular,  but  sometimes  slightly 
angular,  and  very  glaucous.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  strikes  freely  from  cut- 
tings of  the  two-years-old  wood.  [Being  quite  hardy,  and  so  easily  propagated, 
we  trust  so  interesting  and  ornamental  a  species  will  soon  become  general  in 
collections.     We  recommend  the  plant  to  nurserymen.] 

Jum^erus  dealbdta.  This  very  distinct  and  handsome  species  is  supposed 
to  be  from  North-West  America.  It  has  the  close  habit  of  the  common 
juniper,  but  with  small,  imbricated,  sharp-pointed  leaves,  rather  distant  on  the 
shoots,  which  are  rather  slender,  and  of  a  beautiful  glaucous  colour,  more 
particularly  in  the  early  part  of  summer.     It  is  very  distinct  from  any  others 
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that  I  know,  and  is  one  of  the  strongest-scented,  not  even  excepting  the  sa^ 
vine.     It  is  quite  hardy,  and  forms  a  rival  for  the  singular  J.  suecica  in  habit. 
Horticultural  Societt/*s  Garden,  Nov.  14.  1840. 


Art.  IL     On  Mr.  Penns  Mode  of  Warming  and  Ventilating, 

By  N.  M.  T. 

After  .visiting  Mr.  Penn's  establishment  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the 
merits  of  his  method  of  heating  and  ventilating  plant-houses,  the  result  is 
that  1  think  it  fully  deserving  of  all  that  you  have  said  in  its  favour.     I  coo- 
siderj  it  the  greatest  boon  ever  conferred  upon  the  horticulturist.     To  Mr. 
Penn  the  thanks  of  every  gardener  are  justly  due  ;  mine  he  has  most  sincerely ; 
as  I  consider  that  he  has  done  much  to  lessen  the  labour  of  our  profession ; 
to  shorten  the  list  of  countless  accidents  that  were  ever  ready,  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  to  deprive  us  of  the  just  reward  for  months  of  unremitted  ex- 
ertion and  anxiety ;  and  to  render,  with  ordinary  care,  success,  even  in  our 
most  difficult  operations,  almost  a  matter  of  certainty.    Were  it  merely  a 
matter  of  theory,  the  advantage  of  a  free  circulation  over   stagnation,  (or 
every  purpose  of  the  cultivator,  must  be  obvious  to  every  person  possessing 
common  sense,  however  destitute  he  might  be   of  horticultural  knowledge ; 
but  happily  this  system  has  been  so  far  tested  by  practice,  that  there  is  not 
room  for  a  single  doubt  of  its  effects.     The  plants  treated  according  to  this 
system  by  Mr.  Fenn  are  such,  that  I  am  satisfied  he  need  only  show  them 
to  his  most  decided  opponents,  to  convince  them  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  all 
opposition,  and   that  his  system  must  speedily   supersede  all  others.     The 
beholder  is  in  fact  forced  into  the  most  favourable  conclusion,  without  the  aid 
of  judgment ;  as  nothing  can  more  forcibly  appeal  to  the  senses.     Its  effects 
may  be  tasted,  smelted,  and  they  are  as  sensible  to  feeling  as  to  sight.    The 
exquisite  flavour  of  fruit,  the  unusual  degree  of  fragrance  in  flowers,  the 
entire  absence  of  all  confined  or  fetid  smells,  and  the  comparative  ease  with 
which  we  can  bear  a  degree  of  temperature  that  under  ordinary  circumstances 
soon  becomes  intolerable,  may  all  be  appreciated  by  the  merest  novice.    The 
practised  eye  of  the  connoisseur  and   the  practical   man  must  perceive  a 
striking  originality  of  character  displayed  by  every  plant  that  comes  under 
his  notice  in  Mr.  Penn's  houses.     This  change  of  habit  must  be  seen  to  be 
fully  understood.     Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  effect  greatly  depends 
upon  the  unparalleled  breadth  of  fine  foliage  so  universally  disp&yed  ;  and  upon 
the  absence  of  all  debility  of  habit,  which  is  more  or  less  apparent  in  every 
plant  cultivated  in  the  hitherto  unnatural  atmosphere  created  by  a  covering 
of  glass.     There  is  a  truly  remarkable  difference  in  this  respect  between  some 
plants  of  the  species  flowering  with  Mr.  Penn,  and  flowering  in  some  of  the 
superb  collections  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.     The  flower  stems  pro- 
duced in  the  confinement,  and  by  the  excessive  stimulus  applied  by  the  latter, 
are  elongated,  comparatively  feeble,  and  half-pendent  from  the  weight  of  their 
blossoms;  while  with  the  former  they  are  stubby,  elastic,  and  upright,  bearing 
with  ease  their  fine  blossoms,  having  apparently  found  the  necessity  of  nerving 
themselves  to  withstand  the  current  oi  air  in  which  they  live. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  descend  to  the  notice  of  individual  species,  but  in 
remarking  the  superiority  over  general  culture  so  evident,  I  paid  particular 
attention  to  such  of  our  old  shy  fhvourites  as  fell  in  my  way;  and  notwith- 
standing their  general  obstinacy,  I  invariably  found  them  keeping  pace  with 
(or  rather  surpassing)  the  mass  in  their  approach  to  perfection^ 

Some  cucumbers  trained  up  the  rafters  of  a  forcmg-house  were  growing 
\vith  surprising  luxuriance,  and  under  them  kidneybeans  in  pots  in  full  bear* 
ing,  and  exhibiting  (June  1 .)  all  the  health  and  stubbiness  they  generally  do 
in  March  or  April.  Let  the  practical  man  mark  this.  A  house  of  pine 
plan  is,  without  a  single  exception,  of  the  most  magnificent  growth,  demands  a 
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separate  notice.  In  examining  some  pine  plants  grown  in  pits  of  the  ordi- 
nary construction,  I  was  delighted  to  find  .them  also  growing  after  the  ordi- 
nary manner.  This  speaks  forcibly  for  the  system,  and  demonstrates  that 
any  extraordinary  effect  may  be  attributed  to  Mr.  Penn's  system,  rather  than 
to  the  management,  which,  however,  appeared  excellent  in  every  department, 
doing  great  credit  to  Mr.  Penn's  intelligent  and  most  obliging  gardener. 

There  is,  I  find,  an  opinion  that  this  system  can  only  l^  useful  in  houses 
where  fire  heat  is  constantly  used,  and  that  for  green-houses,  or  mere  con- 
servative structures,  it  will  be  nearly  useless.  My  opinion  is  the  reverse  of 
this.  In  addition  to  its  use  in  forcing-houses,  where  it  may  be  deemed 
indispensable,  I  would  adopt  it  in  the  green-house  in  preference  to  all  other 
modes  of  heating.  Green-nouse  plants  invariably  do  well  while  we  can  admit 
plenty  of  air ;  or  while  we  can  maintain  a  current  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
damp.  But  there  are  sometimes  months  together  that  we  cannot  open  a  sash 
to  effect  this,  without  admitting  air  injuriously  cold,  or  saturated  with  moist- 
ure ;  it  is  then  we  are  doomed  to  see  many  of  our  tender  favourites  pine, 
droop,  and  die  ;  and  then  that  the  advantage  of  an  independent  atmospnere' 
circulating  at  pleasure,  and  of  any  desired  quality  of  heat  and  moisture,  be^ 
comes  of  incalculable  value.  Admitting  damp  to  be  the  greatest  enemy  that 
tender  plants  have  to  encounter  during  winter;  that  a  current  of  air  dispels  that 
damp  as  effectually,  and  much  more  safely,  than  fire  heat  (the  least  excess  of 
which  is  always  hurtful,  often  fatal),  the  conclusion  is,  that  plants  in  a  damp 
state  are  really  more  benefited  by  the  application  of  fire  heat  from  the  com- 
motion it  creates  in  the  air,  than  fi-om  any  trifling  addition  it  may  make  to 
the  temperature.  Hence  the  great  utility  of  Mr.  Penn's  apparatus,  with  which 
the  same  quantity  of  fuel  win  create  a  tenfold  current,  giving  at  all  times  the 
power  of  maintaining  sufficient  heat  to  keep  plants  in  a  state  of  health  without 
the  possibility  of  injuring  them.  Some  persons  suppose  that  plants  will  thrive 
better  in  a  lower  circulating  medium,  than  they  will  do  in  a  higher  stagnated 
one  ;  (that  is,  that  they  will  do  as  well  in  a  current  of  air  heated  to  60^,  as 
they  would  where  it  is  stagnated  and  heated  to  70°  ;)  then  I  reply  that  we 
know  that  plants  of  a  more  hardy  nature  will  bear  much  more  heat  with  the 
air  in  a  state  of  circulation,  than  they  will  when  it  is  stagnant.  Therefore, 
with  an  atmosphere  so  truly  under  our  control  as  that  produced  by  Mr. 
Penn,  we  mav  reasonably  expect  an  approximation  in  the  habits  of  plants,  that 
will  render  the  division  of  structures,  however  desirable  under  any  circum- 
stances, less  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  It  is, 
I  think,  not  improbable  that  this  may  be  the  case  to  an  extent  that  will  render 
green-house  grapes  equal  to  the  present  forced  fruit. 

But  it  must  appear  premature,  even  to  guess  at  the  effects  to  be  produced 
by  a  system  the  mfluence  of  which  must  be  universal.  Still  we  can  hardly 
expect  too  much  from  any  thing  so  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  grand  ope- 
rations of  nature.  Mr.  Penn's  method  is  not,  however,  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  ventilation.  Supposing  that  to  go  for  nothing,  still  there  is  much 
to  recommend  it  lefl.  His  boiler  gives  unlimited  command  of  heat  at  the 
least  possible  expense  of  fiiel,  and  the  whole  apparatus  is  constructed  with 
truly  self-acting  simplicity,  which  is  an  object  of  the  last  importance ;  and  his 
manner  of  heating  so  many  houses  from  one  fire  possesses  advantages  that 
must  be  obvious  to  all  conversant  with  such  matters,  and  must  alone  render 
it  superior  to  all  others.  The  saving  of  labour,  consequently  of  expense,  is 
great ;  while  there  is  a  certainty  that  one  fire,  upon  which  every  thing  depends, 
will  be  better  attended  to,  and  therefore  perform  the  work  better  than  if  it 
were  lefl  to  half  a  score  fireplaces.  Altogether,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that,  where  the  houses  of  an  establishment  are  not  too  far  apart  to  be 
connected,  they  will  be  better  attended  to  than  if  they  were  separate.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  heat  is  often  denied  when  absolutely  necessary,  but  a 
little  would  often  do  good,  when  we  are  loth  to  heat  a  separate  apparatus  to 
produce  it.  Where  the  whole  are  connected,  this  can  be  done  without,  I  may 
say,  either  time  or  trouble,  and  c^n,  as  chance  may  be,  without  a  farthing  of 
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expense.  For  example,  suppose  that  any  of  the  houses  at  work  becomes 
overheated,  turn  the  water  for  a  time  into  any  house  that  may  be  cold  or 
damp,  and  you  have  a  more  reasonable  and  economical  way  of  getting  rid  of 
the  excessive  temperature  procured  at  so  much  expense,  than  by  opening  the 
sashes  that  it  may  escape  into  the  external  air. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  repeating  your  advice,  and  earnestly 
recommending  all  whom  it  may  concern,  to  employ,  in  the  erection  of  this 
apparatus,  the  inventor  in  preference  to  all  others ;  they  will  thereby  not  only 
cK)  an  act  of  justice  to  Mr.  Penn,  but  they  will  find  him  do  the  work  better, 
and  consequently  cheaper,  than  any  other  mechanic. 

Mr.  Penn,  be  it  understood,  presses  his  invention  upon  no  man.  He  cour- 
teously exhibits  the  effects  it  has  produced  to  all  who  desire  it,  and  leayes  them 
to  reject  or  adopt  it  at  pleasure.  Nor  will  he,  I  presume,  trouble  himself  to 
notice  the  attacks  that  may  be  made  upon  it.  While  others  are  findiiijg  fiiult 
with  his  apparatus,  he  seems  perfectly  satisfied  with  pulling  down  th^rs  and 
substituting  his  own  in  their  stead.  A  short  time  ago  we  nad  some  of  their 
apparatus,  excellent  in  their  kind,  erected  here ;  but  now,  thanks  to  the 
unsparing  liberality  of  my  respected  employer,  I  have  been  allowed  to  extend 
the  new  system  to  every  thing  requiring  it  here,  where  it  has  been  at  work 
for  some  time,  answering  admirably.  Should  I  have  to  report 'progress,  in- 
dependent of  the  opimon  I  have  so  unconditionally  expressed,  you  may 
depend  that  it  shall  have  fair  play  and  no  favour.  The  purpose  to  which  the 
underground  connecting  pipes  might  be  applied,  in  connexion  with  the  still 
neglected  schemeof  portable  houses,  &c.  (see  my  paper  on  the  subject,  in 
vol.  xiii.  p.  442.),  will,  should  it  prove  sufficiently  interesting,  form  the  subject 
of  another  paper. 

Folkitone^  Sept.  34.  1840. 


Art.  III.  Notes  on  the  Progress  of  Gardening  in  the  United  States 
during  the  Year  1840.  By  A.  J.  Downing,  Esq.,  Newburgb,  near 
New  I  ork. 

Nothing  has  occurred  so  remarkable  in  the  United  States  in  the  gardening 
wav,  as  the  late  Moms  niultica61is  fever,  as  it  is  now  called  here,  whidi  has 
fulfy  exploded  and  burnt  out  this  past  season,  after  a  duration  of  about  two  or 
three  years.  The  production  of  silk,  which  is  at  the  present  moment  carried 
on  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  which,  no  doubt,  will  in  time  be  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  industry  here,  will  undoubtedly  be  greatly 
benefited  by  the  attention  which  the  mulberry  mania  has  attracted  towards  it. 
In  the  mean  time,  thousands  have  wasted  their  time  and  money  in  this  idle 
speculation,  and  not  a  few  have  been  ruined  or  much  embarrassed  by  it.  In 
the  autumn  of  1838,  the  demand  for  this  species  of  mulberry  was  so  great, 
that  the  trees  were  sold  by  the  100  and  1000  at  prices  varying  from  \t,  to  5/« 
per  tree,  according  to  the  size  and  number  of  cuttings  the  plants  would  afford. 
During  the  winter  of  1838-39,  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  the  gardeners 
emptied  their  green-houses  of  plants,  or  built  new  ones  to  be  occupied  in  the 
propagation  of  this  far-famed  plant ;  and,  through  the  whole  soutliem  states, 
every  one  appeared  to  be  occupied  in  the  same  manner;  even  the  sashes  were 
taken  out  of  the  dwelling-houses  to  cover  hot-bed  frames  filled  with  the 
younp  cuttings.  During  the  spring  of  1839,  the  fever  was  at  its  height 
Auction  sales  of  the  plants  and  cuttings  were  made  daily  in  New  York  at 
enormous  prices,  large  quantities  were  imported  fi'om  France  and  the  South 
of  Europe  ;  and  not  only  were  all  the  varieties  of  ilforus  alba  sold  for  M. 
raulticaulis,  but  even  the  branches  of  some  of  our  native  trees,  as  the  jHlia 
americana,  were  sold  in  bundles  for  cuttings  of  the  M,  nmlticaulis.  The 
ordinary  price  for  buds  (every  bud  will  produce  a  plant)  was  two  to  five 
cents ;  and  not  only  gardeners  and  agriculturists,  but  merchants,  lawyers, 
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physicians,  and  diyines,  were  found  purchasing,  and  afterwards  assiduously 
fostering,  this  newly  discovered  source  of  wealth.  Although  the  summer  of 
1839  was  an  extremely  unfavourable  one,  yet  an  accurate  observer,  who  made 
the  entire  tour  of  the  union  from  New  Orleans  to  Boston,  informed  us  that 
at  the  lowest  calculation  there  could  not  be  less  than  fifty  millions  of  plants 
growing  in  the  country.  The  natural  result  was,  that  in  the  autumn  succeeding 
all  came  into  the  market  as  sellers,  and  none  as  buyers ;  the  trees  were  first 
sold  at  a  few  cents  each,  and  finally  were  not  to  be  disposed  of  at  any  price 
whatever.  During  the  present  year,  therefore,  while  immense  numbers  nave 
served  as  brush  for  sticking  peas,  or  have  been  entirely  thrown  away,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  individuals  possessing  the  requisite  means,  as  well  as 
many  farmers,  have  turned  their  attention  to  silk-growing  with  good  success. 
In  New  England  there  are  at  least  two  towns  that  produce  annually  from  50 
to  100,000  dollars'  worth  of  silk ;  and,  at  the  last  fair  of  the  American  Institute 
in  New  York,  specimens  of  tassels,  fringes,  and  a  great  variety  of  silk  fabrics 
of  the  first  quahty,  were  exhibited,  entirely  of  domestic  production  and  manu- 
facture. Our  sewing  silk  is  admitted  by  the  consumers  of  this  article  to  be 
far  stronger,  and  of  equal  fineness  and  lustre  with  the  best  Italian  ;  and,  from 
the  more  gradual  and  sure  manner  in  which  the  silk  business  is  making 
progress,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  ultimately  be  of  immense  importance 
to  the  nation. 

The  Advance  of  Horticulture  generally  in  the  union  is  rapid,  though,  from  its 
being  diffused  over  such  an  immense  territory,  the  results  are  neither  so  soon 
nor  so  easily  appreciated  as  in  a  country  covering  a  smaller  superficial  area^  as 
England  or  France.  Every  year  we  find  the  number  of  what  may  be  called 
handsome  villas  and  suburban  residences,  with  respectable,  sometimes  elegant, 
gardens  and  neat  green-houses,  increasing,  especially  in  the  middle  and  eastern 
Atlantic  states.  The  recently  increased  facilities  of  importing  rare  plants  by 
the  medium  of  the  steamers  have  given  fresh  stimulus  to  the  exertions  of 
amateurs  and  commercial  gardeners  in  obtaining  new  species  and  improved 
varieties.  Immense  quantities  of  fniit  trees,  rose  bushes,  and  ornamental 
shrubs,  &c.,  are  imported  annually,  and  sold  in  New  York ;  those  firom  the 
French  nurseries  are,  however,  fi-equently  of  the  most  worthless  description, 
though  sold  under  high-sounding  names.  Although  New  York  is  the  point 
of  reception  and  delivery  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  union,  it  is  far 
below  Boston  and  Philadelphia  in  horticultural  zeal  or  taste.  This  arises 
partly  from  the  all-engrossing  nature  of  the  commercial  pursuits  of  its  in*, 
nabitants,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  its  own  direct  suburbs  are  neither 

Eleasant  nor  perfectly  healthy  for  residence ;  hence,  the  more  wealthy  inh- 
abitants form  their  country  seats  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  the  Con- 
necticut, &c.  The  suburbs  of  Boston,  on  the  contrary,  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  union,  abounding  with  elegant  and  well  cultivated  residences  of 
opulent  citizens.  The  climate  of  Massachusetts  being  a  little  more  in- 
auspicious to  the  maturing  of  the  finer  fruits  than  that  of  the  middle  states, 
forcing  is  carried  to  greater  perfection  about  Boston  than  in  any  other  portion 
of  the  union  ;  some  of  the  finer  places  having  from  500  ft.  to  1200ft.  in  length 
of  green-houses  and  forcing-houses.  Philadelphia  is  particularly  remarkable 
for  the  taste  for  green-house  exotics  which  has  long  existed  there,  as  there 
are  probably  more  plants  grown  there  than  in  all  the  other  towns  of  the 
union  together.  The  public  squares  of  this  city  are  numerous  and  filled  with 
choice  and  beaiitifiil  trees,  and  the  windows  and  walls  of  the  houses  are  more 
elegantly  decorated  with  rare  plants  and  climbers  than  is  elsewhere  to  be  seen. 
There  are  seven  horticultural  societies  in  the  union,  those  of  Boston  and 
Philadelphia,  of  course,  taking  the  lead  in  zeal  and  usefulness.  Some 
idea  of  tne  interest  manifested  in  these  cities  may  be  formed,  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  admission  to  the  late  exhibition  of  the  latter  society 
were  nearly  4000  dollars. 

No  country  in  the  world  is  more  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  finer  fruits 
of  temperate  climates  than  the  northern  half  of  the  United  States.    Although 
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the  winters  are  moderately  cold,  yet,  when  the  spring  fairly  commences  ((torn 
the  first  of  March  to  April),  all  fear  of  the  chilling  n-osts  so  fatal  in  England 
is  over,  and  the  trees  bloom  and  the  fruit  sets  and  swells  with  rapidity  sur- 
prising to  a  European  gardener.  Walls  are  comparatively  unknown,  yet  the 
poorest  occupant  of  an  acre  of  ground  maj^  have  the  finest  peaches,  cher- 
ries, plumSy  apricots,  melons,  &c.,  with  the  easiest  possible  out-of-door 
culture.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  by  French  and  German  emigrants 
to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  the  foreign  grape  for  wine  on  a  large  scale. 
These  have  always  failed,  the  wine  grape  of  Europe  being  almost  the  only 
fruit  of  the  other  continent  which  does  not  arrive  at  an  equal  perfection  here. 
But  we  have  several  native  varieties  which  promise  fully  to  supply  their  place 
for  the  vintage,  if  not  for  the  table.  Vineyards  of  these  kinds  are  now  in 
successful  operation  in  various  sections  of^  the  union,  amounting  in  all  to 
about  3000  acres.  Mr.  Longworth  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  a  most  intelligent  and 
zealous  patron  of  horticulture,  has  produced  the  finest  wines ;  some  of  them 
indeed  so  nearly  resembling  the  finest  and  most  expensive  imported  varieties 
as  not  to  be  distinguished  by  the  best  judges.  The  yield  of  these  American 
grapes  is  truly  enormous,  Mr.  Longworth  having  produced  at  the  rate  of 
3000  gallons  per  acre. 

Commercial  Gardens  are  constantly  increasing  as  the  wants  of  the  country 
increase.  Fruit  trees  are  of  course  most  in  demand  where  so  many  new- 
residences  are  being  planted  ;  but  the  taste  for  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  and 
herbaceous  plants  is  every  year  becoming  greater.  Mr.  Gordon  has  given  a 
tolerably  good  description  of  the  principal  nurseries  in  a  former  page  of  your 
Magazine.  The  largest  general  nurseries  at  present  are  Wilcomb  and  King's 
at  Flushing,  and  our  own  (A.  J.  Downing  and  Co.)  at  Newburgh,  near  New 
York.  The  latter  covers  about  24  acres  ;  and  trees  and  plants  have  been  dis- 
tributed in  a  single  year  over  23  states  of  the  union,  embracing  a  diameter  of 
nearly  1000  miles. 

Messrs.  Wmship's  nursery  at  Brighton,  near  Boston,  and  those  of  Mr. 
Kenrick,  are  celebrated  for  their  ornamental  trees,  as  well  as  those  of 
Landreth  of  Philadelphia.  Colonel  Carr's  establishment,  near  the  latter  city, 
is  especially  remarkable  for  its  fine  native  trees  and  tree  seeds.*  Besides 
these,  there  are  nurseries  at  Albany,  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  Auburn,  Ro- 
chester, and  Bufialo,  in  the  State  of  New  York  ;  several  pretty  large 
establishments  at  Baltimore,  Washington,  Charleston,  &c. ;  besides  20  more 
new  ones  in  progress  at  Pittsburgh,  bt.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  other  places  in 
the  western  states.  The  largest  growers  of  green-house  plants  are  Mr. 
Buist  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Hogg  of  New  York ;  the  former,  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  cultivators  in  the  country,  has  about  13,000  square  feet  of 
glass.  Mr.  Thorburn  of  New  York  is  the  great  dealer  in  seeds,  and  grows 
the  dahlia  to  its  highest  perfection  at  his  residence  at  Astoria  near  the  latter 
city. 

We  are  greatly  in  want  of  an  ex|>erimental  garden,  like  that  of  your  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  London,  to  test  the  endless  variety  of  fruits  which  are 
offered  to  the  public  by  the  various  nurseries  at  home  and  abroad,  and  show 
their  comparative  excellence  in  this  climate.  None  of  our  horticultural 
societies  have  yet  been  able  to  establish  experimental  gardens;  and,  indeed, 
there  is  no  public  experimental  or  botanic  garden  in  America,  belonging  to 
any  institution  or  corporate  body,  worthy  of  the  name.  Mr.  Manning  of 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  one  of  our  best  pomologists,  has  devoted  himself  to  this 
branch  of  horticulture  ;  and  we  haf  e  ourselves,  fruited  and  tested  during  the 
past  year,  at  this  establishment  above,  250  varieties  of  fruit,  including  nearly 
all  the  finest  new  varieties  of  Knight,  Van  Mons,  &c. 


*  The  nurseries  of  the  Messrs.  Prince,  at  Flushing,  are  in  a  rapid  state  of 
decay,  and  the  green-house  plants  and  other  effects  of  the  proprietor  have 
lately  been  sold  by  auction. 
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A  public  garden  for  promenade  has  been  commenced  within  a  year  in 
Boston,  by  a  company  of  individuals,  and  a  collection  of  plants  purchased, 
sreen-house  buUt,  &c.,  which  we  hope  may  set  an  example  worthy  of  frequent 
miitation  in  the  other  cities. 

In  reUUUm  to  Fioricultwre^  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  the  exact  state  of 
our  gardens;  for,  while  you  will  find  1000  gardens  in  which  the  rarest 
China  and  hardy  roses,  or  the  latest  and  most  recherche  dahlias,  are  blooming 
in  the  greatest  beauty  and  perfection,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fine  camellias, 
paeonias,  hyacinths,  tulips,  &c.,  there  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  a  respectable 
collection  of  carnations,  auriculas,  pansies,  or  anemones  in  the  whole  country. 
This  has  arisen,  however,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  fiict  that  these  latter 
florist^s  flowers  have  almost  invariably  perished  in  the  long  voyages  of  the 
.  packet  ships,  from  being  badly  packed,  &c. :  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  them 
becoming  every  where  common,  since  the  rapid  passages  made  by  the  steamers 
have  enabled  us  to  import  them  in  excellent  condition. 

In  the  LUeraiure  of  Gardening,  but  little  has  been  produced  here,  as  the 
current  works  of  the  English  press,  of  a  higher  character,  find  their  way 
across  the  Atlantic  almost  as  soon  as  published.  Buist's  American  Flower~ 
Garden  Directory,  and  Bridgeman*s  Gardener^t  Amttani,  Kenrick's  Orcharditt, 
and  Lindiey's  Guide  to  the  Orchard  ^American  edition),  are  the  most  popular 
works  that  have  yet  been  publlshea  in  this  country.  Hovey's  Magaxine  of 
HorticuUure  is  published  monthly  at  Boston.  Our  agricultural  periodicals^ 
increasing  daily  in  number  and  circulation,  are  working  great  good  for  the 
farming  interest,  and  indirectly  for  that  of  gardening,  by  teaching  some  of  the 

Principles  of  the  arts  of  culture,  as  well  as  practical  results  in  afi  parts  of  the 
Jnion.  The  American  Institute,  which  holds  an  annual  fair  or  exhibition  of 
the  products  of  native  industry  in  New  York,  second,  in  point  of  size  or 
interest,  to  none  in  the  world,  has  for  two  years  past  had  a  department, 
especially  devoted  to  agriculture,  where  the  choicest  stock  and  pure  blood 
cattle  are  shown  and  sold,  and  where  ploughing  matches  to  test  tne  best  irn* 
plements  are  held.  The  present  season  they  have  also  proposed  a  horticultural 
department,  which,  if  carried  out  on  an  equally  liberal  scale,  may  be  of  great 
Bervice  in  fostering  a  taste  for  horticulture. 

Botanic  Garden  and  Nurseriet,  Newburgh,  near  Kew  York^ 

Sept.  30. 1840. 


Art.  IV.  Report  on  the  State  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  in 
Egypt.  Extracted  from  Dr.  Bowring's  Report  on  Egypt,  presented 
to  I^rliamenty  and  printed  in  1840. 

The  Report  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  which  can  well  be  conceived.  Egypt, 
which  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  semi-barbarous  country, 
in  which  it  is  dangerous  to  travel,  and  next  to  impossible  for  a 
European  to  live  in  comfort,  is  here  shown  to  be  making  gigantic 
strides  in  civilisation,  and  all  this  through  the  efforts  of  one  in- 
dividual, the  present  pacha,  or  viceroy,  Mahomet  AH.  The 
few  extracts  for  which  we  can  afford  room  chiefly  relate  to 
agriculture  and  gardening;  but  as  the  Report  itself,  occupying 
2^Q  folio  pages  of  small  type,  is,  like  other  government  Reports^ 
sold  for  little  more  than  the  price  of  the  paper  (3s.  6(/,),  we 
recommend  it  to  every  reader  whose  heart  is  capable  of  ex« 
panding  with  delight  at  the  prospects  of  human  nature,. in  a  part 

1840.    Dec.  u  u 
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of  the  world  hitherto  generally  considered  stagnant  in  resp^ 
to  all  that  is  good,  and  in  the  full  plenitude  of  suffering  firom 
much  that  is  evil.  It  is  impossible  to  read  this  Report  without 
being  struck  with  admiration  and  astonishment  at  the  comprehen- 
sive mindy  impartiality,  and  delightfully  liberal  views  of  Dn 
Bowring.  The  government  which  has  employed  such  a  man 
deserves  immortal  honour.  A  man,  indeed,  with  so  many  quali- 
fications for  such  a  mission  is  rarely  to  be  found ;  and  we  trust 
that  he  will  be  long  blessed  with  health  and  strength  to  be  simi- 
larly employed,  and  that  a  government  may  always  be  at  the 
head  of  affairs  in  this  country  which  has  sense,  liberality,  and 
independence  enough  to  engage  him  in  labours  which  may  be 
truly  said  to  have  for  their  object,  not  only  the  welfare  of  Great 
Britain,  but  the  progress  of  civilisation  throughout  the  world.    \ 

.  "  Arriculture,  —  The  causes  of  the  general  stagnation  of  agricultural  an4 
manuucturing  improvement  in  the  East  will  be  found  to  be  deeply  seated  and 
widely  spread ;  for,  though  some  evidences  of  progress  may  be  here  and  then 
discovered,  they  roust  be  considered  as  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
almost  universal  result. 

"  There  is  in  the  Mahomedan  religion  itself  a  great  want  of  encouragement 
to  art,  science,  or  industry.     It  does  not  give  honour  to  labour.     The  book 
and  the  sword  are  the  only  two  objects  which  it  presents  as  worthy  the 
ambition  or  the  reverence  of  its  votaries.   The  Imams,  who  sometimes  preach 
with  the  Koran  in  one  hand  and  a  wooden  scimitar  in  the  other,  are  Uving 
emblems  of  the  present  state  of  the  Mussulman  world,  —  for  the  sword  if 
powerless,  and  the  book  speaks  in  vain.     Agriculture  has  no  praise  in  ths 
J&oran,  nor  has  manufacture  nor  commerce :  it  is  the  book  of  the  desert^ 
addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness.    The  Nile  is,  indeed,  an  object 
of  religious  veneration  among  the  Egyptians,  as  wells  and  water-springs  sre 
to  the  Arabs ;  but  the  attachment  of  the  fellahs  to  their  fields  and  to  tbdr 
plantations,  which  distingiushcs  them  from  the  great  body  of  the  Mahomedaos, 
has  in  it  much  of  Paeanism,  which,  indeed,  held  the  plough  in  honour.    The 
Koran  was  addressed  to  warriors  —  to  the  fighting  men  of  the  waste.    The 
Mahometan  cultivator  seems  to  accept  and  resign  himself  to  a  recognised 
condition  of  humiliation  andinferiority  —  for  him  there  is  little  comfort  m  the 
holy  book.     If  an  Egyptian  artisan  be  asked  to  undertake  any  labour  ana- 
logous to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  as;  for  example,  to  assist  in  the  care  of  a 
garden,  in  the  enclosure  of  a  field,  or  any  similar  work,  he  will  indignandjr 
answer,  **  Am  I  a  fellah  ?  "    Hence  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  imply  degrada- 
tion, and  the  peasantrv  represent  not  the  pride,  but  the  poverty  —  not  men 
•aspiring  to  wealth  and  influence,  but  those  contented  with  a  meek  and  an^ 
resisting  servility." 

After  speaking  of  the  measurement  of  land  and  the  rights  of 
property,  the  principal  agricultural  produce  of  the  country  is 
stated  to  be  trefoil,  grain^  beans,  barley,  peas,  and  other  seeds, 
which  are  threshed  at  **  a  kele  per  day,"  and  the  threshed  corn 
watched  by  a  man  at  a  kele  per  night,  **  independently  of  what 
he  steals.  The  distribution  of  lands,  the  soil,  ^^the  powers  of  j 
which  are  incalculable,"  the  encroachments  of  the  desert,  the 
hot  winds,  and  the  locusts,  are  next  reported  on. 

^  Encroachments  of  the  Desert.  —  But  a  perpetual  struggle  is  carried  oa 
between  the  desert  and  cultivation.  In  many  parts  of  the  Delta  the  desert  has 
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invaded  and  mastered  the  soil.  In  the  ndghbourhood  of  Abouzabel,  in  the 
district  of  Esriout,  and  some  other  parts  of  Egypt,  the  desert  has  been  van- 
quished by  cultivation.  In  fact,  were  there  hands  to  plough,  and  water  to 
Irrigate,  it  is  not  easy  to  calculate  what  an  immense  tract  of  territory  might  be 
rescued  from  waste.  Still,  to  counterbalance,  as  it  were,  the  productive 
powers  of  the  soil,  other  difficulties  peculiar  to  eastern  regions  present  them? 
selves  in  Egypt. 

^  "  The  Khanmne,  or  hot  Winds,  —  The  hot  winds  of  the  desert  often  destroy 
the  hopes  of  the  husbandman  ;  their  intensity  and  duration  become  object^ 
to  him  of  the  greatest  anxiety,  for  there  are  seasons  in  which  the  khamsine 
(which  takes  its  name  from  its  ordinary  duration  of  fifty  days)  tlries  up  whole 
districts,  even  after  irrigation.  Added  to  this,  the  prospect  of  large  and  pro- 
ductive harvests  is  sometimes  suddenly  cut  off  by  the  visitations  of  Locusts, 
which  appear  in  clouds  of  myriads,  destroying  everything  before  them.  I 
have  seen  dense  masses  of  this  all-destroying  plague,  followed  by  multitudes 
of  hawks  and  other  birds,  filling  the  atmosphere  for  a  vast  space,  and  then 
descending  on  the  fields  of  corn,  which  they  completely  devastate,  and  then 
wing  their  way  to  another  spot,  to  be  devastated  in  its  turn.'* 

T^e  Inundations  of  the  Nile  form  a  subject  which  surely  cannot 
be  uninteresting  to  any  gardener  who  has  read  his  Bible. 

*'  All  countries,*'  Dr.  Bowring  observes,  "  are  subjected  more  or  less  to  the 
^tion  of  the  seasons  on  their  agricultural  productions,  which  are  increased  or 
diminished  according  to  the  circumstances  more  or  less  fiivourable  to  seed- 
time, growth,  and  harvest.  But  in  Egypt  one  necessity  absorbs  all  others ; 
the  sunshine  to  ripen,  the  fair  weather  for  gathering  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
may  always  be  reckoned  on,  but,  unless  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  irrigate 
the  lands,  in  vain  through  immense  districts  is  the  seed  sown,  in  vain  the 
husbandman  goes  forth  to  harvest.  The  inundations  are  very  various  in  their 
character  and  consequences :  when  favourable  to  the  upper  regions,  they  are 
excessive  in  the  lower ;  and  when  they  suit  the  lower  districts,  they  some- 
times leave  the  higher  country  almost  dry.** 

We  omit  great  part  of  the  subject  to  notice  the  curious  and 
melancholy  ract  contained  in  the  following  sentence :  — • 

**  It  mav  be  doubted  if  the  farmed  land  is  less  thah  it  was  a  generation  ago  ; 
Jn  some  districts  it  is  undoubtedly  greater;  but  the  hands  which  cultivate  are 
diminished  in  number,  and  their  efficiency  has  been  considerably  interfered 
'with  by  the  habit  of  mutilation  to  which  they  have  recourse  as  a  means  of 
escaping  the  military  life,  to  which  the  Egyptian  Arabs  have  a  singular  re- 
pugnance, not  only  from  the  dangers  they  are  exposed  to,  but  from  that 
passionate  love  of  the  valley  of  Egypt  which  is  the  universal  characteristic 
of  the  race." 

Cultivation   by  Surface  Irrigation   is  practised  in   all   warm 

countries,  even  in  the  South  of  France ;  and  perhaps  the  time 

will  arrive  when  the  importance  of  watering,  as  an  element  of 

high  artificial  culture,  will  be  better  understood  in  England  than 

it  is  at  present.     How  we  can  think  it  reasonable  to  supply 

every  other  element  in  our  fields  and  gardens,  and  yet  withhold 

that  which  is  the  life  and  soul  of  growth  in  plants,  is  not  easily 

to  be  accounted  for ;  but  this  is  not  the  time  to  enter  on  the 

subject.     Dr.  Bowring   informs  us  that  there   are   in   Lower 

£gypt  50,000  water-wheels  for  cultivation  by  irrigation,  each 
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"worked  by  three  oxen  and  two  men.  They  work^  on  an  averaget 
180  days  in  the  year.  There  is,  besides,  another  ikind  of 
machine  for  raising  water,  called  a  ^^  shadoof/'  of  which  there 
are  a  great  many  worked  by  men  without  oxen,  X)r.  Bowring 
calculates  that  these  water-wheels  may  be  in  a  great  measure 
dispensed  with  by  throwing  a  dam  across  the  Nile  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  fork  of  the  Delta  ;  —  a  magnificent  idea,  the 
sublimity  of  which  can  only  be  fully  felt  by  those  who  have  seea 
a  wide  river  passing  through  a  perfectly  flat  country,  such  as 
Holland.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  Report,  it  is  stated  that 
the  use  of  steam-engines,  for  throwing  up  water  may  probably 
render  such  a  dam  unnecessary. 

Canals  and  Wells  have  been  at  all  times  in  use  for  agricul- 
tural  purposes  in  the  region  above  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and 
many  of  these  have  been  constructed,  excavated,  or  repaired,  by 
the  government  of  Mahomet  Ali. 

The  government,  it  seems,  is  obliged  to  force  the  inhabit* 
ants  to  cultivate  the  ground  according  to  approved  rules. 

'^  The  excuse  alleged  for  forcing  a  particular  cultivation  in  Egypt  is,  that 
the  lazy  habits  of  5ie  fellahs  would  induce  them  to  abandon  cultivatioo 
altogether,  or,  at  all  events,  only  to  produce  the  articles  necessary  for  their 
own  consumption,  and  such  as  required  the  smallest  application  of  labour, 
were  not  the  despotic  stimulant  applied.  On  one  occasion,  when  I  suggested 
to  Mahomet  Ali  that  a  greater  latitude  left  to  the  cultivator  would  lead  to  an 
increased  production,  he  replied, '  No  I  my  peasantry  are  suffering  from  the 
disease  of  ignorance  to  their  true  interest,  and  I  must  act  the  part  of  the 
doctor.     I  must  be  severe  when  anything  goes  wrong.* 

"  The  indolence  of  the  fellahs  may  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  justification  of 
that  direction  which  the  government  gives  to  cultivation^  by  rehiring  the 
production  of  certain  articles  in  particular  localities,  not  allowing  to  the 
peasant  or  proprietor  to  decide  as  to  what  produce  would  be  most  profitable 
to  him. 

"  The  authorities  aver  that,  where  a  greater  liberty  of  action  has  been  giveo 
to  the  cultivator,  his  produce  has  been  less,  and  that  the  ordinary  motive  of 
the  love  of  gain  is  not  so  strong  as  the  unwillingness  to  labour.  As  &r,  how» 
ever,  as  I  was  enabled  to  judee,  the  desire  to  accumulate  and  to  retain  wealth 
is  as  active  and  as  influential  among  the  fellah  race  as  in  any  other  class  of 
human  beings ;  and,  were  the  rights  of  property  better  defined  and  respected, 
and  a  system  of  regularity  introduced  into  the  fiscal  machinery  of  Egypt,  the 
peasantry  might  be  very  safely  trusted  to  take  care  of  their  own  interests."* 

This  state  of  things  in  Egypt  is  not  %'ery  different  from  what  was 
the  case  in  the  very  best  cultivated  districts  in  Scotland  about 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century ;  in  proof  of  which  see  Cleg* 
horn's  History  of  AgricuUure  in  Black's  edition  of  the  Ency* 
clopcedia  Britannica,  now  in  course  of  publication. 

Passing  over  several  pages,  which  it  would  be  interesting  to 
quote  if  this  Magazine  were  as  much  devoted  to  agriculture  as 
it  is  to  gardening;  and  leaving  the  culture  of  dourah  grass 
(Holcus  Sdrghum  L.)9  rice,  tobacco  which  is  grown  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  Middle  Egypt,  cotton  the  culture  of  which 
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is  given  in  detail,  wheat,  pulse,  the  mulberry  for  silk,  the  sugar* 
cane  for  sugar,  and  the  poppy  and  the  olive  for  oil ;  we  come  to 
the  culture  of  the  rose  for  rose* water,  a  subject  which,  we  trust, 
will,  interest  at  least  one  portion  of  our  readers. 

*'  Fayoum  it  the  Land  of  Rose  Trees,  —  In  May  the  soil  is  twice  turned  up, 
divided  into  squares,  and  slips  are  then  planted  in  holes  at  a  distance  of  2 J  ft. 
The  slips  are  covered  with  earth,  which  is  kept  constantly  humid,  till  the  trees 
appear  above  ground,  when  the  irrigation  is  lessened  and  the  trees  reach  their 
natural  height  of  about  2^  ft.  At  the  end  of  December  the  shoots  are  cut  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  irrigation  bein^  recommenced  for  thirty  to  forty 
days,  being  the  time  necessary  for  the  budding  and  blowing  of  the  flower.  The 
roses  are  gathered  every  morning  before  sunrise,  while  covered  with  dew ; 
they  are  placed  in  an  alembic  ere  they  dry  or  heat,  and  the  distillation  lasts  six 
hours.  The  water  is  white  when  drawn  from  the  alembic ;  that  ofiered  for 
sale  is  generally  yellowed  by  a  mixture  of  water  from  roses  which  have  been 
infused.     A  feddan   gives  from  6  to  7  quintals   of  roses.     In  1832,  600 

auintals  were  collected.  By  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  from  distillation, 
lese  800  quintals  eive  400,  which  produced  40,000  rottoli  of  rose»water.  A 
feddan  planted  with  rose  trees  costs  60  piastres  for  culture  and  taxes,  and 
gives  3  quintals,  which  give  300  rottoli,  which,  at  3  piastres,  produce  900 
piastres  net.  But  no  person  is  allowed  to  distil  roses  for  his  own  account, 
and  those  who  cultivate  them  are  obliged  to  sell  them  to  the  government. 

**  The  manufacture  of  rose-water,  for  which  the  Fayoum  was  so  dis- 
tinguished, is  reduced  to  very  small  results.  There  are  a  few  acres  of  rose 
garden  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  (Medineh  el  Fi^oum),  but  their 
produce  is  trifling.  The  monopoly  of  rose  leaves,  for  which  so  small  a  sum  is 
allowed  to  the  cultivators,  has  rendered  the  cultivation  by  no  means  worth 
the  attention  of  the  peasantry  or  landholders.  It  is  seldom  that  any  cultivator 
has  more  than  a  single  feddan  dedicated  to  the  production  of  rose  trees.  The 
price  paid  for  rose  leaves  is  25  piastres  s  5s.  per  cantar.  Of  fine  rose-water 
a  small  quantity  is  made  for  the  use  of  the  government ;  but  that  produced 
for  sale  is  of  little  value  and  of  indifferent  character.  There  are  tnree  qua- 
lities of  rose»water  produced ;  they  sell  for  3  piastres  (7^.),  5  piastres 
(Ix.  ^.),  and  7  piastres  (Is,  5^^.)  per  bottle. 

"  Otto  of  roses  is  not  manufactured  in  the  Fayoum,  though  the  free  cultiva- 
tion of  rose  trees  would,  I  am  assured,  enable  its  inhabitants  to  compete  with 
any  part  of  the  East  in  its  production.  The  consequence  of  the  monopoly  is 
the  gradual  diminution  of  rose  trees  throughout  the  district,  every  person 
being  interested  in  producing  as  few  as  possible. 

**  Dates.  —  One  of  the  most  productive  and  most  extensively  cultivated 
objects  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  the  date  tree.    It  is  spread  over  all  Egypt, 
is  a  source  of  considerable  revenue  to  the  government  ( I  piastre  per  tree  being 
generally  levied),  and  administers,  both  by  its  fruit,  trunk,  branches,  leaves, 
and  fibres,  to  the  comforts  of  the  natives,  far  more  than  any  other  product  of 
the  soil.     As  a  source  of  landed  revenue  it  is  highly  lucrative.  ^  One  pro- 

Erietor  told  me  that  he  had  planted  5000  date  trees,  which,  after  eight  years, 
ad  produced  yeariy  fruit  of  the  average  value  of  from  40  to  80  piastres 
(Ss.  to  \6s,  sterling)  per  tree.    Revenue  is  collected  on  about  two  miliions  ot 
aate  trees. 

**  Madder.  —  Madder  is  produced  in  Middle  Egypt  to  some  extent  f'^' ^'}^ 
consumption  of  the  countiy,  principally  for  dyeing  the  tarbouche,  or  skuU- 
caps,  which  are  universally  worn.     Madder  cultivation  was  introduced   m 
1825.    In  1833  there  were  300  feddans  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  500  in  the  I>e\ta 
and  the  Kelyouh,  devoted  to  madder  roots. 

"Wines.  —  Egypt  was  never  celebrated  for  its  wines.  Herodotus^  ^^f\lv 
produced  no  wines  in  his  time.  A  few  attempts  have  been  made,  pri"C*P*^"y 
by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  to  introduce   the    cultivation  of  the  vine;  and.     »« 
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tolerably  good  wine  has  been  made.    The  n^ite  wine  resembles  Mai^sala^ 

though  It  is  not  equal  to  it  in  quality ;  the  red  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 

common  wine  of  Spain. 

'    **  Trees.  —  1.  The  indigenous  trees  of  Egvpt  are  few.  The  Acacia  (lebbek) 

has  a  fine  foliage  in^  the  time  of  the  inunoation.    The  heart  of  the  trunk, 

which  is  black,  is  employed  in  wheel-making  and  sakias :  the  white  part  of  the 

trunk  easily  decays. 

•    ^  2.  The  sycomore  (gimmis)  [Flcns  Syc6moT\jLS  Lm^  is  knotty  and  not 

easily  split ;  it  is  used  much  in  the  construction  of  sakias.     Its  fruits  grow 

from  the  trunk,  but  do  not  ripen  unless  cut. 

*'  3.  The  Acacia  nilotica  (saat)  is  used  for  hedges  and  enclosures ;  it  is  aho 
employed  for  boat-building  on  the  Nile,  for  sduas,  and  for  charcoal.  In 
Upper  Egypt  gum  is  extracted  from  this  tree.  Boats  are  constructed  in 
Senaar  ot  tne  saat,  which  comes  down  the  Nile  for  sale.  Its  fruit,  called 
karat,  is  used  for  tanning,  and  it  completely  impregnates  the  leather  in  forty 
days ;  so  tanned,  the  leather  resists  heat  admirably,  but  not  humidity. 

"  4.  The  etl  is  a  tree  of  lieht  wood,  which  flourishes  with  so  small  a  quantity 
of  water  as  to  grow  on  the  skirts  of  the  desert.  Its  appearance  resembles  the 
cypress. 

"  5.  The  nebk  is  a  tree  bearing  fruit  resembling  olives,  whose  wood  is 
employed  for  various  purposes. 

"  6.  The  doum  (Hyphsne  coriacea)  is  a  dichotomous  palm ;  the  wood  is 
used  for  the  making  otsakias.     It  is  of  a  fibrous  texture,  not  easily  split. 

"  7.  The  date  palm  (Phcenix  dactylifera  JJn,)  is  the  most  common  and 
most  useful  of  Egyptian  trees.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  the  off-shoots  firom 
the  roots :  of  itsleaves,  brooms  and  brushes  are  made ;  of  the  lif^  by  which 
the  branches  are  bound  together,  all  sorts  of  cordage ;  the  trunk  is  employed 
for  house  building  and  many  other  purposes ;  and  the  firuit,  of  universal  con- 
sumption. 

**  Olive  trees  are  now  introduced  in  large  quantities,  and  produce  firuit  in 
three  years. 

"  Orange  trees  are  very  numerous  in  the  province  of  Oaliub,  and  lemon 
trees  are  common.  There  are  many  plum  trees,  and  some  apple  and  peach 
trees ;  large  quantities  of  figs  and  cacti. 

"  There  are  few  medicinal  trees ;  among  which,  the  khiar  shember*s  fruit  is 
used  for  purging. 

'  "  The  fibres  which  bind  together  the  branches  of  the  date  trees  are  an 
article  of  great  consumption  in  that  country,  being  used  for  purposes  of 
cordage :  in  the  Fayoum,  these  fibres  (^Uf)  are  of  a  peculiarly  fine  quality. 

**  Ouiofu,  —  There  is  a  very  large  production  of  onions  in  Egyp^  far  lar^ger 
than  that  of  potatoes,  which,  indeed,  do  not  succeed  well  in  the  rich  allural 
soil.  The  ordinary  price  of  onions  is  from  4  to  6  piastres  per  cantar,  or 
about  li.  the  cwt. ;  but  the  price  was  trebled  in  1837,  from  the  general 
deficiency  of  food.  So  large  is  the  consumption,  from  the  employment  of 
the  onion  in  such  a  variety  of  dishes,  and  for  such  a  variety  of  purposes, 
that  a  person  of  the  opulent  ranks  assured  me  he  consumed  in  his  family, 
whose  annual  expenditure  was  about  300/.  sterling  per  annum,  nearly  two 
tons  of  onions.** 

The  expense  of  living  for  an  agricultural  labourer  in  ISgypt 
is  about  half  the  price  of  labour ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  tiiat 
the  proportion  between  the  expense  of  living  and  wages  for  the 
lowest  description  of  labour  was  the  same  in  England  about  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  and,  in  fact,  has  been  nearly  the  same  in  all 
countries  where  the  labourer  had  few  or  no  enjoyments  of  an 
intellectual  nature ;  in  short,  previously  to  the  time  when  la- 
bourers could  read.     In  the  present  century,  in  England^  the 
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proportion  begins  to  differ,  but  still  the  expenses  of  worktoen  of 
every  description  are  constantly  treading  on  the  heels  of  their 
incomes,  and,  from  the  innate  desire  to  enjoy  our  condition,  will 
probably  always  do  so.  A  fellah,  or  agricultural  labourer,  in 
Egypt,  receives  about  Id.  per  day,  and  if  he  is  prudent  he  caa 
live  on  ^d.  per  day.     We  now  come  to  the  important  subject  of 

"  Hortictdttare,  —  Much  has  been  done  in  Eg3rpt  for  horticultural  improve- 
ment ;  many  of  the  gardens  are  beautiful  in  appearance,  and  rich  in  their 
possessions ;  the  most  striking  are  in  the  care  of  Europeans ;  that  of  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  in  the  island  of  Rhoda,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive.  It  is  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Trail,  A.L.S.,  C.M.Z.S.,  &c.,  and  is  kept  in  order  bj 
about  120  workpeople,  whose  average  earnings  are  a  piastre  (2^^.)  per  day ; 
the  extent  of  this  garden  is  about  40  acres.  In  this  garden  many  very 
interesting  and  important  experiments  have  been  made,  which  are  likely  to 
have  a  happy  influence  on  the  future  productions  of  the  country.  I  found  the 
teak  tree  m  a  most  flourishing  state.  In  a  period  of  seven  years  it  had  reached 
the  height  of  25  ft.,  and  was  most  luxuriant  in  appearance.  Mr.  Traill  had 
been  producing  the  teak  from  seeds,  and  there  were  about  300  teak  treesjn 
the  garden.  As  forest  trees  are  almost  unknown  in  Egypt,  the  timber  con- 
sumed for  ship-building,  for  domestic  and  general  purposes,  being  principally 
imported  from  Syria,  the  introduction  of  the  teak  is  of  the  highest  interest 
and  importance  to  the  country.  The  bamboo,  the  yam,  the  caoutchouc,  the 
ginger,  and  the  arrow-root  had  also  completely  succeeded,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Traill,  may  be  cultivated  without  difficulty  to  any  extent.  The  custard 
apple  also  has  been  introduced  and  prospers. 

"  The  experiments  that  have  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  the  coffee  and 
tea  plants  have  not  been  fortunate,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  soil  of  Egypt 
is  not  friendly  to  their  production.  But  that  the  introduction '  of  many 
important  agricultural  articles,  which  have  hitherto  not  been  attended  to, 
would  add  greatly  to  the  resources  of  Eg>'pt,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
inertness  of  the  fellahs,  the  unwillingness  to  try  any  new  produce,  however 
much  the  culdvation  may  promise,  have  been  the  cause  of  the  scanty  number 
of  articles  which  the  Egyptian  soil,  so  rich  and  exciting,  has  hitherto  nur- 
tured. Nothing  but  the  stubborn  purpose  of  the  Pacha  would  have  led  to 
the  growth  of  such  vast  supplies  of  cotton,  to  the  cultivation  of  opium  and 
indigo,  and  other  objects  or  European  consumption.  The  peasant  is  always 
desirous  of  producing  what  he  and  his  neighbours  consume,  in  preference  to 
articles  for  export ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  coercion  which  is  exercised 
towards  the  fellah,  in  order  to  compel  the  growth  of  the  principal  articles  of 
demand  for  foreign  markets,  finds  some  justification  in  the  unwillingness  of 
the  cultivators  to  attend  to  them  without  the  arbitrary  interference  of  the 
authorities. 

**  The  successful  attempts  which  have  been  made  in  the  gardens  of  Egypt, 
may  ultimately  produce  in  its  fields  results  of  a  more  extensive  character. 
Horticulture  is  m  that  country  scarcely  distinguishable  from  agriculture,  and 
will,  probably,  by  the  attractions  of  greater  profits,  encoura^  adventure. 
Ibrahim  Pacha  has,  indeed,  been  very  willing  gratuitously  to  distribute  seeds 
and  plants  and  trees  from  his  own  garden  ;  but  the  cases  are  rare'  in  which 
any  attention  has  been  paid  to  them  by  the  receivers. 

**  To  the  Pacha  the  horticulture  of  Egypt  owes  much  ;  not  only  are  his 
own  extensive  eardens  watched  over  by  intelligent  and  skilful  botanists,  but  he 
has  sent  travelling  gardeners  to  the  East  Indies  and  other  parts,  in  order  to 
collect  specimens  of  such  vegetable  productions  as  are  liKely  to  suit  the 
Egyptian  soil.  Nor  is  there  any  unwillingness  on  his  part  to  incur  any 
ejcpenses  for  the  furtherance  of  botanical  science,  and  for  making  it  instrumental 
to  the  general  agricultural  interests  of  the  country.    [Dr.  Bowring  informs  US|^ 
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and,  indeed/the  &ct  had  been  previously  stated  to  us  by  Mr.  Traill,  when  in 
England  in  1838,  that  the  Pacha  had  sent  Mr.  M'CuUoch,  one  of  his  bead 
gardeners,  to  British  India,  and  that  he  had  brought  to  Egypt  forty  cases  of 
plants,  seeds,  and  roots.] 

^  I  have  been  fitvoureu  by  Mr.  Traill  with  the  following  interesting  statement 
as  to  the  success  of  his  horticultural  experiments :  — * 

"  '  Rhoda^  9th  Febnuay,  1838. 
"•Dear  Sir, 

**  *  While  sending  you  the  enclosed  list  of  some  of  the  more  valuable 
plants  introduced  into  the  gardens  of  His  Highness  Ibrahim  Pacha,  since  their 
formation  in  1830,  allow  me  to  state  that  we  possess,  besides,  many  highlj 
interesting  species,  as  the  man^,  cocoa  nut,  black  pepper,  cinnamon,  tea,&c.  ; 
but,  being  a  very  recent  acquisition  and  now  under  experiment,  I  have  thought 
it  better  not  to  add  them,  until  enabled  by  time  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
probability  of  their  naturalisation. 

**  *  The  list  sent  you  contains  only  such  subjects  as  have  either  been  decidedly 
acclimated  in  Egypt,  or  from  which  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained. 

** '  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

"  *  Yours  most  faithfully, 
***pr.JBowring,  "« (Signed j         Jambs  Traill. 

«  *  List  of  some  of  the  most  useful  Plants  introduced  into  Egypt  within 

the  last  eight  Years. 


Date  of 

EngUih  Name. 

Botanical  Name. 

Intro- 
duction. 

Obienratloiu,  ftc. 

Starappl«   .     - 

Chrjfophyllum  Cainlto 

1890 

Acclimated  —  but  bai  not  yet  produced 
fruit 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Bricgt  oumy  yean  mgo, 
but,  having  been  neglected,  no  remit  waa 
obteined  till  taken  up  by  me  in  1831  ^ 

GtUTft 

Psidium  pomlferom    . 

.. 

is  now  perfectlr  natuialiaed— produciog 
fruit  abundantly. 

Culftii        •       • 

Coflta  arabica 

1890 

Seed  town  In  ISdO—  tereral  plaata  of  wMch 
produced  fruit  laat  year,  but,  from  the 
extraordinary  care  required  in  pcceerr- 

Tery  doubtAiL 

Teak 

Tcctona  grandlf    .    - 

1831 

or  fix  plants  raised  fttm  Indian  leeda,  one 
hag  now  attained  the  height  of  S9  ft. 
4  in.,  being  an  arerage  growth  of  up. 
wards  of  4  ft.  annually ;  ^rlh  at  one 

foot  from  the  surAoe  of  the  gnmnd 

Sft.  4|in. 

Another  plant  of  smaller  dimensioiis  pro- 

duced seed  last  year. 

Papawtree  •  - 

Carlea  Papaua      >    . 

18M 

Acclimated  —  fruited. 

Araotta       -     - 

— 

Acclimated  —  grows  ftedy  ~  but  hilbctto 
no  produce  obtained. 

Allfplce       -    . 
Sago  Palm    .    - 

MyrtuB  Pimenta    -    7 
Cycat  revoluta    -       J 

— 

Live,  but  do  not  prosper. 

Cu<;tanl  apple    . 
India  rubber  tree 

Annona  Cherimoja    - 

— 

Acclimated  —not  fruited. 

Flctu  dacUca     - 

_ 

Dilto^  vegetates  ft«ely. 

Turmerie     -     . 

Curcuma  longa     -     .. 

.. 

Ditto,           ditto. 

Arrowroot  -    . 

Maranta  arundinaoea 

.V 

Ditto,          ditto. 

Oiiiger     . 

Zingiber  offldnalia 

«_ 

Ditto,          ditta 

Cedar  wood 

Ccdrela  odorata     -     . 

— 

Acclimated  —  tree  14  ft.  high  —  growi 

FusUe 

Morus  tinctoria    . 

Tieoroualy. 
AocUmaled. 

Bensoin       -    - 

Terminalia  anguatifera 

.. 

Acclimated --tree  15  ft.  high. 

Cajeput       -     - 

Melaleuca  C^eputL    - 

^ 

Acclimatcd^tree  14ft.  high. 

Yam 

DloMorea  aculeate     . 

18J7 

From  live  tubers  planted  last  Tear,  an 
average   produce   of    fiftcen-foid    was 

obtained  —  suooessftil  culUvation  indu. 

bi  table. 

Bamboo  cane    - 

Bambuia  arundinacea 

""" 

A  small  plant,  having  been  placed  dose 
by  a  canal  of  irrigation  last  year,  threw 
up  three  vigorous  siioots  upwards  of  10  ft. 
long,  which,  having  stood  the  winter 

uninjured,    puts  the   naturalisatkm   of 

this  valuable  plant  befood  question.' 
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**  There  is  everywhere  resistance,  a  resistance  not  peculiar  to  Egypt,  to 
the  introduction  of  improved  agrarian  instruments,  and,  of  course,  improved 
husbandry  makes  little  progress  ;  the  same  old  plough,  the  same  rude  tools 
which  were  employed  a  hundred  generations  ago,  are  still  in  use  ;  and  I  did 
not  find  that  even  the  Egyptians  and  Turks  who  had  travelled  in  Europe  had 
brought  back  with  them  any  disposition  to  attempt  a  superior  metnod  of 
cultivation.  In  the  model  farms  established  by  the  Government  the  best 
instruments  are  used;  but  the  influence  of  these  establishments  has  hitherto 
been  small." 

From  the  remainder  of  the  Report  we  shall  merely  glean  a 
few  facts  or  observations. 

The  creation  and  destruction  of  earthenware  vessels  goes  on 
to  a  vast  extent ;  and  the  wheel  by  which  the  clay  is  turned 
seems  to  have  undergone  no  change  irom  the  patriarchal  times. 
The  stones  of  some  of  the  finest  temples  in  Egypt  have  long 
been  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lime ;  a  barbarous  prac- 
tice, which  we  are  not  to  be  so  much  surprised  at  when  we  con- 
sider what  frequently  takes  place  in  this  country  with  the  finest 
Gothic  ruins,  which  are  frequendy  made  quarries  for  modern 
buildings,  or  even  fence  walls.  The  Pacha  has  put  a  stop  to 
this  practice  in  Egypt.  Salt  is  obtained  by  the  peasants  by 
soaking  the  bodies  of  mummies  in  water,  and  afterwards  evapo- 
rating it.  Even  the  sand  and  stones  on  which  mummies  have 
lain  are  found  impregnated  with  salt,  and  they  are  also  steeped 
in  water.  Here  are  wants  to  be  supplied  which  might  form  the 
germs  of  three  sure  and  lucrative  manufactures :  improved  pot- 
tery ;  lime-burning  from  native  limestone,  which  is  abundant ; 
and  salt-making  from  sea  water.  In  the  government  administra- 
tion there  is  a  minister  for  public  instruction,  who  is  also  director 
of.  the  public  works,  &c.  One  of  the  duties  of  this  minister  is, 
to  see  that  schools  and  instructors  are  provided  for  all  the  youth 
of  both  sexes  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  we  cannot  help 
wishing  that  he  would  introduce  the  teaching  of  English  iMo 
all  these  schools,  as  one  step  towards  the  universality  of  that 
language.  This  minister's  duty  is  also  to  inspect  all  plans  for 
buildings,  public  or  private,  and  to  protect  the  monuments  which 
already  exist*  Dr.  Bowring,  at  the  request  of  the  viceroy,  drew 
up  a  plan  for  a  commission  to  be  charged  with  the  preservation 
of  public  monuments,  researches  for  new  discoveries,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  museum  in  which  all  the  more  valuable 
smaller  objects  should  be  collected.  This  excellent  idea  we 
trust  will  be  carried  into  execution.  In  all  primitive  countries 
there  is  little  change  in  the  fashions  of  dress,  but,  since  the 
Pacha  began  his  improvements,  the  beauty,  variety,  and  eco- 
nomy of  European  cottons  and  silks,  are  gradually  working  a 
revolution  in  the  dress  of  both  sexes,  which  will  end  in  firmly 
biuding  the  East  to  the  West  by  the  links  of  commerce^  There 
are  regular  steamers  from  various  parts  of  Europe  to  Alexandria, 
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but  the  ordinary  passage  is  firom  Marseiiies,  which  occnpies 
fourteen  or  fifteen  days^  including  stoppages,  and  costs  for  each 
passenger  24/.  Letters  between  London  and  Alexandria  arrive  in 
from  seventeen  to  nineteen  days^  and  cost  about  25.  each.  We 
mention  these  prices,  because  we  have  no  doubt  some  young  gar- 
dener will  be  disposed  to  offer  his  services  to  Mr.  Traill,  whom 
from  our  personal  knowledge,  we  can  state  to  be  a  most  excel* 
lent  man  much  attached  to  Egypt.  The  accounts  of  the  slave 
{rade  and  slave  hunts  are  horrible*  The  natives  are  burned  out 
of  thefr  hiding  places,  like  wasps  or  foxes ;  or  caught  by  snares 
or  traps,  like  game  or  vermin.  For  the  sake  of  impretssing  on 
the  reader's  mind  the  incalculable  blessings  of  civilisation*  we 
inake  the  following  quotation,  though  we  admit  that  it  is  some* 
what  foreign  from  the  subject  of  gardening. 

*  "  As  the  pay  of  the  troops  was  often  in  arrear,  they  generally  showed  no 
little  activity  in  capturing  the  negroes,  on  whose  sale  they  were  to  depend  for 
the  settlement  of  their  claims  ;  and  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  horrible 
atrocities  are  frequently  committed  in  the  capture  of  slaves.  In  some  cases, 
where  the  blacks  had  retreated  to  caves  and  caverns,  fires  of  straw  and  brush- 
wood have  been  kindled  at  the  entrance  in  order  to  force  them  out  by  fear  of 
fiuffbcation.  Resistance  leads  to  frays  in  which  much  blood  is  shed  ;  but^ 
generally,  the  poor  slaves  are  seized  by  men  in  ambuscade,  from  their  mothers 
when  in  the  fields,  from  small  parties  of  blacks  who  are  surprised  or  waylaid 
by  the  soldiery,  or  by  individual  acts  of  kidnapping.  Wars  are  entered  upon 
for  the  purpose  of  making  prisoners  to  be  sold  as  slaves ;  the  quarrels  of  petty 
communities  are  engaeed  in  for  the  sake  of  handing  over  the  weaker  part^  tp 
the  jellab  or  slave  dealer.  Sometimes  the  strong  sell  the  weak,  even  of  the 
same  tribe ;  in  a  word,  there  is  no  crime  which  is  not  committed  on  the  spots 
where  the  slave  trade  has  its  birth."  (Report,  4-c.,  p.  83.) 

So  brutal  is  the  usage  of  the  negroes  afler  they  are  captured, 
that  it  is  estimated  that  80  per  cent  perish  in  the  first  ten  days 
bfler  seizure.  The  facts  related  by  Dr.  Bowring  on  this  head 
bre  fearful.  In  estimating  the  positive  suffering,  however,  we 
must  make  allowance  for  the  different  state  of  feeling  among  a 
people  so  degraded  ;  even  the  memory  of  these  people  is  so  little 
cultivated,  that  it  only  reaches  back  a  few  years,  and  their  future 
prospects  of  life  are  so  limited,  that  they  have  scarcely  any 
thoughts  which  reach  beyond  a  few  days  or  weeks.  Nevertheless 
they  are  **  almost  invariably  fierce  religious  fanatics.''  The  Pacha 
iseems  favourable  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  but  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  taken  any  active  measures  against  it 

.  **  Hatching  of  Eggs.  —  From  fifteen  to  twenty  millions  of  chickens  are 
annually  hatched  in  Egypt  by  artificial  heat.    One  chicken  is  given  for  two 

'  **  Mitdirectum  of  Labour, --^  The  misdirection .  and  waste  oflabonr  in  the 
Levant  are  very  great ;  thought  is  seldom  associated  with  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  lue.  If  rubbish  is  to  be  removed,  for  example,  a  large  portion 
will  be  spilt  from  the  baskets  or  carriages  into  which  it  is  thrown ;  if  timber- 
work  is  to  be  repdred,  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  fitting  of  the  various 
parts  $  seldom  is  a  room  made  air-tight,  eitner  from  the  door  or  windows ; 
^eldom  IB  a  staircase  found  in  which  the  steps  are  of  equal  heights. " 
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'*  AaodeUed  Labour,  —  Sometimes  labour  is  divided  among  small  bodies  of 
labourers  ;•  and  I  observed  in  Upper  Egypt  an  ingenious  device  for  the  equal 
distribution  of  their  toiL  Where  a  certam  number  of  fellahs  had  to  divide 
the  work  in  the  fields  with  an  equal  number  engaged  in  raising  water  by  the 
shadoof,  they  had  made  a  primitive  sort  of  sundial  b^  stickmg  a  piece  of 
wood  into  the  earth,  and  marking  the  hours  at  appropriate  distances  by  bits 
of  chalk.  When  the  shadow  reached  the  given  spot,  the  field  labourers  took 
the  part  of  the  irrigators,  and  so  interchanged  their  employment.  I  inquired 
how  thev  settled  this  when  there  was  no  sunshine,  and  they  said  they  made 
a  small  hole  in  an  earthen  vessel,  which  they  filled  with  water,  and  when  it 
was  run  out  they  shifted  their  work,  filling  the  vessel  again  to  measure  the 
labour  of  the  new  comers/' 

Commission  of  Ornament  in  Alexandria.  —  A  corraspondent 
in  our,  volume  for  18S5  (p.  280.)  has  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
society  for  promoting  the  improvement  of  the  public  taste  in 
architectural  and  rural  scenery ;  and  we  have  shown  in  the  same 
volume  (p.  283.)  that  such  a  society  exists  at  Munich,  where 
more  attention  is  paid  to  public  convenience  and  ornament  than 
in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  not  even  excepting  France.  We 
were  not,  however,  prepared  to  meet  with  an  establishment  of 
this  kind  in  Egypt. 

'*  CommUthn  of  Ornament  in  Alexandria,  —  Among  the  establishments  which 
show  the  gradual  progress  of  improvement  in  Egypt,  I  cannot  avoid  mention- 
ing the  CJommission  of  Ornament  in  Alexandria,  instituted  for  promoting  the 
cleanliness,  healthfulness,  and  beauty  of  that  important  place.  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  proceedings  of  the  board  since  its  estabiish* 
ment..  It  has  done  much  for  the  well-bSng  of  Alexandria,  by  providing  for 
a  freer  circulation  in  the  streets,  for  the  ventilation  of  houses,  and  genmdly 
by  the  supervision  of  all  buildings  erected  or  proposed.  No  new  building 
can  be  constructed  without  the  approval  of  the  board,  which  is  authorised  to 
order  the  removal  of  all  nuisances  affecting  the  public  health.  The  British 
consul-eenerai  is  the  permanent  president  of  the  commission.  It  consists  of 
some  of  the  Egyptian  authorities,  with  a  greater  number  of  Europeans.  There 
is  a  civil  engineer  who  is  especially  attached  to  it,  and  the  board  has  been 
instrumental  in  introducing  many  improvements  and  getting  rid  of  many 
nuisances,  thus  adding  much  to  the  salubrity  of  the  place.  It  has  received  on 
all  occasions  the  cordial  support  of  the  government.  The  viceroy  himself, 
and  all  the  officers  of  the  government,  submit  to  its  ordinances.** 

^  Amonj;  the  useful  suggestions  which  I  understand  have  emanated  froni 
this  commission,  one  has  been  the  removal  of  all  the  cemeteries  to  without 
the  walls  of  Alexandria,  The  Mussulmans  have  now  their  burial  ^und ; 
and  each  Christian  sect^  Copts  and  Greeks,  Armenians  and  Catholics,  and 
Protestants,  as  well  as  Jews,  have  each  a  separate  resting-place  for  their  dead, 
at  some  distance  from  the  town." 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  whole  Report  is  that 
which  relates  to  education.  It  occupies  above  twenty  pages, 
^nd  is  full  of  the  most  gratifying  details.  There  are  primary 
schools  to  be  spread  in  all  the  provinces,  according  to  the  popu- 
lation ;  the  system  of  instruction  is  to  be  the  same  in  all,  and 
all  children  are  to  be  compelled  to  undergo  it.  But  for  this,' 
and  various  other  interesting  subjects  of  general  improvement^ 
we  must  refer  to  the  Beport  itself. 
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Art.  V.     Notes  on  Provincial  Nurseries*    By  J.  P.  W. 

No.  1.    The  Milford  Nursery,  near  Godalhing. 

Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  lay  before  you  and  your  numerous  readers 
a  few  remarks  I  lately  made  in  visiting  some  of  the  provincial  nurseries ;  and 
as  that  at  Milford,  near  Godalming,  belonging  to  Mr.  William  Young,  was  the 
first  which  I  visited,  I  shall  accordingly  begm  with  it. 

The  Milford  Nursery  occupies  a  beautiful  situation  about  half  way  between 
London  and   Portsmouth,   with  the  Portsmouth  Road  runnins  along  its 
southern  boundary.    The  nursery  abounds  in  every  description  of  tree  gene- 
rally used  in  extensive  planting,  with  an  immense  number  of  evergreens,  such 
ks  laurels,  yews,  cedars,  hollies,  box,  &c.    In  passing  along  the  road,   the 
general  effect  of  the  nursery  is  very  striking,  from  the  appearance  of  the  ex- 
tensive pits  and  green-houses  which  meet  the  eye,  backed  by  numerous  thriving 
young  trees,  assuming  at  a  distance  the  character  of  an  evergreen  plantation. 
On  entering  the  grounds  I  was   not  a  little  pleased  with  a  fine  specinien 
of  Junfperus  thurlfera  Lin.,  forming  a  beautitul  spreading  evergreen  tree 
leathered  to  the  ground,  and  hence  an  appropriate  ornament  for  the  lawn, 
or  to  stand  out  singly  from  a  group  where  a  low-growing  tree  is  required. 
A  little  further  on  I  observed  several  fine  specimens  of  J.  phoenicea  Xm., 
CHipressus   sempervirens    stricta  Jrb.  Brit,,  and   T^xus   baccata  fast^giata 
Arb,  Brit,     In  a  turf  pit  not  far  from  these  lai^e  specimens,  I  saw  a  fine 
specimen  plant  of  Cupr^ssus  torul6sa  Lamb. ;  and,  m  pots,  above  50  strong 
young  plants  of  this  species  for  sale.     Also  in  pots,  several  fine  specimens  of 
that  beautiful  and,  since  the  winter  of  1837-8,  scarce  tree,  C  lusit&nica  Tottnu 
In  my  opinion  this  evergreen  ought  to  be  in  every  collection  of  Confferae  in 
the  country ;  as  also  «/un(perus  exc^lsa  W,,  ^which  forms  one  of  the  finest 
trees  of  all  the  section  Cupressins,  attaining  a  height  of  60  ft.  with  a  slightly 
pendent  habit.   1  have  no  doubt  that,  from  its  great  elegance,  this  tree  wUiin  a 
few  ^ears  become  plentiful  in  our  nurseries,  as,  firom  its  extensive  geographical 
distribution,  seeds  might  be  either  procured  from  the  New  or  Old  World  ; 
from  the  latter,  no  doubt,  through  the  Calcutta  Garden.     At  present  Mr. 
Young's  stock  of  it  appears  limited,  as  I  only  observed  a  few  small  plants 
in  pots.     In  ilbi^tinse  Mr.  Young  seems  very  rich.     I  saw  fine  specimens  of 
Pinus  Bankstana  Lamb.,  P,  SMnidna  Doug.,  P.  Coulteri  D.  Don,  P,  lon- 
gifolia  Boxb.,  P.  canari^nsis  Smith,  P,  excelsa  Wait,,   P.  Lamberttomi  Doug., 
P.  montfcola  Doug, ;  with  many  of  the  common  sorts  in  large  quantities, 
such  as  P.  pumilio  Hcenkcy  P,  Larlcio  Poir,,  P.  austrlaca  H'6u,  P.  Pallas- 
idna  Lamb.,  &c.  &c.    Among  the  rarer  Abies  I  observed  A,  Smithiana  WalU 
A,  Douglastt  Lindl.,  A,  Menzi^'  Doug.,  A,  cephal<5nica  Arb,  Brit,  [now  Pfcca 
cephal6nica] ;  and  in  Picea  nearly  all  the  species.    There  b  also  a  fiur  pro- 
portion of  all  the  genera  belonging  to  Confferas. 

As  this  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  all  deciduous  vegetation  b^ns  to 
fall  "  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,"  1  was  not  a  little  pleased  in  observing 
the  various  tints  of  autumn,  especially  in  the  genus  Qu^rcus  (which  is  here 
rather  numerous,  counting  above  thirty  species,  exclusive  of  varieties).-  Q. 
tmctoria  Willd,  was  in  all  its  beauty,  as  was  also  Q.  rubra  £.,  with  most  of 
the  same  section.  There  are  some  fine  full-grown  specimens  of  American 
Qu^rcus  and  acers  in  the  arboretum  of  P.  B.  Webb,  Esq.,  Milford  House, 
which  adjoins  the  nursery,  and  which  are  now  clothed  in  yellow,  orange,  pur- 
ple, red,  and  scarlet. 

In  a  compartment  near  one  of  the  green-houses,  I  observed  a  numerous 
collection  of  Crats'^gus  Lindl,,  containing  about  50  species  and  varieties,  all 
flamed  according  to  the  Arboretum  Brilannicum :  and'  in  a  row  not  fiir  from 
the  above  was  a  fine  assemblage  of  pendulous  trees,  consisting  of  weeping 
ash,  weeping  willow,  weeping  beech,  weeping  elm,  weeping  poplar,  weeping 
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luburnum,  weeping  bircby'and  that  most  beautiful  of  all  weeping  trees,  the  So*, 
phora  jap6mca  p^ndula  Arb.  JBrit,  When  grafted  high,  this  tree  forms  one  of 
the  most  deligntful  living  vegetable  umbrellas  imaginable,  especially  when 
trained  en  pareuoL 

But  leaving  vnth  regret  the  plants  of  the  open  air,  where  I  pass  over  many 
varieties  unmentioned,  I  will  give  a  hasty  glance  at  the  inmates  of  the  green* 
house.  On  entering  it,  I  was  much  pleased  with  a  splendid  collection  of 
heaths,  second  to  none  in  England  for  luxuriance  of  growth,  and  the  size  of 
the  specimens.  •  Many  were  in  full  flower,  and  many  more  in  an  advanced 
state.  At  the  end  of  the  house  I  observed  a  splendid  specimen  of  Banksia 
8peci6sa  B,  Mag,  in  full  flower.  This  alone  was  a  treat  worth  going  to  see. 
There  was  also  a  very  extraordinary  specimen  of  Rhipidodendron  plicitilis 
Hort,  BrU,,  which  is  of  a  great  age,  and  is  sure  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
every  visiter.  The  camellias  looked  well,  as  also  did  a  ouantity  of  i^hodod^n- 
dron  arb6reum  Smith.  In  one  of  the  pits,  the  pitcher  plant  grows  luxuriantly; 
for  dthough  this  plant  has  generally  been  kept  in  a  stove,  yet  it  will  stand  in  a 
house  where  the  thermometer  falls  beiow  freezing,  as  I  am  told  the  individual 
here  did  last  winter  ;  for  though  it  had  the  ice  on  its  leaves  as  thick  as  a  six* 
pence,  yet  it  did  not  suffer  from  it  in  the  least. 

In  a  Dutch  pit  there  were  above  20  species  of  Kenn^va  and  Zichytf, 
being  nearly  all  the  sorts  yet  introduced  into  this  country.  There  are  two  or 
three  species  quite  new  that  have  not  yet  flowered  ;  also  several  other  good 
things,  amongst  which  I  may  notice  Pronaya  €\egana,  a  climbing  plant  nearly 
allied  to  Sollya ;  also  Convolvulus  ^copkrius,  one  of  the  rarest  of^  the  genus, 
and  perhaps  not  yet  to  be  found  in  any  other  collection  in  England.  I  could 
go  on  to  enumerate  many  other  good  and  rare  plants  which  I  saw  here^  but  t 
will  only  notice  the  following  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  which  1  believe  are  not 
very  common  in  the  London  nurseries,  and  which  it  may  be  useful  to  those 
planting  arboretums  to  know  may  be  had  from  Mr.  Young :  Ar^lia  jap6nica, 
Atraph&xis  spinosa,  Nitraria  Sch6beri,  Xadsura  jap<5nica,  and  Pauldwnui  im- 
periaJis. 

If  I  do  not  meet  with  a  situation  soon,  it  is  my  intention  to  visit  some  of 
the  principal  nurseries  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  then  perhaps  to 
go  to  Scotland,  and  you  shall  hear  from  me  accordingly. 

Briitol,  September,   1840. 


Art.  VI.     How  to  gel  rid  of  Insects  that  have  attacked  the  Cacti*    By 

M.  Emil  Skllo. 

(Translated  from  the  Garten  Zeitung,  by  J.  L.) 

It  is  well  known  to  every  gardener  and  cultivator  of  the  C^cti,  that  the 
expulsion  of  the  insects  so  iniurious  and  destructive  to  thb  tribe  of  plants 
is  particularly  difficult  to  effect ;  and  it  is  also  a  fact,  that  the  scale 
which  is  found  between  the  spines  on  the  elevated  parts  and  small  protube- 
rances of  many  species  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  without  destroying  the  specimen. 
Permit  me,  then,  to  make  known  to  you  a  more  suitable  method,  for  the 
expulsion  of  such  injurious  insects,  than  I  ever  saw  in  practice  during  my 
journey. 

In  the  establishment  of  M.  Makoy  in  Liege,  a  very  simple  and,  there- 
fore, easy  method  has  been  practised  for  a  long  time  most  successfully, 
without  the  specimens  on  which  it  was  employed  sustaining  the  most  trifling 
injury.  Such  an  operation  is  generally  performed  elsewhere  by  means  of 
a  small  brush,  or  other  small  kind  of  instrument,  which  occupies  several 
hours,  and  is  frequently  attended  by  the  injury  of  the  exterior  of  the 
plant ;  but  here  it  is  effected  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  without  the 
plant  sustaining  any  injury  whatever.     Many  species  of  the  ^MammUlaria, 
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Auch  as  M.  radians,  &c,,  cannot  be  cleaned  with  a  small  brush,  as  this  brnslr 
cannot  penetrate  between  the  numerous  and  thickly  set  spines,  which  are 
the  favourite  abodes  of  the  insects*  Powdered  sulphur  was  also  used  to 
destroy  the  molesting  intruders ;  but  this  had  not  only  a  veiy  disagreeable 
mppeamnoe  ibr  a  long  time,  but  its  application  was  attended  with  injurious 
consequences  to  the  plants.  The  simple  method,  therefore,  practised  in  the 
above  establishment  cannot  be  sufficiently  recommended,  and  I  now  subjom 
the  directions  for  its  application.  On  a  fine  sunny  day  take  a  cactus  plant 
which  is  attacked  by  an  insect,  and  cover  the  earth  in  the  pot  with  a  doth* 
BO  as  to  prevent  it  falling  out  during  the  operation ;  then  make  a  boy  hold  it 
over  a  tub  or  cask  with  both  hands,  and  take  a  good-sized  syringe*  that  has 
a  great  many  small  holes  at  the  end,  and  fill  it  with  clean  water,  but  not  vefy 
cold,  because,  if  otherwise,  the  outer  cellular  tissue  might  get  a  chill;  then 
Jioldiog  the  syringe  at  some  distance,  let  the  water  play  with  more,  or  less  force 
pn  the  upper  part  of  the  plant,  and  by  its  gushing  and  penetrating  power,  the 
placidly  rq)osin^  insects  are  soon  roused,  and,  with  all  the  impurities,  are 
washed  away  without  the  most  trifling  injury  to  the  plant.  Tnis  method, 
however,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  destruction  of  the  scale,  because  it  sticks  so 
firmly  on  the  exterior  of  the  plant,  that  the  force  of  the  stream  of  water  cannot 
-Remove  it ;  bat  in  order  to  effect  this,  it  is  necessary  that  the  plant  should  be 
•eoaked  in  tobacco .  juice  for  several  hours  before  it  is  syringed ;  and  it  is 
understood,  that  the  tobacco  juice  must  not  penetrate  into  the  earth  in  whidi 
the  plant  is  grown.  The  scale  by  this  means  is  killed,  but  not  removed  from 
Xhe  plant,  but  which  is  readily  effected  by  the  application  of  the  syringe,  as 
above  described;  and  it  is  particularly  necessary,  that  a  dry  sunny  day  uiould 
be  selected  for  the  operation,  so  as  to  fiu:ilitate  the  drying  of  the  attacked 
and  syringed  plant.  All  kinds  of  £chinoc4cti,  Meloc&cti,  and  Manunillarise 
:are  the  easiest  purified  in  this  manner ;  also,  the  Cereus  species,  when  they 
,are  not  too  large ;  but  large  specimens  of  Cereus  and  Opuntia,  Epiph^Uum 
snd  Per^kia  require,  as  may  easdy  be  understood,  the  greatest  care  and  atten- 
tion. As  I  have  practised  this  method  of  expelling  injurious  insects  myself,  on 
different  kinds  otCkct\,  in  the  establishment  of  M.  Jacob  Makoy  in  Liq^  with 
ihe  most  perfect  success,  I  can  confidently  recommend  it  as  the  most  appli* 
cable  and  worthy  of  imitation.  In  one  day,  with  the  assistance  of  a  boy,  I 
purified  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  rich  collection  of  Ci&cti  there.  (GarUm 
Zeittmg,  April  11.  1840,  p.  118.) 


Art.  VII.  Notice  of  a  neto  evergreen  coniferous  Tree^  the  Torrey^ 
taxifblia.  By  A.  J.  Downing,  Botanic  Garden  and  Nurseries, 
Newburgh,  near  New  York. 

I  SEND  you  by  the  British  Queen  (in  a  box  among  some  sarracenias, 
dionaeas,  &c.)  what  I  hope  you  will  consider  a  treasure,  viz.  a  living  plant 
of  the  beautiful  new  evergreen  tree  of  Florida,  which  Dr.  Amott  (Annals  of 
'Nat,  Hist,,  vol.  i.  p.  126.)  has  named  in  compliment  to  our  distinguished 
friend  Dr.  Torrey,  the  first  of  American  botanists.  This  is  the  first  and  only 
specimen  that  has  yet  been  sent  across  the  Atlantic.  There  are  no  plants  of 
k  in  any  other  establishment  in  this  country,  and  from  the  absolute  impossi- 
bility of  penetrating  to  its  habitat  in  Florida,  abandoned  as  that  territory  at 
present  is  to  the  ravages  of  the  Indians,  I  fear  that  this  most  interesting  new 
tree  will  be  rare  in  botanic  gardens  for  a  considerable  time  to  come.  I  trust 
you  will  receive  this  specimen  in  good  condition,  and  that,  after  figuring  it, 
you  may  be  able  to  place  it  in  a  favourable  situation  for  its  future  growth. 
As  it  comes  from  the  Korth  of  Florida,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  of  its 
hardiness  in  the  climate  of  England ;  and  it  will  probably,  therefore,  in  time 
prove  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  arboretum  of  Britain.  I  learn  from 
*I>r«  Torrey,  that  his  former  correspondent  in  Florida,  who  collected  the  very 
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few  li^g  specimen*  we  hare  (of  which  thi»  aent  is  one),  states  that  it  is  • 
rapid-growing  tree,  attuning  the  altitude  of  10  or  50  feet,  and  fbrroing  a 
iupert>  rich  green  pyramidal  head  of  foliage.  The  latter  you  will  perceiTc 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  ^w.  But  the  general  appearance  of  the 
tree,  in  a  gardenesque  point  of  new,  is  perhaps  between  that  of  the  TkxuB 
baccita  end  our  ^'l»es  canad^sis.  I  r^ret  that  I  am  only  able  to  send 
o  England  at  present,  but  assure  you  it  is  quite  the  choicest 


the  Toire^  taxifolia. 


...  >i,  Newburgh,  near  Nea  York,  Sept.  30.  1840. 

The  plant,  about  ISin.  hi^,  was  brought  to  Ba^swater  on  Oct.  tbe  87th, 
io  excellent  condition ;  and,  being  afraid  of  neglecting  so  valuable  a  treasure, 
and  besides  wishing  that  it  raight  be  Bpeedily  propag^ed,  we  deemed  it  best 
to  present  it  to  our  esteemed  friend  Alderman  Blasters,  of  the  Canterbury 
Nursery,  who,  from  his  great  skill  and  success  in  propagating  rare  plants, 
will,  we  doubt  not,  soon  be  able  to  ^oduce  some  young  torrejras  for  sale. 
The  dionsa  arrived  In  excellent  condition,  and  also  tile  aarrscenias  ;  and  for 
the  whole  we  are  very  deeply  indebted  to  Hr.  Downing. 

We  are  also  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Torrey,  for  we  find  by  his  letter,  dated 
Oct.  1.,  that  the  pWt  we  have  received  was  his  "  only  living  Bpecimen,"  and 
that,  at  the  request  of  his  IHend  Mr.  Downing,  be  let  that  gentleman  have  it 
to  send  to  us.  Dr.  Torrey  also  accompanied  the  pUnt  with  a  section  of  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  which  we  have  also  received.  It  is  between  6  in.  and  7  in.  in 
diameter,  and  1)  in.  in  depth,  the  ^rain  much  coarser  than  that  of  the  yew, 
though  finer  than  that  of  the  ^letine,  upless  we  except  Pinua  Cimbra.  — 
Cwtd. 

The  following  notice  respecting  the  T^rreyi,  is  taken  from  Dr.  Amptt'a 
paper  in  the  Anna/i  of  Natural  Hutory. 


Torriya  iaxifoUa  Amott  io  Ann. 
Nat.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  126.,  Hook. 
Icon.  Plant,  vol.  iii.  t.  832,  and 
833.,  and  our  M  74.  andj^,  75. 
natural  size ;  JUxua  montiinft 
A'uK.,  butnotofWilld,;  7%xines 
Richard;  is  a  native  of  Middle 
Florida,  where  it  was  discovered 
in  1S35.  It  is  so  abundant  about 
Aspalaga,  that  it  is  sawnl  into 
planks  and  timber.  "  It  differs  from  Fodoc&rpus  by  the  erect  fertile  flowers  ; 
and  from  TkxMs  by  the  want  of  the  fleshy  enlai^  cup  or  disc  in  which  the 
seed  of  that  genus  is  immersed,  and  by  the  anthers  being  four-lobed  and  di- 
midiate, and  inserted  by  a  pedicle  on  an  axis,  which  is  at  length  elongated 
eler,  and  from  soft,  to  10ft.  high 


a  tree  of  fl-om  6  in.  to  18  in 
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%ith  numerous  spreading  branches,  the  ramuU  dividing  trichotomooslj ;  tttf 
appearance  at  a  distance  is  not  unlike  that  of  Pinus  canadensis.     The  wood 
is  dense  and  close-grained,  heavy  for  one  of  this  &niily,  and  in  old  trees  of  a 
reddish  colour,  like  that  of  Juniperus  vir^iina ;  it  is  of  a  strons  and  peco* 
liar  odour,  especially  when  bruis^  or  burned ;  hence  it  is  frequenUy  called,  in 
the  country  where  it  grows,  '*  stinking  cedar."    It  makes  excellent  rails,  and 
it  is  not  liable  to  the  attack  of  insects.     A  blood-red  turpentine,  of  a  pasty 
consistence,  flows  sparingly  from  the  bark ;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  forming  a 
deep  clear  solution  ;  when  heated,  it  evolves  a  very  powerful  terefainthine 
but  unpleasant  odour.    The  foliage  is  much  like  that  of  Tl&zus  canadensis 
and  Pododirpus  /axifolius,  only  the  leaves  are  larger.    The  ripe  fruit,  or 
Vather  seed,  is  as  large  as  a  nutmeg,  with  beautifully  ruminated  albumen,  the 
inflexions  of  the  brown  investing  membrane  penetrating  through  the  white 
albumen  about  half  way  to  the  axis  ;  a  structure  which  alone  will  separate 
it  from  7%xus,  nor,  indeed,  has  it  (so  far  as  I  know)  been  observed  in  any 
other  of  the  fisunily.    There  is  no  fleshy  cup,  but  the  external  coat  of  the 
seed  itself  is  fleshy,  or  rather  leathery,  and  covers  the  whole,  leaving  a  mi- 
tiute  perforation  at  the  summit.     The  seed,  deprived  of  its  succulent  external 
covering,  strongly  resembles  the  gland  of  a  lai^  acorn,  as  well  as  the  fhut  of 
TkxviA  nudfera  Ktempf,  figured  in  Richard*s  Mem,  on  the  Conyme,  tab.  2* 
{Ann.  Nat.  Hist.,  p.  129.) 


Art.  VIII.    On  the  Orange  Groves  of  East  Florida.    By  Alexander 
^  Gordon. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Gardener's  Magazine  for  1828, 
p.  463.9  I  recollect  having  made  some  remarks  on  the  gratifica- 
tion I  derived  from  viewing  the  luxuriance  of  the  orange  trees 
in  East  Florida.  Having  recently  returned  from  exploring  that 
country  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  probable  more  than  ever 
was  accomplished  by  a  Paleface  (according  to  the  Indian 
phrase)  before,  I  shall  therefore  trouble  you  with  a  few  remarks 
on  that  subject,  but  more  particularly  as  respects  the  city  of  St. 
Augustine,  which  has  been  long  famed  for  its  oranges,  and  with 
which  I  was  so  highly  gratified  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  1828,  as  al- 
luded to  by  you  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening. 

I  may  here  remark  that  all  over  East  Florida  natural  groves 
of  the  orange  abound,  but  at  St.  Augustine  the  cultivation  of 
that  fruit  was  carried  to  a  great  extent,  particularly  by  the  Mi- 
norcain  portion  of  the  population.  St.  Augustine  is  one  of  the 
oldest,  if  not  the  very  oldest  city  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  and  has  long  been  a  place  of  great  resort  for  in- 
valids afilicted  by  pulmonary  and  bronchial  complaints*  I  had 
visited  this  city  in  1828  and  1891,  and  lam  free  to  confess  I  was 
in  perfect  raptures  with  its  diversified  beauties.  It  then  appeared 
like  a  rustic  village,  the  white  houses  peering  from  among  groves 
of  orange  trees,  which  grew  in  the  greatest  luxuriance ;  the 
clustered  boughs,  covered  with  their  golden-coloured  fruit,  yield'* 
ing  a  rich  harvest  to  the  owners,  and  affording  a  delightful  shade 
to  the  foreign  invalid,  where  he  cooled  his  fevered  limbs,  and 
imbibed  health  from  the  perfumed  atmosphere,  while  the  ear 
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was  gratified  and  the  feelings  soothed  by  the  various  notes  of 
that  delightful  songstress  the  mocking-bird :  but  alas  !  on  my  visit 
during  the  past  spring  (1838),  in  vain  did  I  look  for  those  rural 
bowers,  so  gratifying  to  the  eye,  and  invigorating  to  the  system. 
Not  a  single  tree  of  any  magnitude  to  indicate  its  former  gran- 
deur. The  imagination  could  scarcely  conceive  such  a  perfect 
metamorphosis.  For  a  long  period  the  orange  trees  had  flourished 
without  interruption  from  frosts  or  other  casualties.  The  city 
of  St.  Augustine  was  peculiarly  favourable  for  this  semi-tropical 
fruit.  The  soil  is  naturally  sandy,  but  rich  in  calcareous  and 
vegetable  deposits,  consequently  well  calculated  for  horticultural 
pursuits.  For  years  the  orange  liad  become  the  staple  commo- 
dity of  the  city's  commerce ;  immense  quantities  were  annually 
grown  and  exported.  Numerous  groves  of  young  trees  were 
planted,  and  10,000  dollars  had  been  refused  for  a  grove  con- 
sisting  of  only  two  or  three  acres.  Extensive  nurseries  could 
scarcely  supply  the  demand  for  young  trees.  A  vast  and  lucra- 
tive field  opened  to  the  enterprising  horticulturist.  On  the 
native  orange  were  engrafted  the  choicest  varieties  of  other 
climes.  The  Minorcain  population  had  been  accustomed  to 
depend  on  the  produce  of  their  little  groves  of  eight  or  ten  trees 
to  purchase  their  coffee  and  other  necessaries  irom  the  stores 
(shops),  so  that,  without  either  toil  or  care,  their  wants  were 
amply  supplied  by  the  hand  of  nature,  but 

**  There  came  a  frost  —  a  withering  frost." 

During  the  month  of  February  1835,  East  Florida  was  visited 
by  a  severe  frost,  much  more  severe  than  any  before  experienced. 
A  cutting  north-west  wind  blew  ten  days  in  succession,  but  more 
violently  for  about  three  days.  During  this  period  the  mercury 
sank  7°  below  zero.  The  St.  John's  river  was  frozen  several 
rods  from  the  shore,  and  afibrded  the  inhabitants  a  spectacle  as 
new  as  it  was  distressing.  The  orange,  the  fig,  and  all  kinds 
of  fruit  trees  were  killed  to  the  ground.  The  wild  or  native 
orange  suffered  equally  with  those  cultivated,  at  all  events  as  far 
south  as  Lake  George,  which  lies  between  28^  and  29^  north 
latitude.  The  inhabitants  of  St.  Augustine  were  thus  deprived 
at  one  fell  swoop  of  their  chief  dependence  for  support.  But 
during  my  late  visit  to  that  city,  I  was  happy  to  find  they  were 
not  discouraged,  for  there  were  many  thousands  of  young  trees 
now  ready  for  planting  out,  and  in  a  few  years  more  it  is  to  be 
hoped  St.  Augustine  will  again  exhibit  its  wonted  appearance, 
and  the  citizens  reap  the  reward  of  their  laudable  perseverance. 
The  oranges  grown  here  were  considered  decidedly  superior  to 
those  imported  from  the  West  Indies,  and  as  a  long  period  has 
elapsed  since  they  experienced  so  calamitous  a  visitation  (I  be- 
lieve not  since  1775-6),  it  certainly  is  worth  while  to  persevere. 
1840.    Dec.  x  x 
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At  a  former  period  there  was  an  extensive  Botanic  Garden 
here ;  it  was  enclosed  by  a  formidable  stone  wall,  and  I  believe 
was  established  by  Governor  White.  This  place  now  serves  as 
a  pen  for  a  herd^of  swine;  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
decaying  fruit  trees,  appear  the  only  inhabitants  of  a  spot  once 
devoted  to  the  choicest  gifts  of  Flora. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remark,  the  city  of  St.  Augustine  is  most 
pleasantly  situated,  two  miles  back  from  the  Atlantic,  near  the 
southern  point  of  a  peninsula,  and  is  almost  surrounded  by 
water;  defended  from  the  surf  by  Anastasia  Island,  which  is 
just  high  enough  to  anwer  this  end,  but  sufficiently  low  to  admit 
the  refreshing  breezes  and  a  view  of  the  ocean.  The  situation 
is  peculiarly  serene,  healthy,  and  pleasant.  The  climate  is  de- 
lightful ;  snow  is  almost  unknown,  and  slight  frosts  in  general 
are  only  felt  for  one  or  two  months  in  the  year,  and  I  understood 
many  winters  pass  without  discovering  the  least  symptom  of 
frost.  In  the  summer  season  the  air  is  tempered  daily  by  the 
sea  breezes,  while  the  land  breezes  render  the  evening  cool  and 
pleasant. 

New  Yorki  Dec.  9.  1838. 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  L  Traill  de  la  Composition  et  de  VOrneikent  des  Jardins  avec 
161  Planches  reprisentant  en  plus  de  600  Figures  des  Plans  des 
Jardins^  des  Fabriques  propres  d  leur  D&coration  et  des  Machines 
pour  ilever  les  Eauxy  S^c  2  vols,  oblong  4to,  text  pp.  223,  and  1 
vol.  of  plates.     Paris,  Audot,  1839. 

Though  there  is  not  much  in  this  work  that  will  be  new  to  the  English 
reader  conversant  with  the  literature  of  landscape-gardening  and  garden 
architecture,  yet  it  contains  such  an  assemblage  of  engravings  of  ground 
plans,  elevations,  and  views,  having  reference  to  gardening  and  rural  improve* 
ment,  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  work.  In  some  respects  it  resembles 
the  grand  work  of  Hirschfeldt,  so  frequently  quoted  in  the  historical  part  of 
our  Enct/clopadia  of  Gardenings  but  it  also  includes  much  of  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  Ideenmagaxin,  published  in  Leipsic  between  1779  and  1805,  and 
noticed  in  one  of  our  early  volumes.  The  letterpress  contains,  i.  A  Glance 
at  the  History  of  Gardens ;  ii.  Different  Kinds  of  Gardens ;  in.  Of  Situ- 
ations in  general ;  iv.  Of  particular  Situations  ;  v.  Of  Climate  and  Tem- 
perature ;  vi.  Of  measuring  Ground  and  taking  Plans ;  vii.  Of  the 
iCitchen-garden  and  Orchard;  viii.  Of  Mixed  Gardens;  ix.  Of  Botanic 
Gardens ;  x.  Of  Symmetrical  Gardens ;  xi.  Of  Florists'  Gardens,  and  of 
a  Rosarium ;  xii.  Of  Landscape  Gardens ;  xiii.  Of  Gardens  of  great 
Extent,  including  a  cosmopolite  garden ;  xiv.  Of  Zoological  Gardens  ;  xv. 
Of  a  Cottage  Ornee ;  xvi.  Of  a  Ferme  Orn^e  ;  xvii.  Preparations  for  lay- 
ing out  a  Landscape  Garden  ;  xviii.  Emplo3rment  and  Arrangement  of 
Plants  ;  xix.  Of  artificial  Perspective,  including  trees  with  obscure  flowers, 
and  trees  with  conspicuous  flowers ;  xx.  Evergreens ;  xxi.  Of  Water ; 
XXII.  Of  Rocks ;  XXIII.  Ornamental  Constructions  of  different  kinds,  in- 
cluding hot-houses,  dwellings  of  every  kind,  from  the  villa  to  the  cottage. 
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bridges,  ornamental  structures,  and  structures  for  play,  such  as  roundabouts, 
swings,  &c. 

The  volume  of  plates  is  very  neatly  executed,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  gar- 
dening work  of  any  note  which  has  not  been  made  to  contribute  to  its  en- 
richment. The  plate  which  we  like  best  is  the  view  of  the  eardens  of  Levens 
Hall,  Westmoreland,  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  the  volume  of  text. 


Art.  II.  Traitd  des  Vipitaux  qui  composent  rAgriculiure,  8^c. 
Treatise  on  the  Plants  wnich  are  cultivated  in  Agriculture,  Plant- 
ing, and  Gardening ;  containing  the  most  striking  Characters,  the 
Points  of  Difference,  and  the  Qualities  and  Uses  of  all  Plants,  more 
particularly  those  little  known  or  deserving  of  Culture ;  followed 
by  Considerations  respecting  Nurseries  and  Plantations,  and  a 
Monthly  Journal  of  Work  to  be  done  in  the  Forest,,  the  Garden, 
and  the  Farm.  By  C.  Tollard  ain^.  Seedsman  and  Nurseryman, 
M.D.,  and  Member  of  many  Societies.  Small  8vo,  pp.  913;  2(1 
edition.  Paris,  printed  for  the  Author,  and  sold  by  him  at  his 
Seed-shop,  Rue  de  la  Pelleterie,  and  by  Co1a$,  Bookseller,  Rue 
Dauphin6.     1838.     Price  6  francs. 

This  may  be  considered  as  a  similar  work  to  the  Ban  Jardxmer^  but,  inas- 
much as  it  treats  of  a  greater  number  of  plants,  it  is  in  a  botanical  point  of 
view  more  comprehensive.  On  comparing  letter  A*  of  the  Index  of  the  one 
with  letter  A.  of  the  other,  we  find  above  fifty  articles  in  the  Traxie  which  are 
not  in  the  Bon  Jardinier,  and  three  or  four  in  the  Bon  Jardimer  which  are  not 
in  the  Trcaie,  Nevertheless  there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  matter  in  the  Bon 
Jardinier f  and  perhaps  on  the  whole  it  may  be  considered  as  less  botanical,  but 
more  practical,  that  is,  treating  more  at  length  of  culture.  Both  appear  to  us 
excellent  works,  and  well  deserving  of  patronage.  The  paper  on  which  the 
Traite  is  printed,  and  the  type  used,,  are  both  greatly  superior  to  those  of  the 
Bon  Jardinier^  which  is  surely  worthy  of  being  put  on  a  par  with  the  Traite 
in  these  particulars.. 


Art.  III.  Exposition  de  Fleurs  et  d*autres  Produits  de.  F.  Horticulture 
et  de  l*  Agriculture.  Pamph..  8vo,  pp.  43,  2  foldin^^i^pd  2  octavo 
plates.     Liyons,  184!0. 

Among  the  collections  of  plants  noted  as  remarkable  are,  that  of  MM.  Charles 
Martin,  Burdin,  &  Co.,  which  contained  177  species ;  that  of  M.  N6rard  ain^, 
which  contained  168  species;  that  of  M.  Adrien  S^n^clauze,  which  contained 
194  species  ;  that  of  M.  Ouillot  p^e,  254  species;  that  of  M.  Armand,  166 
species  ;  and  a  number  of  others.  Several  grafting  instruments,  garden  seats, 
fountains,  and  some  agricultural  implements  and  plans  of  gardens,  were  exhi* 
bited,  engraving  of  some  of  which  articles  are  given  in  the  plates.  On  the 
whole,  the  exhibition  contained  a  great  many  plants,  some  of^  which,  such  as 
Ddmmara,  would  have  been  considered  rare,  and  almost  all  of  them  valuable, 
in  England. 

The  first  plate  exhibits  the  potato  onion  (i^llium  Cepa  st^rilis),  propagated 
by  cutting  the  bulb  across  two  or  three  lines  above  the  plate,  when  a  number 
of  offsets  are  developed  from  the  centre ;  the  second  and  third  contain  some 
grafting  instruments ;  and  the  fourth,  views  of  garden  seats,  fountains,  con- 
trivances for  jeiuc  d*eaUf  vases  for  plants,  and  &  jardiniere,  or  box  for  plants, 
all  in  iron  or  copper.  We  have  sent  the  pamphlet  to  Mr.  Austen  of  the  New 
Road,  who  manufactures  fountains  as  well  as  statuary  work,  to  afford  him  a 
chance  of  acquiring  new  ideas  from  it. 

X  X  2 
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Art.  IV.  The  Flora  of  Yorkshire.  By  Henry  Barnes,  Sub-curalor 
to  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society.  8vo,  pp.  159,  two  maps. 
London,  184«0. 

The  botanical  riches  of  Yorkshire,  the  author  informs  us,  **  are  little  known 
to  the  public  in  general,  though  the  county  contains  many  rare  species."  ^ 

"  It  is  not  merely  because  of  its  large  geographical  area  that  Yorkshire  is 
more  rich  in  vegetable  forms  than  most  other  English  counties  :  its  sur&ce 
exhibits  several  distinct  characters  of  soil  and  stratification,  accompanied  bj 
gradations  of  elevation,  from  the  sea-shore  to  mountains  of  2400  and  even 
2600  ft.  high ;  its  climate  varies  accordingly ;  and  it  lies  in  such  a  geogra- 
phical position  as  to  unite,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  characters  of  Scottish 
and  English  vegetation. 

"  The  mean  temperature  of  York,  which  is  about  50  ft.  above  the  sea,  is 
very  nearly  48°  Fahr.,  and  there  is  little  variation  in  different  parts  of  the 
county,  except  what  unequal  elevation  above  the  sea  occasions.  The^  effect 
of  this  on  Mickle  Fell,  the  highest  mountain  in  Yorkshire,  may  be  estimated 
at  8°  of  Fahr.,  so  that  the  extremes  of  mean  temperature  in  Yorkshire  vary 
from  40°  to  48°.  From  similar  data  we  may  state  the  range  of  highest  mean 
daily  temperature,  in  the  shade  (in  July),  at  from  54°  to  62° ;  and  the  range  of 
lowest  mean  daily  temperature  (in  January)  at  25°  to  33°.  The  most  pre- 
valent winds  are  south-easterly  during  all  the  year,  excepting  about  a  month 
after  the  vernal  equinox,  when,  in  all  the  eastern  parts,  north-easterly  winds 
prevail.  .  The  quantity  of  rain  falling  at  York  is  24  inches,  and  it  is  below  the 
average  of  the  county,  of  which  the  western  parts  are  the  most  rainy. 

"  Of  1002  flowering  plants  noticed  in  the  catalogue,  only  three  are  pe- 
culiar to  Yorkshire,  viz.:  —  Arabis  hLspida,  Dryas  octopetala,  and  Juncus 
polycephalus. 

•*  One  not  peculiar  to  the  county,  flowers  no  where  else  in  England,  viz., 
dornus  suecica. 

"  Twelve  attain  in  Yorkshire  their  southern  limits,  viz. :  — 

Actaea  spicata  Ribes  petrseum*  Bartsia  alpina* 

Potentilta  fruticosa*  Saxifraga  umbrosa  Khinanthus  major 

Rosa  sarmentacea  Saxifraga  hirculus*  Trieutalis  europse 

Sedum  villosum*  Gentiana  verna*  Tofieldia  palustris* 

"  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  of  these  the  greater  proportion,  marked 
by  the  asterisk,  occur  only  in  the  most  northerly  and  mountamous  districts  of 
the  county." 

There  are  in  Yorkshire  "  six  principal  physical  regions,  which  correspond  to 
as  many  great  groups  of  the  subjacent  mineral  aggregates.  Several  of  these  may 
require  further  subdivision ;  as,  for  example,  the  great  central  vale,  from  which 
the  low  terrace  of  magnesian  limestone  which  hmits  it  on  the  west  may  be 
separated.  We  must  also  notice  the  line  of  sea  coast,  and  thus  we  shall  have 
eight  botanical  divisions,  viz. : —  1.  The  North- Western  or  Mountain  Lime- 
stone district,  2.  The  South-Westem  or  Coal  district.  3.  The  Magnesian 
Limestone  tract.  4.  The  great  central  Vale.  5.  The  North-Eastern  or 
Oolitic  HHls.  6.  The  Chalk  Wolds  or  South-Eastern  Hills.  7.  The  diatrict 
of  Holdemess.    8.  The  Sea  Coast." 

These  extracts  will  show  the  very  interesting  nature  of  the  work  before  us, 
which  may  be  characterised  as  one  of  the  most  scientific  local  British  Floras 
yet  published. 


Art.  V.  Every  Lady  her  oton  Floxjoer^ Gardener.  Addressed  to  the 
Industrious  and  Economical  only.  By  Louisa  Johnson.  12mo> 
pp.  136  Sd  edit.     London,  1840. 

Compiled,  the  authoress  informs  us,  for  many  of  her  companions  who  re- 
quire a  work  in  a  small  compass,  not  deluged  with  Latin  words  and  technical 
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teims.  I  have  endeavoured,  the  fair  authoress  says,  **  to  meet  their  views ; 
and  my  plan  of  Floriculture  mav  be  carried  into  effect  by  any  Lady  who  can 
command  the  services  of  an  old  man,  a  woman,  or  a  stout  boy."  We  are 
happy  to  find  that  so  meritorious  a  work  has  already  arrived  at  a  third 
edition.  Every  author  and  publisher  knows  that  this  is  worth  a  page  of 
eulogium. 


Art.  VI.  The  Eastern  Arboretum^  or  Rural  Register  of  all  the 
remarkable  Trees,  Seats^  Gardens^  S^c^y  in  the  County  of  Norfolk* 
By  James  Grigor.  Illustrated  by  drawings  of  trees,  etched  on 
copper,  by  H.  Ninham.  Nos.  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  8vo,  9  plates. 
London  ;  July,  August,  and  September^  1840«     Is,  each. 

{Continued  from  p.  601.) 

Our  Treet, — No.  1.  The  JBritish  Oak.  Quercus /?6bur  £.,  the  Quer- 
cus  pedunculata  of  Willd.  and  Arb,  Brit, — Out  of  much  that  is  interesting  on 
this  tree,  we  quote  the  following  passage : — *'  Various  opinions  are  abroad 
respecting  the  best  mode  of  forming  forests  of  oak ;  some  maintaining  that 
it  is  indispensably  necessar}',  in  order  to  preserve  the  native  vigour  of  the 
tree,  that  plantations,  if  possible,  should  be  sown,  whilst  others  recommend 
the  ordinary  practice  of  planting.  We  are  aware,  from  experience,  that 
frequent  transplantation  has  a  tendency  to  subdue  and  soften  that  rigidity  of 
fibre  which  all  young  trees  possess  :  in  the  case  of  the  crab-tree,  it  lessens 
the  sharpness  and  sourness  of  its  fruit ;.  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  where  targe  plantations  of  the  chestnut  are  made,  the  practice 
of  frequently  shifting  the  trees  is  resorted  to,  for  the  purposes  both  of  check- 
ing their  growth  and  freeing  the  nuts  from  that  woody  taste  which  they 
otherwise  have.  It  ameliorates  and  subdues  the  wildness  of  their  native 
character,  and  it  must  have  a  corresponding  efiect  on  the  texture  of  their 
timber.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this^  our  conviction  is,  that,  if  a  tree  is 
transplanted  finally  before  it  loses  the  power  of  forming  to  itself  a  new  tap-^ 
root,  as  it  is  called,  it  is  immaterial  whether  it  rise  in  the  forest  from  seed  or 
plant  An  oak,  for  example,  that  is  planted  and  replanted  often  in  the 
nursery,  before  being  placed  in  its  final  destination,  has  a  bushy,  matted  root, 
and  has  no  such  power :  it  will  never  shoot  up  vigorously  ;  the  top,  in 
sympathy  with  the  root,  will  break  into  numerous  branchlets  and  form  a 
round-headed  tree.  Great  care  must  therefore  be  taken  to  give  every  en- 
couragement, by  pruning,  to  the  principal  shoot,  in  order  that  it  may  have 
always  a  decided  ascendency  over  the  otners." 

Our  belief  is,  that  trees  so  circumstanced,  after  being  removed  to  where  thev 
are  finally  to  remain,  and  firmly  established  there,  and  cut  down  to  the  ground, 
will  throw  out  a  taproot,  and  become  in  all  respects  as  vigorous  as  if  they 
had  been  raised  on  the  spot  from  the  acorn. 

A  Day  at  Thorpe,  4-c.,  "  the  Richmond  of  Norfolk.** — "  Altogether,  this 
place  reminds  us  of  some  of  those  delightful  scenes  met  with  about  the  great 
metropolis  of  England,  especially  in  tne  neighbourhood  of  Kensington  and 
Bayswater.  Notting-Hill  and  Camden-Hill  are  very  like  Thorpe ;  die  villas 
are  of  the  same  style,  and  the  inhabitants  of  a  similar  grade  —  men  generally 
of  refined  taste,  who  carry  their  wealth  out  of  the  city  with  them,  and  beat  it 
out  at  leisure,  not  in  embroidered  gold,  but  in  the  shape  of  eardens,  trees, 
and  flowers ;  objects  in  which  there  is  a  lasting  heartfelt  satismction,  which 
rise  around  them  in  after  years,  speaking  a  language  in  which  there  is  nothing 
that  reproaches,  which  tells  them  that  there  is,  after  all,  something  good  in  the 
human  heart,  and  that  their  labour  has  not  been  in  vain."  We  must  pass 
over  the  remainder  of  this  delightful  chapter,  which  describes  the  seats  of 
Col.  Harvey,  Col.  Money,  Captain  Blakiston,  C.  Jecks,  Esq.,  J.  Postle,  Esq., 
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the  Rev.  W.  Frost,  C.  Weston,  Esq.,  Sir  W.  Foster,  the  Rev.  G.  Stracey, 
G.  D.  Gardiner,  Esq.,  J.  Kitson,  Esq.,  N.  Micklethwait,  Esq.,  T.  T.  Bemev, 
Esq.,  Misses  Lloyd,  H.  Custance,  Esq.,  and  some  others.  We  shall  only 
give  the  dimensions  of  one  or  two  of  the  largest  trees,  viz.,  a  pinast^*,  usually 
called  a  stove  pine,  60ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  10ft.  in  circumference;  a  yew, 
5ift.  in  circumference;  P6pulus  can^scens,  11) ft.  in  circumference;  an 
oak,  with  a  trunk  161  ft.  in  circumference,  and  another  19|  ft.  in  circum- 
ference, with  its  branches  spreading  over  a  circle  of  102  yards.  An  engraving 
is  given  of  a  silver  fir  85  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  in  diameter. 

Our  Ti^eei, — No.  2.  The  Wild  Pine,  Pinus  sylv^tris.  —  Mr.  Grigor  is  here 
more  than  usually  eloquent  and  instructive;  his  brothers,  the  highly  re- 
spectable nurserymen  of  l^ein  and  Forres,  beins  extensive  dealers  in  the 
seed  and  plants  of  the  true  Highland  variety  of  this  most  useful  of  all  Eu- 
ropean trees.  An  engraving  is  given  of  a  specimen  at  Keswick,  the  seat  of 
H.  Birkbeck,  Esq.,  which  has  a  trunk  12  ft.  in  circumference,  clear  of 
branches  to  the  heiffht  of  30  ft.,  with  a  wild  branching  head,  "  like  its  kindred 
on  the  sides  of  the  I^orwegian  or  Highland  hills.^' 

Holkham  Park^  the  Seat  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  — ^  Long  before  reaching 
the  hall,  you  enter  by  one  of  the  many  magnificent  gateways,  which  ushers 
you  at  once  into  scenes  which  ordinary  people  take  care  to  have  grouped 
immediately  around  their  dwellings.  A  profusion  of  exotic  plants  decorates  the 
walks  on  each  side.**  This  appears  to  be  more  in  the  French  style  than  any 
thing  we  recollect  to  have  seen  in  England ;  and  as  far  as  we  can  decide^ 
without  being  on  the  spot,  we  should  say  it  is  in  bad  taste,  for  reasons  which 
we  shall  give  when  speaking  of  French  villas.  In  describing  Holkham,  justice 
is  done  to  the  enlightened  iiberalitv  of  its  proprietor,  who  may  truly  be  said 
to  be  universally  loved  and  .admired. 

'*  On  approaching  the  Hall,  the  scene  partakes  of  that  heavy  grandeur  which 

time  usually  bestows  on  old  plantations Who  can  look  abroad  on  this 

rich  domain  without  priding  himself  on -his  national  character,  that  there  should 
be  found  in  our  land  spirits  so  far  ennobled  above  the  common  throng,  as  to 
prepare  for  posterity  such  an  inheritance  as  this  is  ?  Let  it  be  remembered, 
that  it  was  not  the  aiding  of  Nature,  but  her  total  subjugation,  that  had  to  be 
accomplished  before  this  i^ace  was  brought  to  its  present  perfection;  the 
country  here  being  once  a  cheerless  barren  desert, — she  had  to  be  over- 
come, and  led  out  in  a  way  which  she  knew  not  before ;  and,  certainly,  every 
trace  that  we  can  discern  of  her  having  been  so  conducted,  besp^iks  the 
guidance  of  a  masterly  hand.  We  at  once  associate  such  work  with  the  best 
efibrts  of  philanthropy,  it  is  fiir  removed  above  every  thing  pertaining  to 
earthly  titles  and  orders.  It  is  the  work  of  good  men;  and,  though  we  may 
run  the  risk  of  being  accounted  an  enthusiast  in  those  matters,  we  maintain 
that  there  is  a  heavenly-mindedness,  even,  pervading  such  employment,  which 
the  ordinary  objects  of  fame  are  but  indilTerently  endued  with.  What  are 
all  the  triumphs  of  man  -.over  man,  carrying  only  death  and  desolation  with 
them,  compared  to  this  peaceful  conquest  of  country,  leaving  it  stored  with 
life,  and  rich  in  arborescent  grandeur?  The  simple  announcement  in- 
scribed over  the  entrance  of  this  Hall  is,  that  '  This  seat,  on  an  open  barren 
estate,  was  planned,  planted,  built,  decorated,  and  inhabited  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  by  Thomas  0>ke,sEarl  of  Leicester.'" 

Among  the  remarkable  trees  are,  P6pulus  canescens,  a  magnificent  specimen, 
of  which  an  engraving  is  given  ;  several  very  large  and  old  oaks,  witn  trunks 
avera^g  16  ft.  in  circumference,  and  from  ^5  ft.  to  70  ft.  high ;  an  elm  14  ft. 
6  in.  m  circumference.;  many  specimens  of  Qu^cus  /Hex  "  celebrated  all 
over  England"  for.  their  magnitude  and  beauty;  some  having  trunks  12) ft. 
in  circumference,  widi  branches  overspreading  a  circle  of  54  yards.  Com* 
mon  oaks,  planted  by  the  present  proprietor,  now  measure  8  ft.  in  circum- 
ference ;  a  mulberry,  in  the  kitchen-garden,  trained  against  a  wall,  extends 
over  a  space  of  101  ft. ;  '*  but,  m  order  to  induce  the  tree  to  produce  fruit, 
the  younger  shoots  have  been  shortened  of  late  years.*'    We  pass  over  nume- 
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rous  interesting  passages  to  give  two  sentences  from  Mr.  Grigor's  conclusion. 
"  In  our  opinion,  then,  this  eastern  dwelling  has  no  rival,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  to  which  in  any  respect  we  can  compare  it.  It  stands  alone,  a 
monument  of  English  opulence  and  taste.'* 

Our  Trees,  —  No.  3.  Betula  alba  and  B,  a.  pendula,  —  The  proper 
province  of  this  tree,  Mr.  Grigor  remarks,  "  is  amongst  rocks  and  ravines, 
or  by  some  glassy  stream  far  away  from  the  haunts  of  men ;  for  we  can  never 
bring  ourselves  to  think  that  it  appears  at  home  beside  our  dwellings."  In 
this  sentiment  we  concur,  and  the  reason  is,  that,  like  Mr.  Grigor,  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  birch  in  its  native  habitats  in  mountainous 
countries,  and  the  associations  thus  established  in  the  mind  are  so  peculiar 
and  so  strong,  that  we  never  have  been  able  to  consider  the  common  birch  a 
fit  inhabitant  of  ornamental  grounds  of  any  description.  Persons  who  are 
natives  of  the  level  fertile  country  of  England,  we  know,  have  no  such 
associations. 

**  The  most  remarkable  trees  of  the  weeping  species  in  Britain  are  grouped 
about  the  Findhorn,  a  noble  and  rapid  river  near  to  Forres,  in  the  North  of 
Scotland,  where  the  tree  rises  to  the  height  of  from  60  ft.  to  70  ft.,  and  girting 
on  an  average  about  lift.  Some  of  the  branches  of  those  trees  display 
pendent  masses  of  spray  10  ft.  in  length,  adding  a  graceful  variety  of  verdure 
to  scenes  in  themselves  of  great  beauty.*' 

"  We  are  sorry  to  banish  such  an  object  from  our  homes ;  but  it  cannot, 
with  any  propriety,  be  introduced  in  our  cultivated  lawns.  It  has  little  fellow- 
ship with  other  trees :  even  with  the  weeping  willow,  a  tree  which  in  many 
respects  it  resembles,  it  forms  a  very  unsuitable  companion.  It  seems  as  if 
Nature  had  peculiarly  designed  this  tree  only  to  fill  up  scenes  which,  in  her 
haste,  she  had  left  in  an  unfinished,  or  rather  in  a  rugged  state  ;  for  it  is  in  such 
places  exclusively  that  we  naturally  find  it.*' 

^  There  is  no  tree  which,  when  fairly  started,  will  so  completely  overcome 
the  evil  effects  of  greensward,  weeds,  hardness  of  soil,  or  the  usual  results  of 
negligence  in  rearing  timber.  This  arises  from  an  admirable  provision  of 
nature,  in  having  formed  its  bark  much  harder,  or  at  least  more  durable,  than 
its  wood.  It  is  peculiarly,  then,  the  tree  of  the  waste  and  the  desert,  where 
it  may  be  planted  and  left  to  contend  successfully  with  all  adverse  circum- 
stances." 

Siratton  Parky  the  Seat  of  Robert  Martkam,  Esq, — This  place,  celebrated 
for  upwards  of  a  century,  on  account  of  its  plantations  of  oaks,  pines,  and 
most  other  kinds  of  trees,  Mr.  Grigor  justly  observes,  may  be  characterised 
as  "  the  Arboretum  of  Norfolk."  R.  Marsham,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  grandfather 
to  the  present  proprietor,  was  born  in  1707,  began  to  plant  before  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  manhood,  and  died  at  the  age  of  90.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive, that,  under  such  circumstances,  Stratton  Park  must  be  covered  with 
magnificent  trees,  and  such,  indeed,  is  the  case,  as  appears  both  by  the  dimen- 
sions given  in  our  Arboretum,  which  were  sent  us  by  R.  Marsham,  Esq.,  the 
present  proprietor,  and  by  the  more  numerous  details  in  Mr.  Grigor*s  work. 
To  this  work  we  must  refer  the  reader,  though  we  cannot  resist  the  tempt- 
ation of  giving  one  or  two  dimensions.  A  cedar  of  Lebanon,  planted  when 
l^h,  high,  in  1747,  has  a  trunk  of  44  ft.  high  free  from  branches,  which 
measures,  at  2  yards  from  the  ground,  12ft.  2  in.  in  circumference.  The 
height  of  this  tree,  which  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  England,  is  79  ft.,  and 
it  contains  10  loads  of  timber.  A  silver  fir  is  105  ft.  high,  another  104ft.; 
a  spruce  fir  95  ft. ;  a  common  holly  60  ft.,  with  a  t  unk  5|  ft.  in  circum- 
ference, and  25  ft.  in  length ;  a  sweet  chestnut  75  ft.  high ;  a  weeping  birch 
girting  14ft.  10 in.,  '^  a  noble  and  graceful  object;"  a  beech,  of  which  an 
engraving  is  given,  has  a  trunk  6  ft.  in  diameter  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  and 
a  head  which  covers  a  space  of  104  yards  in  circumference.  After  paying  a 
just  tribute  to  the  trees  m  general  on  this  estate,  Mr.  Grigor  observes  :  "  We 
sometimes  wonder  why  it  is  not  general  amongst  our  public  societies  devoted 
to  improvement,  either  to  offer  prizes  for  the  finest  trees  upon  our  lands,  or 
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appoint  judges  to  report  upon  the  appearance  of  our  various  estates,  —  a 
mode  of  distinguishing  betwixt  the  diligent  and  careless  in  those  great  matters, 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  attended  with  beneficial  results*  In  our  opinion, 
then,  the  planting  of  trees  forms  the  best  of  subjects  for  rewards.  We  have 
been  led  to  make  these  remarks  simply  from  seeing  so  many  fine  old  trees  toge- 
ther, and  the  high  state  of  culture  the  young  ones  upon  this  estate  exhifanit, 
great  care  having  been  evidently  bestowed  .upon  them  as  to  their  selection, 
pruning,  and  the  distances  at  which  they  stand  from  each  other,  so  as  to  admit 
the  free  air  amongst  their  leaves.  The  trees  here,  from  their  displaying  such 
grandeur,  are  creating  a  taste  for  such  objects  amongst  some  of  our  proprie- 
tors in  this  neighbourhood ;  and  we  trust  that  when  an  arboretum  shall  have 
become  an  indispensable  accompaniment  to  every  country  seat,  this  feeling  will 
be  still  more  extensively  promoted." 

TVees  of  Hevingham,  AyUham,  ^c,  —  Around  the  ancient  church  of  Heving- 
ham  there  are  some  magnificent  old  trees  of  the  sweet  chestnut  in  the  declioe 
of  life.  Mr.  Grigor  mentions  the  tradition  of  a  forest  of  sweet  chestnuts 
having  formerly  existed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  but  on 
further  research  he  will  find  that  the  trees  and  the  timber  believed  to  be 
chestnut  was  the  chestnut  oak  (Q.  sessilifldra),  which  is  still  the  indigenous 
species  of  oak  to  the  north  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  grain  of  the  wood  of 
which  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  sweet  chestnut.  In  truth,  the 
timber  of  the  sweet  chestnut,  afler  the  tree  has  attained  a  diameter  of  18  in. 
or  2  ft.,  is  seldom  fit  for  any  thing  hot  fuel.  The  wood,  when  young,  how- 
ever, is  durable,  and  is  much  used  in  England  for  hop-poles,  and,  when  large, 
for  gate-posts ;  in  France,  for  props  to  vines,  and,  split  into  laths,  for  trellis- 
work  to  iruit-walis,  and  for  trelhs  fences.  Laths  of  youne  trees,  from  6  in.  to 
10  in.  in  diameter,  unpainted,  will  last  as  trelliswork  tor  10  or  18  years. 
Speaking  of  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bulwer  at  Aylsham,  "  a  place  which 
exhibits  many  works  of  a  fine  taste,"  a  sweet  chestnut  is  recorded  as  7  il.  2  in. 
in  circumference,  with  a  beautiful  regular  head,  which  was  raised  from  a  nut 
planted  38  years  ago.  The  soil  here  is  very  favourable  to  the  growth  of  trees, 
and  *'  eminently  adapted  for  a  private  arboretum.  It  might  be  commenced 
with  a  collection  of  the  various  species  of  Cratcegus,  Pinus,  Pavia,  &c.,  and 
extended  by  degrees  until  a  specimen  of  each  of  our  finer  trees  was  included 
in  it.  As  already  observed,  we  firmly  believe  that  the  day  is  not  very  distant, 
when  all  our  landowners  will  generally  betake  themselves  to  the  work  of  form* 
ing  arboretums,  and,  consequently,  of  perfecting  their  estates  by  planting.  The 
establishment  of  arboretums  all  over  the  land  wiH  be  productive  of  two 
grand  results, —  the  improvement  of  our  country  and  climate.  There  will 
then  be  a  sort  of  millennial  perfection  arrived  at.  The  barren  districts  will 
rejoice  in  plenty,  and  the  parched  wilderness  will  bear  the  luxuriant  spreading 
evergreen.  The  seasons  of  Italy  will  be  transferred  to  England,  and  England's 
warmth  and  genial  'clime  will  be  felt  within  the  wintry  North.** 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  sufficiently  recommend  this  work  as  one  of 
instruction  and  entertainment,  not  only  to  the  inhabitant  of  Norfolk,  but  to 
all  lovers  of  nature,  gardens,  and  trees.  With  Mr.  Grigor,  "  we  pity  the  man 
who  dbplays  no  fondness  for  trees — who  inquires  not  afler  them  at  all;  be* 
cause  he  is  robbing  himself  of  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  enjoyment  that 
natiure  has  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  human  kind.** 


Art.  VII.  Monographic  du  Genre  Camellia,  Sfc.  A  Monograph 
of  the  Genus  Camellia,  and  a  complete  Treatise  on  its  Culture, 
Description,  and  Classification.  By  the  Abb^  Berl^ze.  2d  ed. 
8vo,  pp.  237,  4  coloured  plates.     Paris,  1840.     Price  5  francs. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  noticed  with  commendation  in  our  volume 
for  1838,  p.  290,,  and  we  there  also  ^ve  a  summary  of  the  author*s  mode  of 
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classification  and  description.  This  second  edition  contains  17  new  articles 
on  culture,  and  more  than  200  descriptions  of  new  varieties.  The  total  num- 
ber described  in  the  work  is  508,  all  of  which  are  in  possession  of  the  author, 
and  cultivated  by  him  in  the  Rue  de  TArcade  in  Paris,  to  a  very  high  degree 
of  perfection.  This  we  can  testify,  having  seen  them,  in  company  with  the 
author,  in  July  last.  Besides  these  508  named  kinds,  the  Abb6  has  numerous 
seedlings  which  have  not  yet  flowered,  and  which  will  furnish  food  for  new 
names,  and  future  editions  of  the  Monograph.  The  work  has  been  in  extent 
sive  demand  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  has  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, German,  and  Russian.     More  in  its  fkvour  it  is  unnecessary  to  say. 


Art.  VIIL  A  Treatise  on  Agriculture  and  Dairy  Husbandry,  By 
James  Jackson,  author  of  various  Prize  Essays  of  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland.  8vo,  pp.  116,  nunaerouB 
woodcuts.  Edinburgh,  copyright  work  published  in  connexion 
with  People's  Editions  by  W.  and  R.  Chambers ;  London,  Orr  and 
Co. ;  1840.     2*.  6d. 

This  is  an  epitome  of  the  whole  art  of  British  field  culture,  drawn  up 
with  great  skill  and  care  by  an  author  evidently  well  acquainted  with  the  lite- 
rature of  agriculture,  as  well  as  its  science  and  practice.  We  can  safely 
venture  to  affirm  that  there  is  no  modem  work  on  the  same  subject  so  good 
and  so  cheap. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices > 

The  skilled  Gardener  rises  in  his  position  and  means  as  horticultural  science 
multiplies  its  inventions.  The  gardener  who  was  once  a  mere  labourer 
becomes  the  director  of  labourers.  The  work  of  his  hands  diminishes,  and 
that  of  his  brain  increases,  and  brings  him  a  better  remuneration.  He  is  ad- 
vanced above  his  poor  fellow-labourer,  whose  bones  and  sinews  have  to  com- 
pete with  the  spade,  the  mattock,  and  the  wheelbarrow.  The  unskilled 
gardener  has  to  stand  the  brunt  of  ceaseless  improvements  and  changes,  which 
press  him  downwards,  while  they  heave  others  upwards.  It  may  still  be  the 
fact  that  the  condition  of  the  labouring  gardener  is  much  above  that  of  his 
forefather ;  but,  then,  how  changed  is  the  whole  state  of  society !  If  abso- 
lutely better,  he  is  comparatively  worse.  And,  moreover,  if  he  be  not  edu- 
cated in  the  mode  that  would  most  benefit  him,  there  is  a  kind  of  education 
continually  going  on  which  is  not  lost  upon  him.  There  ought  not  to  exist 
in  this  country  a  numerous  race  of  unskilled  gardeners  or  labourers  of  any 
description.  8o  long  as  it  does  exist,  we  are  treading  upon  gunpowder.  The 
permanent  safety  of  society,  through  all  its  ranks,  and  in  all  its  institutions, 
IS  contingent  upon  the  instruction  of  the  poorer  classes.  Everyone  should  be 
put  in  training  to  become  a  skilled,  instead  of  an  unskilled,  labourer,  bv  which 
alone  he  can  be  put  in  the  way  to  avail  himself  of  that  common  heritage  of 
improvement  from  which  he  is  now  excluded.  (Mom.  Chron.,  Sept.  10.  adapted.) 

Preservation  of  Grain  or  Seeds.  —  At  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris, 
July  28th,  M.  Granier  addressed  to  the  Academy  an  explanation  of  his  method 
of  preserving  com  for  long  periods.  The  corn  was  well  winnowed,  and  put 
in  a  vessel  or  room  perfectly  free  from  damp,  the  external  air  excluded,  and 
then  sulphuric  acid  introduced  by  means  of  burning  sulphur  within,  as  is  done 
in  this  country  for  whitening  peeled  wickerwares.  If  many  insects  should  be 
found  to  be  destroyed  by  this  method,  pulverised  charcoal  should  be  mixed 
with  the  corn  to  obviate  the  effects  of  putrefaction.   M.  Granier  had  kept  corn 
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Bix  years  perfectly  good  by  a  renewal  of  this  operation  once  a  year.  {IMerary 
Gazette,  August  L  1840.) 

Pumpkin  Sugar,  —  M.  L.  Hofftnan,  in  Hungary,  has  procured  a  patent  for 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  pumpkins,  and  he  and  M.  Emeric  uenty  hare 
established  a  small  manufactory  of  the  article  in  Zamdor,  in  which  they  have 
already  obtained  40  cwt.  of  sugar  from  pumpkins,  a  small  part  of  which  they 
have  also  refined  :  1  cwt.  of  pumpkins  yields  as  much  sugar  as  1  cwt.  of  beetF> 
root ;  but  the  space  of  a  hectar,  viz.,  2  acres,  1  rood,  and  35  perches,  yields 
three  or  four  times  more  pumpkins  (according  to  the  weight}  than  beet-root, 
the  space  occupied  by  the  Indian  com  growing  between  the  rows  not  being 
included.  8  cwt.  of  sugar  could  be  raised  on  1600  square  toises,  from  which 
a  weight  of  200  cwt.  of  pumpkins  is  obtained,  and  sometimes  even  260  cwt. 
of  piunpkins,  M.  Hoffman  nas  obtained  from  between  26  and  27  cwt.  of 
pumpkins,  1  cwt.  of  sugar,  and  as  much  syrup.  In  making  the  sugar,  the 
pumpkins  are  cut  in  pieces,  and  then  with  the  rind  are  rubbed  on  a  grating, 
the  isame  as  is  used  for  beet-root :  and  the  seeds,  which  produce  an  excellent 
oil,  are  kept  separate.  1  lb.  of  oil  is  obtained  from  5  lb.  of  seed.  The  juice  is 
obtained  vrom  the  grated  pumpkins  in  the  same  manner  as  from  beet-rooC 
M.  Hofiinann  obtained  from  an  indifferent  press  82  lb.  of  juice,  containing  a 
proportion  of  sugar  of  from  3^  to  10°,  according  to  Baunce.  This  juice  is  &r 
preterable  to  that  of  beet-root,  because  it  does  not  so  soon  lose  its  virtue, 
but  remains  good  for  24  hours.  It  is  purified  and  cleared  with  animal  matter, 
and  the  pumpkin  juice  is  boiled  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  beet-root« 
Every  machine  intended  for  the  above  manufactory  should  be  so  constructed 
as  to  cut  the  pumpkins  to  pieces  before  they  are  grated. 

Sheep  prefer  the  refuse  of  the  pumpkin  to  that  of  beet-root,  which  requires 
a  well-cultivated  soil,  while  the  former  will  thrive  on  one  that  is  less  so.  The 
beet-root  is  calculated  for  the  north,  and  for  moist  atmospheres,  and  the  other 
IS  more  adapted  for  the  south.  In  the  French  colonies,  and  in  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  a  Kind  of  pumpkin  is  found  which  produces  much  more  saccharine 
matter  than  our  most  esteemed  sorts  ;  but  it  cannot  be  compared  to  the  sugar- 
cane,  which  has  the  incomparable  advantage  of  producing  fuel  for  boiling  its  own 
juice. — M,  Hoist,  Moscow,    (Translated  for  the  Gardener's  Magasxne  by  J.  L.} 

The  Bokhara  Clover,  —  The  small  packet  of  seed  which  you  presented  to 
the  Marquess  of  Northampton  in  1839  was  equally  divided  between  our 
gardener  and  myself.  I  had  my  portion  of  the  seed  set  singly,  at  a  yard 
apart,  in  rather  poor  stiff  soil,  in  His  Lordship's  private  nursery.  Above 
fortv  plants  came  up,  and  about  half  of  these  were  eaten  off,  while  in  the 
seed  leaf,  by  some  species  of  insect.  From  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
seedlings  disappeared,  plant  afler  plant,  I  apprehend  that  if  this  clover  shall 
ever  come  to  be  raised  from  the  seed  in  England  as  an  agricultural  crop, 
much  disappointment  will  be  experienced  on  account  of  its  seeming  liability 
to  the  attacks  of  insects.  The  greatest  height  which  it  attained  with  me, 
during  the  first  summer  (1839),  was  from  5  fl.  to  6  fl.  But  I  must  observe 
here,  that,  long  before  it  reaches  this  height,  it  becomes  so  hard  and  woody 
as  to  be  totally  unfit  to  use  as  fodder  for  cattle.  When  planted  out  singly,  as 
mv  plants  were,  the  habit  of  growth  is  rather  elegant.  From  the  main  stems, 
which  are  numerous,  proceed  a  profusion  of  irregularly  situated  lateral  stems, 
which,  as  well  as  the  main  ones,  terminate  in  a  flower  spike  ;  and  again  these 
laterals  are  furnished  with  numerous  lateral  flower  spikes,  and  still  the  plant 
does  not  look  confused  or  crowded.  The  average  length  of  the  spikes  is 
from  5  in.  to  8  in.,  and  each  spike  supports  from  sixtv  to  eighty  small  white 
and  scentless  papilionaceous  flowers  ;  but,  if  a  handful  of  the  stems,  when  in 
flower,  are  cut  and  lefl  in  the  shade  for  the  matter  of  two  days,  a  strong 
agreeable  smell  is  emitted,  exactly  resembling  that  of  Anthox6nthum  odora^ 
turn.  During  the  past  summer,  my  plants  grew  8  f%.  to  10  fV.  high :  those  in 
the  gardens  at  Castle  Ashby,  where  the  soil  is  much  richer,  reached  from 
10  fl.  to  12f);.  in  height.  Towards  the  commencement  of  last  winter,  I 
discovered  that  this  plant  was  not  an  annual,  as  I  had  supposed,  and  therefore 
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I  determined  on  allowing  half  a  dozen  of  the  roots  to  take  their'  chance  in 
the  ground  for  the  winter,  without  giving  them  any  protection.  They  began 
to  shoot  forth  very  strong,  and  very  eariy  in  the  spring.  In  fact,  some  shoots 
were  1  in.  long  by  the  middle  of  December,  looking  through  the  ground  not 
unlike  asparagus  in  the  spring.  With  me,  the  stems  were  1  ft.  long  before  the 
common  red  clover  began  to  show  signs  of  vegetation. 

Should  the  Bokhara  clover  ever  come  to  be  useful  in  British  ^riculture, 
no  advantage  need  be  expected  from  it  if  allowed  to  erow  to  its  Uill  height, 
which  is  reputed  to  be  16  fc  The  advantage  will  be  found  in  the  frequency 
with  which  it  may  be  cut,  and  the  weight  m  the  crop,  which  must  be  very 
great.  In  the  gardens  at  Castle  Ashby,  we  had  a  row  of  the  plants  cut  down 
four  times,  each  cuttins  being  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  high ;  and,  even  now,  a  fifih 
cutting  may  be  had  t^er  than  any  of  the  former  cuttings,  only  it  is  more 
woody  and  more  covered  with  flower, 

I  have  saved  from  six  plants,  this  summer,  3  lb.  of  good  seed,  and  I  think 
there  is  nearly  as  much  at  the  gardens.  Seed,  however,  will  be  of  little 
consequence,  as  the  plant  may  be  struck  from  cuttings  in  any  number  in 
the  open  border,  without  shade  or  shelter.  I  made  six  to  seven  hundred 
cuttings  in  August,  and  they  have  mostly  rooted,  and  put^  out  shoots,  more 
than  20  in.  now,  and  are  all  in  full  flower. 

The  shoots  when  young,  and  not  more  than  from  2  ft.  to  3  f);.  long,  are 
strong,  and  very  succulent.  I  have  tried  horses  and  cattle  with  it  several 
times,  but'  they  do  not  seem  to  relish  it,  leaving  it  for  almost  anything  that 
is  green.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  say  that  my  trials  were  made  only 
after  the  plants  had  commenced  flowering,  and  I  believe,  if  it  were  cut  and 
given  before  it  gets  too  rank  to  the  taste,  they  would  not  refuse  it.  Mv  at- 
tention was  at  first  attracted  to  the  Bokhara  clover  only  on  account  of  the 
great  height  it  was  said  to  grow  to,  16  ft. ;  and,  as  it  onW  came  to  little  more 
than  halfthat  height  with  me  during  the  first  summer,  1  felt  disappointed,  and 
became  quite  careless  about  it  altogether.  However,  upon  finding  out  that  it 
was  at  least  biennial,  and,  further,  when  I  found  such  a  quantity  of  succulent 
vegetable  matter  produced  so  early  in  the  spring,  I  began  to  consider  whether 
it  might  not  be  ot  some  advantage  to  the  sheep  farmer.  In  the  course  of  next 
season,  from  my  present  stock  of  plants,  I  shall  have  ample  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  more  fully  the  properties  of  the  new  vegetable,  meanwhile  I  should 
be  glad  of  any  advice  as  to  the  best  mode  of  cultivation.  — J,  Munro. 


Art«  II.    Domestic  Notices* 
ENGLAND. 


Effects  of  the  Winter  of  1837-8.  —  I  have  been  much  interested  with  Dr. 
Lindley's  masterly  and  weil-arranged  paper  (p.  475u)  on  the  "  Eflects  of  the 
Winter  of  1837-8."  Cultivators  of  trees  ana  shrubs  ought  to  consider  them- 
selves much  indebted  to  him  for  the  extensive  information  which  it  contains, 
and  also  for  the  systematic  mode  in  which  it  is  conveyed.  It  appears  from 
this,  as  well  as  other  accounts,  that  plants  suffered  much  more  about  London, 
than  they  did  in  this  neighbourhood,  during  that  memorable  winter.  Most 
probably  they  were  more  excited  by  the  previous  mild  weather,  than  ours 
were  in  Lancashire.  For  the  future  this  may  be  guarded  against,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  placing  all  plants  not  perfectly  hardy  in  such  a  situation  as  will 
give  them  the  full  benefit  of  sunshine  in  summer,  but  shade  in  winter,  and 
shelter  from  storm  throughout  the  whole  year.  The  last  is  an  all  important 
requisite,  as  we  can  all  testify,  who  experienced  the  dreadful  effects  of  the 
hurricane  of  Jan.  9.  1839  upon  all  exposed  plants,  but  more  particularly  upon 
the  evergreens  within  its  fierce  sweep.  A  large  bush  of  Photlnia  serrulata,  in 
mv  garden,  lost  most  of  its  leaves  in  that  storm,  and  in  spring  the  extremities 
of  most  of  the  branches  were  found  to  be  dead  for  the  length  of  9  in.,  though 
not  a  twig  of  it  was  killed  in  the  preceding  winter.     If  theHorticultural  So- 
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ciety  would  raise  before  their  conservative  wall  a  screenof  hardy  evergreeBs, 
of  the  height  requisite  for  giving  the  required  shade  and  shelter  to  the  tender 
shrubs  trained  upon  it,  they  would  find  themselves  benefited  by  it  on  the 
occurrence  of  another  severe  season.  Shrub  and  tree  nurslings  so  ntuated 
would  be  in  a  great  measure  proof  ag^nst  a  sudden  fall  of  temperature,  the 
screen  before  the  sun  guarding  against  unseasonable  excitement  as  efiectually 
as  any  high  and  breezy  locality,  and  furnishing  shelter  at  the  same  time. 

If  I  recollect  rightly,  you  have  somewhere  [  ?  ]  spoken  of  the  sun  shining 
in  winter  time  upon  the  plants  trained  on  the  conservative  wall  in  the  Hcxti- 
cultural  Societv's  Garden  as  being  beneficial,  but  I  beg  to  correct  yon  oo 
that  point ;  and,  had  you  been  here  in  1 838,  my  garden  would  have  fumislied 
you  with  reasons  for  submission  under  the  correction,  particularly  by  means 
of  camellias  and  £dw4rdsMZ  mlcroph/lla  with  a  cover  over  head,  and  Ia- 
gustrum  lucidum  without  any  sort  of  cover'or  protection,  but  sheltered  botli 
n'om  winter  sun  and  storm.  The  latter  plant  has  now  a  flower  spike  npon 
it«  Edw&rdsia  chilensis,  though  well  protected^  but  not  similarly  to  E.  mi- 
croph^Ua,  died. 

I  hope  you  will  give  us  a  chapter  on  the  winter  of  1837-8,  in  your  intended 
supplement  to  that  work  by  which  you  are  to  be  known  hereafter :  need  I 
name  the  Arboretum  Britannicum  f  I  read  it,  as  it  appeared  in  numbers,  with 
unwearied  attention,  and  I  remain  your  debtor  for  the  information  acquired. 
— i2.  Tongue,     Forton  Cottage,  near  Lancetster,  Oct.  18.  1840. 

CurtaiUng  the  alleged  Species  of  Herbaceous  Plants,  —  I  wish  Dr.  Lindlej 
or  yourself  would  exercise  the  same  assiduity  with  regard  to  curtailing  the 
number  of  species  of  herbaceous  plants,  as  yoii  have  praiseworthil^  employed 
in  diminishing  the  species  of  shrubs  and  trees.  I  am  sure  there  is  much  ne- 
cessity for  the  labour  in  the  i^'ster,  ^axifraga,  and  Delphinium  families.  I 
see  i^elphlnium  mesoleucum  ranks  as  a  species  in  the  specimen  page  of 
Paxton*s  Pocket  Dictionary^  which  appeared  in  your  review  of  that  work ; 
your  Hortus  Britanmcus  also  gives  it  tne  same  rank  :  yet  it  does  not  come 
true  from  seed.  Whilst  on  this  subject,  let  me  say  that  Hola  flavicdmia, 
which  is  suspected  to  be  only  a  variety  of  V,  canina,  is  not  deserving  of  such 
suspicion,  and  appears  to  me  not  to  merit  degradation ;  on  these  grounds, 
that  it  flowers  later,  by  a  month  or  so,  than  V  canina,  and  disappears  entirely 
in  the  winter,  which  is  not  the  case  with  V,  canlna,  its  stems  and  part  of  the 
leaves,  at  least,  being  visible  in  winter.  I  have  grown  two  plants  of  F.  flavi- 
c6rnis  in  my  garden  two  or  three  years  ;  plants  which  I  collected  from  Ros- 
sail  Warren,  near  the  new  town  of  Fleetwood,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wyre  ; 
and  of  V,  canina  I  have  had  too  many  plants,  and  am  now  discarding  it  as  a 
nuisance.     So  you  see  I  have  had  ample  means  of  comparing  the  two. —  Id, 

The  Crop  of  Apples  in  this  nefghbourhood  has  been  unusually  large,  and,  as 
far  as  I  can  judge  from  travelling  150  miles  to  the  west,  fiilly  equal  through- 
out the  country.  The  load  is  so  great  as  to  reaiiire  props  to  support  the 
branches.  The  apple  higglers  bought  the  orchards  m  a  lump,  not  thmking  it 
worth  while  to  measure  them.  I  have  heard  that  inferior  apples  were  so  low 
as  a  shilling  a  sack.  —  R,  Lowndes,     Binfield,  Berks,  Oct,  26.  1840. 

(iuerctts  pedunculdta.  —  Have  you  remarked  that  one  species  of  oak  has 
been  covered  with  acorns,  I  mean  that  growing  upon  a  long  stalk ;  whilst  oo 
the  short  stalk  there  are  few  or  none.  I  noticed  it  very  distinctly  in  the  New 
Forest  as  I  passed  along,  but  here,  where  we  have  only  those  two  kinds  in 
common  use,  the  fact  is  indisputably  so,  though  in  BiUingbear  Park  I  ob- 
served some  of  the  short  stalks  with  a  tolerable  crop  of  fruit,  but  the  acorns 
very  small.  —  Idem, 

Art.  III.    Retrospective  Criticism. 

Naked  Barley,  (p.  312.)  —  I  send  some  observations  that  have  occurred  to 
me  on  perusing  the  article  (p.  312.)  on  naked  barley.  The  fate  of  the  naked 
species  of  barley  (of  which  there  are  several)  is  a  singular  one*    They  are 
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decidedly  superior  to  the  covered  barley  with  respect  to  the  quality  of  the 
grain ;  an  equal  measure  weighs  about  a  iiflh  more.  The  absence  of  skin 
must  render  the  meal  sweeter  and  better ;  in  short,  every  body  agrees  in 
praising  them,  and  yet  they  have  never  been  brought  into  general  cultivation. 
I  speak  at  least  of  France  ;  two  species,  the  large  with  two  rows,  and  the 
small,  or  celestial  barlev  (orge  celeste),  have  for  a  Ions  time  been  tried  and 
recommended,  and  I  know  of  no  locality  where  they  have  become  market 
grain.  To  what  must  this  be  attributed  ?  Is  it  only  to  the  force  of  habit,  and 
to  the  difficulty  which,  often  without  any  other  reason,  new  things  find  in 
obtaining  a  place  beside  the  old,  or  have  these  sorts  of  naked  barley  any 
obvious  defect  which  may  have  prevented  their  adoption  ?  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  both  causes  have  had  their  efiect  here ;  but  I  cannot  decidedly 
settle  the  question.  Though  1  sow  every  year  a  certain  extent  of  these 
species  for  the  commercial  collection  of  the  house,  I  have  never  compared 
them  sufficiently  exactly  with  the  common  barley,  to  judffe  with  certainty  of 
their  respective  merit.  These  crops  have,  however,  furnished  me  with  some 
ideas,  which  I  now  communicate  to  you. 

The  large  naked  barley,  or  naked  two-rowed  barley  (oree  nue  distique), 
(that  to  which  the  article  in  the  Gard,  Mag.  refers),  is  the  largest  in  the 
grain  of  the  naked  sorts ;  the  ear  is  fine,  long,  and  well  filled  ;  it  is  the  earliest 
sort  of  barley,  and  perhaps  of  all  grain.  Opposed  to  these  qualities  it  has 
some  defects  :  the  straw,  scarcely  so  high  as  that  of  the  common  barley,  is 
less  strong  in  the  stalk  ;  it  is  subject  to  fall  over,  and  to  shed  its  seed,  and  to 
become  entangled,  which  renders  mowing  veiy  inconvenient,  and  causes  loss. 
But  the  greatest  disadvantage  consists  in  the  difficulty  of  thrashing ;  the  grain 
adheres  so  strongly  to  the  axis  that  it  can  only  be  separated  by  the  strokes  of 
the  flail ;  and  the  straw  after  this  operation  is  broken  and  good  for  little.  An 
eminent  agriculturist,  the  late  Marquis  of  Barbancois,  author  of  a  small  vo- 
lume full  of  good  observations,  says  that  he  has  rejected  this  naked  barley  on 
account  of  this  defect,  notwithstanding  its  other  advantages.  In  the  part  of 
Berry  where  he  resided  (the  neighbourhood  of  Buzan9ai8),  barley  straw  is 
considered  the  best  of  all  for  horses,  and  reserved  for  their  fodder.  This  was 
certainly  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  naked  barley ;  in  richer  districts,  where 
this  straw  is  in  less  estimation,  the  detriment  ma^  not  be  so  great. 

The  small  species,  or  or^  celeste,  is  also  difficult  to  thrash,  but  less  so 
than  the  preceding ;  the  grain  is  smaller,  fairer,  and  more  delicate.  It  sends 
up  many  shoots  ;  the  straw  is  hiffher  than  that  of  common  barley,  larger,  and 
firmer  m  the  ground.  From  tnese  qualities  it  seems  to  be  superior  to  the 
preceding  species,  but  it  is  more  tenacious  of  the  quality  of  the  soil.  In  a 
middling  soil,  part  of  the  ear  cannot  escape  from  the  sheath,  and  is  abortive. 
It  has  besides  the  defect  of  reproducing  for  a  long  time  successive  shoots,  so 
that  there  are  some  quite  young  and  herbaceous  at  the  root  when  the  first 
stalks  are  ripe.  Notwithstanding  this,  good  crops  have  been  obtained,  and  I 
think  on  the  whole  it  is  a  good  grain.  About  twenty-five  years  ago  this  spe- 
cies was  very  much  increased  and  noticed,  in  Belgium,  under  the  names  of 
Ble  de  Afai,  Ble  d^Egypte,  and  Ble  de  Cent  Jours,  The  cultivation  of  it  was 
then  encouraged  by  the  government ;  I  do  not  know  if  it  has  kept  its  ground 
since. 

I  have  also  tried  the  barley  of  Nepal,  or  trifurcate  barley,  in  the  fields  for 
some  years,  so  remarkable  for  its  singular  ears  without  beards.  The  stalks 
are  extremely  thick,  the  leaves  very  broad.  The  grain  is  shorter,  and  not 
so  fine  as  that  of  the  two  preceding  species.  In  1838  it  yielded  a  produce 
eaual  in  weight  to  tbtit  of  common  barley.  I  do  not  yet  know  what  to  think 
of  it.  I  understand  from  Mr.  Lawson,  that  in  Scotland  they  were  tolerably 
well  pleased  with  it. 

I  shall  conclude  by  enumerating  the  different  species  and  varieties  with 
naked  grains  which  we  now  possess :  — 

1.  The  large  naked  barley  (/fordeum  dfstichum  nudum). 

2.  The  small,  or  celestial,  barley  (/T.  vulgare  nudum  ;  J7.  coel^ste  Linn,) 


1 

% 

1 

1 

{ 
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3.  The  naked  barley,  Risso*    Straw  shorter  than  the  preceding ;  ear  yellower  ; 

grain  rather  larger,  shorter,  of  the  consistency  oi  that  of  die  large  naked 
barley.  I  received  it  from  the  late  M.  Risso,  under  the  name  of  Qrge 
c^este,  but  it  differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  North. 

4.  The  barley  of  Guimalaye  (in  Taurida).     Fine  ear  similar  to  that  of  H. 

vulgare  vemum  ;  straw  of  a  good  height,  ripens  earlier  than  that  of  oi^ 
celeste;  grain  greenish.  It  was  lately  given  to  me  by  M.  Pepin,  Princi- 
pal of  tl^  School  of  Botany  at  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  and  appears  to  be 
very  good.. 
6.  The  barley  of  Guimalaye,  with  purple  grain.  Sub- variety  of  the  preceding ; 
the  same  origin. 

These  three  varieties  (3, 4,  5.)  belong,  like  No.  2^  to  the  species  H. 
vulgare  Lin» 
6.  The  barley  of  Nepal,  or  trifurcate  (H,  trifurcatum  iSIer.). 

Besides  these  some  new  varieties  have  lately  arrived  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  among  seeds  received  from  Abyssinia.  A  portion  of  each  has  been 
sent  to  us.     We  shall  sow  them  next  spiing. 

You  will  see  that  there  is  room  for  further  study  and  experiments,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  exact  appreciation  of  the  merit  of  the  naked  barley  in  general, 
and  of  the  different  ^cies  and  varieties  in  particular.  A  great  number  of 
trials  have  been  made  on  Nos.  1  and  2.,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  have  not 
been  followed  up  suiEciently,  and  very  few  of  the  statements  have  been  laid 
before  the  public. 

The  great  fault  of  almost  all  has  been  the  not  bringing  one  or  more  of  the 
old  species  into  comparison.  This  would  be  the  only  means  of  obtaining  ideas 
on  the  subject,  perfectly  useful  and  satisfactory  to  the^minds  of  practiciu  men. 
—  VUmormn,    Paris,  Sept,  1840« 


Art.  IV.     Queries  and  Anstoers. 

The  Came  of  Curl  in  the  Leaves  of  Vines,  (p.  568.) — A  subscriber  at  Knights* 
bridge  (p.  568.)  wishes  to  know  the  cause  of  the  curl  in  the  leaves  of  vines. 
Whenever  vine  leaves  flag,  they  are  sure  to  curl  afterwards,  as  the  sap  is  stag- 
nated, and  the  veins  of  the  leaves  get  contracted  when  in  a  drooping  state ; 
and  the  sap  being  checked  causes  a  curl  and  rough  surface  all  ov^  the  leaves. 
The  flagging  of  vine  leaves  b  caused  in  many  ways ;  viz.  from  the  roots  beinff 
injured,  from  vineries  being  kept  too  hot  when  the  leaves  are  young  and 
tender,  and  the  sap  being  excited  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  supply  all  the  wood; 
from  heavy  cropping,  or  from  keeping  too  much  wood  in  the  vines.  — -  WUUam 
Wilson.    Mlagdon  Gardens,  Northumberland,  Oct,  14.  1840. 


Art.  V.    Biographical  Memoir  of  Charles  Augustus  Schelly  Intendani 
of  the  Royal  Gardens  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria, 

Died  on  the  10th  of  July,  1840,  in  consequence  of  an  apoplectic  fit,  Charles 
Augustus  Sckell,  garden  director  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavana.  The  name  of 
Sckell  is  so  celebrated  among  landscape-gardeners  and  friends  of  gardening, 
and  the  deceased  has,  himself  contributed  so  much  to  support  and  extend  the 
same  fame,  that  a  short  notice  of  his  death  cannot  be  out  of  place  in  your  in- 
teresting pages. 

Even  to  the  fourth  generation  the  family  of  Sckell  has  distinguished  itself 
in  gardening,  and  the  application  of  its  principles ;  and  for  near^  a  hundred 
years,  the  grandfather,  grandchildren,  and  great  grandchildren  have  been  cele- 
brated in  this  branch  of  knowledge  by  their  services  to  the  chief  of  Bavaria. 
The  deceased's  uncle,  Frederick  Lewis  von  Sckell,  effected  the  most  for  the 
art,  at  a  time  when  the  nation  showed  a  disinclination  for  the  old  French 
style  of  gardening;  and  he,  by  renewing  it,  and  particularly  in  the  South  o. 
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Germany,  produced  a  most  aesthetical  effect  in  the'art  of  landscape-gardening. 
Munich  is  mdebted  to  him  for  its  beautiful  gardens;  the  English  garden,  the 
garden  at  Nymphenburg,  Biederstein,  and  the  improvements  in  the  Royal 
Gardens ;  and  his  name  will  ever  live  in  the  erateful  recollection  of  the  public 
generally,  as  well  as  in  the  hearts  of  his  professional  brethren.  If  these  have 
not  had  opportunities  of  displaying  their  talents  in  similar  great  undertakings, 
arising  eitner  from  political  changes  or  other  circumstances,  they  have  always 
remained  faithful  to  the  prototype  of  their  master  and  firiend;  and,  by  more 
fully  establishing  and  extending  his  principles,  have,  to  the  present  day,  ere* 
ditably  support^  one  of  the  most  beautiml  and  comprehensive  departments 
in  the  art  of  gardening.  Much  of  this  merit  is  due  to  the  deceased.  He  waa 
born  in  1794  at  Karlsberg,  near  Zweibrilcken,  where  his  father,  Matthew 
Sckell,  was  gardener  to  the  Duke  Charles  of  Zweibriicken,  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century  came  to  Munich,  when  the  king,  Maximilian  Joseph, 
succeeded  to  the  electorate  of  Bavaria.  His  father  was  appointed  head 
gardener  at  Nymphenburg,  where  he  effectually  realised  his  brother's  inten- 
tions. Preceded  by  such  men,  and  guided  by  their  example,  young  Sckell 
grew  up  amid  the  favourable  auspices  of  his  future  greatness ;  but  he  had 
originally  but  little  inclination  for  the  art  of  gardening,  and  on  leaving  the 
gymnasium  in  Munich,  wished  to  continue  his  studies  at  the  High  School, 
when,  in  1811,  a  variety  of  circumstances  induced  him  to  succeed  to  this 
hereditary  profession.  After  a  regular  apprenticeship  he  visited  the  most 
celebrated  gardens  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  France,  and  stayed  a  long  time  in 
England  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew,  and  at  Lee  and  Kennedy's  at  Ham- 
mersmith. The  bounty  of  his  sovereign  also  enabled  hun  to  travel  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  with  a  view  of  pursuing  his  studies,  and  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  noble  and  simple  style  of  landscape-gardening 
practised  by  Kent  and  Brown.  The  death  of  his  mther,  in  1817,  called  him 
suddenly  home,  where  he  succeeded  to  his  place  as  royal  eardener  at 
Nymphenburg.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  under  his  uncle  s  directions 
till  1823,  durme  which  time  he  became  more  fully  conversant  with  the  art, 
and  gave  proora  of  his  acquired  knowledge.  At  that  time  the  gardens  at 
Nymphenburg  were  very  much  improved,  many  new  scenes  formed,  and  many 
tastetul  gardens  belonging  to  private  indivicfuals  were  laid  out.  The  hot- 
house and  green-house  plants  at  Nymphenburg  which  had  been  collected  by 
his  uncle,  and  also  by  himself  on  his  journeys,  and  through  the  various  con- 
nexions he  had  formed,  increased  so  rapidly,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
make  a  considerable  addition  to  the  houses,  and  which  was  readily  effected  by 
the  beneficence  of  the  king. 

On  the  death  of  his  uncle  in  1823,  the  king,  Maximilian,  appointed  him 
Inspector  of  the  Royal  Gardens.  In  fulfilling  this  hi^h  office  tie  remained 
faitnful  to  his  taste  for  landscape-gardening,  and  by  making  an  annual  journey 
to  the  romantic  regions  of  Bavaria,  he  there  u>und  the  best  models  for 
gardens,  hills,  waterndls,  groups  of  trees,  &c. 

The  chief  scene  of  Sckell's  labours  of  late  years  has  been  in  Munich ;  such  as 
the  garden  belonging  totheRuhmeshalle  in  the  Theresenweise,  the  Pinakothek, 
the  gardens  of  several  institutions,  and  of  rich  private  individuals  ;  and  in  Kis- 
singen,  the  gardens  of  the  baths  there.  In  the  English  garden,  and  also  in 
Nymphenburg,  he  has  formed  many  beautiful  scenes,  which  give  evidence  of 
the  pure  taste  and  talents  of  the  deceased.  During  the  seventeen  years  which 
he  had  the  management  of  the  Royal  Nurseries,  they  were  found  to  increase 
in  value  and  extent ;  and  the  fruit  and  vegetable  departments  were  greatly 
improved,  and  new  sorts  introduced.  To  all  those  acquainted  with  the  dii- 
ficulties  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  Munich  for  gardening,  it  will  be  evident 
what  share  of  merit  is  due  to  the  services  of  Sckell. 

His  M^esty  the  King  of  Bavaria  valued  his  labours,  and  rewarded  him  by 
raising  him  to  the  office  of  Royal  Garden  Director  in  1833,  and  with  an  in- 
crease to  his  salary,  and,  in  1837,  he  was  elevated  to  the  office  of  Intendaut  of 
all  the  Royal  Gardens  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  In  this  honourable 
situation  he  lived  till  his  death,  which  at  so  early  an  age  called  him  to  another 
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state  of  existence.  He  was  a  mild  and  just  master,  an  afiectionate  husband, 
and  a  faithful  friend.  He  is  therefore  worthy  of  the  tears  shed  to  his  memory 
by  those  who  are  left  behind.  Peace  be  to  his  ashes !  —  L.  C.  S.  Garten 
ZeUung,  1840. 

Art.  VI.    Provincial  Horticultural  Societies. 

Our  notices  this  year,  as  in  that  preceding,  commence  with  November  I. 

1839,  and  extend  to  November  1.  1840;  and,  as  before,  we  have  only 
given  details  when  we  have  been  enabled  to  do  so  through  the  kindness  of 
the  secretaries  of  societies  in  sending  us  newspapers.  The  total  number  of 
societies  noticed  last  year  was, —  England,  121  ;  Wales,  1 ;  Channel  Islands^ 
8;  Scotland,  ?5;  and  Ireland,  14.  This  year  the  numbers  noticed  are, — 
England,  102;  Wales,  1  ;  Channel  Islands,  2;  Scotland,  16 ;  and  Ireland,  .3; 
by  which  it  appears  that  there  is  a  falling  off  of  about  one  fifth  part ;  but  this 
apparent  result  is  probably  owing  to  the  indifference  of  the  local  secretaries 
in  sending  local  newspapers  containing  accounts  of  the  meetings  of  the  pro- 
vincial societies  to  our  own  and  other  journals. 

ENGLAND. 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  —  Abstracts  of  the  proceedings  will  be 
found  in  p.  318. 

The  West  London  Gardeners*  Association  for  mutual  Instruclion.  —Abstracts 
of  the  proceedings  will  be  found  in  p.  172.  313.  379.  420,  and  611. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London.  —  Notices  of  the  proceedings  will  be 
be  found  in  p.  321.  514. 

Bedfordshire. —  Biggleswade    Horticultural  Society, — April  27.      See 
Gard,  Gaz.,  1840,  p.  328.— Ju/j/  24.     Ibid,,  p.  511. 

Berkshire  Royal  Horticultural  Society, — May  27.     See  Ibid.y  1840,  p.  360. 

Buckinghamshire.  —  Hartwell  Gooseberry  Show.  —  Aug.  10.  Ibid., 
p.  535. 

Cambridgeshire. — Horticultural  Society,  —  Autumn  show,  1839.  See 
lUd.^  1839.  p.  820.—  Spring  show,  1840.     Ibid.,  1840,  p.  216. 

The  Cambridge  Horticultural  Fete  was  held  July  16.,  when  the  following 
cottagers'  prizes  were  awarded  :  —  best  collection  of  vegetables,  Wm.  Clarke, 
Bourne ;  second  best  ditto,  Ellis  Lawson,  Bourse ;  third  best  ditto,  Peter 
Fuller,  Great  Abington ;  fourth  best  ditto,  Thos.  Shelford,  ditto  ;  fifth  best 
ditto,  John  Saunders,  Bourne;  sixth  best  ditto,  James  Blows,  ditto.  The 
company  included  all  the  most  influential  and  fashionable  people  of  the  county, 
and  the  numbers  admitted  amounted  to  upwards  of  5500.  ( JVzrm.  Joum., 
July  20.) 

Cambridge  Horticultural  Fete. — Sept,  11.     See  Gard.  Gaz.,  1840,  p.  599. 

Cambridge  Annual  Dahlia  Show.     Ibid.,  p.  617. 

Cambridge  Florists'  Society.  —  Sept,  28.     See  Ibid.,  p.  664. 

Cheshire. — Chester  Floricullural  and  Horticultural  Society, — April  29. 

1 840.  See  Ibid.,  1 840,  p.  3 1 1 . 

Northunch  Floricultural  and  Horticultural  Society.  —  Spring  show.  See 
2W.,  1840,  p.  311. 

Sandbach  FloricuUural  and  Hortictdtural  Society,  —  May  15.  See  /6m/., 
1840,  p.  351. 

Stockport  Annual  Tulip  Show. —  May  16.     See  Ibid.,  1840,  p.  319. 

Cornwall.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Cornwall,  —  The  first  meeting 
this  season  was  held  at  Truro  on  May  15.  Among  the  flowers  in  the  room, 
there  was  not  anything  which,  from  its  rarity  or  its  novelty,  wpuld  call  for  par- 
ticular remark.  The  following  cottagers'  prizes  were  awarded  : — Best  nos^v 
geraniums,  2s.  6d.,  Francis  Green,  Kenwyn.  Best  six  tulips,  2s.  Od.,  Joseph 
Tamblyn,  St.  Mary's.  Best  nosegay  of  wallflowers  (double),  2s.  6d,,  Joon 
Eudey,  Illogan.  Best  nosegay  of  stocks  (double).  2^.,  John  Bond,  Kca. 
Best  nosegay  of  flowers,  3s.,  John  Eudey,  Illogan.    Best  six  apples^  of  1839, 
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55.,  Nicholas  Scobell,  Kea.  Best  six  turnips,  1840«  5#.,  Henry  Lobb,  St. 
Gluvias  ;  second  ditto,  2s,  6(Ly  Peter  Murton,  St.  Gluvias.  Bent  three  lettuces, 
2s,  6d.,  Peter  Murton,  St.  Gluvias.  Best  six  onions,  5s,,  1840,  John  Gby, 
Feock;  second  ditto,  ditto,  2s.  6d.,  Thomas  Gay,  Feock.  Best  six  leeks, 
5s.,  Thomas  Merifield,  St.  Mary's;  second  ditto,  2s,6d.j  John  Eudey,  lUogan. 
Best  six  carrots,  1840,  2s,  6d.,  Peter  Murton,  St.  Gluvias.  Best  dish  of 
spinach,  2s.  6d.,  Walter  Lance,  St.  Mary's.  Best  two  cabbages,  5s,,  Richard 
Pearce,  Illogan ;  second  ditto,  2s,  6d,,  Samuel  Martin,  Mylor.  Best  twelve 
potatoes,  of  the  growth  of  1840,  7s.  6d.,  John  Eudey,  Illogan.  Best  basket  of 
vegetables,  of  sorts,  7s,  6d,,  John  Eudey,  Illogan  ;  second  ditto,  5s,,  Peter 
Murton,  St.  Gluvias. 

Extras,  Rhubarb,  2s,  6d.,  Henry  Lobb,  St.  Gluvias;  spinach,  2s,  6d., 
Henry  Lobb,  St.  Gluvias  ;  eschalots,  2s,  6d.,  George  Marks,  Kenwyn ;  apples, 
2s.  6d,,  James  Trevena,  St.  Gluvias  ;  gooseberries  (of  one  sort),  2s,  6£?.,.John 
Luxton,  Kenwyn ;  heartsease,  2s.  6d,,  James  Luxton,  Kenwyn.  (  West  Briiont, 
May  27.) 

The  second  exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  on  July  17.,  at  Falmouth. 
The  show  of  plants  and  flowers  was  a  very  good,  though  by  no  means  a  laree, 
one ;  and  the  attendance  was  tolerably  numerous,  and  highly  respectable.  The 
vegetables  and  fruits  shown  by  the  cottagers  were  especially  worthy  of  notice 
and  of  commendation ;  for,  without  possessing  the  means  which  wealth  will 
always  command,  to  adopt  every  kind  of  valuable  suggestion  that  the  advance- 
ment of  science  may  afford,  the  cottagers'  productions  were  barely  excelled  by 
their  more  wealthy  competitors.  This  state  of  things  is  most  satisfactory  on 
more  grounds  than  one,  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  again  record  a 
fact  which  is  not  now  asserted  for  the  first  time.  (Ibid,,  July  24.) 

The  third  and  last  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  on  September  15.  at 
Truro,  and,  in  spite  of  the  stormy  state  of  the  weather,  there  was  a  veny 
numerous  and  fashionable  attendance  of  visiters  firom  all  parts  of  the  county. 
The  appearance  of  the  room  was  unusually  say,  although  the  supply  of  plants 
was  not  so  large  as  is  frequently  seen.     The  pillars,  and  unaerneath  the 
gallery,  were  tastily  festooned,  and  there  were  two  very  beautiful  devices 
exhibited,  which  presented  a  coup  d*cnl  that  was  highly  gratifying.    The  first 
was  a  very  large  and  elegant  device,  formed  of  dahlias  by  Mr.  Treseder,  the 
present  occupant  of  the  gardens  formerly  belonging  to  Lewis  Daubuz,  Esq. 
This  was  behind  ^he  president's  chair,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  room.     The 
design  embraced,  inter  alia,  the  words  **  Victoria  Rex;^  but  although  we  can^ 
not  praise  Mr.  Treseder's  Latin,  which  perhaps  he  does  not  wish  to  have 
praised,  we  may  justly  say  he  deserves  great  credit  for  his  beautiful  and  varied 
display  of  this  elegant  flower.     At  the  bottom  of  the  room  stood  the  Ofther 
device,  formed  of  diflerent  flowers,  and  consisting  of  the  initials  *'  V.  R.  A." 
These  were  surmounted  with  a  crown.    This  device  was  exhibited  by  George 
Nicolls  Simmons,  Esq.,  and  obtained  for  that  gentleman  the.silv.er  medal, — 
another  stimulus  in  addition  to  the  many  he  has  already  received  for  his  success- 
fill  cultivation  of  botanical  science.   The  orchidaceous  plants,  though  small  as 
to  the  supply,  were  select.     There  was  a  new  species,  named  Maxillkria  Sk(n- 
nen,  by  Mr.  Bateman,  in  compliment  to  its  discoverer,  G.  Ure  Skinner,  Esq., 
of  Guatemala,  a  gentleman  to  whom  the  botanical  collections  of  this  country 
are  under  great  obligations,  for  the  jfberality  with  which  he  has  contributed 
some  of  the  finest  productions  of  the  interesting  spot  on  which  he  resides. 
This  plant  was  grown  by  Sir  C.  Lemon,  and  is  the  nrst  that  has  flowered  in 
this  country.     The  ^ow  of  fruit  was  highly  gratifying,  and,  without  particu- 
larising, we  may  say  that  the  melons,  pines,  strawberries,  cherries,  currants, 
and  grapes  (a  second  crop  from  the  garden  of  S.  Moyle,  Esq.),  apples,  pears, 
&c.  &c.,  were  worthy  of  all  praise.    The  cottagers'  exhibition  was  very  beau- 
tiful ;  really  far  superior  to  anything  that  we  have  ever  had  of  the  kind. 
There  were  not  many  flowers  shown,  the  articles  exhibited  being  chiefly  of  the 
more  useful  kind.  (Ibid.,  Sept.  18.) 

TVfcan  Cottage->Garde7ung  Society,  —  The  sixth  annual  exhibition  qf  this 
8140.     Dec.  y  y 
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excellent  and  truly  benevolent  Society  was  held  at  Trecan  Gate,  on  the  16th 
July.  The  day,  with  the  exception  of  a  partial  shower  or  two,  was,  on  the 
whole,  fine ;  and  the  numerous  assemblage  (among  which  we  noticed  some  of 
the  first  families  in  the  neighbourhood)  appeared  highly  gratified  with  their 
visit  to  this  rural  scene.  More  than  the  usual  taste  was  displayed  in  the 
erection  of  booths,  &c.  We  have  attended  the  meetings  of  this  Society  year  after 
year,  from  its  infant  state,  when  it  sprang  up  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rev. 
lUchard  Buller,  to  the  present  time ;  and  to  the  cottagers  we  would  say  that, 
considering  the  dry  spring  and  summer,  we  never  saw  a  better  display,  on  their 
table,  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers.  {West  Briton,  July  24-.) 

Cumberland. —  The  Whitehaven  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  —  The 
first  exhibition  of  this  Society  for  the  present  season  took  place  on  April  30. 
During  the  afternoon  the  rooms  were  crowded  by  our  gayest  fashionables,  and 
by  well-dressed  people,  who  all  seemed  highly  delighted  with  the  objects  pre- 
sented to  their  notice.  The  exhibition,  mdeed,  was  decidedly  the  best  first 
show  of  the  season  which  has  yet  distinguished  the  annals  of  this  Society. 
The  competitors  were  numerous,  and  the  specimens  of  the  various  flowers  of 
a  very  superior  order.  The  leading  objects  of  attraction  were  the  auriculas, 
and  the  assortments  of  these  beautiful  gems  of  the  garden  which  were  brougiit 
forward  by  Mr.  Graitskell  and  Mr.  Robert  Elliot  were  certainly  never  surpaswd, 
if  ever  equalled,  in  the  same  room.  (  Whitehaven  Herald^  May  2.) 

The  summer  show  took  place  on  July  16th.  This  exhibition  consisted  of 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  of  each  of  which  \here  was  a  tolerably  fair  dis- 
play, though  it  was  &  from  being  so  well  attended  as  we  have  seen  it  on 
former  occasions.  (Cumberland  Pacquet,  July  2 1 .) 

The  autumn  show  of  flowers,  fruits,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  members  of  this 
Soeiety  was  held  on  September  24.,  and  there  was  much  reason  to  congratulate 
the  friends  of  the  exhibition  on  the  triumphant  success  which  distinguished 
their  exertions.  In  many  respects  the  show  was  much  superior  to  any  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  Savings'  Bank  Assembly  Room.  The  dahlias  were,  of 
course,  the  crowning  gems  of  the  occasion,  and  of  these  upwards  of  11 00 
were  in  the  room  ;  and  it  was  truly  wonderful,  considering  the  wet  and  turbu- 
lent weather  which  we  have  experienced  of  late,  that  they  should  have  been 
brought  for  exhibition  in  such  exquisite  bloom,  and  altogether  in  so  rich  a 
state  of  perfection.  The  day  being  fine,  the  attendance  of  visiters  was  both 
numerous  and  fashionable,  and  the  exhibition  received  the  tribute  of  praise 
both  from  connoisseurs  and  the  less  learned  admirers  of  the  beauties  of  Flora 
and  the  products  of  the  garden,  (Whitehaven  Herald,  September  26.) 

Derbyshire.  —  Chesterfield  Gooseberry  Show.  —  May  3.  See  Gard.  Gaz. 
p.  535. 

Derby  Annual  Gooseberry  Show, — July  27.     See  Ibid.,  p.  5S4>. 

Devonshire.  —  The  Royal  Devon  and  Cornwall  Botanical  and  HorOcultural 
Society,  —  The  spring  exhibition  of  this  Society  displayed  some  of  Flora's 
choicest  stores,  and  was  of  the  most  splendid  description,  exceeding  in  many 
respects  most  of  the  vernal  shows  hitherto  witnessea.  The  plants  and  flowers 
in  the  large  room  were  arranged  in  the  most  tasteful  manner,  presenting  to  the 
eve  the  varied  riches  and  unrivalled  brilliancy  in  which  nature  decks  her 
choicest  gems  at  this  season.  The  rare  and  beautiful  exotics,  interspersed 
with  the  stove  and  green-house  plants,  ofiered  on  everv  side  subjects  ror  ad- 
miration, and  called  forth  the  strongest  feelings  of  delight.  We  cannot  omit 
noticing  the  superior  manner  in  which  the  cottagers  produced  the  articles  they 
exhibited.  The  potatoes  belonging  to  John  Chapman  of  Saltash,  were  equal 
to  any  in  the  amateur's  class.  His  basket  of  vegetables  was  laid  out  with 
very  great  taste.  John  Courtis,  of  Ford  Cottage,  Stoke,  produced  a  most 
splendid  dish  of  peas,  equal  to  any  we  saw.  The  wallflowers  shown  by  J.  T. 
Addicott  were  exceedingly  beautiful ;  but  it  would  be  invidious  to  particularise 
further,  where  so  much  industry  was  displayed.  We  only  regret  that  the 
Society's  benevolent  intentions  are  not  more  appreciated  by  the  agricultural 
labourers  in  our  district.  (Plymouth  Herald.) 
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The  second  exhibition  for  the  season  took  place  at  Devonport,  on  July  23. 
when  the  show  of  plants,  flowers,  and  fruit  greatly  surpassed  that  of  any  pre- 
Tious  exhibition  in  this  town.  The  company,  also,  was  numerous  and  highly 
respectable.  Mr.  William  Rendle,  Union  Road,  Plymouth,  as  usual,  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  display  of  flowers  on  the  occasion.  His  collection  of 
fuchsias  was  particularly  noticed,  and  was  very  fine;  amongst  them  were 
specimens  of  Standfshit  and  Devonia,  two  excellent  new  varieties.  {Devonport 
Independent,  July  25.) 

The  twenty-ninth  exhibition  of  the  above  Society  took  place  at  Plymouth, 
Sept.  10.,  and  was  numerously  and  fashionablv  attended.  More  than  usual 
exertions  had  evidently  been  made  to  render  tne  occasion  splendid ;  and  we 
must  give  the  Committee  of  Management  great  credit  for  their  admirable 
arrangements.  To  attempt  a  full  description  of  the  plants  and  flowers  in  this 
exhibition  would  be  useless  ;  suffice  it  that,  for  its  brilliant  and  diversified 
character, -the  scene  was  never  equalled  by  any  previous  one  of  the  kind  in 
this  neighbourhood.  The  firuit  tables  "  groaned  "  under  the  weight  of  their 
delicious  burden ;  as  a  whole,  we  never  saw  this  branch  of  the  exhibition 
surpassed  in  the  West  of  England.  Of  the  vegetable  productions,  all  of 
which  were  excellent,  there  was  the  great  curiosity  of  a  pumpkin,  grown  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Ellis  of  Fleet,  from  a  seed  taken  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  Royal 
George ;  it  weighed,  we  should  think,  about  10  lb.,  and  was  an  object  of 
general  remark,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  origin.  The  cottagers'  productions 
were  more  than  usually  fine,  and  the  following  is  a  list  of  premiums  awarded  : 
—  Apples,  the  best  dish  of  sorts,  5s,,  J.  T.  Addicott,  Millbrook ;  second  best 
ditto,  4i.,  John  Courtis,  Ford  Park,  Stoke.  Pears,  the  best  dish  of,  4;., 
W.  Fiddick  ;  second  best  ditto,  3i.,  J.  T.  Addicott.  Plums,  best  dish  of  six, 
3>f.  6d.,  J.  T.  Addicott ;  second  best  ditto,  2s.  6^.,  John  Keast,  St.  Stephens  ; 
third  best  ditto,  4s,  6d,,  J.  Dingle,  St.  Stephens.  China  Asters,  the  best  col- 
lection of,  5s,f  J.  Chapman,  Saltash ;  second  best  ditto,  4«.,  Thomas  Dennis, 
Saltash ;  third  best  ditto,  3s,,  J.  Dingle.  Hollyhocks,  best  collection  of,  3s,  6d., 
Thomas  Dennis  ;  second  best  ditto,  2s,  6d.,  J.  T.,  Addicott.  Roses,  best 
bouquet  of,  3s,  6d,,  J.  Smith,  Plymstock  ;  second  best  ditto,  2s,  6d.,  J.  T. 
Addicott.  Hardy  annuals,  best  collection  of  named,  4f.,  John  Chapman  ; 
second  best  ditto,  3«.,  Thomas  Dennis ;  third  best  ditto,  2«.,  J.  Davies.  Stocks, 
the  best  bouquet  \of,  3s,  6d,,  J,  Chapman  ;  second  best  ditto,  2s.  6d,,  John 
Davies.  Mangold^  French  and  Afncan,  best  collection  of,  2s,  6d,,  J.  Chap- 
man. Vegetables,  best  basket  of  sorts,  lOs.,  John  Smith  ;  second  best  ditto-, 
7s.,  Thomas  Dennis  ;  third  best  ditto,  5s.,  J.  Chapman ;  fourth  best  ditto, 
3s,  6d,,  J.  Davies.  Peas,  the  best  dish  of,  4«.,  J.  Chapman  ;  second  best  ditto, 
3s.,  John  Dingle.  Scarlet  runners,  best  dish  of,  4f.,  John  Davies.  Dwarf 
kidneybeans,  best  dish  of,  3s.,  John  Smith.  Onions,  the  best  dish  of,  4s.  6d., 
John  Chapman  ;  second  best  ditto,  3s,,  John  Dingle.  Potatoes,  the  best 
sample  of,  4«.,  John  Keast,  St.  Stephens.  Sweet  herbs,  the  best  collection  of 
named,  2s.  6d.,  J.  Davies. 

Prizes  fir  Personal  Merit,  First  ^dxoision :  1st  prize,  to  the  cottager  or 
labourer  with  small  weekly  wages,  who  has  reared  tne  largest  family  in  habits 
of  industry,  without  parochial  assistance,  1/.  10;.,  W.Hancock,  St.  Stephens  ; 
2d  prize,  ditto,  the  second  largest  family,  &c.,  XL,  John  Keast,  St.  Stephens  ; 
3d  prize,  ditto,  the  third  largest  family,  &c.,  10;.,  W.  Fiddick,  Millbrook. 
Second  division:  1st  prize,  to  the  cottager  or  labourer,  with  small  weekly 
wages,  who  cultivates  his  garden  in  a  superior  manner,  the  interior  of  whose 
cottage  displays  the  greatest  neatness  and  economy,  and  whose  children  are 
educated  in  habits  of  industr}'  and  sobriety,  1/,  John  Keast ;  2d  prize,  ditto, 
in  the  second  best  manner,  &c.,  15^.,  Thomas  Hearle,  Knack ersknowie  ; 
3d  prize,  ditto,  in  the  third  best  manner,  &c.,  15^.,  Mr.  Smith,  Plymouth. 
7%trcf  division :  1st  prize,  to  the  servant  in  the  rural  district,  who  has  remained 
the  largest  number  of  years  in  the  service  of  the  same  master  or  mistress, 
and  whose  conduct  has  been  exemplary,  XL,  W.  Hancock ;  2d  prize,  ditto,  the 
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second  laraest,  &c.,  ]  0«.,  W.  Fiddick  ;  3d  prize,  ditto, the  third  largest,  &c.,  lOir., 
Nicholas  Pinwell,  Yealm  Bridge.  (Ibid.,  Sept.  12.) 

Exeter   Horticultural  Society,  —  Spring  show.     See    Gard,  da,,    1840, 

1).  345. 

Exeter  Grand  Dahlia  Exhibition,  ->  See  Ibid,,  1840,  p.  632. 

Durham.  —  Sunderland  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  Spring  show. 
See  Ibid,,  1840,  p.  319.  —i4i^.  18.     See  Ibid,,  p.  551. 

The  Gateshead  Ancient  Flonsts*  Society  recently  held  their  third  annual  show 
for  ranunculuses,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  James  Scott,  Half  Moon  Inn,  Bridge 
Street,  Gateshead,  when  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  following  gentlemen  : 
—  Mr.  John  Wilson,  first,  with  De  Drain  ;  third,  with  Orestes ;  fourth,  with 
Grand  Monarque,  and  fifth  with  Rebecca;  Mr.  Andrew  Bouglas,  second, 
with  Suprema.  (Gateshead  Observer,  July  11.) 

Essex.  —  South  Essex  Horticultural  Society,  —  Spring  show.  See  Gard„ 
Gaz.,  1840,  p.  440. 

Gloucestershire.  —  Cheltenham   Horticultural  and   Floral   Societies, — 

April  21,  1840.     See  Ibid,,  1840,  p.  268 May  19.     See  Ibid,,  p.  328. — 

June  2.     See  Ibid,,  p.  360.  —  Aug,  7.     See  Ibid,,  p.  551. 

Cirencester  Horticulturcd  Association.  —  July  3.     See  Ibid,,  1840,  p.  458. 

■Cirencester  Horticultural  Society,  —  Aug,  7.     See  Ibid,,  1840,  p.  521. 

Pittville   Horticultural  Association,  ~  April  28.  1840.      See  Ibid.,  1840, 
p.28L 

HAHPsniR'E.  —  Andover  Horticultural  Society, — June  18.  (Salisbury  Hertdd, 
June  20.)  —  Sept,  25.     See  Gard,  Gaz,,  p.  66a 

Hampshire  Horticultural  Society,  —  The  first  exhibition  of  this  Society  for 
the  present  season  took  place  at  the  Corn  Exchange,  Winchester,  March  12., 
and  to  the  lovers  of  botanical  pursuits  must  have  afforded  a  treat  of  no 
ordinary  kind :  the  flowers  introauced  were  of  great  rarity  and  beauty,  and 
the  show  of  fruits  and  vegetables  were  every  way  worthy  the  advances  which 
the  science  of  horticulture  has  made  within  the  last  few  years.  This  meeting 
has  been  looked  forward  to  by  the  members  of  the  Society  with  more  than 
usual  interest,  from  its  having  been  known  that  a  presentation  of  jpAatbe  of 
great  value  was  intended  to  be  made  to  their  excellent  secretary,  Dr.  Wick- 
bam,  at  the  Society's  dinner  afler  the  business  of  the  day.  Mr.  Burt  of 
'Southampton  introauced  a  new  and  pleasing  variety  of  ornamental  ironwork 
for  floricultural  purposes,  which  was  much  admired.  (Hampshire  Advertyer, 
March  14.) 

The  second  meeting  of  fhe  Hampshire  Horticultural  Society  was  held  at 
the  Archery  Rooms,  Winchester,  May  21.,  to  which  numerous  visiters  were 
attracted  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  exhibition  of  flowers  and  fruits,  which 
was  very  superior.  (Hampshire  Chronicle,  May  25.) 

At  the  third  meeting  of  this  Society  at  the  New  Com  Exchange,  Wii>- 
•«hester,  June  23.,  there  was  a  very  good  show  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  v^ietables, 
from  the  gardens  of  the  neighbouring  gentry.  (Salisbury  Herald,  June  27.) 

Winchester  Auricula  Show,  —  Aj^  30.  1840.  See  Gard,  Gaz^  1840, 
p,  281. 

Winchester  Pansy  Show,  —  June  2.     See  Ibid,,  p.  410. 

•Hertfordshire.  —  Herts  Horticultural  Society,  —  The  first  annual  show 
fof  this  useful  and  flourishing  Society  took  place  in  the  Shire  Hall,  Hert- 
ford, April  30.  The  display  of  flowers  was  as  splendid  as  we  ever  remember 
-to  have  witnessed  at  any  previous  spring  show  4  and  the  company  was  more 
numerous  and  fashionable  than  usual  The  specimen  plants  were  particulariy 
fine,  consisting  of  azaleas,  euphorbias,  and  hovcas,  of  great  luxuriance.  The 
miscellaneous  collections  of  Mr.  Warner  and  Mr.  Harrison-were  arranged  with 
the  accustomed  taste,  and  presented  a  ^splendid  appearance.  The  cottage 
exhibiters  were  but  few,  but  the  quality  of  the  cv^getables  and  lowers  ex- 
liibited  was  good.  (Herts  Reformer,  May  2.) 

The  second  or  summer  show  of  this  Society,  held  on  June  25.,  was  dis- 
itinguished  for  its  ^rand  display  of  fruit  and  .flowers,  and  drew  together  a 
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numerous  assemblage  of  the  families  of  the  couuty.  The  collections  of  roses 
were  unusually  fine  and  splendid  ;  those  from  C.  S.  Chauncy,  Esq.,  were  par- 
ticularly admired ;  and  from  the  same  gardens  was  exhibited  a  very  fine  seed- 
line  variety  of  the  Bourbon  rose.  The  fuchsias  from  the  gardens  of  W.  R. 
Bi^er,  Esq.,  of  Bayfordbury,  were  the  finest  ever  exhibited,  standing  7  or  8 
feet  high,  and  being  profiisely  covered  with  bloom.  The  grapes  and  peaches 
from  Earl  Cowper^s,  and  the  pines  from  Viscount  Melbourne's,  were  the  roost 
prominent  among  the  fruits.  We  were  much  gratified  at  witnessing  the  grow- 
ing spirit  of  emulation  among  the  cottagers ;  their  productions  being  of  a 
supenor  kind,  and  more  numerous  than  we  have  seen  at  any  previous  exhi- 
bition. (HerU  Rejormer^  June  27.) 

The  Autumn  Show.  —  Sept.  9.     See  Gard.  Gax.,  1840,  p.  599. 

Huntingdonshire.  —  Huntingdonshire  Horticultural  Society.  —  April  28. 
1840.     See  Und.,  1840,  p.  296.  —  July  28.     See  /Wrf.,  p.  520. 

St.  Neofs  Horticultural  Society.  —  May  5.  See  Ilnd.^  1840,  p.  327.  — 
Aug,  4.     See  Ibid.,  p.  552. 

Kent.  —  Kent  and  Canterbury  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  On 
April  2.,  the  first  exhibition  this  year  of  this  Society  took  place  at  the  Corn 
Exchange  in  this  city.  The  day  was  altogether  inviting,  and  a  very  goodly 
company  was  attracted.  The  plants  belonging  to  Mr.Aldennan  Masters 
were,  as  usual,  splendid  and  numerous,  alike  extraordinary  for  their  beauty  as 
for  their  rarity.  {Canterbury  Journal^  April  4.) 

On  April  30.,  the  second  exhibition  for  this  season  of  the  above  Society 
took  place  at  the  Corn  Exchange.  The  show  fully  displayed  what  the  genial 
weather  of  the  last  two  months  has  effected  in  the  garden.  There  was  a 
brilliant  array  of  choice  and  beautiful  flowers ;  and  the  company  was  very 
respectable  and  numerous.  Many  of  the  plants  even  surpassed  those  hitherto 
exhibited.  The  two  grand  attractions  were,  Mr.  Masters's  J2hododendron 
arbdreum,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Hilton's  A^oe  plicatilis.  Our  attention  was 
arrested,  on  first  entering  the  room,  by  the  grandest  specimen  that  we  ever 
beheld  at  any  flower  show,  in  town  or  country.  It  proved  a  variety  of  the 
Nepal  rhododendron,  that  had  been  hybridised  by  the  species  most  commonly 
cultivated,  the  p6nticum.  To  describe  it  would  be  impossible,  it  must  be  seen 
to  form  any  idea  of  its  grandeur  and  beauty.  Let,  however,  the  reader  ima- 
p;ine  the  common  rhododendron  grown  into  a  tree  of  10  ft.  in  heieht,  and  18ft. 
m  circumference,  rising  with  a  single  stem  for  about  3  ft.,  and  then  gradually 
giving  out  branches  so  as  to  form  a  symmetrical  head  ;  but  instead  of  the 
blossoms,  as  in  the  garden  kind,  being  of  a  pale  lilac  colour,  they  should  be  of 
a  bright  crimson,  elegantly  mottled  with  deep  brown  spots,  and  nearly  every 
bran  en  to  be  terminated  with  a  bold  cluster  of  flowers ;  and  then  some  idea, 
though  faint  it  be,  may  be  formed  of  this  superb  variety.  We  counted  more 
than  170  heads  of  blossoms,  and  we  believe  there  were  more  lurking  beneath 
'*  its  ample  pavilion  of  green."  {Ibid.,  May  2.) 

On  Sept.  10th,  the  last  exhibition  this  season  took  place  at  the  Com  Ex- 
change. The  show  was  attended  by  most  of  the  respectable  families  of  the 
city  and  neighbourhood.  There  was  a  better  collection  of  succulents  than  on 
any  previous  occasion.  Mr.  Shepherd'»  and  Mr.  Masters's  were  particularly 
fine  and  attractive,  as  also  were  Mr.  Friend's  larocheas  and  iSempervivum 
varieg^tum.  {Ibid.,  Sept.  12.) 

Dover  Horticultural  Society. — June  18.     See  Gard.  Gaz.,  1840,  p.  409. 

Eltham  Horticultural  and  FhricuUural  Society.  —  July  21.  See  Ibid.,  1 840, 
p.  479. 

Maidstone  Horticultural  Society.  —  May  20.     See  Ibid.,  1840,  p.  345. 

West  Kent  Pink  Society.— 'July  2.     See  Ibid.,  1840,  p.  440. 

Wingham  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  Society, — July  30.  See  Ibid., 
1840,  p.  dOS.—Sept.  15.    Ibid.,  p.  616. 

Lancashire.  —  Barrowford  Pmk  Shout.'-^uly  9.'  See  Ibid.,  1840,   p.  458. 

Warrington  Tulip  and  Horticultural  Sbfiw. — Spring  show.  See  Ibid.,  1840, 
p.  458.— Dahlia  show.     See  Ibid.,  p.  6^. 
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Whitefield  Pamy  Show,— Sept,  5.     See  Gard.  Gaz.,  1840,  p.  616. 
•     Leicestershire.  —  Leicestershire  FlorictUtural  and  HorticuUural  Sodeiy,  — 
Spring  show.     See  Ibid,,    1840,  p.  399. — June  1.     See  IM.,  p.  458, — Aug, 
7.     Seelifid,,  p.  521. 

Hinckley  Horiicuftural  and  FloricuUziral  Society, ^Sept.  25.    See  Ibid^  1840, 
p.  663. 

Melbourne  FloricuUural  and  Horticultural  Society, — Sept.  22.     See  Ihid,^ 
1840,  D.  615. 

Melbourne  Gooseberry  Show, — Aug,  3.     See  Ibid,,  1840,  p.  584. 

Lincolnshire.  —  GrarUham  Floml  and  Horticultural  Society, — Aug,  8.  and 
Sept.  26.     See  Ibid,,  1839,  p.  773. 

Grantham  Carnation  Show, — Aug.  6.     See  Ibid,,  1840,  p.  584. 

Homceutle  FloricuUural  and  HorticuUural  Society, — June  30.     See  lUi^ 
1840,  p.  458. 

Stamford  FloricuUural  and  HorticuUural  Society,^Apnl  29.   See  Ibid,,  I840» 
p.  327. — Summer  show.     See  Ibid,,  p.  458. — Aug,  12.     See  Ibid,,  p.  527, 

Middlesex. — Hampstead  Florists'  Society, — June  16.     See  Ibid,,  1840,  p. 
409.— iS^/.  22.     See  Ibid,,  p.  655. 

Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists, — Oct,  13. 

Middleton  Gooseberry  Show, — Aug,  8.     See  Ibid,,  1840^  p.  584. 

Middleton  TuBp  Show.^See  Ibid,,  1840,  p.  458. 

South  London  Horticultural  Society, — June  16.  See  Ibid,,  1840,  p.  394. — 
July  28.     Ibid.,  p.  ^Q9,^Sept,  15.     Ibid,,  p.  598. 

South  Walworth  Amateur  FloricuUural  Society,— Sept,  21.  See  Ibid.,  1840, 
p.  615. 

West  London  Amateur  Dahlia  Society, — Sept.  14.     See  Ibid.,  1840,  p.  615. 

Norfolk. — Lynn  HorticuUural  Soaety. — May  13.  See  Ibid ,  1840,  p.  351. 
—  July  29,     Ibid.,52\, 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  HorticuUural  Society. — May  27.  See  Ibid,,  1840,  p. 
351. — Dahlia  show.    Ibid,,  p.  598. 

Norwich  Dahlia  Show,—^eQ  Ibid,,  1840,  p.  615. 

NoRTHUBfBERLAND. — FeUon  FloricuUural  Society. — May  5.  1840.  See 
Ibid,jp,Z\\. 

FeUon  Florists*  Society.^TviMp  show.  See  Ibid,,  1840,  p.  399.— Jime  29. 
Ibid.,  p.  425.— Pink  show.     Ibid,,  p.  489.— ^u^.  24.     Ibid,,  p.  569. 

Hexham  FloricuUural  and  Horticultural  Society, — Sept,  16.  See  Ibid.,  p.  633. 

Newcastle  Botanical  and  HorticuUurcd  Society. — A  general  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  in  the  Music  Hall,  Nelson  Street,  March  7.  {Newcastle 
Courant,  March  12.) 

The  second  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place,  Aug.  28.  {Ilnd,  Sept.  4.) 

Nottinghamshire. — Beeston  ana  Chilwell  Flower  Show, — Spring  show. 
See  Gard,  Gaz.,  1844»,  p.  361. — Aug,  4.     Ibid.,  p.  521. 

Nottingham  FloricuUural  and  HorticuUural  Society, — Spring  show*  See 
Ibid.,  1840,  p.  344. 

Old  Lenton  Gooseberry  Show, — See  Ibid,,  1840,  p.  522. 

Retford  aud  Bawtry  HorticuUural  Society, — Spring  show.  See  Ibid.,  1840, 
p.  311. 

Oxfordshire.  —  Oxfordshire  Horticultural  Society — April  30,  1840.  See 
Ibid,,  p.  297 luly  1.  Ibid.,  p.  473.— Jtt/^f  28.     Ibid,,  fp.  507. 

Shropshire. — Market  Drayton  HorticuUural  and  FloricuUural  Society, — 
May  7.     See  Ibid,,  1840,  p.  312. 

Salop  FloricuUural  and  HorticuUural  Society, — Summer  show.  See  Ibid., 
p.  583. 

Somersetshire.  -^  Bath  Royal  HorticuUural  and  Botanical  Society.  —  The 
first  exhibition  for  the  season  took  place  on  April  14,  at  the  S  )ciety*s  Gar- 
dens in  Victoria  Park,  of  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  give  a  brijf  description. 
In  so  doing,  we  cannot  but  express  our  admiration  at  the  '.oniummate  ability 
which  has  been  displayed  in  their  amneement.  The  norih  side  of  the  Bo- 
tanical Garden  is  laid  out  in  a  large  avu  shape,  and  conta'ns  an  illustration  of 
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the  Linneean  system,  by  means  of  ornamental  plants.  Although  few  of  the 
plants  are  yet  in  flower,  the  appearance  of  this  portion  of  the  garden  is,  even 
at  present,  highly  picturesque.  Students  and  connoisseurs  in  botany  will 
here  find  ample  means  for  gratifying  their  penchant :  while  their  labours  will 
be  considerably  lessened  by  the  assistance  which  has  been  provided  for  them, 
the  class  and  order  of  each  plant  being  indicated,  as  well  as  its  generic,  spe- 
cific, and  popular  English  name.  To  the  south  is  the  medical  department 
of  the  garden,  and  here  are  to  be  found  specimens  of  all  the  hardy  plants 
now  enumerated  in  the  pharmacopoeia.  The  eastern  half  of  the  lawn  is  laid 
out  in  illustration  of  the  Jussieuan  or  natural  system  of  botany.  We  observe 
with  pleasure  the  progress  which  has  been  made  by  the  Society  in  its  collec- 
tions of  i^ris,  JSTarcfssus,  Oatse^gus,  peony,  &c.,  several  handsome  donations 
of  these  fine  plants  having  been  made.  A  number  of  rhododendrons,  grow- 
ing in  the  open  air,  are  dso  looking  remarkably  well ;  and  not  the  least  at- 
tractive portion  of  the  ^dens  is  its  excellent  collection  of  aquatic  plants. 
The  rocky  structure  which  surrounds  the  fountain  has  been  planted  with  a 
variety  of  sedum  or  stone  crop,  which  is  now  rising,  and  will  shortly  present 
a  very  interesting  appearance.  We  may  here  mention  that  it  is  in  contempla- 
tion to  remove  the  hedge  which  encloses  the  half-acre  recently  added  to  the 
grounds,  and  to  substitute  for  it  one  which  shall  be  more  characteristic  of  a 
botanic  garden.  Brief  and  imperfect  as  this  description  necessarily  is,  we  trust 
it  may  prove  sufficient  to  stimulate  curiosity  in  behalf  of  these  gardens,  and 
that  it  will  demonstrate  the  activity  and  good  taste  which  have  been  displayed 
by  the  committee  to  whom  their  fbrmation  was  intrusted.  We  must  now 
turn  to  the  show. 

We  should  be  liable  to  imputation  were  we  to  say  that  a  more  splendid 
and  gratifying  exhibition  never  took  place  in  this  or  any  other  city,  it  may, 
however,  be  asserted  with  the  strictest  truth,  that,  with  extent  and  variety,  it 
was  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  distinguished  reputation  hitherto  maintained 
by  this  Society.  The  weather,  notwithstanding  the  lowering  aspect  of  the 
morning,  proved  propitious  ;  and  at  the  hour  appointed  for  tlie  admission  of 
the  subscribers  and  the  public  the  ^dens  were  thronged  by  a  numerous  and 
fashionable  company.  The  enthusiasm  manifested  on  the  occasion  will  be 
made  apparent  by  the  fact,  that  not  less  than  four  thousand  persons  visited  the 
show  during  the  day.  We  may  also  add  that  the  arrangements  which  had 
been  made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  spectators  had  been  so  well  contrived, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  continual  ingress  and  egress  which  lasted  during  the 
whole  day,  no  confusion  occurred,  nor  was  the  presence  of  so  large  a  con- 
course felt  to  be  inconvenient  or  oppressive  in  the  least  degree.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  sun  was  less  potent  than  on  some  of  the  preceding  days;  while 
refreshing  breezes  from  the  west  rendered  the  temperature  delightfully  agree- 
able. The  fine  gravel  walk  which  encircles  the  gardens  afforded  a  pleasant 
{)romenade  for  the  company  ;  the  splendour  and  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
andscapes  adding  to  the  other  attractions  which  it  presents.  A  royal 
standard  (the  gift  of  a  number  of  ladies)  floated  gaily  from  a  lofty  pole,  and 
considerably  enhanced  the  animated  appearance  of  the  scene.  Mr.  Reynolds's 
celebrated  band  was  in  attendance ;  and  played  a  succession  of  the  most  po- 
pular pieces  in  their  usual  talented  manner.  One  of  the  most  decided  improve^ 
ments  made  by  the  committee  is  the  establishment  of  a  ladies'  cloak  and 
attiring  room ;  a  convenience  which  has  long  been  a  desideratum  at  shows  of 
this  kind.    {Bath  Gazette,  April  18.) 

Bath  Horticultural  Society,  Sidney  Gardens.  —  May  28.     See  Gard.  Gaz., 
1 840,  p.  360.  —  June  3.     See  Ihid.,  p.  4^9.  —  July  82.     Ibid,,  p.  479. 

Bristol  and  Clifton  Dahlia  Show. — See  IlAd,,  p.  616. 

Staffordshire. — Burton'-upon-Trent    Horticultural    Society,  —  April  22. 
1840.     See  Ibid.,  p.  208.— May  20.     See  Ibid.,  p.  440. 

Stafford  Floricultural  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  Spring  show.     See  Ibid,y 
1840,  p.  344. 
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Uttoxeter  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  Society,  —  Aug,  7.  See  Gwrd,  Gai^ 
1840,  p.  551. 

Wolverhampton  Horticultural  Society, — Summer  show.     See  Ibid.,  p.  534. 

Wolverhampton  Tulip  Show,  —  May  20.     See  Ibid,,  p.  344. 

Suffolk.  —  Ipsvnch  Floricultural  Society,  —  April  30.     See  /A«/.,  p.  896. 

Stowmarket  Horticultural  Show. — Sept,  17.  1839.     See  /Atd.,  1839,  p.  709. 

Surrey.  —  Croydon  Dahlia  Show,     See  Ibid,  1839,  p.  616. 

East  Surrey  Florists'  Society,  — June  25.     See  Ibid,,  1840,  p.  425. 

WalHngton  Pink  Show. -^  June  30.     See  Ibid.,  1840,  p.  441. 

Warwickshire. — Birmingham  Gooseberry  and  Flower  Show. — Aug,  3.  See 
Ibid,,  1840,  p.  507. 

The  Birmingham  Grand  Dahlia  Exhibiiion,  opened  Sept.  30.  at  the  Town 
Hall,  and  was  continued  during  the  following  day.  Notwithstanding  the  bte 
period  of  the  season,  and  the  injury  sustained  in  some  plantations  from  die 
frost  on  the  night  of  the  1 9ch  ult.,  there  was  a  very  splendid  collection  of 
flowers,  the  blooms  on  many  of  the  stands  being  remarkably  fine  in  form  and 
perfect  in  colour.  The  general  opinion  appeared  to  be  that  the  ezhibitioQ 
surpassed  that  of  1839  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  increased  attention  has, 
during  the  present  season,  been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  this  beautiful  and 
admired  flower.    (Midland  Counties  Herald,  Oct.  1 .) 

Coventry  Horticultural  Society, — June  1.     See  Gard,  Gaz,,  1840,  p.  441. 

Wiltshire. —  Wilts  Horticultural  Society.  —  The  first  exhibition  for  the 
present  season  took  place  at  the  Council  Chamber,  Salisbury,  April  4.  The 
assemblage  of  visiters  was  unusually  large,  and  the  display  of  plants  was  such 
as  to  convince  us  that  increased  life  has  been  imparted  to  the  Society  sioce 
the  last  season.  The  forced  shrubs  were  of  first-rate  excellence,  and  we  have 
never  seen  at  any  previous  exhibition  so  numerous  an  assortment  of  specimens 
of  this  gay  and  attractive  tribe.    (Salisbury  Herald,  April  11.) 

July  21.  The  third  exhibition  for  this  season  took  place  at  the  Council 
Chamber,  Salisbury,  but  owing  to  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather,  the 
attendance  of  visiters  was  unusually  thin.  The  collection  of  plants,  however, 
was  remarkably  good ;  and  we  never  recollect  to  have  witnessed,  at  the  July 
meeting,  such  an  abundance  of  splendid  specimens.  The  orchideous  plants 
were  particularly  attractive,  and  tne  geraniums,  notwithstanding  the  lateness 
of  the  season,  were  in  fine  bioora.   (Ihid,,  July  25.) 

Sept,  8.  The  fourth  exhibition  for  the  season  of  the  Wilts  HorticulttinJ 
Society  was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber,  Salisbury.  (Hampshire  Chronicle, 
Sept.  14.) 

WoiLCESTERsuiRE.  ^^Worcestershire  Horticultural  Society^ — Spring  show. 
See  Gard,  Gaz,,  1840,  p.  311.  — JWj^  28.     See  Ibid.,  p.  506. 

Vale  of  Evesham  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  Society,  —  April  29.  and 
May  15.     See  Ibid,,  1840,  p.  344.  — J%  24.     Ibid,  p.  506. 

Yorkshire.  —  Doncaster  Horticultural  Society.  —  May  13.  See  Il^'t 
p.  328.  —  Summer  show.     See  Ibid,,  p.  473.  —  Aug.  4.    Ibid.,  p.  551. 

Heath  Tulip  Show.  —  May  18.     See  Ibid,y  p.  345. 

Kingston  Floricultural  and  Horticultural  Society.^-^Oct.  1.     See  Ibid,,  p.  663. 

TVte  Horticultural  Society  for  Sheffield  and  its  Vicinity  held  their  third  ex- 
hibition for  this  season  at  the  Botanical  Gardens,  June  29.  1840.  (Shejield 
Mercury,  July  4.) 

Sheffield  Class  Dahlia  Show.Sept.  14.     See  Gard.  Gaz.,  1840,  p.  615. 

Sheffield  Pink  Show.  —  July  6.     See  Tbid,,  p.  489. 

Sheffield  TuHp  Show.  —  May  21.     See  Ibid,,  p.  345, 

Wakefield  Floral  ^bcte/^f.  —  Auricula  show.  April  27.  1840.  See  /W., 
p.  281.  —  Aug.  10.     Ibid.,  p.  521. 

Wakefield  Tulip  Show.  —  May  25.     See  Ibid.,  p.  345. 

York  Amateur  Florists'  Society.  —  May  13.  See  Ibid.r  p.  344.  —  June  17. 
Ibid.,  p.  440.  —  Aug,  10.    Ibid.,  p.  527. 

York  Horticultural  Society,  —  Autumn  show.     See  Ibid.,  p,  569, 

York  Horticultural  Exhibition,  —  Sept.  22.     See  Ibid,,  p.  631 . 
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Denbighshire. —  Wrexham  Hortictdtttral  Society, — June  5.     See  Gctrd, 
Gaz.,  p.  425.  —  Sept.  29.     Ibid.,  p.  664. 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

Jersey. —  The  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society. —  On  July  15.,  the 
summer  exhibition  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers  took  place  at  the  New 
Cattle  Market,  Minden  Place,  Jersey.  At  no  former  exhibition  had  we  ever 
been  so  much  gratified.  At  2  o'clock,  the  hour  appointed  for  the  introduction 
of  visiters,  the  press  for  admission  was  very  great,  and  on  our  entrance  we 
were  much  pleased  to  find  the  area  literally  crowded  with  the  rank  and 
fashion  of  the  island.  Shrubs  were  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  ground, 
and  the  fruits  and  flowers  under  the  piazzas  were  well  arranged  ;  the  beauty  of 
the  latter  was  much  admired.  The  object  which  attracted  most  attention 
was  a  beautiful  stand  of  plants  belonging  to  Mr.  Bernard  Saunders,  seedsman, 
florist,  &c.,  of  Halkett  I'lace.  The  plants  grouped  in  the  open  space  were 
also  furnished  by  Mr.  Saunders,  to  whose  assistance  the  Society  was  on  this 
as  on  all  former  occasions  greatly  indebted.  An  excellent  stand  was  also* 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Edward  Turgis,  nurseryman  ;  nor  must  we  omit  to  mention^ 
several  fine  bouquets  of  flowers  displayed  in  various  parts  of  the  market :  one 
by  Mrs.  Daniel  Janvrin  attracted  much  attention,  and  was  universally  admired  ;. 
it  formed  the  front  part  of  St.  Matthew's  Chapel,  Millbrook,  and  must  have 
cost  the  fair  architect  much  labour  and  ingenuity:  a  horse  at  full  speed  (Mr. 
Godfra/s),  and  a  little  Cupid  with  his  bows  and  arrows  (Mr.  Kaye's),  formed 
entirely  of  flowers,  were  also  universally  admired.  {Jersey  British  Press, 
Julv  17.) 

Guernsey.  —  Guernsey  Horticultural  Society,  -r-  May  20.  The  flowers 
exhibited  were  on  the  whole  exceedingly  good.  The  geraniums,  of  which 
there  was  a  large  number,  were  generally  of  a  superior  quality  and  in  good 
condition.  Mr.  L  S.  Carre's,  to  which  a  first  prize  was  awarded,  were,  we 
should  say,  almost  perfect,  and  evinced  good  taste  in  selection,  and  much 
skill  and  care  in  cultivation :  to  carry  the  palm,  on  a  first  attempt,  against  five 
or  six  of  the  best  and  most  experienced  amateurs  in  the  island,  must  have 
been  highly  gratifying  to  him,  and  we  believe  that  the  award  of  the  judges  was 
cpnfirmed  by  every  connoisseur  present,  although  their  task  can  have  been  by 
no  means  an  easy  one.  Mr.  Cockburn's  pears  and  apples,  Mr.  Joshua 
Priaulx's  potatoes,  and  Mr.  Augustus  Dobree  s  asparagus,  were,  perhaps,  the 
best  of  the  members'  productions,  if  we  except  half  a  dozen  remarkably  fine 
apples  (Pomme  Suzon),  exhibited  by  Mr.  James  Hammond  of  Jersey.  The 
fruits  and  vegetables  exhibited  by  the  cottagers  were,  as  is  almost  invariably 
the  case,  superior  to  those  belonging  to  the  members.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned,  six  very  fine  oranges,  exhibited  by  N.  Brouard,  three  of  which 
were  growing  on  one  stem  ;  half  a  pound  of  strawberries,  exhibited  by  Mar- 
garet Gifikrd ;  Mrs.  Machon's  and  John  Falla's  apples  ;  James  Langloi's 
green  peas  and  cabbages ;  S.  Lufi^s  potatoes,  artichokes,  and  cabbages ;  J. 
Falla's  asparagus;  T.  Sebire's  potatoes,  lettuces,  and  carrots;  and  John 
MouUin's  rhubarb.     As  respects  flowers,  the  best  were  H.  H.  Le  Pel  ley's 

S^araxis,  which  were  decidedly  good,  and  the  bouquets  belonging  to  Judith 
e  Page  and  Rachel  Robert.  This  exhibition  afforded  a  strong  evidence  of 
the  marked  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  Guernsey,  in  the  depart- 
ments of  floriculture  and  horticulture,  since  the  formation  of  the  Society. 
Not  only  have  articles  of  a  superior  description  become  more  generally  cul- 
tivated than  they  were  formerly,  but  their  style  of  growth  has  much  improved  ; 
and  among  no  class  of  persons  has  this  improvement  been  more  marked  than 
among  the  cottagers,  whose  productions  are  highly  creditable  to  the  island. 
(Star,  May  23.) 

SCOTLAND. 

2%e  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  held  their  spring  meeting  on  March  5.^ 
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and  a  full  account  of  what  passed  on  that  occasion  will  be  found  from  p.  270 
to  272.  The  other  meetings  of  the  Society  held  in  the  course  of  the  year 
were  equal  in  point  of  interest  to  the  first,  and  displayed  a  great  many  gardeo 
productions,  both  useful  and  ornamental. 

Aberdeenshire.  —  Aberdeenshire  Horticultural  Society.  —  Spring   show. 
See  Gard,  Gaz,,  1840,  p.  31 9. 

The  summer  exhibition  of  this  invaluable  institution  was  held  in  Aberdeen 
on  June  23.,  and  presented  decidedly  the  best  display  which  has  eyer  been 
exhibited  at  this  season  of  the  year.     In  the  vegetable  department  there  were 
some  remarkable  specimens  of  the  kidney  potato,  full-sized  and  ripe  though 
raised  in  the  open  air.     The  cabbages  ( Yorks)  presented  a  great  improveaient 
over  those  of  last  year,  being  much  more  solid  and  free  from  huskmess  than 
they  used  to  be  ;  the  early  turnips  were  also  very  superior.     It  is  especiafly 
pleasing  to  notice  these  improvements,  because  the  poorer  classes  of  the  com- 
munity have  so  much  dependence  on  the  vegetable  market.     In  the  display 
of  fruit,  the  strawberries  were  much  admired ;  the  cherries,  too,  were  good  ; 
and  there  were  a  few  green-fleshed  melons  of  very  superior  quality.     Three 
bunches  of  grapes,  by  Mr.Kuncie  of  Millbank,  were  the  best  we  ever  saw  so 
early  in  the  season.     A  new  seedling  ranunculus,  by  Mr.  Wright,  the  clerk, 
was  the  leading  attraction  in  the  floral  department.     He  has  named  it  the 
''  British  Queen,"  and  well  does  it  deserve  the  distinction,  for  it  is  a  stately 
plant,  and  promises  to  be  very  prolific.     There  were  a  good  many  fiichsias, 
and  a  very  rich  and  rare  variety  of  green-house  plants,  especially  of  geraniums. 
The  border  flowers  were  also  good,  and  the  designs  most  tastefiiUy,  and,  we 
may  say,  ingeniously,  wrought  out.     Nor  must  we  forget  Mrs.  Rae's  home- 
made wine,  for  which  she  very  justly  obtained  a  premmm.     We  may  notice, 
in  passing,  that  this  department  has  strong  claims  on  the  tee-totallers,  for,  if 
we  may  credit  the  best-informed  of  our  wine-brewers,  an  article  can  be  made 
which  "  will  cheer,  but  not  inebriate."   (Aberdeen  Herald,  June  27.) 
For  the  autumn  show  of  this  Society,  see  Gard  Gaz,,  p.  623. 
Clackmannanshire.  —  Clackmannanshire  Horticultural  Society. —  The  first 
meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  season  was  held  at  Alloa,  the  14th  of  May. 
The  room  was  adorned,  as  usual,  by  evergreens  and  flowers,  part  of  which 
surrounded  two  fine  paintings  by  our  townsman,  Mr.  BeU.     The  meeting  was 
not  numerously  attended  ;  but  this  ma^  have  arisen  from  the  season  being 
unusually  far  advanced,  and  a  supposition  that  all  the  auriculas,  primroses, 
polyanthuses,  and  other  spring  flowers  were  past  and  gone.     This  was,  no 
doubt,  the  case  to  a  considerable  degree,  on  account  of  the  long  continued 
dry  weather,  and  owing  to  this  exhibition  having  been  put  off  a  week  later 
than  last  spring,  at  a  tinie  when  such  weather  was  not  anticipated.     Notwith- 
standing all  this,  the  articles  both  for  competition  and  exhibition  were  nume- 
rous and  in  good  order.     The  following  were  exhibited:  —  From  Airthrey 
Castle,  iJhododendron  arboreum,  R.  ^bum,  pelargoniums,  pansies,  &c.  &c.; 
from  Kennet,  Wistaria  Consequana,  H6ya  camosa,  Cistus,  &c. ;  from  Powis, 
herbaceous  plants,  pansies,  apples,  cabbages,  spinach,  turnips,  &c. ;  by  Mr! 
Livingstone,  Alloa,  a  variety  of  pansies ;  and  by  Mr.  Williamson,  Alloa,  a 
variety  of  plants.   (Stirling  Journal,  May  29.) 

The  second  exhibition  of  this  Society  for  the  season  was  held  at  Alloa,  on 
July  the  9th,  when  the  room  was  adorned  with  a  variety  of  fine  shrubs  and 
evergreens,  kindly  furnished  from  Alloa  Park,  by  the  dountess  of  Mar  and 
Keliie.  The  visiters  were  numerous,  for,  amidst  much  rainy  weather,  the  day 
was  dry  and  favourable.  Both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  vegetables,  flowers 
and  fi*uit8  much  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  directors,  being  abundant 
as  well  as  excellent.  On  this  occasion  eight  prizes  were  allotted  for  cottagers, 
that  is,  persons  who  work  their  own  gardens,  only  three  of  which  were  com- 
peted for.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  cottagers  may  be  induced  to  become 
contributors  to  these  exhibitions  ;  much  good  might  result  from  their  occa- 
sional success,  as  it  would  probably  stimulate  them  to  cultivate  their  gardens 
with  more  attention  and  in  a  better  manner  than  at  present.   (Ibid.,  July  17.) 
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The  KUmadock  and  Kincardine  in  Monieith  Cottage  and  Farm  Oarden  Society 
held  its  first  meeting  for  this  season  in  Sjncardine  school-house,  on  the  1 1th 
July,  when  the  following  prizes  were  awarded :  —  Best  three  Dutch  roses, 
sorts  :   1st,  John   M'Kinlay,  Deanston  ;  2d,  James  Stewart,  Thomhill ;  3d, 
Archibald  M'Nie,  Ocbtertyre.   Best  China  rose  in  pot:  1st,  Archibald  M'Nie ; 
2d,  William  Gilchrist,  Deanston.     Best  six  violas,  two  flowers  of  each  :  1st, 
John  M'Kinlay,  Deanston ;  2d,  William  Gilchrist ;  3d,  John  Ferguson,  Clark- 
ion.     Best  geranium  in  pot :  1st,  John  M'Kinlay ;  2d,  William  Gilchrist ;  3d, 
William  M'Farlane,  Blairdrummond.    Best  bouquet  hardy  flowers :  James 
Simpson,  Doune.    Best  three  sorts  of  daisies,  six  of  each  :  1st,  William  Gil- 
christ ;  2d,  Archibald  M'Nie ;  3d,  William  M'Farlane,  Blairdrummond.  Best 
three  calceolarias,  of  sorts  :  1st,  John  M'Kinlay  ;  2d,  William  Gilchrist ;  3d, 
William  Caw,  Doune.    Best  three  sorts  mimulus,  small  bunch  of  each  :  1st, 
John  Taylor,  Auchinlyach ;  2d,  Archibald  M'Nie.     Six  heaviest  early  pota- 
toes :  Ist,  James  Stewart  Thomhill ;  2d,  George  Bryce,  Doune ;  3d,  James 
Livingstone,  Kirklane.    Best  kept  six  late  potatoes,  crop  1839 :  1st,  George 
Stalker,  Summerlane  ;  2d,  William  'M'Farlane  ;  3d,  William  Gilchrist.    Best 
three  yellow  turnips :  Ist^  Andrew  Reid,  Summerlane ;  2d,  William  Caw  ; 
3d,  William  Bayne,  Doune.    Best  twelve  pods  green  pease:  1st,  William 
Robertson,  Woodlane ;   2d,  Peter  Stewart,  Thomhill ;   3d,  Isaac  Fixton, 
Thomhill.     Best  brace  early  cabbages:    1st,  Isaac  Fixton  ;   2d,   William 
M'Farlane;    3d,    Peter  Dow,  Blairdummond.     Heaviest  six  spring-sown 
onions  (entire)  :  1st,  Peter  Stewart ;  2d,  Isaac  Fixton  ;  3d,  William  Robert- 
son.    Heaviest  six  potato  onions  (entire)  :   Ist,  Thomas  Welch,  Thomhill ; 
2d,  James  Stewart ;  3d,  William  Gilchrist.     Heaviest  four  stalks  rhubarb : 
1st,   John  Taylor ;  2d,  William  Gilchrist ;    3d,  John  M'Kinlay.     Heaviest 
twelve  gooseberries  :  1st,  Isaac  Fixton ;  2d,  John  Taylor  ;  3d,  John  Ferguson. 
The  house  was  tastefully  decorated  with  evergreens  from  Blairdrummond 
and  the  neighbouring  gardens.    From  Blairdrummond,  Deanston,  Newton, 
and  Argaty  were  exhibited  collections  of  fmits,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  From 
Mr.  Reid,  teacher,  Kincardine,  two  large  cauliflowers ;  from  Miss  M'Gowan, 
splendid  turnips ;  from  Mr.  Jamieson,  surgeon,  ripe  morello  cherries ;  from 
William  Bayne,  strawberries ;  from  R.  C.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Fuchsia  globosa. 
The  articles  brought  forward,  both  for  exhibition  and  competition,  were  supe* 
rior  to  any  articles  produced  at  any  former  competition,  and  did  great  creclit 
to  all  parties.     The  numerous  and  highly  respectable  visiters,  who  patronised 
the  exhibition  with  their  presence,  expressed  themselves  highly  delighted  with 
the  increasing  taste  and  success  in  the  cultivation  of  the  several  articles. 
{Stirling  Journal,  July  1 7.) 

Dumfriesshire.  —  The  Dumfries  and  Galloway  Hortieultured  Society  held 
its  anniversary  meering  on  the  10th  September,  in  Dumfries.  We  have 
seen  a  larger  display  of  frait ;  but  the  muster  was  wonderful,  the  season  con- 
sidered ;  and,  if  deficiency  appeared  at  all  as  to  quantity,  it  was  otherwise  as  to 
quality.  Numerous  parties  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  visited  the  show-room  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  and  appeared  highly  satisfied  with  the  appearance  of 
everything,  including  a  splenoid  specimen  of  the  Campanula  pyramidalis,  and 
several  highly  beautiful  noral  decorations.   (Dumfries  Courier,  Sept.  15.) 

FiFESHiRE.  —  Fye  HorOcuttttral  and  Floricttltural  Sodetv,  —  The  first 
meeting  for  the  season  took  place  in  the  Town  Hall  on  the  6th  May,  and  was 
honoured  with  the  presence  of  most  of  the  distinguished  families  of  the  city. 
We  never  saw  a  finer  display  of  plants  at  any  corresponding  meeting  than 
this ;  the  whole  reflected  great  credit  on  the  growers,  and  on  their  employers, 
in  enabling  them  to  produce  so  many  valuable  plants.  {Fife  Herald,  May  14.) 
The  Kennoway  FloricuUural  and  Horticultural  Exhibmon  was  held  in  the 
parochial  school-room  on  the  29th  of  June,  when  premiums  were  awarded 
by  the  judges  for  tulips,  ranunculuses,  roses,  calceolarias,  geraniums,  irises, 
pansies,  double  catchfly,  herbaceous  flowers,  peas,  turnips,  early  potatoes, 
cabbages,  cauliflowers,  and  lettuces,  according  to  their  roent.  Several  sweep- 
stakes were  also  decided.     Amongst  the  ornamentals,  the  geraniums  held  the 
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first  place,  and  the  ranunculuses,  pansies,  and  herbaceous  flowers  were  likewise' 
goody  whilst  few  professional  gardeners  could  have  produced  better  potatoes, 
peas,  or  cabbages.  There  was,  however,  a  paucity  of  competitors,  and  fewer 
articles  were  brought  forward  for  competition  than  we  have  seen  for  some 
seasons  past.  Besides  the  articles  competed  for,  there  were  exhibited,  a  large 
and  tastefuHv  built  bouquet  from  Kingsdale  ;  a  good  collection  of  flowers  from 
Newton  Hall ;  bouquet  roses  and  pansies  from  Durievale ;  turnips  and  oniona 
from  Charlton ;  pansies  and  sweet  williams  from  Balfour  ;  turnips  from  Ca- 
meron Distillery ;  a  quantity  of  perfectly  ripe  black  currants,  raised  by  6. 
Arthur,  Balcurvie  ;  with  some  fine  geraniums,  and  a  plant  of  Fuchsia  fulgens, 
from  a  member  of  the  Society.    (Fife  Herald,  July  9.  1840.) 

The  PUlessie  HortumUural  ExlMHan  took  place  June  28.,  when  the  judges 
awarded  numerous  prizes.  There  was  exhibited  a  large  assortment  of  very 
splendid  dahlias  and  hollyhocks  from  Priory ;  dahlias  from  Ecfenwood ;  dahlias, 
seedling  hollyhocks,  seedling  heartsease,  and  peculiarly  fine  geraniuma,  from 
Ramomie.    {lifid,,  October  1.) 

The  St,  Andrews  HortictUtural  and  FioricuUural  Societi/*s  meeting  took  place 
in  the  Town  Hall  on  the  24th  June.  The  show  of  flowers  and  vegetables  was 
most  excellent,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  the  exhibitors.  The  geraniums. 
Cape  heaths,  and  bouquets  were  splendid  productions.  We  are  happy  to 
state  that  the  Society's  exhibitions  not  only  keep  pace  with  the  science,  but  are 
fiu*  in  advance  of  societies  in  more  favoured  localities.  (Ibid,,  July  2.) 

Forfarshire.  —  Brechin  HortkuUural  Society,  — Jtdy  9.  See  Gard.  Gaz., 
1840,  p.  474. 

Dundee  FioricuUural  and  Horticultwid  Society.  —  May  13.  See  Ibid.,  1840, 
p.  327. — Jufie  10.  See  Ibid.,  p.  394.  -^July  22.  See  Ibid ,  p.  506.--Augusi 
26.     See  Ibid.,  p.  584. 

MoRAYSHiRS  and  Nairn.  —  Forres  and  Nairn  HorHculiureU  Society. — 
June  18.  The  first  exhibition  for  the  season  of  this  Society  took  place  in 
Forres.  On  this  occasion,  the  flowers  produced,  both  for  competition  and 
exhibition,  far  exceeded  any  fonner  display  in  point  of  number,  variety,  and 
splendour ;  and  it  is  only  due  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  to  state  that 
neither  exertion  nor  expense  was  spared  to  render  this  exhibition  not  only 
conducive  to  the  promotion  of  scientific  horticulture,  but  also  of  general  and 
exciting  interest  to  the  public. 

An  air-tight  plant  case,  or  portable  conservatory,  for  growing  plants  with- 
out fresh  supplies  of  water  or  air,  on  the  principle  recommended  by  Mr. 
N.  B.  Ward  of  London,  was  exhibited  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Gillan ;  the  same 
having  been  without  air  or  water  for  the  space  of  four  months,  the  plants 
notwithstanding  exhibited  great  luxuriance. 

The  rapidly  increasing  taste  for  the  science  of  horticulture,  fostered  and 
patronised  as  it  new  so  powerfully  is  by  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society,  cannot  fiiil  to  prove  the  source  of  much  intellectual  recreation  to  its 
lovers,  and  even  to  the  general  admirer.  The  great  superiority  of  this  exhi- 
bition over  those  of  former  years  attests  the  growine  spirit  of  emulation  and 
attention  among  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  its  beneficial  influence  is 
daily  becoming  more  apparent.  With  a  limited  district  for  its  operation,  this 
Society  had  many  difficulties,  at  its  outset,  ■  to  contend  with,  which  have 
happily  been  overcome,  and  now  stands  forth  a  pleasing  example  of  what  may 
be  done  by  union  and  perseverance.   {Forres  Gazette,  July  1.) 

Perthshire.  —  Royal  Perthshire  Horticullural  Society.  — The  spring  show 
of  this  Society  was  held  May  4.  The  exhibition  was  very  good,  considering 
the  season,  both  as  regards  the  merits  of  the  articles  and  their  variety.  The 
general  effect  was,  however,  weakened  by  the  absence  of  the  usual  splendid 
bouquets,  but  the  company,  which  comprehended  most  of  the  neighbouring 
county  families,  testified  their  usual  interest  in  the  exhibition.  Besides  the 
articles  competing  we  observed  the  following :  —  Scone  :  a  lai^  and  most 
beautiful  plant  of  Clidnthus  punlceus,  and  £uph6rbia  splendens.  Kinfauns : 
Ardisia  elegans  and  Bletia  Tankervlllicp.     Moncreifle  :    a  basket  of  \erf 
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choice  cut  flowers.  Delvine:  a  seedling  F6chsta,  nfuned  F.  delvin^nsis. 
As  usual,  Miss  Henderson  seems  to  delight  the  admirers  of  flowers,  by  her 
beautiful  productions  in  wax,  in  imitation  of  which  we  observed  the  following 
represented : — Bigndnta  venusta,  Camellia  var.,  Cosmelia  rubra,  .Srica  vestlta, 
/hibiscus  violaceus,  Kennedya  MarryktUe,  K.  rubiciinda,  ^nd  Nelumbium  spe- 
ciosum.  Pitfour :  a  beautiml  variety  of  Camellia  J2^6nica,  Cactus  seedling, 
Corrse^a  spedosa,  and  twelve  varieties  of  good  apples  m  excellent  preservation. 
Fingask  :  Brugm&nsia  sangufnea,  with  its  long  trumpet-like  flowers.  Methven 
Castle  :  mushrooms  of  uncommon  size,  showing  superior  cultivation.  From 
Mr.  Ross,  teacher,  Collace,  a  splendid  assortment  of  pansies.  (^Perthshire 
Courier,  May  "^O         .  . 

The  summer  exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  July  9.  Considering  the 
unfavourable  character  of  the  season  latterly,  the  show  was  on  the  whole 
good,  although  not  so  rich  in  various  departments  as  we  have  seen.  The  ex- 
hibition was  well  attended  by  county  and  city  families.  (Ibid,,  July  16.) 

Renfrewshire. —  West  Renfrewshire  Horticultiiral  Exhibition, —  May  I, 
The  members  of  the  West  Renfrewshire  Horticultural  Society  held  their  first 
competition  for  the  season.  The  vegetables  shown  were  excellent,  the  flowers 
verv  beautiful,  and  the  green-house  and  hot-house  plants,  many  of  which  were 
in  flower,  were  rare  and  of  first-rate  quality.  The  admirable  way  in  which 
every  thing  was  arranged  reflected  the  hiehest  credit  on  all  concerned. 
Although  sometimes  there  were  several  hundreds  of  people  present  at  once, 
there  was  no  confusion,  and  the  visiters  were  enablea,  without  difficulty,  to 
inspect  minutely  every  article  shown.  The  room  in  which  the  exhibition  was 
held  is  200  fl.  in  length  and  60  fl.  in  breadth,  and  two  rows  of  tables,  extend- 
ing nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  apartment,  were  stocked  with  green-house, 
stove,  and  hardy  plants,  chiefly  from  gardens  in  this  vicinity ;  facts  which  at 
once  demonstrate  the  splendour  of  the  exhibition  itself,  and,  when  the  early 
period  of  the  season  is  taken  into  account,  the  abundant  materials  which 
Greenock  possesses  for  displays  of  this  kind.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
•the  zeal  and  talent  of  our  practical  ^deners  are  such,  that  the  judges  admitted 
occasionally  the  difficulty  of  deciding  where  all  were  so  good.  We  were 
struck  witli  the  beauty  and  interest  of  many  plants  exhibited  from  various 
gardens,  not  for  competition :  such  as  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  Cli&nthus 
puniceus,  richly  in  flower,  and  about  10  n.  high,  from  John  Scott,  Esq.; 
together  with  some  fine  pelargoniums,  also  in  bloom;  and  the  beautinii 
Epiph^lum  speciosum,  grown  pendent,  and  covered  with  its  delicate  flowers. 
There  were  also,  from  the  garden  of  John  Gray,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Society, 
specimens  of  many  highly  curious  succulents,  a  great  variety  of  Cape  heaths 
and  choice  New  Holland  plants,  with  several  from  Madagascar,  besides  the 
coffee,  the  green  and  black  tea,  the  cinnamon,  also  a  wel^grown  specimen  of 
the  Dione^a  muscSpula,  or  fly-trap,  in  flower,  with  the  Norfolk  Island  pine,  the 
Pinus  longifolia.  In  a  group  from  Provost  Fairrie  were  specimens  or  Kenne- 
dys glabra  and  H6vea  C^lsi  m  fine  bloom.    (Greenock  Advertiser,  May  5.) 

Roxburghshire.  —  Kelso  Horticultural  Society.  —  Summer  show.  See 
Gard.  Gaz,,  1840,  p.  410. 

Stirlingshire.  —  Falkirk  Horticultural  Society.  —  Jttly  1 1.  The  second 
meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  current  year  was  held  at  Falkirk.  Upon  that 
occasion,  the  flowers  and  fruit  brought  forward  for  competition  were  of  the 
most  select  kind,  evincing  a  judement  and  taste  well  worthy  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  patrons  of  tnis  excellent  institution.  Besides  these,  a  number  of 
beautiful  and  rare  plants  were  brought  for  exhibition.  The  variety  and  rich- 
ness of  the  green-bouse  seemed  collected  into  a  short  focus,  which  charmed 
the  numerous  visiters  to  this  botanical  treat.  (^Stirling  Journal,  July  17.) 

The  annual  general  meeting  and  last  exhibition  of  the  Falkirk  Horticultural 
Society  for  the  season,  took  place  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Red  Lion  Inn, 
Falkirk,  at  which  the  display  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  was  superior  to 
any  brought  forward  at  any  former  autumnal  meeting  of  this  flourishing 
.Society.    The  day  having  been  most  favourable^  numerous  visiting  parties 
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arrived  in  carriages,  and  during  the  hours  of  exhibition  the  hall  was  croed 
by  members  and  visiters.    (Stirling  Joumaf,  Sept  25.) 

The  Stirling  Horticultural  Society  held  its  summer  show  on  July  15.,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  articles  for  competition,  there  were  exhibited  select  lots  of  her- 
baceous and  green-house  plants  from  Meiklewood,  Kepp,  Viewfield  Liodge. 
Blairdrummond,  Deanston  House,  Craigforth,  Mrs.  Alexander's  of  Allan 
Park,  Sir  John  Hay,  Bart.,  and  Drummond's  Nursery.  Cucumbers  from 
Comely  Bank,  and  early  potatoes  from  Mr.  Robert  M'Naughton,  King  Street ; 
and  from  Deanston  House  a  handsome  plant  of  the  Siberian  cow  parsnep  in 
full  flower  (a  new  agricultural  plant),  measuring  9  ft.  high,  with  luxuriant 
foliage,  raised  from  seed  sown  m  May,  1839.  This  specimen  is  now  ex- 
hibiting in  Drummond's  Agricultural  Museum.  There  were  also  exhibited 
thirteen  numbers  of  Maund's  Botamc  Garden,  presented  to  the  Society  by  the 
author.  This  very  appropriate  gift  seemed  to  excite  considerable  interest, 
and  the  author  has  the  warmest  thanks  and  best  wishes  of  the  Society.  The 
day  being  favourable,  the  exhibition  was  numerously  and  respectably  attended. 
The  show  produced  some  very  superior  specimens  in  the  various  classes 
named  for  competition,  and  the  decision  of  the  judges  seemed  to  give  general 
satisfaction.  (^Ibid.y  July  17.) 

IRELAND, 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland.  —  April  28.   1840.    See  Gard.  Ga%.^ 
1840,  p.  297.  —  June  25.     See  Ibid,,  p.  440. 

Belfast.  —  Fete  Champetre  in  the  Belfast  Botanic  Garden,  —  Aug.   27. 
See  Ibid.,  p.  550. 

The  Northern   Horticultural  Society. -^  Sept.  13.  1839.     See   Ibid.,    1839, 
p.  819.  —  April  26.  1840.     See  Ibid.,  1840,  p.  281. 

The  autumn  show  of  this  most  useful  institution  was  held  Sept.  18.,  in  the 
Exchange  Buildings  (the  free  use  of  which,  for  the  occasion,  having  been 
handsomely  presented  to  the  Society,  by  Messrs.  Scott,  Brothers).     The  col- 
lection of  stove  and  green-house  plants  was  not  so  large  as  we  have  seen  on 
former  occasions  ;  although  there  were  exhibited  several  valuable  specimens, 
well  ^rown,  and  in  good  flower.     There  was  an  excellent  display  of  dahlias, 
sufiBaent  to  compensate  for  anv  deficiency  in  other  articles.    There  were 
several  very  tastenil  bouquets  exhibited.    Two,  in  particular,  were  peculiarly 
worthy  of  notice :  one  from  Mr.  Andrews  of  Ardoyne,  which  combined  taste 
in  its  arrangement,  and  valuable  flowers  in  its  composition ;  the  apex  dis- 
plajred  sentiment,  in  addition  to  fancy,  the  loyal  fingers  of  the  composer 
having  poetically  converted  some  of  the  finest  flowers  of  the  parterre  into  the 
significant  symbols  of  Irish  loyalty,  "  V.  R.**  being  beautifiiUy  arranged  as  a 
cupola  to  a  splendid  pyramid  of  flora's  choicest  gems.    Ardoyne  has  long 
been  celebrated  for  its  specimens  of  Irish  art ;  in  this  instance,  loyalty  and 
art  have  combined  their  attractive  qualities.    There  was  also  a  moat  tasteful 
bouquet  from  a  cottage  gardener,  named  Darragh  ;  it  was  most  credHable  to 
the  imagination  of  the  fi'amer,  and  equally  so  to  the  grower.     Several  seed- 
ling dahlias  were  displayed.  (Northern  Whig,  Sept.  19.) 

xiiixmrny.-^  Kilkenny  HorOculiural  Society.  —  The  spring  exhibition  of 
this  Society  was  held  in  the  Museum,  April  29.  (Kilkenny  Moderator, 
May  2.) 
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